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PREFACE 


portion to the expansion of the movement as a whole. Up to the 
time of his death, Marx had borne the brunt of the burden in this 
as well. But aVter bis death the ever-increasing bulk of work had 
to be done by myself alone. Since then it has become the rule 
fur the various national workers’ parties to establish direct con- 
tacts, and this is fortunately ever more the case. Yet requests 
for my assistance •^are still far more frequent than I would wi.^h 
in view of my theoretical work. But if a man has been active in 
the movement for more than fifty years, as I have been, be regards 
the work connected with it as a bounden duty that brooks no 
delay. In our eventful time, just as in the IGlIi century, pure 
theorists on social affairs are found only on the side of reaction 
and for this reason they are not even theorists in the full sense 
of the word, but simply apologists of reaction. 

In view of the fact that I live in London my party contacts 
are limited to correspondence in wjnter, while in summer they 
are largely personal. This fact, and the necessity of following 
the movement in a steadily growing number of countries and 
a still more rapidly growing number of press organs, have coni-> 
pelled me to reserve matters which permit no interruption for 
completion during the winter months, and primarily the first 
three months of the year. When a man is past seventy his Meynert’s 
association fibres of the brain function with annoying prudence. 
He no longer surmounts interruptions in difficult theoretical 
problems as easily and quickly as before. It came about therefore 
that the work of one winter, if it was not completed, had to be 
largely begun anew the following w'intei. This was the case with 
the most difficult fifth part. 

As the reader will observe from the following, the work of 
editing the third volume was essentially different from that of 
editing the .second. In the case of the third volume there was 
nothing to go by outside a first extremely incomplete draft. The 
beginnings of the various parts were, as a rule, pretty carefully 
done and even stylistically polished. But the farther one went, 
the more sketchy and incomplete was the manuscript, the more 
excursions it contained into arising side-issues whose proper place 
in the argument was left for later decision, and the longer and 
more complex the sentences, in which thoughts were recorded in 
statu nascendi. In some places handwriting and presentation 
betrayed all too clearly the outbreak and gradual progrc.ss of the 
attacks of ill health, caused by overwork, which at the outset 
rendered the author’s work increasingly difficult and finally 
compelled him periodically to stop work altogether.* And n6 
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'Wonder. Between 1863 and 1867, Marx not only completed the 
first draft of the two last volumes of Capital and prepared the 
first volume for the printer, but also performed# the enormous 
work connected with the founding and expansion of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association. As a result, already in 1864 
and 1865 ominous signs of ill health appeared which prevented 
Marx from personally putting the finishing touches to the second 
and third volumes. 

I began my work by dictating into readable copy the entire 
manuscript, which was often hard to decipher even for me. Tins 
^lone required considerable time. It was only then that I could 
start on the actual editing. I limited this to the essential. I tried 
my best to preserve the character of the first draft wherever 
it was sufficiently clear. I did not even eliminate repetitions, 
wherever they, as was Marx’s custom, viewed the subject from 
another standpoint or at least *>xprcssod the same thought in 
different words. W’herever my alterations or additions exceeded 
the bo'-.jii' of editing, or where I had to apply Marx’s factual 
• material to independent conclusii'is of my own, if even as faithful 
as possible to the spirit of Mar' I have enclosed the entire pas- 
sage in brackets and affixed my initials. Some of my footnotes 
are not enclosed 'i brackets; but wherever I ha\e initialled them 
I am responsible for the entire note. 

As is only to be expected in a first draft, there are numerous 
allusions in the manuscript to points which were to have been 
expanded upon later, without these promises alw'ays having been 
kept. I have left them, because they reveal the author’s intentions 
relative to future elaboration. 

Now as to details. 

As regards the first part, the main manuscript was serviceable 
only with substantial limitations. The entire mathematical cal- 
culation of the relation between the rate of surplus-value and the 
rate of profit (which makes up our Chapter Illj is introduced in 
the very beginning, while the subject treated in our Chapter I 
is considered later and as ihe occasion arises. Two attempts at 
revising, each of them eight pages in jolio, ■vv’ere useful here. But 
oven these did not possess the desired continuity throughout. 
They furni.shed the substance for what is now Chapter I. Chapter II 
is taken from tlm main manuscript. There was a series of uncom- 
pleted mathematical calculations for Chapter III, as well as a 
whole, almost complete, note-book dating from the seventies, 
which presents the relation of the rate of surplus-value to the rate 
of profit Jn the form of equations. My friend Samuel Moore, who 
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has also translated the greater portion of the first volume into 
English, undertook to edit this note-book for me, a work for which 
he was far belter equipped, being an old Cambridge mathema- 
tician. It was from his summary, with occasional use of the main 
manuscript, that I then compiled Chapter III. Nothing but the 
title was available for Chapter IV. But since its subject-matter, 
the influence of turnpver on the rate of proflt, is of vital impor- 
tance, I have written it myself, for which reason the whole chap- 
ter has been placed in brackets. It developed in the course of this 
work that the formula for the rate of proflt given in Chapter III 
required modification to be generally valid. Beginning with Chap- 
ter V, the main manuscript is the sole source for the remainder 
of the part, although many transpositions and supplements were 
also essential. 

As for the following three parts, aside from stylistic editing 
I was able to follow the original manuscript almost throughout. 
A few passages dealing mostly with the influence of turnover 
had to be brought into agreement with Chapter IV, which I had 
inserted, and are likewise placed in brackets and foliowed by my, 
initials. 

The greatest difficulty was presented by Part V which dealt 
with the most complicated subject in the entire volume. And it 
was just at this point that Marx was overtaken by one of the above- 
mentioned serious attacks of illness. Here, then, was no finished 
draft, not even a scheme who.se outlines might have been filled 
out, but only the beginning of an elaboration — often just a disor- 
derly mass of notes, 'comments and extracts. I tried at first to 
complete this part, as I had done to a certain extent with the 
first one, by filling in the gaps and expanding upon passages 
that were only indicated, so that it would at least approximately 
contain everything the author had intended. I tried this no less 
than three times, but failed in every attempt, and the time lost 
in this is one of the chief cau.'^es that held up this volume. At 
last I realised that 1 was on the wrong track. I should have had 
to go through the entire voluminous literature in this field, and 
would in the end have produced something that would neverthe- 
less not have been a book by Marx. I had no other choice but 
to more or less cut the Gordian knot by confining myself to 
as orderly an arrangement of available matter as possible, and 
to making only the most indispensable additions. And so it was 
that I succeeded in completing the principal labours for this 
part in the spring of 1893. 

As for the various chapters, Qiapters XXI to XXIV wece, in the- 
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main, complete. Chapters XXV and XXVI required a sifting of 
the references and an interpolation of material found elsewhere. 
Chapters XXVil and XXIX could be taken almost completely 
from the original manuscript, but Chapter XXVIII had to he 
re-arranged in places. The real difficulty, however, began with 
Chapter XXX. Fropi here on it w'as not only a matter of properly 
arranging the references, but of putting the train of thought into 
proper order, interrupted as it was at every point by intervening 
clauses and deviations, etc., and resumed elsewhere, often just 
casually. Thus, Chapter XXX was put together by means of 
transpositions and excisions which were utilised, however, in 
other places. Chapter XXXI, again, possessed greater continuity. 
But then follow's a long section in the manuscript, entitled "The 
Confusion”, containing nothing but extracts from parliamentary 
reports on the crises of 1848 and 1857, in which are compiled 
statements of twenty-three businessmen and economists, largely 
on money and capital, gold drain, over-speculation, etc., and 
supplied hero and there with short facetious comments. Practi- 
cally all the then current views concerning the relation of money, 
to capital are represented therein, either in the answers or in the 
questions, and it was the “confusion "revealed in identifying money 
and capital in the money-market that Marx meant to treat witii 
criticism and sarcasm. After many attempts I convinced myself 
that this chapter could not be put into shape. Its material, partic- 
ularly that supplied with Marx’s comments, was used wherever 
I found an opportune place for it. 

Next, in tolerable order, comes w'hat I placed in Chapter XXXII. 
But this is immediately followed by a now batch of extracts from 
parliamentary reports on every conceivable thing pertinent to 
this part, intermingled with the author’s comments. Toward the 
end these extracts and comments are focussed more and more 
on the movement of monetary metals and on exchange rates, and 
close with all kinds of miscellaneous remarks. On the other 
hand, the “Pre-capitalist" chapter (Chap. XXXVI) w'as quite 
complete. 

Of all this material beginning with the “Confusion", save that 
which had been previously inserted, I made up Chapters XXXIII 
to XXXV. This could not, of course, be done without considerable 
interpolations on my part for the sake of continuity. Unless they 
are merely formal in nature, the interpolations are expressly 
indicated as belonging to me. In this way I have finally succeeded 
in working into the. text all the author’s relevant statements. 
Nothing has been left out but a small portion of the extractsr 
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which cither repeated what had already been said, or touched 
on points which the manuscript did not treat any further. 

The part on ground-rent was much more fully tr^ted, although 
by no means properly arranged, if only for the fact that Marx 
found it necessary to recapitulate the plan of the entire part 
in Chapter XLIII (the last portion of the part on rent in the 
manuscript). This was all the more desirable, since the manu- 
script opens with Chapter XXXVII, followed by Chapters XLV 
to XI.VII, and only thereafter Chapters XXXVIII to XLIV. The 
tables for the differential rent 11 Involved the greatest amount 
of work and so did the discovery that the third case of this class 
of rent had not at all been analysed in Chapter XLIII, where 
it belonged. 

In the seventies Marx engaged in entirely new special 
studies for this part on ground-rent. For years he had studied 
the Russian originals of statistical reports inevitable after the 
"reform" of 1861 in Russia and other publications on landowner- 
ship, had taken extracts from those originals, placed at his 
•disposal in admirably complete form by his Russian friends, and 
had intended to use them for a new version of this part. Owing 
to the variety of forms both of landownership and of exploitation 
of agricultural producers in Russia, this country was to play 
the same role in the part dealing with ground-rent that England 
played in Book I in connection with industrial wage-labour. He 
was unfortunately denied the opportunity of carrying out this 
plan. 

Lastly, the seventh part was available complete, but only as 
a Drst draft, whose endlessly involved periods had first to be 
dissected to be made printable. There exists only the beginning 
of the final chapter. It was to treat of the three major classes of 
developed capitalist society— the landowners, capitalists and 
wage-labourers — corresponding to the three great forms of rev- 
enue, ground-rent, profit and wages, and the class struggle, an 
inevitable concomitant of their existence, as the actual conse- 
quence of the capitalist period. Marx used to leave such concluding 
summaries until the final editing, just before going to press, 
when the latest historical developments furnished him with 
unfailing regularity with proofs of the most laudable timeliness 
for his theoretical propositions. 

Citations and proofs illustrating his statements are, as in the 
second volume, considerably less numerous than in the first. 
Quotations from Book I refer to pages in the 2nd and 3rd editions. 
Wherever the manuscript refers to theoretical statements of 
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earlier economists, the name alone is given as a rule, and the 
quotations were to be added during the final editing. Of course, 
1 had to leave* this as it was. There are only four parliamentary 
reports, but these are abundantly used. They are the following; 

1) Reports from Committees (of the Lower House), Volume 
VUI, Commercial Distress, Volume II, Part I. 1847-48. Minutes 
of Evidence.— Quotdd as Commercial Distress 1847-48. 

2) Secret Committee of the House of Lords on Commercial 
Distress 1847. Report printed in 1848. Evidence printed in 1857 
(because considered too compromising in 1848).— Quoted as 
C. D. 1848/57. 

3) Report: Bank Acts, 1857.— Ditto. 1858.— Reports of the 
Committee of the Lower House on the Effect of the Bank Acts 
of 1844 and 1845. With evidence.- Quoted as: B. A. (also as 
B. C.) 1857 or 1858. 

I am going to start on the fourth volume— the hi.story of the 
theory of surplus-value— as soon as it is in anv way possible. 


In the preface to the second volume of Capital I had to square 
accounts with the gentlemen who raised a hue and cry at the time 
because they fancied to have discovered “in Rodbertus the secret 
source and superior predecessor of Marx . I offered them an 
opportunity to show “what the economics of a Rodbertus can 
accomplish”; I defied them to show “in which way an equal aver- 
age rate of profit can and must come about, not only without a 
violation of the law of value, but on the very basis of it . Iheso 
same gentlemen who for either subjective or objective, but as a 
rule anything but scientific reasons were then lionising the brave 
Rodbertus as an economic star of the first magnitude, have with- 
out exception failed to furnish an answer. However other people 
have thought it worth their while to occupy themselves with the 

***^10 his critique of the second volume {Conrads Jahrbiicher, 
XI 1885, S. 452-65), Profes.sor Lexis took up the question, al- 
though he did not care to offer a direct solution. He says: “The 
solution of the contradiction” (between the Ricardo-Marxian law 
of value and an equal average rate of profit) “is impossible if the 
various classes of commodities are considered individually and it 
their value is to be equal to their exchange-value, and the latter 
equal or proportional to their price.” According to him, the 
solution is only possible if “we cease measuring the value of indi-^ 
vidual commodities according to labour, and consider only the pro* 
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duction of commodities as a whole and their distribution among 
the aggregate classes of capitalists and workers.... The working 
class receives but a certain portion of the total product,... the 
other portion, which falls to the share of the capitalist cla-ss, 
represents the surplus-product in the Marxian sense, and accord- 
ingly ... the surplus-value. Then the members of the capitalist 
class divide this total surplus-value among themselves tiot in 
accordance with the number of workers employed by them, but 
in proportion to the capital invested by each, the laud also being 
accounted for as capital-value.” The Marxian ideal values deter- 
milicd by units of labour incorporated in the commodities do not 
correspond to prices but may be “regarded as points of departure 
of a shift which leads to the actual prices. The latter depend on 
the fact that equal sums of capital demand equal profits.” For 
this reason some capitalists will secure prices higher than the 
ideal values for their commoditic>, and others will secure lower 
prices. since the losses and gains of surplus-value balance 

one another v^itnin the capitalist class, the total amount of the 
sMrplus-value is the same as it would be if all prices were 
proportional to the ideal values.' 

It is evident that the problem has not in any way been solved 
here, but has, though somewhat loosely and shallowly, been 
on the whole correctly formulated. And this is, indeed, more 
than we could have expected from a nian who, like th^ above 
author, takes a certain pride in being a “vulgar economist” .It 
is really surprising when compared with the handiwork of other 
vulgar economists, which we shall later discuss. Lexis’s vulgar 
economy is, anyhow, in a class of its own. He says that capital 
gains might, at any rate, ho derived in the way indicated by Marx, 
hut that nothing compels one to accept this view*. On the contrary. 
Vulgar economy, he says, has at least a more plausible explana- 
tion, namely; “The capitalist sellers, such as the producer of raw' 
materials, the manufacturer, the wholesale dealer, and the retail 
dealer, all make a gain on their transactions by selling at a price 
higher than the purchase price, thus adding a certain percentage 
to the price they thein.'^chcs nay for the commodity. The worker 
.alone is unable to obtain a similar additional value for his com- 
modity; he is comjielled by reason of his unfavourable condition 
vis-a-vis the capitalist to sell his labour at the price it costs him, 
that is to say, for the essential means of his subsistence.... Thus, 
these additions to prices retain their full impact with regard to 
l^e buying worker, and cause the transfer of a part of the value 
of the total product to the capitalist class.” 
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One need not strain his thinking powers to see that this 
expUnation for the profits of capital, as advanced by “vulgar 
economy, ” amounts in practice to the same thing as the Marxian 
theory of surplus-value; that the workers are in just the same 
“unfavourable condition” according to Lexis as according to 
Marx; that they are just as much the victims of swindle because 
every non-w'orker ean sell commodities above price, while the 
worker cannot do so; and that it is just as easy to build up an at 
least equally plausible vulgar socialism on the basis of this theory, 
as that built in England on the foundation of Jevons’s and Monger’s 
theory of use-value and marginal utility. I even suspect that 
if Mr. George Bernard Shaw had been familiar with this theory 
of profit, he would have likely fallen to with both hands, discard- 
ing Jevons and Karl Menger, to build anew the Fabian church 
of the future upon this rock. 

In reality, however, this theory is merely a paraphrase of the 
Marxian. What defrays all the price additions? It is the workers’ 
“total product”. And this is due to the fact that the commodity 
“labour”, or, as Marx has it, labour-power, has to be sold below its 
price. For if it is a common property of all commodities to be 
sold at a price higher than their cost of production, with labour 
being the. sole exception since it is always sold at the cost of 
production, then labour is simply sold below the price that rules 
in this world of vulgar economy. Hence the resultant extra profit 
accruing to the capitalist, or capitalist class, arises, and can 
only arise, in the last analysis, from the fact that the worker, 
after reproducing the equivalent for the price of his labour-power, 
must produce an additional product for which he is not paid— 
i.e., a surplus-product, a product of unpaid labour, or surplus- 
value. Lexis is an extremely cautious man in the choice of his 
terms. He does not say anywhere outright that the above is bis 
own conception. But if it is, it is plain as day that we are not 
dealing with one of those ordinary vulgar economists, of whom 
he says himself that every one- of them is “at best only a hopeless 
idiot” in Marx’s eyes, but with a Marxist disguised as a vulgar 
economist. Whether this disguise has occurred consciously or 
unconsciously is a psychological question which does not interest 
us at this point, ^’^oeve^ would care to investigate this, might* 
also probe how a man as shrewd as Lexis undoubtedly is, could 
at one time defend such nonsense as bimetallism. 

The first to really attempt an answer to the question was Dr. 
Conrad Schmidt in his pamphlet entitled Die Durchschnittspro fit- 
rate auf Grand lage des Marx' seken Werthgesetzes, •Stuttgarv, 
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Dietz, 1889. Schmidt seeks to reconcile the details of the formation 
of market-prices with both the law of value and with the average 
rate of profit. The industrial capitalist receives in his product, 
first, an equivalent of the capital he has advanced, and, second, a 
surplus-product for which he has paid nothing. But to obtain a 
surplus-product he must advance capital to production. That is, 
he must apply a certain quantity of materialised labour to be able 
to appropriate this surplus-product. For the capitalist, therefore, 
the capital he advances represents the quantity of materialised 
labour socially necessary for him to obtain this surplus-product. 
This applies to every industrial capitalist. Now, since commodi- 
ties are mutually exchanged, according to the law of \alue, 
in proportion to the labour socially necessary for their production, 
and since, as far as the capitalist is concerned, the labour necessa- 
ry for the manufacture of the surplus-product happens to be past 
labour accumulated in his capital, it follows that surplus-products 
arc exchanged in proportion to the sums of capital required 
for their production, and not in proportion to the labour actually 
incorporated in them. Hence the share of each unit of capital is 
equal to the sum of all produced surplus-values divided by the 
sum of the capitals expended in production. Accordingly, equal sums 
of capital yield equal profits in equal time spans, and this is 
accomplished by adding the cost-price of the surplus-product so 
calculated, i.e., the average profit, to the cost-price of the paid 
product and by selling both the paid and unpaid product at this 
increased price. Tha average rate of profit takes shape in spite 
of average commodity-prices being determined, as Schmidt holds, 
by the law of value. 

The construction is extremely ingenious. It is completely pat- 
terned after the Hegelian model, but like the majority of 
Hegelian constructions it is not correct. Surplus-product or paid 
product, makes no difference. If the law of value is also to he directly 
valid for the average prices, both of them must be sold at prices 
proportionate to the socially necessary labour required and ex- 
pended in producing them. The law of value is aimed from the 
first against the idea derived from the capitalist mode of thought 
that accumulated labour of the past, which compri.ses capital, 
is not merely a certain sum of finished value, but that, because 
a factor in production and the formation of profit, it also pro- 
duces value and is hence a source of more value than it has itself; 
it establishes that living labour alone po.ssesses this faculty. 
It is well known that capitalists expect equal profits proportion- 
ate to their capitals and regard their advances of capital as a 
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sort of cost-price of their profits. But if Schmidt utilises this 
conception as a means of reconciling prices based on the average 
rate of profit >\'ith the law of value, he repudiates the law of value 
itself by attributing to it as one of its co-determinative factors 
a conception with which the law is wholly at variance. 

Either accumulated labour creates value the same as living 
labour. In that case the law of value does not apply. 

Or, it docs not create value. In that case Schmidt’s demonstra* 
tion is incompatible with the law of value. 

Schmidt strayed into this bypath when quite close to the solu- 
tion, because he believed that he needed nothing short of a mathe- 
matical formula to demonstrate the conformance of the average 
price of every individual commodity with the law of value. But 
while on the wrong track in this instance, in the immediate prox- 
imity of the goal, the rest of his booklet is evidence of the under- 
standing with which he drew further conclusions from the first 
two voluTT'w.'' of Capital. His is the honour of independently find- 
ing the correct explanation developed by Marx in the third part of 
•the third volume for the hitherto inexplicable sinking tendency 
of the rate of profit, and, similariy, of explaining the derivation 
of commercial profit’ out of industrial surplus-value, and of making 
a great number of observations concerning interest and ground- 
rent, in which he anticipates ideas developed by Marx in the fourth 
and fifth parts of the third volume. 

In a subsequent article {Neue Zeit, 1892-93, Nos. 3 and 4), 
Schmidt takes a different tack in his effort to solve the problem. 
He contends that it is competition which produces the average 
rate of profit by causing the transfer of capital from branches 
of production with under-average profit to branches with above- 
average profit. It is not a revelation that competition is the great 
equaliser of profits. But now Schmidt tries to prove that this 
levelling of profits is identical with a reduction of the selling price 
of commodities in excess supply to a magnitude of value which 
society can pay for them according to the law of value. Marx’s 
analyses in the book itself are ample evidence why this way, too, 
could not lead to the goal. 

After Schmidt P. Fireman tackled the problem (Conrads Jahr- 
biicher, dritte Folge, III, S. 793). I shall not go into his remarks 
on other aspects of the Marxian analysis. They rest upon the false 
assumption that Marx wishes to define where he only investigates, 
and that in general one might expect fixed, cut-to* measure, once 
gnd for all applicable definitions in Marx’s works. It is self- 
evident that where things and their interrelations are conceived, 
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not as fixed, but as changing, their mental images, the ideas, 
are likewise subject to change and transformation; and they are 
not encapsulated in rigid definitions, but are developed in their 
historical or logical process of formation. This makes clear, of 
course, why in the beginning of his first book Marx proceeds from 
the simple production of commodities as the historical premise, 
ultimately to arrive from this basis to capital — why he proceeds 
from the simple commodity instead of a logically and historically 
secondary form-*from an already capitalistically modified com- 
modity. To be sure, Fireman positively fails to see this. These 
and other side-issues, which could give rise to still other diverse 
objections, are better left by the wayside, while we go on forth- 
with to the gist of the matter. While theory teaches Fireman 
that at a given rate of surplus-value the latter is proportional 
to the labour-power employed, he learns from experience that 
at a given average rate of profit, profit is proportional to the total 
capital employed. He explains this by saying that profit is merely 
a conventional phenomenon (which means in his language that 
it belongs to a definite social formation with which it stands and 
falls). Its existence i.s simply tied up with capital. The latter, 
provided it is strong enough to secure a profit for itself, is com- 
pelled by competition also to secure for itself a rate of profit 
equal for all sums of capital. Capitalist production is simply 
impossible without an equal rate of profit. Given this mode of 
production, the quantity of profit for the individual capitalist 
can, at a certain rate of profit, depend only on the magnitude 
of his capital. On the other hand, profit consists of surplus-value, 
of unpaid labour. But how is surplus-value, whose magnitude 
hinges upon the degree of labour exploitation, transformed into 
profit, whose magnitude depends upon the amount of the capital 
employed? "Simply by selling commodities above their value 
in all branches of production in which the ratio betw’een ... con- 
stant and variable capital is greatest; but this also implies that 
commodities arc sold below their value in those branches of 
production in which the ratio between constant and variable 
capital=c : v is smallest, and that commodities are sold at their 
true value only in branches in which the ratio of c : v represents 
a certain mean figure.... Is this discrepancy between individual 
prices and their respective values a refutation of the value prin- 
ciple? By no means. For since the prices of some commodities 
rise above their value as much as the prices of others fall below 
it, the total sum of prices remains equal to the total sum of 
values ... in the end this incongruity disappears. "This incongruity 
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is a “disturbance”; “however, in the exact sciences it is not 
customary to regard a predictable disturbance as a refutation 
of a law". 

On comparing the relevant passages in Chapter IX with the 
above, it will be seen that Fireman has indeed placed his finger 
on the salient point. But the undeservedly cool reception of lus 
able article shows how many interconnecting links would still 
be needed even after this discovery to enable Fireman to work 
out a full and comprehensive solution. Although many were in- 
terc.sted in this problem, they were cll still fearful of getting their 
fingers burnt. And this is explained not only by the incomplete 
form in which Fireman left his discovery, but also by the un- 
deniable faultiness of both his conception of the Marxian analysis 
and of hi.s own general critique of the latter, based as it was on 
his mi.sconception. 

Whenever there is a chance of making a fool of himself over some 
difficult master, Herr Profe^^sor JuLus Wolf, of Zurich, never fails 
to do so. He tells us {Conrads Jahrhucher. 1801, drilte Folge, II, 
?. 8o2 and following) that the eii'ire problem is resolved in rel- 
ative surplus-value. The production of relative surplus-value rests 
on the increase of ‘’onstant capital vis-a-vis variable capital. “A 
jilus in constant capital presupposes a plus in the productive 
power of the labourers. Since this plus in productive power (by 
way of lowering the worker’s cost of living) produces a plus in 
surplus-value, a direct relation is established between the in- 
creasing surplus-value and the increasing share of constant capital 
in total capital. \ plus in constant capital indicates a plus in the 
productive power of labour. With variable capital remaining 
the same and constant capital increasing, surplus-value must 
therefore, in accordance with Marx, increa.se as well. This was 
the problem presented to us, ” 

True, Marx says the very opposite in a hundred places in the 
first book; true, the assertion that, according to Mar.x, when var- 
iable capital shrinks, relative surplus-value increases in propor- 
tion to the increase in constant capital, is so astounding that it 
puts to shame all parliamentary declamation; true, Herr Julius 
Wolf demonstrates in his every line that he does not in the least 
understand, be it relatively or absolutely, the concept'! of relative 
or absolute surplus-value; to be sure he says himself that “at first 
glance one .seems really to be in a nest of incongruities”, which, by 
the way, is the only true statement in his entire article. But what 
(Joes all that matter? Herr Julius Wolf is so proud of his brilliant 
discovery* that he cannot refrain from bestowing posthumous 
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praise on Marx for it and from extolling his own fathomless 
nonsense as a “new proof of the keen and far-sighted way his 
(Marx’s) system of criticism of capitalist economy is set forth”. 

But now comes the choicest bit of all. Herr Wolf says: “Ricardo 
has likewise claimed that an equal investment of capital yielded 
equal surplus-value (profit), just as the same expenditure of 
labour created the^same surplus-value (as regards its quantity). 
And the question now was how the one agreed with the other. 
But Marx has refused to accept this way of putting the problem. 
He has proved beyond a doubt {in the third volume) that the second 
statement was not necessarily a consequence of the law of value, 
that it even contradicted his lavr of value and should therefore ... 
be forthwith repudiated.” And thereupon Wolf probes who of 
us two, Marx or I, had made a mistake. It does not occur to him, 
naturally, that it is he who is groping in the dark. 

I should offend my readers and fail to see the humour of the 
situation if 1 w’ere to waste a single word on this choice morsel. 
I shall only add that his audacity in using the opportunity to 
report the ostensible gossip among professors that Conrad Schmidt’s 
above-named work was “directly inspired by Engels" matches the 
audacity with which he dared to say at one time what “Marx has 
proved beyond a doubt in the third volume.” Herr Julius Wolf! 
It may be customary in the world in which you live and strive for 
the man who publicly poses a problem to others to acquaint his 
close friends on the sly with its solution. I am quite prepared to 
believe that you are capable of thi<; sort of thing. But that a man 
need not stoop to such shabby tricks in my world is proved by the 
present preface. 

No sooner had Marx died than Mr. Achille Loria hastened to 
publish an article about him in the NuovaAntologia (April 1883). 
To begin with, a biography brimming with misinformation, fol- 
lowed by a critique of public, political and literary w'ork. He 
falsiOcs Marx’s materialist conception of history and distorts it 
with an assurance that bespeaks a great purpo.se. And this purpose 
was eventually carried out. In 1886, the same Mr. Loria publi.shcd 
a book. La teoria economica della constituzione politica, in which 
he announced to his astounded contemporaries that Marx’s con- 
ception of history, so completely and purposefully misrepresented 
by him in 1883, was his own discovery. To be sure, the Marxian 
theory is reduced in this book to a rather Philistine level, and the 
historical illustrations and proofs abound in blunders which would 
never be tolerated in a fourth-form boy. But what does that mat- 
ter? The discovery that political conditions and events are every. 
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where invariably explained by corresponding economic conditions 
was, as is herewith demonstrated, not made by Marx in 1845, 
but by Mr. Loria in 1886. At least he has happily.convinced his 
countrymen of this, and, after his book appeared in French, 
also some Frenchmen, and can now pose in Italy as the author 
of a new epoch-making theory of history until the Italian Social- 
ists find time to strip the illustrious Loria of his stolen peacock 
feathers. 

But this is just a sample of Mr. Loria ’s style. He assures us that 
all Marx’s theories rest on conscious sophistry {im consaputo so- 
fiS‘na)\ that Marx did not stop at paralngi‘;ms even when he knew 
them to be paralogisms [sapendoli tali), etc. And after thus im- 
pressing the necessary upon his readers with a scries of similar con- 
temptible insinuations, so that they should regard Marx as an 
unprincipled upstart a la Loria who achieves his little effects 
by the same wretched humbug a*: our professor from Padua, he 
reveals an important secret to them, and thereby takes us back 
to the Toie of profit, 

, Mr. Loria says; ;Vccording to Marx, the amount of «iirplus-value 
(which Mr. Loria here identifies W'i: a profit) produced in a capitalist 
industrial establishment should depend on the variable capital 
employed in it. sime constant capital does not yield profit. But 
this Is contrary to fact. For in practice profit does not depend on 
variable, but on total capital. And Marx himself recognises this 
(Buch I, Kap. XI*) and admits that on the surface facts appear 
to contradict his theory. But how does he get around this con- 
tradiction? He refers his readers to an as yet unpublished sub- 
sequent volume. Loria has already told his readers about this 
volume that he did not believe Marx had ever entertained the 
thought of writing it, and now exclaims triumphantly; “1 have 
not been wrong in contending that this .second volume, which 
Marx always flings at his adversaries without it ever appearing, 
might very well have been a shre’^’d expedient applied by Marx 
whenever .scientific arguments failed him {un ingegnoso spediente 
ideato dal Marx a sostitiizione degli argomenti scientifici)." And 
whosoever is not convinced after this that Marx stands in the 
same class of scientific swindlers as I'lllustre Loria, is past all 
. redemption. 

We have at least learned this much: According to Mr. Loria, 
the Marxian theory of surplus-value is absolutely incompatible 
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with the existence of a general equal rate of profit. Then, there 
appeared the second volume and therewith my public challenge 
precisely on tlris very point. If Mr. Loria had been one of us dif- 
fident Germans, he would have experienced a certain degree of 
embarrassment. But he is a cocky southerner, coming from a hot 
climate, where, as he can testify, cool nerve is a natural require- 
ment. The question of the rate of profit has been publicly put. 
Mr. Loria has publicly declared it insoluble. And for this very 
reason he is now going to outdo him.self hy publicly solving it. 

This miracle is accomplished in Conrads Jalirhiicher, neue Folge, 
Buch XX, S. 272 and following, in an article dealing with Conrad 
Schmidt’s already cited pamphlet. After Loria learned from 
Schmidt how commercial profit was made, he suddenly saw day- 
light. “Since determining value by means of labour-time is to the 
advantage of those capitalists who invest a greater portion of 
their capital in wages, the unproductive” (read commercial) 
“capital can derive a higher interest” (read profit) “from those 
privileged capitalists and thus bring about an equalisation be- 
tween the individual industrial capitalists.... For instance, if each 
of the industrial capitalists A, B, C uses 100 working-days and 
0, 100, 200 constant capital respectively in production, and if 
the wages for 100 working-days amount to r)0 working-days, 
then each receives a surplus-value of bO working-days, and the* 
rate of profit is 100% for the first, 33, 3^)0 for the second, and 
20% for the third capitalist. But if a fourth capitalist I) accumu- 
lates an unproductive capital of 3(X), which claims an inten'st” 
(profit) "equal in value to 40 working-days from A, and an interest 
of 20 working-days from B, then the rate of profit of capitalists 
A and B will sink to 20^o, just as that of C, while I) with his 
capital of 300 receives profit of 00, or a rate of profit of 20%, the 
same as the other capitalist.s. ” 

With .such astonishing dexterity, I'illustre Loria solves by 
sleight of hand the question which he had declared insoluble ten 
years previously. Unfortunately, he did not let us into the secret 
wherefrom the “unproductive capital” obtained the power to 
squeeze out of the industrialists their extra profit in excess of 
the average rate of profit, and to retain it in its own pocket, just 
as the landowner pockets the tenant’s surplus-profit as ground- 
rent. Indeed, according to him it would be the merchants who 
would raise a tribute analogous to ground-rent from the indus- 
trialists, and would thereby bring about an average rate of profit. 
Commercial capital ks indeed a very essential factor in producing 
the general rate of profit, as nearly everybody knows.. But onlj 
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a literary adventurer who in his heart sneezes at political 
economy, can venture the assertion that it has the magic power to 
absorb all surplus-value in excess of tbe general*rate of profit 
even before this general rate has taken shape, and to convert it 
into ground-rent for itself without, moreover, even having need 
to do with any real estate. No less astonishing is the assertion 
that commercial capital inanages to discover the particular 
industrialists, whose surplus-value just covers the average rate 
of profit, and that it considers it a privilege to mitigate the lot 
of these luckless victims of the Marxian law of value to a certain 
cxicnt by selling their products gratis for them, without asking 
as much as a commission for it. What a mountebank one must 
be to imagine that Marx had need to resort to such miserable 
tricks! 

But it is not until we compare him A^ith his northern compet- 
itors, for instance with Herr Juliu.s Wolf, who was not born yes- 
terday either, that the illustrious Loria shines in his full glory. 
What a yelping pup Herr Wolf appears even in his big volume 
♦»n Sozialismus und kapitalistische Gesellschaftsordnuug, alongside 
the Italian! How awkward, 1 am almost tempted to say modest, 
he appears beside the rare couCdence of the maestro w'ho takes 
it for granted that Marx, neither more nor less than other people, 
was as much a sophist, paralogist, humbug and mountebank as 
Mr. Loria himself— that Marx took in the public with the prom- 
ise of rounding out his theory in a subsequent volume whenever 
he was in a difficult position, knowing full well that he neither 
could nor ever would write it. Boundless nerve coupled with a 
flair fur slipping like an eel through impossible situations, a 
heroic contempt for pummellings received, hasty plaggiarism of 
other people’s accomplishments, importunate and fanfaronading 
advertising, spreading his fame by means of a chorus of friends — 
who can equal him in all this? 

Italy is the land of classicism. Ever since the great era when 
the dawn of modern times roso there, it has produced magnificent 
characters of unequalled classic perfection, from Dante to Gari- 
baldi. But the period of its degradation and foreign domination 
also bequeathed it classic character-masks, among them two 
"particularly clear-cut types, that of Sganarelle and Dulcamara. 
The classic unity of both is embodied in our illustre Loria. 

In conclusion I must take my readers across the Atlantic. Dr. 
(Med.) George C. Stiebeling, of New York, has also found a solu- 
tion to the problem, and a very simple one. So simple, indeed, 
that no one cither here, or there, took him seriously. This aroused 
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his ire, and ho complained bitterly about the injustice of it in 
an endless stream of pamphlets and newspaper articles appearing 
on both sides "of the great water. He was told in the Neue Zeit 
that his entire solution rested on a mathematical error. But this 
could scarcely disturb him. Marx had also made mathematical 
errors, and was yet right in many things. Let us then take a look 
at Dr. Stiebeliifg’s solution. 

“I take tw'o factories working with equal capitals for an equal 
length of time, but with a different ratio of constant and variable 
capitals. I make the total capital (c l-v)~y, and the difference 
in the ratio of the constant and variable capital — x. For factory 
I, y— c-rV, for factory II, y- (c— x)-i (v-|-x). Therefore the 

rate of surplus-value for factory I- and for factory II 

Profit (p) is what I call the total surplus-value (s) by which the 
total capital y, or c-fv, is augmented in the given time; thus, 

p=s. Hence, the rate of profit for factory I -,or and for 

factory II it is also or 1""^' The... 

problem thus resolves itself in such a way that, on the basis of 
the law of value, vtith equal capital and equal time, but unequal 
quantities of living labour, a change in the rate of surplus-value 
causes the equalisation of an average rate of profit.” (G.C. Stiebeling, 
Das Werlhgesetz und die Profilratc, New York, John Heinrich.) 


However pretty and revealing the above calculation may bo, 
we are compelled to a.sk Dr. Stiebeling one question: How does 
he know that the sum of .‘-urplus-value produced by factory 1 is 
exactly equal to the sum of the surplus-value produced by fac- 
tory II? He states explicitly that c, v, y and x, that is, all the 
other factors in the calculation, are the same for both factories, 
but makes no mention of s. It does not by any means follow from 
the fact that he designated both of the above-mentioned quanti- 
ties of surplus-value algebraically with s. Ratlier, it is just the 
thing that has to be proved, since Mr. Stiebeling without further 
ado also identifies profit p with the surplus-value. Now there are 
just two possible alternatives. Either the two s’s are equal, both 
factories produce equal quantities of surplus-value, and therefore 
also equal quantities of profit, since both capitals are equal. 
In that case Mr. Stiebeling has from the start taken for granted 
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Mr. Sticbcling .spared neither pains nor money to build moun- 
tains of calculations upon this mathematical error, and to exhibit 
them to the public. I can assure him, for his own phace of mind, 
that they are nearly all equally wrong, and that in the exceptional 
cases when this is not so, they prove .something entirely different 
from what he set out to prove. He proves, for instance, hy com- 
paring r.S. census figures for 1870 and 1880 that the rate of profit 
has actually fallen, but interprets it wrongly and assumes that 
Marx’s theory of a (onstantly stable rate of profit should be cor- 
reited on the ba'-is of experience. Yet it follows from the third 
part of the present third book that this Marxian “stable rate of 
profit” i.'< purely a figment of Mr. Stiebeling’s imagination, and 
that the tendency for the rate of profit to fall is due to circ'im 
stanees which are ju''t the revere* of tlio.se indicated by I)r, 
Stiebeling. N( doubt Dr Stiebeline ha.'^ the best intentions, but 
when a man wants to deal with .'•'lentific que.etions he should 
above aM b' ' > rrad tlu' Vurks he wnhe? to use just as the author 
had \vrtiteii them md abfve all NM'iiout reading anything into 
them that they do not contain. 

The outcome of the entire iiiNC'-t.jga'. ion .-how^ again with ref- 
t Police to thi^ quest* . that it u the Marxian m liool alone 

\\liiih has accomplished .'•oinething It Fireinttii and Conrad 
^^}^Illdt read Ihi'' ^hird hook, each one, for hi^ part, may well 

be satisfied >Mth his u\Mi Wt-rk 
I II lot , ( >t lot er 4 Ih 

Frederick Engels 
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PARTI 

THE CONVERSION OF SURPLUS- VA.LLE 
INTO PROFIT 

AM) OF THE RATE OF SURPLUS VALUE 
INTO THE lUTE OF PROFIT 


cH \J'I J H 1 

COST-PRICK \M> PHOPn 

l:i Rim I 1 ai)dl\^<i! tlu* pInMiKincna whuh roii'-t/’itp tin 
/iri.vss t capita! f puHii.U' n t-'- icb, a-i thf* mimctiidte pru 
(ln(tu(‘ |rur(“<s, with no n-ijara f aiiv of thr^ ‘•jM’orulary cfftcS 
if oiit'ii'f* .nfliuTU’*'- iii't thiv iiii'iMMliatt process v)f product i m 
uiu*'' lit ••\ha>ist il) Ilf* '-put >f (.apitti! it IS stippl* {.ifutei' o 
lilt atliiiil vsorlil l>\ the pr t^•c^s . ’ circulation, winch was the oi>- 
j» 1 1 of siiidv 1(1 I 5 i,uh II In the latter, namely in Pa'^t III whnh 
t'ealMl the prtiM's of iirculition as a inidiutu lor the proit-s 
ol siui.il reproilui tion, il de\t loped that the capitali'l proci •"* 
of prodiotoin taktn a*' a whole represents a synthesis of the prtu 
e •'i - of produit’oii and tirfiilation uusidering what this third 
hook tnats. it <annot loiifine itself to general reflection relative 
til this s\iithe^is On tl'e (iiiitrarv, it mi(«t locate and describe 
the ( on. H ti foinis whnh grow out of the rnoiemenli at capital 
0'' a u, u In their actual inoveiiient capitals confront each other 
in s,j< h ( oiurete ^ha[)( . for whn h the form of capital in the imme- 
diate process of production, jii'-t as its form in the prc*cess of 
circulation, appc'ar oiil\ as spt.iial instances The various forms 
of capital, as c\cd\«‘d in tins hook, thus approach step by step 
the* form which they assume on the surface of sc'ciety, in the action 
ol ililtereiit capitals upon <»nc* another, in competition, and in 
t*lie ordinary consciousness of the agents of production ihem.selves 


'I he value of every comiLoOity produced in the capitalist way 
IS represented in the formula: C c 1 v f s. If we subtract surplus- 
V a flies froift this \alue of the product there remains a bare 
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equivalent or a substitute value in goods, for the capital-value 
c+v expended in the elements of production. 

For example, if the production of a certain article requires 
a capital outlay of £500, of which £20 are for the wear and tear 
of instruments of production, £380 for the materials of produc- 
tion, and £100 for labour-power, and if the rate of surplus-value 
is 100%, then the value of the prod uct = 400c -f 100 v f 100$ £000. 

After deducting the surplus-value of £100, there remains a com- 
modity-value of £500 which only replaces the expended capital 
of £5W. This portion of the value of the commodity, which re- 
places the price of the consumed means of production and labour- 
power, only replaces what the commodity costs the capitalist 
himself. For him it, therefore, represents the cost-price of the 
commodity. 

What the commodity costs the capitalist and its actual pro- 
duction cost are two quite different magnitudes. That portion 
of the commodity-value making up the surplus-value does not 
cost the capitalist anything simply because it costs the labourer 
unpaid labour. Yet, on the basis of capitalist production, after 
the labourer enters the production process he him«elf constitute'- 
an ingredient of operating productive capital, which belong''' 
to the capitalist. Therefore, the capitalist is the actual producer 
of the commodity. For this reason the cost-price of the commodity 
necessarily appears to the capitali.st as the actual co<'t of the com 
modity. If we take k to be the co.st-price, the formula C c • v • s 
turns into the formula C- k-fs. that is, the commodity-value 
-cost-price-j-surplus-value. 

The grouping of the various value portions of u comiiiodily 
which only replace the value of the capital expended in its pro- 
duction under the head of cost-price expresses, on the one hand, 
the specific character of capitalist production. Th(' capitalist cost 
of the commodity is measured by the expenditure of capital, while 
the actual cost of the commodity is measured by the expenditure 
of labour. Thus, the capitalist cost-price of the commodity differs 
in quantity from its value, or its actual cost-price. It is smaller 
than the value of the commodity, because, with C — k |-s, it is 
evident that k<=C— s. On the other hand, the cost-price of a coni: 
modity is by no means simply a category which exists only in cap- 
italist book-keeping. The individualisation of this portion of 
value is continually manifest in practice in the actual production 
of the commodity, because it has ever to be reconverted from 
its commodity-form by way of the process of circulation into tjie 
form of productive capital, so that the cost-price of the commodity 
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always must repurchase the elements of production consumed in 
its manufacture. 

The categoiy of cost-price, on the other hand, has nothing to do 
with the formation of commodity-value, or with the process of 
self-expansion of capital. When I know that of the value of a 
commodity worth £600, five-sixths, or £500, repre.sent no more 
than an equivalent 'bf the capital of £500 consumed in its produc- 
tion and that it can therefore suffice only to repurchase the mate- 
rial elements of this capital, 1 know nothing as yet either of the 
way in which these five-sixths of the value of the coininodity, 
which represent its cost-price, arc produced, or about the way 
in which the last sixth, which constitutes its surplus-value, was 
produced. The investigation will show, however, that in capital- 
ist economics the cost-price assumes the fal.se appearance of a 
category of value production itself. 

To return to our example. Suppose the value produced by one 
labourer during an average social working-day is represtMited by 
a money sum of 6s.— 6M. Then the advanced capital of il.'iOO 
— 400c-rl00y represents a value produced in l,666*'j ten-hoi'r 
working-days, of which 1,333*73 working-days are cry‘>tallised 
m the value of the means of production 40()c, and 333* ', working- 
days are crystallised in the value of labour-power l(X>v. Having 
a.ssumed a rate of surplus-value of ltX)%, the production of the 
commodity to be newly formed entails a labour expenditure 
-'lOOy -+ 100, =666*/, ten-hour working-day.s. 

We know, then (see Buch I, Kap. VII, S. 201/193*) that the 
value of the newly created product of £600 is compo.sed of 1) the 
reappearing value of the constant capital of £400 expended for 
means of production, and 2) a newly produced value of £200 
The cost-price of the commodity=£500compri.ses the reappearing 
400c and one-half of the newly produced value of £200 ( -lOOv), 
that IS, two elements of the commodity-value which are of entirely 
different origin. 

Owing to the purposive nature of the labour expended during 
06C*/t ten-hour working-days, the value of the consumed mean.s 
of production amounting to £400 is transferred from these means 
of production to the product. This previously existing value thus 
reappears as a component part of the value of the product, bu\ 
is not created in the process of production of this commodity. It 
exists as a component of the value of the commodity only because 
it previously existed as an element of the invested capital. The 

* English edition: Ch. IX, p. 2i2.— Ed. 
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expended constant capital is therefore replaced by that portion of 
the value of the commodity which this capital itself adds to that 
value. This element of the cost-price, therefore, hae a double mean- 
ing. On the one hand, it goes into the cost-price of the commodity, 
because it is part of the commodity-value which replaces consumed 
capital. And on the other band, it forms an element of the com- 
modity-value only because it is the value of expended capital 
or because the means of production cast so and so much. 

It is quite the reverse in the case of the other element of the cost- 
price. The 066*/j working-days expended in the production of the 
commodity create a new value of £200. One portion of this new 
value merely replaces the advanced variable capital of £100. 
or the price of the labour-power employed. But this advanced 
capital-value does not in any way go into the creation of the new 
value. So far as the advance of capital is concerned, labour-power 
counts as a value. But in the process of prrxluction it acts as the 
creator of value. The place of the value of the labour-power that 
obtains within the advanced capital i.o taken in the actuary 
functioning productive capital by living value-creating labour- 
power itself. 

The difference between these various cli-ment.s of the commodity- 
value, which together make up the cost-price, leaps to the e\e 
whenever a change takes place in the .«ize of the value of either the 
expended constant, or the expended variable, part of the capital. 
Let the price of the same means of production, or of the constant 
part of capital, rise from £400 to £t>('K), or, conversely, let it fall 
to £200. In the first ca.se it is not only the co.st-price of the com- 
modity which rises from £ii00 to (»o0c • 100v~-£700. but also the 
value of the commodity which rises from £000 to 600c — lOJy- 
-i 100s=£800. In the second case, it is not only the cost-price 
which falls from £500 to 200c — 100v=- £300, but also the value of 
the commodity which falls from £600 to 200c-^100t — 100j-= 
=£400. Since the expended constant capital transfers its own 
value to the product, the vclue of the product rises or falls with 
the absolute magnitude of that capital-value, other conditions 
remaining equal. Assume, on the other hand, that, other cir- 
cumstances remaining unchanged, the price of the same amount 
of labour-power rises from £100 to £150, or, conversely, that it 
falls from £100 to £50. In the first case, the cost-price rises from 
£500 to 400 c+150t=£ 550, and falls in the second case from 
£500 to 400c -i-50T= £450. either case the commodity- 

value remains unchanged =£600; one time it is 400c“f*150T+50*, 
and the, other time, 400c+50v-M50,. The advanced variable 
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capital does not add its own value to the product. The place of 
its value is taken in the product rather by a new value created 
by labour. Therefore, a change in the absolute magnitude of the 
variable capital, so far as it expresses merely a change in the 
price of labour-power, does not in the least alter the absolute 
magnitude of the commodity-value, because it does not alter 
anything in the absolute magnitude of the new value created 
by living labour-power. Such a change rather affects only the 
relative proportion of the two component parts of the now value, 
of which one forms surplus-value and the other makes good the 
variable capital and therefore passes into the cost-price of the 
commodity. 

The two elements of the cost-price, in the present case 400,. 
-flOOv, have only this in common that they are both parts of the 
commodity-value that replace advanced capital. 

But this true state of affairs necessarily appears reversed from 
the standpoint of capitalist production. 

The capitalist mode of production differs from the mode of 
production based on slavery, among other things, by the fact 
that in it the value, and accordingly the price, of labour-power 
appears as the value, or price, of labour itself, or as wages (Buch 1, 
Kap. XV'!!*). The variable part of the advanced capital, therefore, 
appears as capital expended in wages, as a capital-value which 
pays for the value, and accordingly the price, of all the labour 
expended in production. Let us assume, for instance, that an average 
ten-hour social workigg-day is incorporated in a sum of money 
amounting to 6 shillings. In that case the advance of a variable 
capital of £100 represents the money expression of a value pro- 
duced in 333V, ten-hour working-days. But this value, repre- 
senting purchased labour-power in the capital advanced, doas not, 
however, form a part of the actually functioning productive capi- 
tal. Its place in the process of production is taken by living 
labour-power. If, as in our illustration, the degree of exploitation 
of the latter is 100%, then it is expended during 666*/, ten-hour 
working-days, and thereby adds to the product a new value 
of £200. But in the capital advanced the variable capital of 
£100 figures as capital invested in wages, or as the price 
of labour performed during 666*/, ten-hour days. The sum of 
£100 divided by 666*/, gives us 3 shillings as the price of a 
ten-hour working-day, which is equal in value to the product of 
five hours’ labour. 


* English edition: Ch. XIX.— £d. 
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Now, if we compare the capital advanced on the one hand with 
the commodity-value on the other, we find: 

I. Capital advanced £ 500— £400 of capital expended in means 
of production (price of means of production) f £100 of cap- 
ital expended in labour (price of 060*3 >^urking-days, or 
wages for same). ^ 

II. Value of coinniiidities £ 6 (X )-- £500 representing the cost- 
price (£400 price of expended means of production i £100 
price of expended 000* , working-days) -r £100 surplus-value. 

In this formula, the portion of capital invested in labour-power 
differs from that iiuested in means of production, such as cotton 
or coal, only by serxinj; as payment for a materially different 
element of production, but not by any means because it servos a 
functionally different purpose in the pri>cess of creating cominodity- 
value, and thereby also in the process of the self-ex pan.vion 
of capital. The price of the mean.*; of production reappears in the 
cost-price of the commoditie.s, ju^t as it figured in the capital 
adxamed. and it does so becaus* these means of production have 
been purptisively consumed The price, or wages, for the 0t>0* , 
working-da\s consumed in the production of these commodities 
likewi>.e reappears in the cost price of the commodities just as 
it has figured in the capital advanced, and also because Ibis 
amount of labour ha^ bt en purposively expended VVe .see only 
finished and existing values- the portions of the value of the 
advanced capital which go into the making of the value of the 
product — but utjt the element creating new values. The distinc- 
tion between constant and variable capital has di.sappeared. 
The entire cost price of £. 5 ('*) now ha.s the double meaning that, 
first, it is that portion of the commodity-value of £G(X> which 
replaces the capital of £.5(K) expended in the production of the 
commodity; and that, setondlj, this component of the commodity- 
value exusts only b* cause it exi-sted previously as the cost-price 
of the elements of pruducliori employed, namely means of pro- 
duction and labour, i e , as advanced capital The capital-value 
reappears as the cost-prue of a commodity because, and in so far 
a.s, it has been expended as a capital-value. 

The fact that the various components of the value of the advanced 
capital have been expended for materially different elements ot 
production, namely for instruments of labour, raw materials, 
auxiliary materials, and labour, requires only that the cost-pricc 
of the commodity must buy back these materially different ele- 
ments of production. So far as the formation of the cost-price is 
concerned, however, only one distinction is appreciable,* namely 
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that between fixed and circulating capital. In our example we 
have set down £20 for wear and tear of instruments of labour 
(400c =£20 for depreciation of instruments of labour +£380 for 
materials of production). Before the productive process the value 
of these instruments of labour was, say, £1,200. After the commodi- 
tie.s have been produced it exists in two forms, the £20 as part 
of the value of the commodity, and 1,200—20, or £1,180, as the 
remaining value of the instruments of labour which, as before, 
are in the possession of the capitalist; in other words, as an ele- 
ment of his productive, not of his commodity-capital. Materials 
of production and wages, as distinct from means of labour, are 
entirely consumed in the production of the commodity and thus 
their entire value goes into that of the produced commodity. 
We have seen how these various components of the advanced 
capital assume the forms of fixed and circulating capital in rela- 
tion to the turnover. 

Accor'll.ngly, the capital advanced — £1,680: fixed capital-^ 
£l,2(X)+circu1ating capital — £480 ( --£380 in materials of 
production plus £1(X) in wages'^ 

But the cost-price of the commodity only =£500 (£20 for the 
wear and tear of the fixed capital, and £480 for circulating capital). 

This difference between the cost-price of the commodity and the 
(upital advanced merely proves, however, that the cost-price of 
the commodity is formed exclusively by the capital actually 
consumed in its production. 

Means of production valued at £1,200 are employed in produc- 
ing the commodity, but only £20 of this advanced capital-value 
are lost in production. Thus, the employed fixed capital goes only 
partially into the cost-price of the commodity, because it is only 
partially consumed in its production. The employed circulating 
capital goes entirely into the cost-price of the commodity, because 
it entirely consumed in production. But does not this only 
prove that the consumed portions of the fixed and circulating 
capital pass uniformly, pro rata to the magnitude of their values, 
into the cost-price of the commodity and that this component 
of the value of the commodity originates solely with the capital 
expended in its production? If this were not so, it would be inex- 
plicable why the advanced fixed capital of £1,2(X) should not, 
aside from the £20 which it loses in the productive process, also 
contribute the other £1,180 which it does not lose. 

This difference between fixed and circulating capital with 
reference to the calculation of the cost-price, therefore, only con- 
firms thp seeming origination of the cost-price from the expended 
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capital-value, or the price paid by the capitalist himself for the 
expended elements of production, including labour. On the other 
hand, so far as the formation of value is concerned, the variable 
portion of capital invested in labour-power is here emphatically 
identified under the head of circulating capital with constant 
capital (that part of capital which consists of materials of pro- 
duction), and this comidetes the mystification of the self-expansion 
process of capital.* 

So far we have considered just one element of the value of com- 
modities, namely the cost-price. We must now turn also to the 
other component of the value of commodities, namely the excess 
over the cost-price, or the surplus-value. In the first place, then, 
surplus-value is the excess value of a commodity over and above 
its cost-price. But since the cost-price equals the value of the con- 
sumed capital, into whose material elements it is continually 
reconverted, this exce.‘>s value is an accretion in the value of 
the capital expended in the production of the commodity and 
returning by way of its circulation. 

We have already seen earlier that, though s, the .surplus-value, 
springs merely from a change in the value of the variable capital v 
and is, therefore, originally hut an increment of variable capital, 
after the process of production is over it nevertheless also forms 
an increment of c-fv, the expended total capital. The formula 
c-f(v-fs), which indicates that s is produced through the conver- 
sion of a definite capital-value v advanced for labour-power into 
a fluctuating magnitude, i.e., of a constant magnitude into a 
variable one, may also bo represented as (c-f-v)-f s. Before produc- 
tion took place we had a capital of £500. After production i.s 
completed we have the capital of £500 plus a value increment 
of £100.* 

However, surplus-value forms an increment not only of the 
portion of the advanced capital which goes into the self-expansion 


* In Book I (Kap. VII, 3, S. 216/206 If.) (English edition: Ch. IX, 3, 

r ). 225 B.—Ed. 1 we have given the example of N. W. ^oior to show what con- 
usion this may create in the mind of the economist. 

* “From what has gone before, we know that surplus-value is purely the 
result of a variation in the value of v, of that portion of the capital which is 
transformed into labour-power; consequently, v-i-s—v-i-Av (or v plus an 
increment of v). But the fact that it is v alone that varies, and the condi- 
tions of that variation, are obscured by the circumstance that in conseouence 
of the increase in the variable component of the capital, there is also an 
increase in the sum total of the advanced capital. It was originally fSOO, 
and becomes £590.” (Buch I, Kap. VII, 1, S. 203/195.) (English edition: Ch. 
IX, 1, p. 214.-£d.J 
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process, but also of the portion which does not go into it. In other 
words, it is an accretion not only to the consumed capital made 
good out of the cost-price of the commodity,* but to all the 
capital invested in production. Before the production process we 
had a capital valued at £1,680, namely £1.200 of fixed capital 
invested in means of production, only £20 of which go into the 
value of the commodity for wear and tear, plus £480 of circulating 
capital in materials of production and wages. After the production 
process wc have £1,180 as the constituent element of the value 
of the productive capital plus a commodity-capital of £600. By 
adding these two .sums of value we find that the capitalist now 
has a value of £1,780. After deducting his advanced total capital 
of £1,680 there remains a value increment of £t00. The £100 of 
surplus-value thus form as much of an increment in relation 
to the inve.sted £1,680 as to its fraction of £500 expended during 
production. 

It is iio.v clear to the capitalist that this increment of value 
springs from the productive processes undertaken with the capital, 
that it therefore springs from the capital itself, because it is 
there after the production process, while it is not there before 
it. As for the cap'tal consumed in production, the surplus-value 
seems to spring equally from all its different elements of value con- 
sisting of means of production and labour. For all these elements 
contribute equally to the formation of the cost-price. All of them 
add their values, obtaining as advanced capital, to the value of 
the product, and are not differentiated as constant and variable 
magnitudes of value. This becomes obvious if we assume for a 
moment that all the expended capital consisted either exclusively 
of wages, or exclusively of the value of the means of production. 
In the first case, we should then have the commodity-value of 
rdXlv I 1(X), instead of the commodity-value of 400c-f 100» -f- KX^. 
The capital of £500 laid out in wages represents the value of all 
the labour expended in the production of the commodity-value 
of £600, and for just this reason forms the cost-price of the entire 
product. But the formation of this cost-price, whereby the value 
of the expended capital is reproduced as a constituent part of 
the value of the product, is the only process in the formation of 
this commodity-value that is known to us. We do not know how 
its surplus-value portion of £100 is formed. The same is true in 
the second case, in which the commodity-value =500c+ 100,. 
We know in both cases that surplus-value is derived from a given 
value, because this value was advanced in the form of productive 
capital, 'be it in the form of labour or of means of production. 
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On the other hand, this advanced capital-value cannot form sur- 
plus-value for the reason that it has been expended and therefore 
constitutes the ‘cost-price of the commodity. Precisely because 
it forms the cost-price of the commodity, it does not form any 
surplus-value, but merely an equivalent, a value replacing the 
expended capital. So^far, therefore, as it forms surplus-value, 
it does so not in its specific capacity as expended, but rather as 
advanced, and hence utilised, capital. For this reason, the 
surplus-value arises as much out of the portion of the advanced 
capital which goes into the cost-price of the commodity as out of 
the portion which does not. In short, it arises equally out of the 
fixed and the circulating components of the utilised capital. The 
aggregate capital serves materially as the creator of products, 
the means of labour as well as the materials of production, and 
the labour. The total capital materially enters into the actual 
labour-process, even though only a portion of it enters the process 
of self-expansion. This is, perhaps, the very reason why it con- 
tributes only in part to the formation of the cost-price, but totally 
to the formation of surplus-value. However that may be, the 
outcome is that surplus-value springs simultaneously from all 
portions of the invested capital. This deduction may be substan- 
tially abbreviated, by saying pointedly and conci.sely in the 
words of Malthus: “The capitalist ... expects an equal profit upon 
all the parts of the capital which he advances.”’ 

In its assumed capacity of offspring of the aggregate advanced 
capital, .surplus-value takes the converted form of profit. Hence, 
a certain value is capital when it is invested with a view to produc- 
ing profit,* or, there is profit because a certain value was employed 
as capital. Suppose profit is p. Then the formula C--c-f-v fs - 
— k-f-s turns into the formula C~k • p, or the value of a commodi- 
ty -cost- priced profit. 

The profit, such as it is represented here, is thus the same as 
surplus-value, only in a mystified form that is nonetheless a 
necessary outgrowth of the capitalist mode of production. The 
genesis of the mutation of values that occurs in the course of the 
production process, must be transferred from the variable portion 
of the capital to the total capital, because there is no apparent 
distinction between constant and variable capital in the assumed 


’Malthus, PrinetpUi of Politteal Economy, 2Dd ed., London, 1836, 
p. 268. 

’ "Capital is that which is expanded with a view to profit.” Malthus, 
DefinUtoHS in Politteal Economy, London, 1827, p. 86. 
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formation of the cost-price. Because at one pole the price of 
labour-power a.ssumcs the transmuted form of wa^es, surplus- 
value appears at the opposite pole in the transmuted form of 
profit. 

We have seen that the cost-price of a commodity is smaller than 
its value. Since C -k-| s, it follows that k- C— -s. The formula 
C -k4s reduces itself to C k, or commodity-value — commodity 
cost-price only if s 0, a case which never occurs on the basis of 
capitalist production, although peculiar market conditions may 
reduce the selling price of commodities to the level of, or even 
below, their cost-price. 

Hence, if a commodity is sold at its value, a profit is reali'^ed 
which 1 *: equal to the exce.'-s of its value over its cost-price, and 
therefore equal to the entire surplus-value incorporated in the 
value of the commodity. But the capitalist m«iy sell a commodity 
at a profit even when he sells it below its value. So long as its 
selling pri". i high<‘r than its cost-price, though it may be lower 
than its value, a \ 'rtion of the surplus-value incorporated in it 
!.*» always realised, thus always yniding a profit. In our illustra- 
tion the value of the commodity is £6fX), and the cost-price l.'AH). 
If the commodity i.-* 'old at £510, 520. 530. 560 or 51X). it 1.5 .sold 
respectively £1M). 80, 70. 40, or 10 below its value. Yet a pri/fit 
of £10, 2(t. 3(1. 6t>, or 00 respectively is realised in its sale. There 
is obviously an indefinite number of selling prices possible be- 
tween the value of a commodity and its cost-price. The greater 
the surplii.s-v.ilue element of the value of a commodity, the greater 
the practical range of these interinedidte prices. 

This explains more than ju.^-t the everyday phenomena of compe- 
tition, such as certain oases of underselling, abnormally low com- 
modity-prices in certain lines of industry, ‘ etc. The fundamental 
law of capitalist competition, which political economy had not 
hitherto gra.^ped, the law which regulates the general rate of 
profit and the so-called prices of production determined by it, 
re.sts, as we shall later see, on this difference between the value 
and the cost-price of commodities, and on tne resulting possibility 
of .selling a commodity at a profit under its value. 

The minimal limit of the selling price of a commodity is its cost- 
price. If it is sold under its cost-price, the expended constituent 
elements of productive capital cannot be fully replaced out of the 
selling price. If this process continue.s, the value of the advanced 

‘Cf Buch I, Kap. XVIII, 1, S. 571/561 If. [English edition: Ch. .\X, 
1, p. 549 tt0~Ed 1 
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capital disappears. From this point of view alone, the capitalist 
is inclined to regard the cost-price as the true inner value of tho 
commodity, because it is the price required for the bare conserva- 
tion of his capital. But there is also this, that the cost-price of a 
commodity is the purchase price paid by the capitalist himself for 
its production, therefore the purchase price determined by the pro- 
duction process itself. For this reason, the excess value, or tho 
surplus- value, realised in the sale of a commodity appears to the 
capitalist as an excess of its selling price over its value, instead of 
an excess of its value over its cost-price, so that accordingly the 
surplus-value incorporated in a commodity is not realised through 
its sale, hut springs out of the sale itself. We have given this 
illusion closer consideration in Book 1 (Kap. IV, 2*) (‘'Contra- 
dictions in the General Formula of Capital”), hut revert here 
for a moment to the form in which it was reaffirmed by 
Torrens, among others, as an advance of political economy beyond 
Ricardo. 

“The natural price, consisting of the cost of production, or, in 
other words, of the capital expended in raising or fabricating 
commodities, cannot include the profit.... The farmer, we will 
suppose, expends one hundred quarters of corn in cultivating his 
fields, and obtains in return one hundred and twenty quarters. 
In this case, twenty quarters, being the exc^.ss of produce above 
expenditure, constitute the farmer’s profit; but it would be 
absurd to call this excess, or profit, a part of the expenditure.... 
The master manufabturer expends a certain quantity of raw mate 
rial, of tools and implements of trade, and of subsistence for 
labour, and obtains in return a quantity of finished work. This 
finished work must possess a higher exchangeable value than the 
materials, tools, and subsistence, by the advance of which it 
was obtained.” Torrens concludes therefrom that the excess of 
the selling price over the cost-price, or profit, is derived from the 
fact that the consumers, “either by immediate or circuitous 
barter give some greater portion of all the ingredients of capital 
than their production costs”.* 

Indeed, the excess over a given magnitude cannot form a part 
of this magnitude, and therefore the profit, the excess value of a 
commodity over the capitalist’s expenditures, cannot form a part 
of these expenditures. Hence, if no other element than the value 


* Enriiah edition: €h. V, 2.— Ed. 

* R. lonens. Am E$t*y on ike ProduetUm of Wealth, London, 1821, 
pp. 51-53, and 340. 
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advance of the capitalist enters into the formation of the value 
of a commodity, it is inexplicahle bow more value should come 
out of produotion than went into it, for something* cannot come 
out of nothing. But Torrens only evades this creation out of 
nothing by transferring it from the sphere of commodity-produc- 
tion to that of commodity-circulation. Profit cannot come out 
of production, says Torrens, for otherwise it would already be 
contained in the cost of production, and there would not be a 
surplus over this cast. Profit cannot come out of the exchange of 
commodities, replies Kam.say, unless it already existed before 
this exchange. The sum of the value of the exchanged products 
is evidently not altered in the exchange of these products, whose 
sum of value it is. It is the same before and after the exchange 
It .should be noted here that Mallhus refers expressly to the 
authority of Torrens,^ although he him.self has a different ex- 
planation for the sale of commodities above their value, or rather 
has no exp'arcition at all, since all arguments of this sort never, 
in effect, fail to be reduced to the same thing as the once-fanied 
negative weight of phlogiston. 

In a social order dominated by capitalist production even the 
non-capitalist produ-'er is gripped by capitalist conceptions. Bal- 
2ac,who is generally remarkable for his profound grasp of reality, 
aptly describes in his last novel, />.s Paysans, how a petty peasant 
performs many small ta.sks gratuitously for his usurer, whose good- 
will he is eager to retain, and how he fancies that he does not give 
the latter sunrething for nothing because his own labour does not 
cost him any cash outlay. As for the usurer, he thus fells two 
dogs with one stone, lie saves the cash outlay for wages and 
enmeshes the peasant, who i.s gradually ruined by depriving his 
own field of labour, deeper and deeper in the spider-web of usury. 

The thoughtless conception that the cost-price of a commodity 
constitutes its actual value, and that .surplus-value springs from 
selling the product above its value, so that commodities would be 
sold at their value if their selling price were to equal their cost- 
price, i.e., if it were to equal the price of the consumed means of 
production plus wages, has been heralded to the world as a newly 
discovered secret of socialism by Proudhon with his customary 
ijfuasi-scientific chicanery. Indeed, this reduction of the value of 
commodities to their cost-price is the basis of his People’s Bank. 
It was earlier shown that the various constituent elements of the 
value of a product may be represented in proportional parts of 


* Mallhus,* in PolUUnl Economy, London, 1853, pp. 70, 71. 
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tho product itself. For instance (Buch I, Kap. VII, 2, S. 211/203*), 
if the value of 20 lbs. of yarn is 30 shillings— namely 24 shillings 
of means of production, 3 shillings of labour-power, and 3 sbil- 
lings of surplus-value— then this surplus-value may be represented 
as of the product=2 lbs. of yarn. Should these 20 lbs. of yarn 
now be sold at their cost-price, at 27 shillings, then the purchaser 
receives 2 lbs. of yarn for nothing, or the article is sold below 
its value. But the labourer has, as before, performed his surplus- 
labour, only this time for the purchaser of the yarn instead of the 
capitalist yarn producer. It would be altogether wrong to assume 
that if all commodities were sold at their cost-price, the re.sult 
would really be the same as if they had all been sold above their 
cost-price, but at their value. For even if the value of the labour- 
power, the length of the working-day, and the degree of exploita- 
tion of labour were the same everywhere, the quantities of 
surplus-value contained in the values of the various kinds of 
commodities would be unequal, depending on the different organic 
composition of the capitals advanced for their production.** 

• Knglish edition: Cli. I.X, 2. pp. 220 21.-£V. 

* ‘The masses of value and of .surplus-value produced hy different capi- 
!,tls--the value of labour power being given and its degree of exploit.iinui 
being equal — vary directly as the amounts of the variable cun.slitucnts of 
those capitals, i e.. as their constiluents transformed into living labour- 
power" (llucli I, Kap.* l.\, h. 312 3U3 ) (Englisli edilnm <Jb. -\l. pp diXi- 
07.-£d.l 




CHAFTKH II 

THE RATE OF PROFIT 

The general formula of capital is M— C--M'. In other wor(l‘', 
a sum of va>': ■ 'S thrown into circulation to extract a larger sum 
out of it. The proce.ss which produces this larger sum is capitalist 
production. The process that realis* ^ it is circulation of capital. 
The capitalist does not produce a commodity for its own sake, 
nor for the sake of its use-value, or his personal consumption. 
The product in which the capitalist is really interested is not 
the palpable product lUself, but the exce.ss value of the product 
over the value of the capital consumed by it. The capitalist 
advances the total capital without regard to the different roles 
played by its components in the production of surplus-value. He 
advances all these components uniformly, not ju.st to reproduce 
the advanced capital, but rather to produce value in excess of 
it. The only way in which he can convert the value of his advanced 
variable capital into a greater value is by exchanging it for 
living labour and exploiting living labour. But he cannot exploit 
this labour unless he makes a simultaneous advance of the con- 
ditions for performing this labour, namely means of labour and 
subjects of labour, machinery and raw materials, i.e., unless he 
converts a certain amount of value in his po-s.'^ession into the form 
of conditions of production; for he is a capitalist and can under- 
take the proce.ss of exploiting labour only because, being the 
owner of the conditions of labour, he confronts the labourer as 
the owner of only labour-power. As already shown in the first 
book,* it is precisely the fact that non-workers own the means 
uf production which turns labourers into wage-workers and 
non-workers into capitalists. 

• Engh.sh edition: Vol. I, pp. ir>8-G9. 714-16. — 
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The capitalist does not care whether it is considered that he 
advances constant capital to make a profit out of his variable 
capital, or that he advances variable capital to enhance the value 
of the constant capital; that ho invests money in wages to raise 
the value of his machinery and raw materials, or that he invests 
money in machinery and raw materials to bo able to exploit 
labour. Although it is only the variable portion of capital which 
creates surplus-value, it does so only if the other portions, the 
conditions of production, arc likewise advanced. Seeing that the 
capitalist can exploit labour only by advancing constant capital 
and that he can turn his constant capital to good account only 
by advancing variable capital, he lumps them all together in 
his imagination, and much more so since the actual rate of his 
gain is not determined by its proportion to the variable, but to 
the total capital, not by the rate of surplus-value, but by the 
rate of profit. And the latter, as we .shall see, may remain the 
same and yet express different rates of surplus-value. 

The costs of the product include all the elements of its value 
paid by the capitalist or for which he has thrown an equivalent 
into production. These costs must be made good to preserve the 
capital or to reproduce it in its original magnitude. 

The value contained in a commodity is equal to the labour-time 
expended in its production, and the sum of this labour consists 
of paid and unpaid portions. But for the capitalist the costs of 
the commodity coilsist only of that portion of the labour materi- 
alised in it for which he has paid. The surplus-labour contained 
in the commodity costs the capitali.^t nothing, although, like the 
paid portion, it costs the labourer his labour, and although it 
creates value and enters into the commodity as a value-creating 
clement quite like paid labour. The capitalist’s profit is derived 
from the fact that he has .something to sell for which he has paid 
nothing. The surplus-value, or profit, consists precisely in the 
excess value of a commodity over its cost-price, i e., the <>xre.ss 
of the total labour embodied in the commodity over the paid 
labour embodied in it. The surplus-value, whatever its origin, 
is thus a surplus over the advanced total capital. The proportion 
of this surplus to the total capital is therefore expre.s.sed by the 

fraction^, in which C stands for total capital. We thus obtain 
the rate 0/ /)ro>i/ distinct from the rate of surplus- 

value 
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The rate of surplus-value measured against the variable capital 
is called rate of surplus-value. The rate of surplus-value measured 
against the total capital is called rate of profit. These are two 
different measurements of the same entity, and owing to the differ- 
ence of the two standards of measurement they express different 
proportions or relations of this entity. 

The transformation of surplus-value into profit must be deduced 
from the transformation of the rate of surplus-value into the rate 
of profit, not vice versa. And in fact it was rate of profit which 
was the historical point of departure. Surplus-value and rate of 
surplus-value are, relatively, the invisible and unknown essence 
that wants investigating, while rate of profit and therefore the 
appearance of surplus- value in the form of profit arc revealed on 
the surface of the phenomenon. 

So far as the individual capitalist is concerned, it is evident 
that he is only interested in the relation of the surplus-value, or 
the excess " a'':e at which he sells his commodities, to the total 
capital advanced i- r the production of the commodities, while 
the specific relationship and innei connection of thb surplus 
with the various components of capital fail to interest him, and 
it is, moreover, rath»*r in his interests to draw the viil over this 
specific relationship and thi.-^ intrinsic connection. 

Although the excess value of a commodity over its cost-price is 
shaped in the immediate process of production, it is realised only 
in the proce.ss of circulation, and appears all the more readily to 
have arisen from the proces.s of circulation, since in reality, 
under competition, in the actual market, it depends on market 
conditions whether or not and to what extent this surplus is real- 
ised. There is no need to waste words at this point about the fact 
that if a commodity is sold above or below its value, there is 
merely another kind of division of surplus-value, and that this 
different division, this changed proportion in which various 
persons share in the surplus-value, does not in any way alter 
either the magnitude or the nature of that surplus-value. It is 
not alone the inetamorpbo.ses discussed by us in Book 11 that take 
place in the process of circulation; they fall in with actual com- 
petition, the sale and purchase of commodities above or below 
their value, so that the surplus-value realised by the individual 
capitalist depends as much on the sharpness of his business wits 
as on the direct exploitation of labour. 

In the process of circulation the time of circulation comes to 
exert its influence alongside the working-time, thereby limiting 
the amount pf surplus-value realisable within a given time span. 
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Still other elements derived from circulation intrude decisively 
into the actual production process. The actual process of produc- 
tion and the process of circulation intertwine and intermingle 
continually, and thereby invariably adulterate their typical dis- 
tinctive features. The production of surplus-value, and of value in 
general, receives new definition in the process of circulation, as 
previously shown. Capital passes through the circuit of its meta- 
morphoses. Finally, stepping beyond its inner organic life, so to 
say, it enters into relations with outer life, into relations in which 
it is not capital and labour which confront one another, but capital 
and capital in one case, and individuals, again simply as buyers 
and sellers, in the other. The time of circulation and working- 
time cross paths and thus both seem to determine the .surplus- 
value. The original form in which capital and wage-labour 
confront one another is disguised through the intervention of 
relationships seem ingly independent of it. Surplus \aluo itself does 
not appear as the product of the appropriation nf labour time, 
but as an excess of the selling price of commoditie*' over their 
cost-price, the latter thus being easily represented a.^ their aitiial 
value (valeur intnnseque), while profit appears js jm exce.s.s of 
the selling price of commodities oxer their immanent \alue 
True, the nature of surplus-xaliie impre'-'-es it^-elf con'-tautly 
upon the consciousness of the capitalist during the proce.ss of pro- 
duction, as his greed for the labour time of others, etc , ha*' 
revealed in our analysis of surplu.s-value. Hut: 1) The actual 
process of production is only a fleeting stag<* which lontinually 
merges with the process of circulation, just as the latter merges 
with the former, so that in the process of production, the mure 
or less clearly dawning notion of the source of the gain made in 
it, i.e., the inkling of the nature of surplus value, stands at he.st 
as a factor equally valid as the idea that the reali.^ed surplu‘< 
originates in a movement that is imlependent of the production 
process, that it arises in circulation, and that it helong.s to capital 
irrespective of the latter’s relation to labour. Kven such modern 
economists as Ramsay, Malthus, .Senior, Torrens, etc., identify 
these phenomena of circulation directly as piroof.s that capital 
in its bare material existence, independent of its social relation 
to labour which makes capital of it, is, a.s it were, an iiidefiendivnt 
source of surplus-value alongside labour and independent of 
labour. 2) Under the item of expenses, which embrace wages a.s 
well as the price of raw materials, wear and tear of machinery, 
etc., the extortion of unpaid labour figures only as a .saving in 
paying for an article which is included in expenses, only as a 
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smaller payment for a certain quantity of labour, similar to the 
saving when raw materials are bought more cheaply, or the 
depreciation of machinery decreases. In this way Ihe extortion of 
surplus-labour loses its specific character. Its specific relationship 
to surplus-value is obscured. This is greatly furthered and facili- 
tated, as shown in Book I (Abschn. VI),* •• by representing the 
value of labour-power in the form of wages. 

The relationships of capital are obscured by the fact that all 
parts of capital appear equally as the source of excess value 
(profit). 

The way in which surplu.s-value is transformed into the form of 
profit by way of the rate of profit is, however, a further develop- 
ment of the inversion of subject and object that takes place already 
in the process of production. In the latter, we have seen, the 
subjective productive forces of labour appear as productive 
forces of capital. *• On the one band, the value, or the past labour, 
which hin.i>iates living labour, is incarnated in the capitalist. 
On the other bir.d, the labourer appears as bare material labour- 
. power, as a commodity. Even in *.ne simple relations of production 
this inverted relation.'-hip nece.«sarily produces certain correspond- 
ingly inverted co ceptions, a transposed consciou&ness which i.s 
further developed by the metamorphoses and modifications of 
the actual circulation process. 

It IS altogether irroneou*?, as a study of the Ricardian school 
shows, to try to identify the laws of the rate of profit with the 
laws of the rate v>f surplus-value, or vice versa. The capitalist 
naturally does not M*e the difference between them. In the formula 

~ the surplus-value is measured by the value of the total capital 

V j 

advanced for its production, of which a part was totally consumed 
in this production and a part was merely employed in it. In fact, 

the formula expresses the deg^'ee of self-expansion of the total 

capital advanced, or, taken in conformity with inner conceptual 
connections and the nature of surplus-value, it indicates the ratio 
of the amount of variation of variable capital to the magnitude 
of the advanced total capital. 

In itself, the magnitude of value of total capital has no inner 
relationship to the magnitude of surplus-value, at least not 
directly. So far as its material elements are concerned, the total 


• English edition: Part VI, pp. 535-43.— Ed. 

•• English ^ition: Vol. I, pp. 332-33.— Ed. 
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capital minus the variable capital, that is, the constant capital, 
consists of the material requisites— the means of labour and 
materials of labour— needed to materialise labour. It is necessary 
to have a certain quantity of means and materials of labour for 
a specific quantity of labour to materialise in commodities and 
thereby to produce value. A definite technical relation depending 
on the special nature of the labour applied is established between 
the quantity of labour and the quantity of means of production 
to which this labour is to be applied. Hence there is also to that 
extent a definite relation between the quantity of surplus-value, 
or surplus-labour, and the quantity of means of production. For 
instance, if the labour necessary for the production of the wage 
amounts to a daily six hours, the labourer must work lli hours 
to do six hours of surplus-labour, or produce a surplus-value of 
100%. He uses up twice as much of the means of production in 
12 hours as he does in six. Yet this is no reason for the surplus- 
value produced by him in six hours to be directly related to the 
value of the means of production used up in those six, or in 
12 hours. This value is here altogether immaterial; it is only 
a matter of the technically required quantity. It does not matter 
whether the raw materials or means of labour are cheap or dear, 
as long as they have the required use-value and are available 
in technically prescribed proportion to the labour to be applied. 
If I know that x lbs. of cotton are consumed in an hour of spin- 
ning and that they cost a shillings, then, of course, 1 also know 
that 1? hours’ spinning consumes 12 x lbs. of cotton ==12 a 
shillings, and can then calculate the proportion of the surplus- 
value to the value of the 12 as well as to that of the six. But 
thf relation of living labour to the value of means of production 
obtains here only to the extent that a shillings serve as a name 
for X lbs. of cotton; because a definite quantity of cotton has 
a definite price, and therefore, conversely, a definite price may 
also serve as an index for a definite quantity of cotton, .so lung 
as the price of cotton does not change. If I know that the labourer 
must work 12 hours for me to appropriate six hours of surplus- 
labour, that therefore I must have a 12-hour supply of cotton 
ready for use, and if I know the price of this quantity of cotton 
needed for 12 hours, then I have an indirect relation between 
the price of cotton (as an index of the required quantity) and 
the surplus-value. But, conversely, I can never conclude the 
quantity of the raw material that may be consumed in, say, 
one hour, and not six, of spinning from the price of the raw 
material. There is, then, no necessary inner relation . between 
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the value of the constant capital, nor, therefore, between the 
value of the total capital (— c—v) and the surplus-value. 

If the rate of surplus-value is known and its magnitude given, 
the rate of profit oxpre.sses nothing but what it actually i.s, namely 
a different way of measuring surplus-value, it*' measurement 
according to the value of thi total lapitel in‘>tead of the value of 
the portion of capital from which .surplus-value directly originates 
bv way of its exchange for labour, fbit in realitj (i.e., in the 
world of phenomena) the matter i^ reversed. Surplus-value is 
gfven, but given an exie.ss of thi ‘•elling price of the commodity 
over it'- (0‘‘t price; and it remain' a mj'-terv when thi- surplus 
originated from the exploitation of labour in the process of 
production, or from outwitting the piircha'^er in the pre ess of 
circulation, or from both What i*' als(, givin i' the proportion 
of this surplus to the value of tta total capital or the rate of 
profit The calculation of this of the ''elling pricf <<ver 

the (ost-piice iP relation to the ..iliie of the advanced total 
capi’a! IS very important and 11.1’ ual, because lu « ffert it yields 
•the ratio m whuh total lapiti. ha® hecii txparuled le. the 
degree of its s<df-<*x nausion If w* jiricccd .ip t'u' rati of pr 'fit, 
we cannot thcrefoi, c one in h the specific rclaloii' hctwni. tin 
surplus and the* portion of capital inve'U*.! :n wage's We shall 
si e in a .subsequent ebapUr* what amu'i ig ' n»r-,ii!ts Malthus 
iiiaki s when he tries in this to get at tin 'nn* of (he 'urpl.is 
valiio and of its specific re'lation to the vanahh part of the capital 
What the rate of profit .utuallv shi.ws is ratio r a uniform n la 
tioii e-f the surplus to eeiual portions of the total (.ipital, which, 
fn III this point of view eli c'S not 'how anv inner difference at 
all unless it he between tin fivnl and iir. ulaMng capital And 
it shows this clifferc’n.. c too, oiilv hecau'e tlu surplu' is lalcu- 
lateel in two wa\'. iitincL, fr't, as a sunpli n.agmtudc -as 
exciss civer the cost price la thi'. its initial, form, tin* entire 
eirculatiiig capital goes int ‘he* < ost j 1 o e while of the fixed 
capital only the* wear and teargu' into it .'snoml. the relatuin of 
this excess 111 value* to tin tot.il value* ol the advanced capital 
In this case*, tlu* value of the total fixi 1 capital enters mto the 
: ale Illation, quite the san.i .is the* circulating capital Ihc'refore, 
the Circulating capital goes in both times m the same wav. while 
the fixed capital goes in difft rt*ntly tlu* first time and in the* 
S'Hiuc* waj iis circul.it ing capil.il the setcuiel tune I ndor the 

K Marx, Ihf.r.m i./rr den Mrh-uf'! K M.irv F l-iipol'. 

Hand I'fi, I\*il . 5 . .s g . js - / ' 
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circumstances the difference between fixed and circulating capital 
is the only one which obtrudes itself. 

If, as Hegel ^ould put it, the surplus therefore re>re fleets itself 
in itself out of the rate of profit, or, put differently, the surplus 
is more closely characterised by the rate of profit, it appears as 
a surplus produced by capital above its own value over a year, 
or in a given period of circulation. 

Although the rate of profit thus differs numerically from the 
rate of surplus-value, while surplus-value and profit arc actually 
the same thing and numerically equal, profit is nevertheless a 
converted form of surplus-value, a form in which its origin and 
the secret of its existence are obscured and extinguished. In 
effect, profit is the form in which surplus-value presents itself 
to the view, and must initially be stripped by analysis to disclose 
the latter. In surplus-value, the relation between capital and 
labour is laid bare; in the relation of capital to profit, i.e , of 
capital to surplus-value that appears on the one hand as an 
excess over the cost-price of commodities realised in the process 
of circulation and, on the other, as a surplus more closely deter- 
mined by its relation to the total capita), the capital appears as 
a relation to itself, a relation in which it. as the original sum 
of value, is distinguished from a new' value which it generated. 
One is conscious that capital generates this new value by its 
movement in the processes of production and circulation. Hut 
the way in which thjs occurs is cloaked in mystery and appears 
to originate from hidden qualities inherent in capital itself. 

The further we follow the process of the self-expansion of capi- 
tal, the more mysterious the relations of capital will become, 
and the less the secret of its internal organism will be revealed. 

In this part, the rate of profit is numerically different from 
the rate of surplus-value; while profit and surplus-value are 
treated as having the same numerical magnitude but only a 
different form. In the next part w’e shall see how the alienation 
goes further, and how profit represents a magnitude differing 
also numerically from surplus-value. 


CHAPTER III 

TIIK REI^TION OF THE RATE OF PROFIT 
TO THE RATE OF SURPLUS- VALUE 


Hen*, as at llio clo'-c of the precoding chapter, and generally in 
this entr i : t part, we presume the amount of profit falling to 
a guen rapital t' he equal to the total amount of surplu's-value 
lUMiluced hy mean'' of this rap**al during a certain period of 
circulation. We thu< leave aside lor the present the fact that, on 
the one hand, this urjilus-value may he broken up into varmus 
‘-111) forms, Mich as intere.sl up. capital, ground-rent, taxes, etc., 
and that, on the other, it is not, as a rule, identical with profit 
as appropriated by virtue of a general rate of profit, which will 
he discussed in the second part. 

So far as the quantity of profit is assumed to be equal to that of 
^urplus-value, its magnitude, and that of the rate of profit, is 
ileterrained by ratios of simple figures given or ascertainable in 
every individual case. The analysis, therefore, first is carried on 
purely in the mathematical field. 

We retain the designations used in Books I and II. Total 
capital C consists of constant capital c and variable capital v, 
and produces a surplus-value s. The ratio of this surplus-value 

to the advanced variable capital, or is called the rate of surplus- 

value and designated s'. Therefore -- =s', and consequently 

s =s v. If this surplus-value is related to the total capital instead 
of the variable capital, it is called profit, p, and the ratio of the 

surplus-value s to the total capital C, or is called the rate of 

profit, p . Accordingly, 


s _ s 

P “ C " c-l-v * 



so 
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Now, substituting for s its equivalent s'v, we find 


p 



which equation ma^ abo be expressed by the proportion 

p' : s'=v : C; 

the rate of profit is related to the rate of surplus-value as the vari- 
able capital is to the total capital. 

It follows from this proportion that the rate of profit, p , is 
always smaller than s', the rate of surplus-value, because v, the 
variable capital, is always smaller than C, the sum of v-fc, or 
the variable plus the constant capital; the only, practically 
impossible case excepted, in which v— C, that is, no constant 
capital at all. no means of production, but only wages are ad- 
vanced by the capitalist. 

However, our analysis also considers a number of other factors 
which have a determining influence on the magnitude of c, v, 
and s, and must therefore be briefly examined. 

First, the value of money. We may assume this to be constant 
throughout. 

Second, the turnover. We shall leave this factor entirely out of 
consideration for the present, since its influence on the rate of 
profit will be treated specially in a later chapter. {Here we 

anticipate just one 'point, that the formula p'-- s'-^ is strictly 

correct only for one period of ’turnover of the variable capital. 
But we may correct it for an annual turnover by substituting 
for the simple rate of surplus-value, s , the annual rate of surplus- 
value, s'n. In this, n is the number of turnovers of the variable 
capital within one year. (Cf. Book II, Chapter XVI, i.)—F. ^.) 

Third, due consideration must be given to productivity of labour, 
whose influence on the rate of surplus-value has been thoroughly 
discussed in Rook I (Abschn. IV).* Productivity of labour may 
also exert a direct influence on the rate of profit, at least of an 
individual capital, if, as has been demonstrated in Book I 
(Kap. X, S. 323/314),** this individual capital operates with 
a higher than the average social productivity and produces 
commodities at a lower value than their average social value, 
thereby realising an extra profit. However, this case will not be 
considered for the present, since in this part of the work we also 


* English edition: Part IV.— £d. 

** English edition: Ch. XII, pp. 316-17.-£d. 
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proceed from the premise that commodities are produced under 
normal social conditions and are sold at their values. Hence, 
we assume in each case that the productivity of labour remains 
constant. In effect, the value-composition of a capital invested 
in a branch of industry, that is, a certain proportion between 
the variable and constant capital, always expresses a definite 
degree of labour productivity. As soon, therefore, as this propor- 
tion is altered by means other than a mere change in the value 
of the material elements of the constant capital, or a change in 
wages, the productivity of labour must likewise undergo a cor- 
responding change, and we shall often enough see, for this reason, 
that changes in the factors c, v, and s also imply changes in 
the productivity of labour. 

The same applies to the three remaining factors — the length 
of the working-^ay, intensity of labour, and wages. Their influence 
on the quantity and rate of surplus-value has been exhaustively 
discussed in Jdook I.* It will be understood, therefore, that not- 
withstanding the assumption, which we make for the sake of 
simplicity, that these three factors remain con.stant, the changes 
that occur in v and s may nevertheless imply changes in the 
magnitude of tbesi, their determining elements. In this respect 
we must briefly recall that the wage influences the quantity of 
surplus-value and the rate of surplus-value in inverse proportion 
to the length of the working-day and the intensity of labour; 
that an increase in wages reduces the surplus-value, while a 
lengthening of the working-day and an increase in the intensity of 
labour add to it. 

Suppose a capital of 100 produces a surplus-value of 20 employ- 
ing 20 labourers working a 10-hour day for a total weekly wage 
of 20. Then we have: 

80 o-f 20 v+ 20 ,; s'=100%, p'=20%. 

Now the working-day is lengthened to 15 hours without raising 
the wages. The total value produced by the 20 labourers will 
thereby increase from 40 to 60 (10 : 15=40 : 60). Since v, the 
wages paid to the labourers, remains the same, the surplus- 
value rises from 20 to 40, and we have: 

80c+20,-f4a,; s'=200%, p'=40%. 

If, conversely, the ten-hour working-day remains unchanged, 
while wages fall from 20 to 12, the total value-product amounts 


• English edition: Vol. I, pp. 519-30. -£d. 
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to 40 as before, but is differently distributed; v falls to 12, leav- 
ing a remainder of 28 for s. Then we have: 

80c-»-12v4-28,; s'=233‘/,%, p'=|=30‘®/«%. 

Hence, we see that a prolonged working-day (or a corresponding 
increase in the intensity of labour) and a fall in wages both 
increase the amount, and thus the rate, of surplus-value. Con- 
versely, a rise in wages, other things bring equal, would lower 
the rate of surplus-value. Hence, if v rises through a rise in wage.s, 
it does not express a greater, but only a dearer quantity of labour, 
in which case s' and p' do not rise, but fail. 

This indicates that changes in the working-day, intensity of 
labour and wages cannot take place without a simultaneous 
change in v and s and their ratio, and therefore also p', which 
is the ratio of s to the total capital c-rv. And it is also evident 
that changes in the ratio of s to v also imply corresponding 
changes in at least one of the three above-mentioned labour 
conditions. 

Precisely this reveals the specific organic relationship of vari- 
able capital to the movement of the total capital and to its self- 
expansion, and also its difference from constant capital. So far 
as generation of value is concerned, the constant capital is 
important only for the value it has. .And it i.s immaterial to the 
generation of value whether a constant capital of £1,500 represents 
1,500 tons of iron at, say. £1. or 500 tons of iron at £3. The 
quantity of actual material, in which the value of the constant 
capital is incorporated, is altogether irrelevant to the formation 
of value and the rate of profit, which varies inversely to this 
value no matter what the ratio of the increase or decrease of the 
value of constant capital to the mass of material u.se-value which 
it represents. 

It is different with variable capital. It is not the value it has, 
not the labour incorporated in it, that matter at this point, 
but this value as a mere index of the total labour that it sets in 
motion and which is not expressed in it— the total labour, whose 
difference from the labour expressed in that value, hence the 
paid labour, i.e., that portion of the total labour which produces 
surplus-value, is all the greater, the less labour is contained in 
that value itself. Suppose, a ten-hour working-day is equal to 
ten shillings— ten marks. If the labour necessary to replace the 
wages, and thus the variable capital=5 hours— 5 shilling, 
then the surplus-labour— 5 hours and the surplus-value— 5 shil- 
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lings Should the necessary lahour=4 hours =4 shillings, then the 
surplus-lahour=6 hours and the surplus-value =6 shillings. 

Flence, as soon as the value of the variable capital ceases to be 
an index of the quantity of labour set in motion by it, and, 
moreover, the measure of this index is altered, the rate of surplus- 
value will change in the opposite direction and inversely. 

Let us now go on to apply the above-mentioned equation of 

the rate of profit, p'= to the various po.ssible cases. We shall 

successively change the value of the individual factors of s'-^ 

and determine the effect of these changes on the rate of profit. 
In this way we shall obtain different series of cases, which we 
may regard either as succes.sive altered conditions of operation 
fur one and the same capital, or as different capitals existing side 
by side and introduced for the sake of comparison, taken, as it 
wore, from different branches of uidu.stry or different countnei- 
in cases, ibercfore, where the conception of some of our example^ 
as successive conaitions for one and the same capital appeai> 
to be forced or impracticable, th. objection falN away the mo- 
ment they are regarded as comparisons of independent capital. 

Hence, we now separate the products'^ into its two factor- 
■-'and At first we shall treat s' as con''tant and analyse the 

effect of the possible variations of After that we shall treat 

the fraction as constant and let s pass through its possible 

variations. Finally we shall treat all factors as variable magni- 
tudes and thereby exhaust all the cases from which laws concern- 
ing the rate of profit may be derived. 

I. c' constant, ^ variable 

This case, which embraces l number of subordinate cases, may 
be covered by a general formula. Take two capitals. C and C|. 
with their respective variable components, v and V|, with a 
lommon rate of surplus-value s', and rates of profit p'and p/. 
Then: 

p — s Pi -s . 

Now let us make a proportion of C and Cj, and of v and Vj. For 
instance, let the value of the fraction ^=E, and that of 


1 
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Then Ci=EC, and V|=ev. Substituting in the above equation 
these values for P|, C| and v,, we obtain 


Again, we may derive a second formula from the above two 
equations by tran^orming them into the proportion: 



Since the value of a fraction is not changed if we inuittply 
or divide its numerator and denominator by the same number, 

we may reduce ^-and percentages, that is, we may make (> 

and C, both = 100. Then we have and and ma> 

then drop the denominators in the above proportion, obtaining 

p' : V : or; 

Taking any two capitals operating with the same rate of 
surplus-value, the rates of profit are to each other as the variable 
portions of the capitals calculated as percentages of their re 
spective total capitals. 

These two formulas embrace all the possible variations of . 

One more remark before we analyse these various cases singly. 
Since C is the sum of<c and v, of the constant and variable capitals, 
and since the rates of surplus-value, as of profit, are usually ex- 
pressed in percentages, it is convenient to assume that the sum 
of c-f-v is also equal to 100, i.e., to express c and v in percentages. 
For the determination of the rate of profit, if not of the amount, 
it is immaterial whether we say that a capital of 15,000, of which 
12,000 is constant and 3,000 is variable, produces a surplus 
value of 3,000, or whether we reduce this capital to percentages: 

15.000 C = 12,000c -f-3,000» ( ^ 3,000.) 

100 C=80c+20, (-f 20,). 

In either case the rate of surplus-value s' -100%, and the rate 
of profit=20%. 

The same is true when we compare two capitals, say, the forego- 
ing capital with another, such as 

12.000 C=10,800c+1,200» (-} 1,200.) 

100 C - 90c-|-10v (-1-10,) 
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in both of which s' = l(X)%, p'=10%, and in which the comparison 
with the foregoing capital is clearer in percentage form. 

On the other hand, if it is a matter of changes taking place in 
one and the same capital, the form of percentages is rarely to be 
u.sed, because it almost always obscures these changes. If a capital 
expre.ssed in the form of percentages: 

80c-|-20y-f 20» 

a^sum«*.s the form of percentages: 

90r f 10,+10„ 

we rannot tell whether the changed composition in percentages, 
’.K)v f 10c, is due to an absolute decrease of v or an absolute increase 
i»f r, or to both. We would need the absolute magnitudes in figures 
to ascertain this. In the analysis of the following individual 
cases of variation, however, everything depiends on how these 
( hanges have come about; whether H0v-i-20c changed into 90c rlO, 
through an increase of the constant capital without any change in 
the variable camtal, for instance through 12,000c ^ 3,000» chang- 
ing into 27,000c I 3,000, (corresponding to a pt‘rcenlage of 
90c ’ lOy); or whether they took this form through a reduction 
of the variable capital, with the constant capital remaining 
unchanged, that is, through a change into 12,000c ' l,333*'jv 
(also corresponding to a percentage of 90c * lOv); or, la.stly, 
whether both of the terms changed into 13,500c -‘-l.oCX), (cor- 
responding once more to a percentage of 90c f 10,). But it is precise- 
ly these cases which we shall have to successively analyse, 
and in so doing dispense with the convenient form of percentages, 
or at least employ these only as a secondary alternative. 

1) s' and C constant, r variable. 

If V changes in magnitude, C can remain unaltered only if c, 
the other component of C, that is, the constant capital, changes 
by the same amount as v, but in the opposite direction. 

If C originally- 80r -f-20,: - 1(X), and if v is then reduced to 10, 
then C can-— 100 only if c is increased to 90; 90c+10, = l(X). 
■Generally speaking, if v is transformed into v±d, into v increased 
or decreased by d, then c mu.st be transformed into cTd, into 
c varying by the .same amount, but in the opposite direction, 
-■^o that the conditions of the present case are satisfied. 

Similarly, if the rate of surplus-value s' remains the same, while 
the variable capital v changes, the amount of surplus-value s 
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must change, since s=s'v, and since one of the factors of s'v, 
namely v, is given another value. 

The assumptions of the present case produce, alongside the 
original equation. 



still another equation through the variation of v; 



in which v has become v, and pj. the resultant changed rate r)f 
profit, is to be found. 

It is determined by the following proportion’ 

, , , V A 1 

P -I’l * c 

Or: with the rate of surplus-value and total capital remaining 
the same, the original rate of profit is to the new rale of profit 
produced by a change in the variable capital as tin* original 
variable capital is to the changed variable capital 

If the original capital was. as abo\e: 

I. 15,000 C -^12.000, • 3.000, (- 3.000,). and if it now 

II. 15.000 C- 13.(X)0c ^ 2,000, ( • 2,(KK),), then C i:..tKM and 
s' --100% in either case, and the rate of profit of 1. 20''o. ts to 
that of II, 13*', •’t., as the variable capital of I. 3,(R>0, i** to that 
of Ii, 2,000, i.e . 20% : 13‘/,% 3.000 : 2.000 

Now, the variable c'*Dital may either rist* or fall I et us first 
take an example in which it ri.ses Let a certain capital be 
originally constituted and employed as follow*- 

I. lOOc+20,-* 10,; C 120, s' .50%, p' 8'/,% 

Now let the variable capital ri.*ie to 30. In that case, according 
to our assumption, the constant capital must fall from 100 to 90 
that total capital remains unchanged at 120. The rate of sur- 
plus-value remaining constant at .50%, the surplus-value produced 
will then rise from 10 to 15. We shall then have: 

II. 90c-f30 -M5*; C 120, s' ^50%, p' 12*/,%. 

Let us first proceed from the assumption that wages remain 
unchanged. Then the other factors of the rate of surplus-value, 
i.e., the working-day and the intensity of labour, must also 
remain unchanged. In that event the rise of v (from 20 to 30) 
can signify only that another half as many labourers are employed. 
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'I'bpn the total value produced alao rises one-half, from 30 to 45, 
and is distributed, just as before, •/« ^or wages and for surplus- 
value. But at the same time, with the increase )n the number 
of labourers, the constant capital, the value of the means of pro- 
duction, has fallen from 100 to 90. We have, then, a case of 
decreasing productivity of labour combined with a simultaneous 
shrinkage of constant capital Is such a case economically 
po.ssible? 

In agriculture and the extractive industries, in which a decrea*-** 
III labour productivity and, therefore, an increase in the number 
(tf employed labourers is quite comprehensible, this process i"- - 
on the basis and within the scope of capitalist production 
attended by an increase, instead of a decrease, of constant capital 
Kven if the above fall of c were due merely to a fall in prict- 
an individual capital would be able to accomplish the trari'-ition 
from 1 to t! only under very exceptional circumstann ^ Hut in 
the ca.se of two independent capitals invested in different 
countries, or in different branches of agriculture or e\lracti\n 
industry, it would be nothing out of the ordinary if in one of the 
vases more labourers (and therefore more variable capital) won 
employed and worked w'lth Ie.s.s valuable or .scantier iiomii^ ■: 
production than in the other case 

But let us drop the assumption that the wage remains the .same, 
and let us explain the rise of the variable capital from 2tt to 'M) 
through a rise of wages by one-half. Then we shall have an entirelv 
different case. The same number of labourers— say, twentv - 
continue to work with the .same or only slightly reduced mean' 
of production. If the working-day remains unchanged— .'-a \ , 
10 hours— then the total value produced al>o remains unchanged. 
It was and remains 30. But all of this .^0 is now rt'quired t-i 
make good the advanced variable capital of 30. the .surplus- 
value would di.sappcar. We havi a.ssuuied. however, that the 
rate of surplus-value should ’•emain constant, that is, the same 
as in I, at 50%. This is possible only if the working-day is pm 
longed by one-half to 15 hours. Then the 20 labourers would 
produce a total value of 45 in 15 hours, and all conditions would 
be satisfied: 


II. 90c 1 30v-M5*; C -120, s' - oO",,, p' 12‘/,%. 

In this case, the 20 labourers do not require any more means 
of labour, tools, machines, etc., than in ca.se I. Only the raw 
materials qr auxiliary materials would have to be increased by 
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ooe-half. In the event of a fall in the prices of these materials, 
the transition from I to 11 might he more possible economically, 
even for an individual capital in keeping with our assumption. 
And the capitalist would be somewhat compensated by increased 
profits for any loss incurred through the depreciation of his 
constant capital. 

Now let us assume that the variable capital falls, instead of 
rising. Then we have but to reverse our example, taking II as 
the original capital, and passing from II to I. 

II. SOg-f 30,4-158 then changes into 

1. 100c+20,-fl0j, and it is evident that thi.s transpusitntn does 
not in the least alter any of the conditions regulating the 
respective rates of profit and their mutual itdation. 

If V falls from 30 to 20 because */s fewer labourers are employed 
with the growing constant capital, then we have before us the 
normal case of modern industry, namely, an increasing product i\ 
ity of labour, and the operation of a larger quant it \ of means of 
production by fewer labourers. That this movement is necessanK 
connected with a simultaneous drop in the rate of profit will 
be developed in the third part of this book. 

If, on the other hand, v falls from 30 to 20, because the same 
number of labourers is employed at lower wages, the total value 
produced would, with the working-day unchanged, as before 
— 30, -I- Ills —45. Since v fell to 20, the surplus-value wouhl 
to 25, the rate of surplus-value from 50% to 12.5 which would 
be contrary to our assumption. To comply with the condition^- 
of our case, the surplus-value, with its rate at .'>0%, mu^t rather 
fall to 10, and the total value produced must, therefore, fall from 
45 to 30, and this is possible only if the working day i'- reduced 
by one-third. Then, as before, we have: 

100c r20,-j 10.: s' .50%. p' S'/,",'. 

It need hardly be said that this reduction of the working-time, 
in the case of a fall in wages, would not occur in practice. But that 
is immaterial. The rate of profit is a function of several variable 
magnitudes, and if we wi.sh to know how these varia bit's influence 
the rate of profit, we mu.st analy.se the individual effect of each 
in turn, regardless of whether .such an isedated effect is economi-* 
cally practicable with one and the .same capital. 

2) s constant, v lariable, C chanfjes tfinm/jh thr variation of v. 

This case differs from the preceding one only in degree. Instead 
of decreasing or increasing by as much as v increase.s or d(*creases. 
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V remains constant. Under present-day conditions in the major 
industries and agriculture the variable capital is only a relatively 
small part of the total capital. For this reason, fls increase or 
decrea.se, so far as either is due to changes in the variable capital, 
are likewise relatively small. 

Let us again proceed with a capital: 

1. 100c i 20^-t 10,; C=120. s'=50%, p' 

which would then change, say, into. 

11. 100c f :K)v t 15,; C-130, s' -50%, p' tr/i,%. 

The opposite case, in which the variable capital deceases, would 
again be illustrated by the reverse transition from 11 to I. 

The economic conditions would be essentially the .same as in 
the preceding case, and therefore they need not be discussed again 
'Fhe transit ’•.yii from I to II implies a decrease in the productivity 
of labour by one-haM; for II the utilisation of 100c require*' an 
increase of labour by one-half over that of I. This case may occur 
in agriculture.* 

Ilut while the tota’ capital remains constant in the pre<'edirig 
case, owing to the conversion of con.stant into variable capital, 
or vice versa, there is in this case a tie-up of additional capital 
if the variable capital increases, and a release of previously ern- 
phiyed capital if the variable capital decreases. 

3) s' and v constant, c and therefore C variable 

In this ca.se the equation changes from: 

p r - s into p, ^ - , 

and after reducing the .same factors on both sides, we have: 

Pi-P' 

with the same rate of surplus-value and equal variable capitals, 
the rates of profit are inversely proportional to the total capitals 

Should we, for example, have thitn* capitals, or three different 
conditions of the same capital: 

I. 80c t 20, t 20.; C 100, s' 100%, p'-20%; 

II. 100c T 20, I 20,; C -120, s' 100%, p' -16*/,%; 

III. 60c {20,} 20.; s' 100%, p' 25%. 

* The manuisr.npl has the following note at this point: ^“Investigate 
later in what, manner this case is connectisl with ground-rent.” — F . h. 
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Then we obtain the proportions: 

20% : 16 */,%-=120 : 100 and 20% : 25%-80 : 100. 

The previously given general formula for variations of — with 
a constant s' was: 

pi=s'^; now it becomes: p^- 

since v does not change, the factor e--'j, becomes 1. 

Since s'v s, the quantity of surplus-value, and since both 
s' and V remain constant, it folloi^s that s, too, is not affected by 
any variation of C. The amount of surplus-value is the same 
after the change as it was before it. 

If c were to fall to zero, p' would s'. i e , the rate of profit 
would equal the rate of surplus-value. 

The alteration of c may he due either to a mere change in the 
\alue of the material elements of constant capital, or to a change 
in the technical composition of the total capital, that is, a change 
in the productivity of labour in the givim branch of industry 
In the latter case, the productivity of social labour mounting 
due to the development of modern industry and large-scale agri 
culture would bring about a transition (in the above ilhiHlratioii) 
in the sequence from 111 to 1 and from 1 to II. A quantity of 
labour which is pajd with 20 and produces a value of 4(i would 
first itilise means of labour to a value of 60; if productivitv 
mounted and the value remained the same, the u.sed up mean*- 
of labour would ri'^e first to 80, and then to 1(X> An inversion 
of this sequence would imply a decrease in productivity The 
same quantity of labour would put a smaller quantity of means 
of production into motion and the oiK'ration would be curtailed, 
as may occur in agriculture, mining, etc 

A saving in constant capital increa.ses the rate of profit on the 
one hand, and, on the other, sets free capital, for which reason 
it IS of importance to the capitalist. We shall make a closer study 
of this, and likewise of the influence of a change in the prices 
of the elements of constant capital, particularly of raw materials, 
at a later point.* 

It is again evident here that a variation of the constant capital 
equally affects the rate of profit, regardless of whether this 
variation is due to an increa.sc or decrease of the material ele- 
ments of c, or merely to a change in their value. 

• Present edition* Ch V, VI —Ed 
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4) s' constant, v, c, and C all variable 

In this rase, the general formula for the changed^ rate of profit 
given at the outset, remains in force 


It folWms from this that with the rate of surplu'' vahie remaining 
the same 

.0 The rate of profit falls if E is greatir than f that i'* if the 
((instant capital is augmented to such an ivtcnt that the total 
( apital grows at a faster rate than the \ariahlr ( apital If a capital 
Ilf 80 T 2ifj 20* changes into 170f Id, then >• remains 

IfK)",,. hut' falls from la^pitpifthi fact that h th 

\ and have grown, and the rate </ profit falls , irrc'-pondingl , 
from 20% to ir»®o 

h) The rate of jrofit remains uncharged urilv it t L, that 

if th( fraMion ^ retains the san^ Val'.e mi spit rf i sjtnug 

I haiigi le , if its numerator ind lUniiiuiiit r in i u'*!} it d r 
(iivuitd h> the "anie 'actor I he capital'' so 2% 2 i> ' 1 < 

^ iOt ^‘0* obviouslv have the sauii rate of pr 1 1 ti JO i i', ^ 

ninaiii' lOtJ and ' ~ ^ * t jir st ’ ii ' i i • i' 

both » xamples 

i) 1 he rate of profit rists wh»n • i' g”* di i i t ihd i 

when the variable capital gr vs at fi'tcr rdt t} a t t *i! 
(apitil If 80r 20v 2ds turns i? to 12" *" id, rote if 

(trofit rises from 20" ‘ 2 fuiaust wi*ti an a (hinged 

s ' rises to , ir from % to ‘ 

If the changes of v and t are in tlu sjnit uirei.u i wt iti, \ 
vuw this change of magnitude as though to a certari extent 

both of them varied in the same proportnn s^, *hat ^ niuainttl 

unchanged up to that point Ihvtuid this point onlv < ne of them 
would vary, and we shall have thirebv reduced thi" complicatu 
( ase to one of the preceding simpler ones 

• Should, for instance 80f 20, 20, become lOtf ad, 

then the proportion of \ to c. and also to C, remains the same in 
this variation up to 1 (KVt 2\ *2*, I p to that point, therefore 
the rate of profit likewise rt mains unchanged \Ne mav then 
take 100c ) 25v ^ 25, as our point of departure we find that v 
increased by 5 to become' lit, so that rose' from 12o to l.Mh 
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thus giving us the second case, that of the simple variation of 

V and the consequent variation of C. The rate of profit, which 
was originally* 20%, rises through this addition of ^ to ^/i,%, 
provided the rate of surplus-value remains the same. 

The same reduction to a simpler case can also take place if 

V and C change their magnitudes in opposite directions. For 
instance, let us again start with 80o +20^+2%, and let this become: 
llOc+lOr+lOb. In that case, with the change going as far as 
40e+10T+10^i the rate of profit would remain the same 20%. 
By adding 70c to this intermediate form, it will drop to 8V«%. 
Thus, we have again reduced the case to an instance of change of 
one variable, namely of c. 

Simultaneous variation of v, c, and C, does not, therefore, 
offer any new aspects and in the final analysis leads back to a 
case in which only one factor is a variable. 

Even the sole remaining case has actually been exhausted, 
namely that in which v and C remain numerically the same, 
while their material elements undergo a change of value, so that 

V stands for a changed quantity of labour put in motion and c 
for a changed quantity of means of production put in motion 

In 80c-l-20v-l-20g, let 20v originally represent the wages of 20 
labourers working 10 hours daily. Then let the wages of each rist* 
from 1 to 1V«. in that case the 20y will pay only 16 labourers 
instead of 20. But if 20 labourers produce a value of 40 in 200 
working-hours, 16 labourers working 10 hours daily will in 
160 working-hours produce a value of only 32. After deducting 
20v for wages, only 12 of the 32 would then remain for surplus- 
value. The rate of surplus-value would have fallen from 100% 
to 60%. But since we have assumed the rate of surplus-value 
to be constant, the working-day would have to be prolonged by 
one-quarter, from 10 to 12Vt hours. If 20 labourers working 
10 hours daily = 200 working-hours produce a value of 40, then 
16 labourers working 12 V 2 hours daily = 200 hours will produce 
the same value, and the capital of 80c-f-20v would as before yield 
the same surplus-value of 20. 

Conversely, if wages were to fall to such an extent that 20v 
would represent the wages of 30 labourers, then s would remain 
constant only if the working-day were reduced from 10 to 6*/,. 
hours. For 20xl0=30x6*/>=200 working-hours. 

We have already in the main discussed to what extent c may in 
these divergent examples remain unchanged in terms of value 
expressed in money and yet represent different quantities of 
means of production changed in accordance with changing con- 
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ditions. In its pure form this case would be possible only by way 
of an exception. 

As for a change in the value of the elements of c which increases 
or decreases their mass but leaves the sum of the value of c un- 
changed, it does not affect either the rate of profit or the rate of 
surplus-value, so long as it does not lead to a change in the magni- 
tude of V. 

We have herewith exhausted all the possible cases of variation 
of v, c, and C in our equation. We have seen that the rate of profit 
may fall, remain unchanged, or rise, while the rate of surplus- 
value remains the same, with the least change in the proportion 
of V to c or to C, being sufficient to change the rate of profit as 
well. 

We have seen, furthermore, that in variations of v there is a 
certain limit everywhere beyond which it is economically im- 
possible for s' to remain constant. Since every one-sided variation 
of c must also *^ach a certain limit where v can no longer remain 
unchanged, we find that there are limits for every possible varia- 
tion of^, beyond which s' must likewise become variable. In 

V.4 

the variations of s' which we shall now discuss, this interaction 
of the different variables of our equation will stand out still 
clearer. 

II. s' variable 

We obtain a general formula for the rates of profit with different 
rates of surplus-value, no matter whether remains constant or 
not, by converting the equation: 
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1) s' variable, constant. 

In this casp we have the equations: 

/ » V t /V 

P -c* Pi-=®. -c- 

in both of which is equal. Therefore: 

p':p;=s':s(. 

The rates of profit of two capitals of the same composition are 
to each other as the two corresponding rates of surplus-value. Since 

in the fraction it is not a question of the absolute magnitudes of 

V and C, but only of their ratio, this applies to all capitals of equal 
composition whatever their absolute magnitude. 

80c~20^-20,: C = 100, s'-100%, p' 20% 
160c-40v-+-20,; C--- 200. s' -50°;, p' 10% 
100°^:50°4 20°;: 10%. 

If the absolute magnitudes of v and C are the same in both 
cases, the rates of profit are moreover also related to one another 
as the amounts of surplus-value: 

p' : pi^ s'v ;s;v - s : Sj. 

For instance: 

80c -20,-20,: s'- 100°;. p'-20% 

80c-i0,-10,; .s'-50%, p'--10°o 

20°o : 10° . -- 100 y 20 : 50 X 20 - 20, : 10,. 

It is now clear that with capitals of equal absolute or percent- 
age composition the rate of surplus-value can differ only if either 
the wages, or the length of the working-day, or the intensity »)f 
labour, differ. In the following three cases: 

I. 80c - 20, -f- 10,; s' = 50%, p' = 10% 

II. 80o-r 20,-7-20,; s' -100%, p' = 20% 

III. 80c-20,-40,; s' =200%, p'=40% 

the total value produced in I is 30 (20,-|-10,); in II it is 40; in III 
it is GO. This may come about in three different ways. 

First, if the wages are different, and 20, stands for a different 
number of labourers in every individual case. Suppose capital I 
employs 15 labourers 10 hours daily at a wage of £l'/8» who 
produce a value of £30, of which £20 replace the wages and £10 
are surplus-value. If wages fall to £1, then 20 labourers may be 
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employed for 10 hours; they will produce a value of £40, of 
which £20 will replace the wages and £20 will he surplus-value. 
Should wages fall still more, to £%, thirty labourers may be 
employed for 10 hours. They will produce a value of £60, of 
which £20 will be deducted for wages and £40 will represent 
surplus-value. 

This case— a constant composition of capital in per cent, a 
constant working-day and constant intensity of labour, and the 
rate of surplus-value varying because of variation in wages— is 
the '»nly one in which Ricardo’s assumption is correct: “Profit 
would be high or low, exactly in proportion as wages were low or 
high.” {Principles, Ch. I, Sect. Ill, p. 18 of the Works of 
D. Ricardo, ed. by MacCulIoch, 1852.) 

Or second, if the intensity of labour varies. In that case, say, 20 
labourers working 10 hours daily with the same means of produc- 
tion produce 30 pieces of a certain commodity in I, 40 in II, and 
GO in III, ui wcicb every piece, aside from the value of the mean.s 
of production incoiporated in it, represents a new value of £1. 
Since every 20 pieces- £20 make ^ood the wages, there remain 
10 pieces £10 for surplu.s-value in I, 20 pieces - £20 in II, 
and 40 pieces=£40 m III. 

Or third, the working-day differs in length. If 20 labourer? 
work with the same intensity for 9 hours in I, 12 hours in II. 
and 18 hours in III, their total products, 30 : 40 :.60 vary as 
9 : 12 : 18. And since wages=20 in every case, 10, 20. and 
40 respectively again remain as surplus-value. 

A rise or fall in wages, therefore, influences the rate of surplus- 
value inversely, and a rise or fall in the intensity of labour, and 
a lengthening or shortening of the working-day, act the same 

way on the rate of surplus-value and thereby, with constant, 

on the rate of profit. 

2) s' and v variable, C constant. 

The following proportion applies in this case: 

p':p( = s'^:s,-^ = s'v:s(v, = s:s,. 

The rates of profit are related to one another as the respective 
amounts of surplus-value. 

Changes in the rate of surplus-value with the variable capital 
remaining constant meant a change in the magnitude and distri- 
bution of the produced value. A simultaneous variation of v and 
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s' also always implies a different distribution, but not always a 
change in the magnitude of the produced value. Three cases are 
possible: 

a) Variation of v and s' takes place in opposite directions, 
but by the same amount; for instance: 

80c+20»+10,; s'=50%, p'=10% 

90c+10,4-20,; s =200%, p' = 20%. 

The produced value is equal in both cases, hence abo the 
quantity of labour performed; 20^ f 10,= 10^4 20,- .‘10. The only 
difference is that in the first case 20 is paid out for wages and 10 
remains as surplus-value, while in the second case wages are only 

10 and surplus-value is therefore 20 . This is the only case in which 
the number of labourers, the intensity of labour, and the length 
of the working-day remain unchanged, while v and s' vary 
simultaneously. 

b) Variation of s' and v also takes place in opposite directions, 
but not by the same amount. In that case the variation of either 
V or s' outweighs the other. 

1. 80c-f 20y- 20.; s' - 100%, p' 20% 

II. 72c-r28y- 20.; s' 71»//o. p' 20% 

III. 84o-rl6y-20,; s' -125%, p' 20%. 

Capital 1 pays for produced value amounting to 40 with 20y, 

11 a lvalue of ^ with 28y, and III a value of .% with 16y. Both 
the produced value and the wages have changed. But a change 
in the produced value means a change in the amount of labour 
performed, hence a change either in the number of labourers, the 
hours of labour, the intensity of labour, or in more than one of 
these. 

c) Variation of s' and v takes place in the .same direction In 
that case the one intensifies the effect of the other. 

90c-M0y-^10,; s'- 100%, p' 10% 

80c-f20y-^30,; .s' 150%, p'-30% 

92c -fSy -^6.; s'-75%, p' = 6%. 

Here too the three values produced are different, namely 20, 50, 
and 14. And thb difference in the magnitude of the respective 
quantities of labour reduces itself once more to a difference in the 
number of labourers, the hours of labour, and the intensity of 
labour, or several or all of these factors. 
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3) s\ V and C variable. 

This case offers no new aspects and is solved the general 
formula given under II, in which s' is variable. 


The effect of a change in the magnitude of the rate of surplus- 
value on the rate of profit hence yields the following cases: 

1) p' increases or decreases in the same proportion as s' if 
remains constant. 

80c -I 20, -f 20,; s'=--100%, p'--20% 

80c-t-20, MO,; s'--50%, p'-10% 

100% : 50%-20% : 10%. 

2) p' rises or falls at a faster rate than s if move.^ in the same 

direction / that is, if it increases or decreases when s' increases 
or decreases. 

80c4 20v-M0,; p' i0% 

70c-f 30, . 20,; s' 00*,%. p' -204, 

r)C;;: 06 >',%< 10 %: 20 %. 

3) p' rises or falls at a slower rate than s' if ~ changes inversely 
to s', but at a slower rate. 

80c-+-20, rlO,; s'=50'’' p' = 10% 

90c. flOv + l.V, s' =150%, p -15% 

50«^, : 150%>10‘»o : 15®o 

4) p' rises while s' falls, or falls while s' rises if changes 
inversely to, and at a faster rate than, s'. 

80c f 20, -t 20,; .n' 100%, p' 20% 

90c-M0,-| 15,; s'--150%, p'--15%. 

s' has risen from 100% to 150%, p' has fallen from 20% to 
150 / 6 . 

5) Finally, p' remains constant whereas s' rises or falls, while 

changes inversely to, hut in exactly the same proportion as, s'. 
It is only this last case which still requires some explanation. 

We have observed earlier in the variations of that one and the 
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same rate of surplus-value may be expressed in very much differ- 
ent rates of profit. Now we see that one and the same rate of 
profit may be based on very much different rates of surplus- 
value. But while any change in the proportion of v to C is suf- 
ficient to produce a difference in the rate of profit so long as s is 
constant, a change in the magnitude of s must lead to a cor- 
responding inverse change of in order that the rate of profit 

remain the same. In the case of one and the same capital, or in 
that of two capitals in one and the same country this is possible 
but in e.xceptional cases. Assume, for example, that we have a 
capital of 

80c -I- 20^ -r 20,; C = 100. s'- 100%, p'-20%; 

and let us suppose that wages fall to such an extent that the same 
number of labourers is obtainable for lOy instead of 20,. Then, 
other things being equal, and 4, being released, we shall have: 

80c-rl6v+24,; C 96, s'- 150%, p'=25%. 

In order that p' may now— 20% as before, the total capital 
would have to increase to 120. the constant capital therefore 
rising to 104: 

104c4-16,-r24,; C--120, s'- 150%, p'-20%. 

This would only be possible if the fall in wages were attended 
simultaneously by a change in the productivity of labour which 
required such a change in the composition of capital. Or, if the 
value in money of the constant capital increased from 80 to 104. 
In short, it would require an accidental coincidence of conditions 
such as occurs in exceptional cases. In fact, a variation of s' that 

does not call for the simultaneous variation of v, and thus of 

is conceivable only under very definite conditions, namely in such 
branches of industry in which only fixed capital and labour are 
employed, while the materials of labour are supplied by Nature. 

But this is not so when the rates of profit of two different coun- 
tries are compared. For in that case the same rate of profit is, in 
effect, based largely on different rates of surplus-value. 

It follows from all of these five cases, therefore, that a rising 
rate of profit may correspond to a falling or rising rate of surplus- 
value, a falling rate of profit to a rising or falling rate of surplus- 
value, and a constant rate of profit to a rising or falling rate of 
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surplus-value. And we have seen in I that a rising, falling, or 
constant rate of profit may also accord with a constant rate of 
surplus-value. 


The rate of profit, therefore, depends on two main factors— the 
rate of surplus-value and the value-composition of capital. The 
effects of these two factors may be briefly summed up as follows, 
by giving the composition in per cent, for it is immaterial which 
of che two portions of the capital causes the variation: 

The rates of profit of two different capitals, or of one and the 
same capital in two successive different conditions, 

are equal 

1) if the per cent composition of the rapitals is the same and 
their rates of surplus-value are equal; 

2) if their per cent composition is not the same, and the rates 
of surplus- value are unequal, provided the products of the rates 
of surplus-value by the percentage's of the variable portions of 
capitals (s' by v) are the same, i.e , if the masses of surplus-value 
(s— s'v) calculated in per cent of the total capital are equal; fn 
other words, if the factors s' and v are inversely proportional 
to one another in both cases. 

T/iey are unequal 

1) if the per cent composition is equal and the rates of surplus- 
value are unequal, in which case they are related as the rates of 
surplus-value; 

2) if the rates of surplus-value are the same and the per cent 
composition is unequal, in which case they are related as the 
variable portions of the capitals; 

3) if the rates of surplus-value are unequal and the per cent 
composition not the same, in which case they are related as the 
products s'v, i.e., as the quantities of surplus-value calculated 
in per cent of the total capital.*** 

The manuscript contains also very detailed calculations of the differ- 
ence l^tween the rate of surplus-value and the rate of profit (s' — p'l, which 
has very interestmg peculiarities, and whose movement indicates where the 
Awo rates draw apart or approach one another. Th^ mov^ents may also 
he represented by curves. I am not reproducing this material, because it is 
of less importance to the immediate purposes of this work, and because it 
is enough here to call attention to this fact for readers who wish to pursue 
this point further.— E. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE EFFECT OF THE TURNOVER 
ON THE RATE OF PROHT 

[The effect of the turnover on the production of surplus-value, 
and consequently of profit, has been discussed in Book II. Briefly 
summarised it signifies that owing to the time span required for 
turnover, not all the capital can be employed all at once in pro- 
duction; some of the capital always lies idle, either in the form 
of money-capital, of raw material supplies, of finished but still 
unsold commodity-capital, or of outstanding claims; that the 
capital in active production, i.e., in the production and appro- 
priation of surplus-value, is always short by this amount, and 
that the produced and appropriated surplus-value is always 
curtailed to the same extent. The shorter the period of turnover, 
the smaller this idle portion of capital as compared with the 
whole, and the larger, therefore, the appropriated surplus-value, 
provided other conditions remain the same. 

It has already b^n shown in detail in Book II* how the 
quantity of produced surplus-\alue is augmented by reductions 
in the period of turnover, or of one of its two sections, in the time 
of production and the time of circulation. But since the rate of 
profit only expresses the relation of the produced quantity of 
surplus-value to the total capital employed in its production, it 
is evident that any .such reduction increases the rate of profit. 
Whatever has been said earlier in Part II of Book II in regard 
to surplus-value, applies equally to profit and the rate of profit 
and needs no repetition here. We wish only to stress a few of 
the principal points. 

The chief means of reducing the time of production is higher 
labour productivity, which is commonly called industrial progress.' 
If this does not involve a simultaneous considerable increase in 
the outlay of total capital resulting from the installation of 
expensive machinery, etc., and thus a reduction of the rate of 

* English edition: Vol. II, pp. 293-98. — Ed. 
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profit, which is calculated on the total capital, this rate must 
rise. And this is decidedly true in the case of many of the latest 
improvements in metallurgy and in the chemicaf industry. The 
recently discovered methods of producing iron and steel, such as 
the processes of Bessemer, Siemens, Gilchrist-Thomas, etc., cut 
to a minimum at relatively small costs the formerly arduous 
processes. The making of alizarin, a red dye-stuff extracted from 
coal-tar, requires but a few weeks, and this by means of already 
existing coal-tar dye-producing installations, to yield the same 
results which formerly required years. It took a year for the 
madder to mature, and it was customary to let the roots grow 
a few years more before they were processed. 

The chief means of reducing the time of circulation is improved 
communications. The last fifty years have brought about a revo- 
lution in this field, comparable only with the industrial revolution 
of the latter half of the 18th century. On land the macadamLsed 
road has been displaced by the railway, on sea the slow and irregu- 
lar sailing vessel nas been pushed into the background by the 
rapid and dependable steamboat I'lie, and the entire globe is being 
girdled by telegraph wires. The Suez Canal has fully opened 
East Asia and Australia to steamer traffic. The time of circulation 
of a shipment of commodities to Ea.st Asia, at least twelve months 
in 1847 (cf. Buch II, S. 235*), has now been reduced to almost 
as many weeks. The two large centres of the crises of 1825-57, 
America and India, have been brought from 70 to 90 per cent 
nearer to the European industrial countries by this revolution 
in transport, and have thereby lost a good deal of their explosive 
nature. The period of turnover of the total world commerce has 
been reduced to the same extent, and the efficacy of the capital 
involved in it has been more than doubled or trebled. It goes 
without saying that this has not been without effect on the rate 
of profit. 

To single out the effect of the turnover of total capital on the 
rate of profit we must assume all other conditions of the capital.s 
to be compared as equal. Aside from the rate of surplus-value 
and the working-day it is also notably the per cent composition 
which we must assume to be the same. Now let us take a capital 
•A composed of 80^4 20, = 100 C, which makes two turnovers 
yearly at a rato of surplus-value of 100%. The annual product 
is then: 
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160o+40r-|-40^. However, to determine the rate of profit we 
do not calculate the 40^ on the turned-over capital-value of 200, 
but on the advanced capital of 100, and thus obtain p'=40%. 

Now let us compare this with a capital B=160 o+40t= 200 C, 
which has the same rate of surplus-value of 100%, but which is 
turned over only oiibe a year. The annual product of this capital 
is, therefore, the same as that of A: 

160e+40T+40|. But this time the 4(^ are to be calculated on an 
advance of capital amounting to 200, which yields a rate of 
profit of only 20%, or one-half that of A. 

We find, then, that for capitals with an equal per cent composi- 
tion, with equal rates of surplus-value and equal working-days, 
the rates of profit of the two capitals are related inversely as 
their periods of turnover. If either the composition, the rates of 
surplus-value, the working-day, or the wages, are unequal in the 
two compared cases, this would naturally produce further differ- 
ences in the rates of profit; but these are independent of the turnover 
and, for this reason, do not concern us at this point. They have 
already been discussed in Chapter III. 

The direct effect of a reduced period of turnover on the pro- 
duction of surplus-value, and consequently of profit, consists of 
an increased efficiency imparted thereby to the variable portion 
of capital, as shown in Book II, Chapter XVI, The Turnover 
of Variable Capital”. This chapter demonstrated that a variable 
capital of 500 turned over ten times a year produces as much 
surplus-value in this time as a variable capital of 5,000 with 
the same rate of surplus-value and the same wages, turned over 
just once a year. 

Take capital I, consisting of 10,000 fixed capital whose annual 
depreciation is 10% =1,000, of 500 circulating constant and 500 
variable capital. Let the variable capital turn over ten times 
per year at a 100% rate of surplus-value. For the sake of simplicity 
we assume in all the following examples that the circulating 
constant capital is turned over in the same time as the variable, 
which is generally the case in practice. Then the product of one 
such period of turnover will be: 

100c (depreciation)-|-500c-|- 500^+500, =1,600 
and the product of one entire year, with ten such tumovers,will be 
1.000c (depreciation)-!- 5,000c f5,0(X)T 4*5,000,= 16,000, 

c-11,000. »-=5.ooo. p' = -nS='45*;u%. 
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Now let us take capital 11:9,000 fixed capital, 1,000 annual 
wear and tear, 1,000 circulating constant capital, 1,000 variable 
capital, 100% rate of surplus-value, 5 turnovers of variable 
capital per year. Then the product of each of the turnovers of the 
variable capital will be: 

200, (depreciation) T 1 ,000c M ,000, -H ,000s -1,200, 

and the total annual product after five turnovers: 

1,000, (depreciation) - 5,000, t 5.(Kj0v • 5,000, 16,000, 


C 11,000, s -- 5,000, p' 


1 


-45V„o„. 


Further, take capital III >Mlh no fixed c ipilal. 6,(JO<> circulating 
constant capital and 5,fXK) variable lupital Let there be one turn- 
over per year at a KXt";, rate of surplus-value. Then the total 
annual prou-.i. t i.- 


6.(KKV . 5,000, • 5.0(K), 

C ll.Mdu. ^ - 5 .'(tM». p 


16 . 000 , 

'i I., ') 

l !.(''! I 




In all the thn-e cases we therefore have the same annual quan- 
tity of surplus value 5,00(), and. since the total capital is like- 
wise equal in all three cases, namely 11,000, also the same 
rate of profit of 'i5‘',i**<i- 

But should capital I have only 5 instead of 10 turnovers of its 
variable part per year, the result would be different The product 
of one turnover would then be: 


200, (depreciation) • fiOt*, • 5(t0v • iKK), 1,700. 

And the annual product 

1,000, (depreciation) » 2,r>00f ♦ 2..500» • 2,50(t, H,5(X), 

t: 11.000, s 2,:)00; p'- 


■2 :h).) 
1 1 .IKK) 


/ o„ 

— 11 0 


The rate of profit has fallen one half, because the period of 
turnover has doubled. 

• The quantity of surplus value appropriated in one year is 
therefore equal to the quantity of surplus-value appropriated in 
one turnover of the ranabU capital multiplied by the number of 
such turnovers per year. Suppose we call the surplus-value, or 
profit, appropriated in one year S, the surplus-value appropriated 
in one period of turnover s, the number of turnovers of the 
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variable capital io one year n, then S— sn, and the annual rate 
of surplus-value S' — s'n, as already demonstrated in Book II, 
Chapter XVI. !!• 

It goes without saying that the formula p' 

correct only so long ,as the v in the numerator is the same as that 
in the denominator. In the denominator v stands for the entire 
portion of the total capital used on an average as variable capital 
for the payment of wages. The v of the numerator is primarily only 
determined by the fact that a certain quantity of surplus-value -s 

is produced and appropriated by it, whose relation to it is m'. 
the rate of surplus- value. It is only along these line.t that the for- 
mula p' - -r is transformed into the other: p' - s' - The v of 

the numerator will now be more accurately determined by the fact 
that It must equal the v of the denominator, that i.s, the entire 

variable portion of capital C. In other words, the equation p' = 

may be correctly transformed into the equation p'---s' ^_^^only if 

s stands for surplus-value produced in one turnover of the variable 
capital. Should s be only a portion of this surplus-value, then 
s=s'v is still correct, but this v is then smaller than the v in C 
— c-rv, because it is smaller than the entire variable capital ex- 
pended for wages. But should s stand for more than the surplus- 
value of one turnover of v, then a portion of this v, or perhaps 
the whole of it, serves twice, namely in the first and in the second 
turnover, and eventuall> in subsequent turnovers. The v which 
produces the surplus-value and represents the sum of all paid 
wages, is therefore greater than the v in c f v and the calculation 
falls into error. 

To make the formula precise for the annual rate of profit, we 
must substitute the annual rate of surplus-value for the simple 
rate of surplus-value, that is, substitute S' or s'n for s'. In other 
words, we must multiply the rate of surplus-value s', or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the variable capital v contained in 
C, by n, the number of turnovers of this variable capital in one 

year. Thus we obtain p'--=s'n^, which is the formula for the 
annual rate of profit. 

The amount of variable capital invested in his husiness is some 
thing the capitalist himself does not know in most cases. We have 


* English edition: Vol. II, p. 305.— gd. 
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seen in Qupter VIII of Book II, and shall see further along, that 
the only essential distinction within his capital which impresses 
itself upon the capitalist is that of fixed and circulating capital. 
He takes money to pay wages from his cash-box containing the 
part of the circulating capital he has on hand in the form of 
money, so far as it is not deposited in a bank; he takes money from 
the same cash-box for raw and auxiliary materiab, and credits 
both items to the same cash-account. And even if he should keep 
a separate account for wages, at the close of the year this would 
only show the sum paid out for this item, hence vn, but not the 
variable capital v itself. In order to ascertain this, he would have 
to make a special calculation, of which we propose here to give 
an illustration. 

For this purpose we select the cotton spinnery of 10,000 mule 
spindles described in Book I (S. 209/201)* and assume that the 
data given there for one week of April 1871, are in force during 
the whole >eai. The fixed capital incorporated in the machinery 
was £10,000. The circulating capital was not given. We assume 
it to have been £2,500. This is a rather high estimate, but justified 
by the assumption, which we must alwaj's make here, that no 
credit operations wen* effected, hence no permanent or temporal^' 
employment of other people's capital. The value of the weekly 
product was composed of £20 for depreciation of machinery, 
£358 circulating constant advanced capital (rent £6; cotton 
£342; coal, gas, oil, £10), £52 variable capital paid out for wages, 
and £80 surplus-value. Therefore, 

20!c (depreciation)-f-358c-f*52T+80, = 510. 

The weekly advance of circulating capital therefore was 358c 
-{-52 t— 410. In terms of per cent this was 87. 3c -r 12. 7^. For the 
entire circulating capital of £2,500 this would be £2,182 constant 
and £318 variable capital. Since the total expenditure for wages 
in one year was 52 times £52, or £2,704, it follows that in a year 
the variable capital of £318 was turned over almost exactly 8‘/, 
times. The rate of surplus-value was •®/5j—153*'/u%- calcu- 
late the rate of profit on the b’>sis of the^ elements by inserting 

the above values in the formula p' -s'n :s'- 153“/,,, n— 8*/,. 

V -318, G - 12,500; hence: 

p' - 153"/„ X HV,X ^2^ = 33.27%. 


* English edition: p. 219. — EJ. 
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We test this by means of the simple formula The total 

annual surplu9-value or profit amounts to 52 times £80, or £4,160, 
and this divided hy the total capital of £12,500 gives us 33.28%, 
or almost an identical result. This is an abnormally high rate of 
profit, which may only he explained hy extraordinarily favourable 
conditions of the moment (very low prices of cotton along with 
very high prices of yam), and could certainly not have obtained 
throughout the year. 

The s'n in the formula p' = s'n^ stand.s, as has been .said, for the 

thing called in Book II* the annual rate of surplus-value. In the 
above case it is 153“/,,% multiplied by 8*',, or in exact figures, 
l,307*/„®i. Thus, if a certain Biedermann** was shocked by the 
abnormity of an annual rate of surplus-value of l.OOO^’o u.sed as 
an illustration in Book II, he will now pcrhap.s be pacified by 
this annual rate of surplus-value of more than ],3(X)% taken 
from the living experience of Manchester. In times of greatest 
prosperity, such as we have not indeed seen for a long time, Mich 
a rate is by no means a rarity. 

For that matter we have here an illustration (»f the actual 
composition of capital in modern large-.scale industry. The total 
capital is broken up into £12,182 constant and £318 n unable 
capital, a sum of £12,500. In terms of percent this is97*,,^.-r2‘ 

-=1(X) C. Only one-fortieth of the total, but in more than an eight 
fold annual turnover, .serves for the payment of wages 

Since very few capitalists ever think of making calculation^ of 
this sort with reference to their own business, statistics is alnio.'^t 
completely silent about the relation of the constant portion of the 
total social capital to its variable portion. Only the American 
census gives W'hat is possible under modern conditions, namely 
the sum of wages paid in each line of business and the profits 
realLsed. Questionable as they may be, being based on the capi- 
talist's own uncontrolled statements, they are neverthele.*«.s \(ry 
valuable and the only records available to us on this subject fin 
Europe we are far too delicate to expect such revelations from 
our major capitalists. — F. A’.] 

• English edition' Vol II, p. 2'Ci - h'd 

•• BMennann — Philistine A pun. being aUn the name 'if the editor of 
the DeutMche Allgemtlne Zeitung.- Ed. 




CHAPTER V 

KCONOMY IN THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF rX)NSTANT CAPITAL 

I. IN GENERAL 

Tho increase of absolute surplus-value, or the prolongation of 
surplus la^ t.'" and thus <if the working day, ivhile the variable 
capital remains th* same and thus employs the same number of 
labourers at the same nominal wat'. s, regardless of whether over- 
time IS paid or not, reduces the n lative value of the constant cap- 
ital as compared to the total and the variable capital, and thereby 
increa.ses the rate of profit, again irrespective of the growth of the 
quantity of surplus-value and a possibly rising rate of surplus- 
value. The volume of the fixed portion of constant capita i, such 
as factory buildings, machinery, etc., remains the same, no 
matter whether those serve the labour-process 16 or 12 hours. 
A prolongation of the working-day does not entail any fresh 
expenditures in this, the most expensive portion of constant 
capital. F'urthermore. the value of the fixed capital is thereby 
reproduced in a smaller number of turnover periods, so that the 
time for which it must be advanced to make a certain profit is 
abbreviated. A prolongation of the working-day therefore in- 
creases the profit, even if overtime is paid, or even if, up to a 
certain point, it is better paid than the normal hours of labour. 
The ever-mounting need to increase fixed capital in modem in- 
dustry was therefore one of the mam reasons prompting profit-mad 
capitalists to lengthen the working day.*’ The same conditions 
tjo not obtain if the workiiig-day is constant. Then it is neces- 
sary either to increase the number of labourers, and with them to 

"Sinre in all f.ictorio‘« there is a very large amount of fixed capital 
in buildings and inarhinery, the greater the number of hours that machineiy’ 
can be kept at work the greater will be the return." (Reports of Insp. of 
Fart., .31st October. 18.S8, p 8 ) 
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a certain extent the amount of fixed capital, the buildings, ma- 
chinery, etc., in order to exploit a greater quantity of labour 
(for we leave aside deductions from wages or the depression of 
wages below their normal level), or, if the intensity and, con- 
sequently, the productivity of labour, increase and, generally, 
more relative surplus-value is produced, the magnitude of the 
circulating portion of constant capital increases in such industrial 
branches which use raw materials, since more raw material, 
etc., is processed in a given time; and, secondly, the amount 
of machinery set in motion by the same number of labourers, 
therefore also this part of constant capital, increases as well. 
Hence, an increase in surplus-value is accompanied by an increase 
in constant capital, and the growing exploitation of labour by 
greater outlays of the means of production through which labour 
is exploited, i.e., by a greater investment of capital. Therefore, 
the rate of profit is thereby reduced on the one hand while it 
increases on the other. 

Quite a number of current expenses remain almost or entire- 
ly the same whether the working-day is longer or shorter. The 
cost of supervision is less for 500 working-men during 18 working- 
hours than for 750 working-men during 12 working-hours. “The 
expense of working a factory 10 hours almost equals that of work- 
ing it 12." (Reports of Insp. of Fact., October 1848, p. 37.)StaU* 
and municipal taxes, fire insurance, wages of various permanent 
employees, depreciation of machinery, and various other expenses 
of a factory, remain unchanged whether the working-time is long 
or short. To the extent to which production decreases, these ex- 
penses rise as compared to the profit. (Reports of Insp. of Fact., 
October 18G2, p. 19 ) 

The period in which the value of the machinery and of the other 
components of fixed capital is reproduced is determined in practice 
not by their mere lifetime, but by the duration of the entire 
labour-process during which they serve and wear out. If the la- 
bourers must work 18 instead of 12 hours, this makes a difference 
of three days more per week, so that one week is stretched into 
one and a half, and two years into three. If this overtime is unpaid 
the labourers give away gratis a week out of every three and a 
year out of every three on top of the normal surplus-labour time. 
In this way, the reproduction of the value of the machinery is 
speeded up 50% and accomplished in two-thirds of the usually 
required time. 

To avoid useless complications, we proceed in this analysis, and 
in that of price fluctuations for raw materials (Chap. VI), from the 
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assumption that the mass and rate of surplus-value are given. 

As already shown in the presentation of co-operation, division 
of labour and machinery, the economy of productiT>n conditions* 
found in large-scale production is essentially due to the fact that 
these conditions prevail as conditions of social, or socially com- 
bined, labour, and therefore as .social conditions of labour. They 
are commonly consumed in the process of production by the 
aggregate labourer, instead of being consumed in small fractions 
by a mass of labourers operating disconnectedly or, at best, 
directly co-ofierating on a small scale. In a large factory with 
one or two central motors the cost of these motors does not in- 
crease in the same ratio as their horse-power and, hence, their 
possible sphere of activity. The cost of the transmi.ssion equip- 
ment does not grow in the same ratio as the total number of work- 
ing machines which it sets in motion. The frame of a machine 
does not become dearer in the same ratio as the mounting number 
of tools wiiicii it employs as its organs, etc. Furthermore, the 
concentration of mtuns of production yield.s a saving on buildings 
of various kinds not only for tk ■ actual workshops, but also 
for storage, etc. The same applies to e.xpenditure« for fuel, light- 
ing, etc. Other condi. ions of production remain the same, whether 
used by many or by few. 

This total economy, arising as it does from the concentration of 
means of production and their use en masse, imperatively require.*^, 
however, the accumulation and co-operation of labourers, i.e , 
a social combination of labour. Hence, it originates quite as much 
from the social nature of labour, just as surplus-value originates 
from the .surplus-labour of the individual labourer considered 
singly. Even the continual improvements, which are here pos- 
sible and necessary, are due solely to the social experience and 
observation ensured and made possible by production of aggregate 
labour combined on a largo scale. 

The same is true of the second big source of economy in the con- 
ditions of production. We refer to the reconversion of the excre- 
tions of production, the so-called waste, into new elements of 
production, either of the same or of some other line of industry; 
to the processes by which this so-called excretion is thrown back 
into the cycle of production and, consequently, consumption, 
whether productive or individual. This line of savings, which 
we shall later examine more closely, is likewise the result of 
large-scale social labour. It is the attendant abundance of this 


• English edition: Vol. 1, pp. 324-25. — Ed. 
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waste which renders it available again for commerce and thereby 
turns it into new elements of production. It is only as waste of 
combined production, therefore, of large-scale production, that 
it becomes important to the production process and remains a 
bearer of exchange-value. This waste, aside from the services 
which it performs hs new element of production, reduces the cost 
of the raw material to the extent to which it is again saleable, 
for this cost always includes the normal waste, namely the 
quantity ordinarily lost in processing. The reduction of the cost 
of this portion of constant capital increases pro tanto the rate 
of profit, assuming the magnitude of the variable capital and the 
rate of surplus-value to be given. 

If the surplus-value is given, the rate of profit can be increased 
only by reducing the value of the constant capital required for 
commodity-production. So far as constant capital enters into 
the production of commodities, it is not its exchange-value, 
but its use-value alone, which matters. The quantity of labour 
which flax can absorb in a spinnery does not depend on its value, 
but on its quantity, assuming the productivity of labour, i.e., 
the level of technical development, to be given. In like manner 
the assistance rendered by a machine to, .say, three labourers 
does not depend on its value, but on its use-value as a machine. 
On one level of technical development a bad machine may be 
expensive and on another a good machine may be cheap. 

The increased profit received by a capitalist through the cheap- 
ening of, say, cotton and spinning machinery, is the result of 
higher labour productivity; not in the spinnery, to be sure, but 
in cotton cultivation and construction of machinery. It requires 
smaller outlays of the conditions of labour to incorporate a given 
quantity of labour, and hence to extract a given quantity of 
surplus-labour. The costs required to appropriate a certain 
quantity of surplus-labour diminish. 

We have already mentioned savings yielded in the production 
process through co-operative use of means of production by the ag- 
gregate, or socially combined, labour. Other savings of constant 
capital arising from the shortening of the time of circulation in 
which the development of means of communication is a dominant 
material factor will be discussed later. At this point we shall 
deal with the savings yielded by continuous improvements of 
machinery, namely 1) of its material, e.g., the substitution of 
iron for wood; 2) the cheapening of machinery due to the general 
improvement of machine-building; so that, although the value 
of the fixed portion of constant capital increases continually 
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with the development of labour on a large scale, it does not in- 
crease at the same rate^*; 3) special improvements enabling exist- 
ing machinery to work more cheaply and effectively;* for instance, 
improvements of steam-boilers, etc., which will be discussed 
later on in greater detail; 4) reduction of waste through better 
machinery. 

Whatever reduces the wear of machinery, and of fixed capital in 
general, for any given period of production, cheapens not only the 
individual commodity, in view of the fact that in its price every 
individual commodity reproduces its aliquot share of this depre- 
ciation, but reduces also the aliquot portion of the invested 
capital for this period. Repair work, etc., to the extent that it 
becomes necessary, is added to the original cost of the machin- 
ery. A reduction in repair costs, due to greater durability of the 
mathinery, lowers pro tanto the price of this machinery. 

It may again be said of all these savings that they are largely 
possible oniy lor combined labour, and are often not realised 
until production is carried forward on a still larger scale, so 
that they require an even greater lombination of labour in the 
immediate process of production. 

However, on the other hand the development of the productive 
power of labour in any one line of production, e.g., the production 
of iron, coal, machinery, in architecture, etc., which may again he 
partly connected with progress in the field of intellectual produc- 
tion, notably natural science and its practical application, appears 
to be the premise for a reduction of the value, and consequently of 
the cost, of means of production in other lines of industry, e.g.. 
the textile industry, or agriculture. This is self-evident, since a 
commodity which is the product of a certain branch of industry 
enters another as a means of production. Its greater or lesser price 
depends on the productivity of labour in the line of production 
from which it issues as a product, and is at the same time a factor 
that not only cheapens the commodities into whose production 
it goes as a means of production, but also reduces the value of 
the constant capital whose element it here becomes, and thereby 
one that increases the rate of profit. 

The characteristic feature of this kind of saving of constant 
capital arising from the progressive development of industry is 
that the rise in the rate of profit in one line of industry depends on 
the development of the productive power of labour in another. 
Whatever falls to the capitalist’s advantage in this case is once 


Cf. Ure on the progress in factory construction. 
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more a gain produced by social labour, if not a product of the 
labourers he himself exploits. Such a development of productive 
power is again traceable in the final analysis to the social nature 
of the labour engaged in production; to the division of labour in 
society; and to the development of intellectual labour, especially 
in the natural sciences. What the capitalist thus utilises are the 
advantages of the entire system of the social division of labour. 
It is the development of the productive power of labour in its 
exterior department, in that department which supplies it with 
means of production, whereby the value of the constant capital 
employed by the capitalist is relatively lowered and consequently 
the rate of profit is raised. 

Another rise m the rate of profit is produced, not by savings 
in the labour creating the constant capital, but by savings in the 
application of this capital itself. On the one hand, the concentra- 
tion of labourers, and their large-scale co-operation, saves constant 
capital. The same buildings, and heating and lighting appliances, 
etc., cost relatively less for the large-scale than for small-scale 
production. The same is true of power and working machinery. 
Although their absolute value increases, it falls in comparison to 
the increasing extension of production and the magnitude of the 
variable capital, or the quantity of labour-power set in motion. 
The economy realised by a certain capital within its own line of 
production is first and foremost an economy in labour, i.c., a 
reduction of the paid labour of its own labourers. The previously 
mentioned economy, on the other band, is distinguished from 
this one by the fact that it accomplishes the greatest pos.sihle 
appropriation of other people’s unpaid labour in the mast 
economical way, i.e., with as little expense as the given scale of 
production will permit. Inasmuch as this economy does not rest 
with the previously mentioned exploitation of the productivity 
of the social labour employed in the production of constant capi- 
tal, but with the economy in the constant capital itself, it springs 
eitW directly from the co-operation and social form of labour 
within a certain branch of production, or from the production of 
machinery, etc., on a scale in which its value does not grow at the 
same rate as its use-value. 

Two points must be borne in mind here: U the value of c= zero, 
then p'=8', and the rate of profit would be at its maximum. 
Second, however, the most important thing for the direct exploita- 
tion of labour iMlf is not the value of the employed means of 
exploitation, he they fixed capital, raw materials or auxiliary 
substances. In so far as they serve as means of absorbing labour. 
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as media in or by which labour and, hence, surplus-labour are 
materialised, the exchange-value of machinery, buildings, raw 
materials, etc., is quite immaterial. What is ultimately essential 
is, on the one hand, the quantity of them technically required 
for combination with a certain quantity of living labour, and, 
on the other, their suitability, i.e., not only good machinery, 
but also good raw and auxiliary materials. The rate of profit 
depends partly on the good quality of the raw material. Good 
material produces less waste. Less raw materials arc then needed 
to absorb the same quantity of labour. Furthermore, the resistance 
to be overcome by the working machine is also less. This partly 
affects even the surplus-value and the rate of surplus-value. The 
labourer needs more time when using bad raw materials to process 
the same quantity. Assuming wages remain the same, this cau.ses 
a reduction in surplus-labour. This also substantially affects the 
reproduction and accumulation of capital, which depend more 
on the productivity than on the amount of labour employed, 
as shown in Book I (S. 627/619 ff.).* 

The capitalist's fanatical insistence on economy in means of 
production is therefore quite understandable. That nothing is 
lost or wasted and thi means of production are consumed only in 
the manner required by production itself, depends partly on the 
skill and intelligence of the labourers and partly on the discipline 
enforced by the capitalist for the combined labour. This disci- 
pline will become superfluous under a social system in which the 
labourers work for their own account, as it has already become 
practically superfluous in piece-work. This fanatical insistence 
comes to the surface also conversely in the adulteration of the 
elements of production, which is one of the principal means of 
lowering the relation of the value of the constant capital to the 
variable capital, and thus of raising the rate of profit. Whereby 
the sale of these elements of production above their value, so far 
as this reappears in the prodiKt, acquires a marked element of 
cheating. 'This practice plays an essential part particularly in 
German industry, whose maxim is: People will surely appreciate 
if we send them good sample^ at first, and then inferior goods 
afterward. However, as these matters belong to tbe sphere of 
competition they do not concern us here. 

It should be noted that this raising of the rate of profit by means 
of lowering tbe value of tbe constant capital, i.e., by reducing its 
expensiveness, does not in any way depend on whether tbe branch 


* Engliah edition: p. 603.— 
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of industry in which it takes place produces luxuries, or necessi- 
ties for the consumption of labourers, or means of production 
generally. TIfis last circumstance would only be of material 
importance if it were a question of the rate of surplus-value, 
which depouds essentially on the value of labour-power, i.e., 
on the value of the customary necessities of the labourer. Bui 
in the present case the surplus-value and the rate of surplus- 
value have been assumed as given. The relation of surplus-value 
to total capital — and this determines the rate of profit— depends 
under these circumstances exclusively on the value of the 
constant capital, and in no way on the use-value of the elements 
of which it is composed. 

A relative cheapening of the means of production does not, of 
course, exclude the possible increase of their absolute aggregate 
value, for the absolute volume in which they are employed grows 
tremendously with the development of the productive power of 
laboyr and the attendant growth of the level of production. 
Economy in the use of constant capital, from whatever angle 
it may be viewed, is, in part, the exclusive result of tht fact 
that the means of production function and are consumed as joint 
means of production of the combined labourer, so that the result- 
ing saving appears as a product of the social nature of directly 
productive labour; in part, however, it is the result of developing 
productivity of labour in spheres which supply capital with its 
means of production, so that if we view the total labour in rela- 
tion to total capital, and not simply the labourers employed by 
capitalist X in relation to capitalist Y, this economy presents 
itself once more as a product of the development of the produc- 
tive forces of social labour, with the only difference that capital 
ist X enjoys the advantage not only of the productivity of labour 
in his own establishment, but also of that in other establishments. 
Yet the capitalist views economy of his constant capital as a 
condition wholly independent of, and entirely alien to, hi.s 
labourers. He is always well aware, however, that the labourer has 
something to do with the employer buying much or little labour 
with the same amount of money (for this is how the transaction 
between the capitalist and labourer appears in his mind). This 
economy in the application of the means of production, 
this method of obtaining a certain result with a minimum outlay 
appears more than any other inner power of labour as an inherent 
power of capital and a method peculiar and characteristic of 
the capitalist mode of production. 

This conception is so much the less surprising since it appears 
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to accord with fact, and since the relationship of capital actually 
conceals the inner connection behind the utten indifference, 
isolation, and alienation in which they place the labourer 
vis-i-vis the means incorporating his labour. 

First, the means of production that make up the constant capi- 
tal represent only the money belonging to the capitalist (just as 
the body of the Homan debtor represented the money of his credi- 
tor, according to Linguet*) and are related to him alone, while the 
labourer, who comes in contact with them only in the direct 
process of production, deals with them as use-values of production 
only, as means of labour and materials of production, increa.se or 
decrease of their value, therefore, has as little bearing on his rela- 
tions to the capitalist as the circumstance whether he may be 
working with copper or iron. For that matter, the capitalist like.s 
to view this point differently, as we shall later indicate, whenever 
the means u! production gam in value and thereby reduce his 
rate of profit. 

Second, in so far as these means • f production in the capitalist 
production process are at the same time means of exploiting 
labour, the labourer is no more concerned with their relative 
dearness or cheapness than a horse is concerned W'ith the dearness 
or cheapness of its bit and bridle. 

Finally, w'e have earlier** seen that, in fact, the labourer looks 
at the social nature of his labour, at its combination with the 
labour of others for a common purpose, as he would at an alien 
power; the condition of realising this combination is alien pro- 
perty, whose dissipation would be totally indifferent to him if 
he were not compelled to economise with it. The situation is 
quite different in factories owned by the labourers themselves, 
as in Rochdale, for instance. 

It scarcely needs to be mentioned then, that as far as concerns 
the productivity of labour in one branch of industry as a lever for 
cheapening and' improving the means of production in another, 
and thereby raising the rate of profit, the general interconnection 
of social labour affects the labourers as a matter alien to them, a 
matter that actually concerns the capitalist alone, since it is he 
wjio buys and appropriates these means of production. The fact 
that he buys the product of labourers in another branch of industry 
with the product of labourers in his ow’n, and that he therefore dis- 


• ILinguet] Thiorie dei lots eiviUt, pu prinelpei fondamentaux de la 
iocietf, tome 11. Lomires, 1767, livre V, rhapitre X.X.— £d. 
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poses of the product of the labourers of another capitalist only by 
gratuitously arppropriating that of his own, is a development that 
is fortunately concealed by the process of circulation, etc. 

Moreover, since production on a large scale develops for the 
first time in its capitalist form, the thirst tor profits on the one 
hand, and competition on the other, which compels the cheapest 
possible production of commodities, make this economy in the 
emplo3rment of constant capital appear as something peculiar to 
the capitalist mode of production and therefore as a function of 
the capitalist. 

Just as the capitalist mode of production promotes the develop- 
ment of the productive powers of social labour, on the one hand, 
so does it whip on to economy in the employment of constant 
capital on the other. 

However, it is not only the alienation and indifference that 
arise between the labourer, the bearer of living labour, and the 
economical, i.e., rational and thrifty, use of the material condi- 
tions of his labour. In line with its contradictory and antagonistic 
nature, the capitalist mode of production proceeds to count the 
prodigious dissipation of the labourer’s life and health, and 
the lowering of his living conditions, as an economy in the use of 
constant capital and thereby as a means of raising the rate 
of profit. 

Since the laboi)rer passes the greater portion of his life in the 
process of production, the conditions of the production process 
are largely the conditions of his active living process, or his living 
conditions, and economy in these living conditions is a method 
of raising the rate of profit; just as we saw earlier* that over- 
work, the transformation of the labourer into a work horse, is 
a means of increasing capital, or speeding up the production of 
surplus-value. Such economy extends to overcrowding close and 
unsanitary premises with labourers, or, as capitalists put it, to 
space saving; to crowding dangerous machinery into close quart- 
ers without using safety devices; to neglecting safety rules in 
production processes pernicious to health, or, as in mining, bound 
up with danger, etc. Not to mention the absence of all provisions 
to render the production process human, agreeable, or at least 
bearable. Prom the capitalist point of view this would be quite 
a useless and senseless waste. The capitalist mode of production 
is generally, despite all its niggardliness, altogether too prodigal 
with its human material, just as, conversely, thanks to its method 


* English edition: Vol. I, pp. 2.31-302.— Ed. 
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of distribution of products through commerce and manner of 
competition, it is very prodigal with its material means, and 
loses for society what it gains for the individual capitalist. 

Just as capital has the tendency to reduce the direct employ- 
ment of living labour to no more than the necessary labour, and 
always to cut down the labour required to produce a commodity 
by exploiting the social productiveness of labour and thus to 
save a maximum of directly applied living labour, so it has also 
the, tendency to employ this labour, reduced to a minimum, 
under the most economical conditions, i.e., to reduce to its 
minimum the value of the employed constant capital. If it is the 
necessary labour-time which determines the value of commod- 
ities, instead of all the labour-time contained in them, so it is 
the capital which realises this determination and, at the same 
time, continually reduces the labour-time socially necessary to 
produce a commodity. The price of the commodity is there- 

by lowered to its minimum since every portion of the labour 
required for its production is redured to its minimum. 

We must make a distinction in economy as regards use of con- 
stant capital. If the quantity, and consequently the sum of the 
value of employed capital, increases, this is primarily only a con- 
centration of more capital in a single hand. Yet it is precisely this 
greater quantity applied by a single source — attended, as a rule, 
by an absolutely greater but relatively smaller amount of 
employed labour— which permits economy of constant capital. To 
take an individual capitalist, the volume of the necessary invest- 
ment of capital, especially of its fixed portion, increases. But its 
value decreases relative to the mass of worked-up materials and 
exploited Labour. 

This is now to be briefly illustrated by a few examples. We shall 
begin at the end— the economy in the conditions of production, in 
so far as these also constitute the living conditions of the labourer. 

II. SAVINGS IN LABOUR CONDITIONS 
AT THE EXPENSE OF THE LABOURERS. 

COAL MINES. NEGLECT OP INDISPENSABLE OUTLAYS 

* “Under the competition which exists among the coal-owners 
and coal-proprietors ... no more outlay is incurred than is suf- 
ficient to overcome the most obvious physical difficulties; and 
under that which prevails among the labouring colliers, who are 
ordinarily more numerous than the work to be done requires, 
a large amount of danger and exposure to the most noxious 
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influences will gladly be encountered for wages a little in advance 
of the agricultural population round them, in an occupation, 
in which they can moreover make a profitable use of their 
children. This double competition is quite sufficient ... to cause a 
large proportion of the pits to be worked with the most imperfect 
drainage and ventilation; often with ill-constructed shafts, bad 
gearing, incompetent engineers; and ill-constructed and ill-pre- 
pared bays and roadways; causing a destruction of life, and 
limb, and health, the statistics of which would present an appalling 
picture.” (First Report on Children's Employment in Mines 
and Collieries, etc., April 21, 1829, p. 102.) About 1860, a weekly 
average of 15 men lost their lives in the English collieries. 
According to the report on Coal Mines Accidents (February 6, 1862), 
a total of 8,466 were killed in the ten years 1852-61. But the report 
admits that this number is far too low, because in the first few 
years, when the inspectors had just been installed and their dis- 
tricts were far too large, a great many accidents and deaths were 
not reported. The very fact that the number of accidents, though 
>till very high, has decreased markedly since the inspection sys- 
tem was established, and this in spite of the limited powers and 
insufficient numbers of the inspectors, demonstrates the natural 
tendency of capitalist exploitation. 'These human sacrifices are 
mostly due to the inordinate avarice of the mine owners. Very 
often they had only one shaft sunk, so that apart from the lack 
of effective ventilation there was no escape were this shaft to 
become obstructed. 

Capitalist production, when considered in isolation from the 
process of circulation and the excesses of competition, is very eco- 
nomical with the materialised labour incorporated in commod- 
ities. Yet, more than any other mode of production, it squanders 
human lives, or living labour, and not only blood and flesh, but 
also nerve and brain. Indeed, it is only by dint of the most 
extravagant waste of individual development that the development 
of the human race is at all safeguarded and maintained in the 
epoch of history immediately preceding the conscious reorgani- 
sation of society. Since all of the economising here discussed 
arises from the social nature of labour, it is indeed just this di- 
rectly social nature of labour which causes the waste of life and 
health. The following question suggested by factory inspector 
R. Baker is characteristic in this respect: “The whole question 
is one for serious' consideration, and in what way this sacrifice 
of infant life oeeasioned by congregational labour can be best 
averted?” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., October 1863, p. 157.) 
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Factories. Under this heading there is covered the disregard for 
safety measures to ensure the security, comfort, ^nd health of 
labourers abo in the actual factories. It is to blame for a large 
portion of the casualty Ibts containing the wounded and killed 
industrial workers (cf. the annual factory reports). Similarly, 
lack of space, ventilation, etc. 

As far back as October 1855, Leonard Homer complained about 
the resistance of very many manufacturers to the legal require* 
ments concerning safely devices on horizontal shafts, although the 
danger was continually emphasised by accidents, many of them 
fatal, and although these safety devices did not cost much and 
did not interfere with production. (Reports of Insp. of Fact., 
October 1855, p. 6.) In their resistance against these and other 
legal requirements the manufacturers were openly seconded by 
the unpaid justices of the peace, who were themselves mostly 
manufactur^'r^' or friends of manufacturers, and banded down 
their decisions accordingly. What sort of verdicts these gentlemen 
handed down was revealed by Soi>erior Judge Campbell, who 
said w'ith reference to one of them, against which an appeal had 
been made to him: “It is not an interpretation of the Act of Par- 
liament, it is a repeal of the Act of Parliament” (loe. at., p. 11). 
Horner states in the same report that in many factories labourers 
are not warned when machinery is about to be started up Since 
there is always something to be done about machinery even when 
it is not operating, fingers and hands are always occupied with 
it, and accidents happen continually due to the mere omission 
of a warning signal {loc. cit.. p. 4-4). The manufacturers had a 
trades-union at the time to oppo.se factory legislation, the so- 
called National Association for the Amendment of the Factory 
Laws in Manchester, which in March 1855 collected more than 
£50,000 by asse.ssiug 2 .shillings per horse-power, to pay for the 
court proceedings against its members started by factory 
inspectors, and to conduct the cashes in the name of the union. 
It was a matter of proving that killing was not murder* when it 
occurred for the sake of profit. A factory inspector for Scotland, 
Sir John Kincaid, tells about a certain firm in Glasgow which 
used the iron scrap at its factory to make protective shields for 
all its machinery, the cost amounting to £1) Is. Joining the 
manufacturers’ union would have cost it an assessment of £11 
for its 110 horse-power, which was more than the cost of all its 


* Allusion to the pamphlet "Killing no Murder” which appeared in 
England in 1657. Its author was the leveller Edward Sexby.—£d. 
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protective appliances. But the National Association had been 
organised in 1854 for the express purpose of opposing the law which 
prescribed such protection. The manufacturers had not paid the 
least heed to it during the whole period from 1844 to 1854. When 
the factory inspectors, at instructions from Palmerston, then 
informed the manufacturers that the law would bo enforced in 
earnest, the manufacturers instantly founded their association, 
many of whose most prominent members were themselves justices 
of the peace and in this capacity were supposed to enforce the 
law. When in April 1855 the new Minister of the Interior, Sir 
George Grey, offered a compromise under which the government 
would be content with practically nominal safety appliances 
the Association indignantly rejected even this. In various law- 
suits the famous engineer William Fairbairn threw the weight 
of his reputation behind the principle of economy and in defence 
of the freedom of capital which had been violated. The head of 
factory inspection, Lieonard Homer, was persecuted and maligned 
by the manufacturers in every conceivable manner. 

But the manufacturers did not rest until they obtained a writ of 
the Court of Queen's Bench, according to which the Law of 1844 
did not prescribe protective devices for horixontal shafts installed 
more than seven feet above the ground and, finally, in 1856 they 
succeeded in securing an Act of Parliament entirely satisfactory to 
them in the circumstances, through the services of the bigot Wilson 
Patten, one of 'those pious souls whose display of religion is 
always ready to do the dirty work for the knights of the money-bag. 
This Act practically deprived the labourers of all special protec- 
tion and referred them to the common courts for compensation in 
the event of industrial accidents (sheer mockery in view of the 
excessive cost of English lawsuits), while it made it almost im- 
possible for the manufacturer to lose the lawsuit by providing in 
a finely-worded clause for expert testimony. The result was a 
rapid increase of accidents. In the six months from May to October 
ISi^, Inspector Baker reported that accidents increased by 2i^o 
compared with the preceding half-year. In his opinion 36.7% of 
these accidents might have been avoided. It is true that the mini 
her of accidents in 1858 and 1859 was considerably below that 
of 1845 and 1846. It was actually 29% less although the number 
of labourers in the industries subject to inspection had increased 
20%. But what was the reason for this? In so far as this i.ssue 
has been settled now (1865), it was mainly accomplished 
through the introduction of new machinery already provided with 
safety devices to which the manufacturer did not object because 
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they cost him no extra expense. Furthermore, a few labourers 
succeeded in securing heavy damages for their lost arms, and 
had this judgement upheld even by the highest cotirts. (Reports 
of Insp. of Fact., April 30, 1861, p. 31, ditto April 1862, p. 17.) 

So much for economy in devices protecting the life and limbs of 
labourers (among whom many children) against the dangers of 
handling and operating machinery. 

Work in enclosed places generally. It is well known to what 
extent economy of space, and thus ol buildings, crowds labourers 
into close quarters. In addition, there is also economy in means 
of ventilation. Coupled with the long working-hours, the two 
cause a large increa.se in diseases of the respiratory organs, and 
an attendant increase in the death-rate. The following illustra- 
tions have been taken from Reports on Public Health, 6th report, 
1803. This report was compiled by Dr. John Simon, well known 
from our Rf'ck I. 

Just as combination and co-operation of labour permits large- 
scale employment of machinery, c* ncentration of means of pro- 
duction, and econom> in their use, it is this very working together 
en masse in enclosed places and under conditions rather determined 
by ease of manufacture than by health requirements— it is this 
mass concentration in one and the same workshop that acts, on 
the one hand, as a source of greater profits for the capitalist and. 
on the other, unless counteracted by a reduced number of hour.} 
and special precautions, as the cause of the squandering of the 
lives and health of the labourers. 

Dr. Simon formulates the following rule and backs it up with 
abundant statistics: “In proportion as the people of a district are 
attracted to any collective indoor occupation, in such proportion, 
other things being equal, the district death-rate by lung diseases 
will be increased" (p. 23). The cause is bad ventilation. “And 
probably in all England there is no exception to the rule, that, 
in every district which has a large indoor industry, the increased 
mortality of the workpeople is such as to colour the death-return of 
the whole district with a marked excess of lung disease" (p. 23). 

Mortality figures for industiies carried on in enclosed places, 
collected by the Board of Health in 1860 and 1861, indicate that 
for the same number of men between the ages of 15 and 55, for 
which the death-rate from consumption and other pulmonary 
diseases in English agricultural districts is 100, the death-rate 
in Coventry is 163, in Blackburn and Skipton 167, Congleton 
and Bradford 168, Leicester 171, Leek 182, Macclesfield 184, 
Bolton 190, N(»ttingham 192, Rochdale 193, Derby 198, Salford 
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and Ashton-under-Lyne 203, Leeds 218, Preston 220, and Man- 
chester 263 {p. 24). The following table presents a still more 
striking illustration. 


District 

Chief industry 

Deaths from 
pulmonary diseases 
between the aifC'v 
of lb and 2b. per 
tuO.OOO population 



Men 

Women 

Berkhampstoad 

Straw plaiting (women) 

219 

578 

Leighton Butzard 

Straw plaiting (women) 

309 

554 

Newport Pagnell 

Lace manufacture (women) . 

3Ut 

017 

Tow r ester 

Lace manufacture (women) . . 

239 

577 

Yeovil 

Manufacture of gloves (mainly 
women) 

280 

409 

Leek 

Silk industry (predominantly 
women) 

437 

8r.6 

Congleton 

Silk indubtry (pfeJoiiunantU 
women) . 

56« 

79') 1 

Maccieslieid 

hilk industry ipre<lominf^n(I> 


1 j 


women) 

593 

89 . 1 

Healthy country 

AgruullMre 


1 j 

district 



L 


It show.c thf df'ath rato for pulmonary ''‘.“paraloly for 

both sexes between the ages of to and 2r» computed for e\ery 
100,000 population. In the di.‘«tricts selected only women are 
employed in industries carried on in enclosed places, while nu n 
work in all other possible lines. 

In the silk districts, where more men are employed in tin* 
factory, their mortality is also higher. The death-rate from 
consumption, etc., for both sexes, reveals, as the report says, "the 
atrocious sanitary circumstances under which much of our silk 
industry is conducted”. And it is in this same silk industry that 
the manufacturers, pleading exceptionally favourable and sani 
tary conditions in their establishments, demanded by way of an 
exception, and partially obtained, long working-hours for children 
under 13 years of age (Buch I, Kap. VI 11, 6, S. 296/286*). 

“Probably no industry which has yet been investigated has 
afforded a worse picture than that which Dr. Smith gives of 


* English edition: Cfa. X, 6, p. 293.— 
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tailoring: — ‘Shops vary much in their sanitary conditions, but 
almost universally are overcrowded and ill-ventilated, and in 
a high degree unfavourable to health.... Such rotms are neces- 
sarily warm; but when the gas is lit, as during the day-time on 
foggy days, and at night during the winter, the heat increa‘>es 
to 80° and even to upwards of causing profuse perspiration, 
and condensation of vapour upon the panes of glass, so that it 
runs down in streams or drops from the roof, and the operatives 
are compelled to keep some windows open, at whatever risk to 
tliemselves of taking cold.' And he gives the following account 
of what he found in IG of the most important West End shops— 
The largest cubic space in these ill-ventilated rooms allowed 
to each operative is 270 feet, and the least 105 feet, and in the 
whole averages only 15G feet per man. In one room, with a gallery 
running round it, and lighted only from the roof, from ‘*2 to 
upwards f** lOQ men are employed, where a large number t.f gas- 
lights burn, and where the urinals are in the closest proximity, 
the cubic space does not exceed 150 feet per man. In another 
room, which can only be called a kennel in a jard, lighted f-tm 
the roof, and ventilated by a small sk> light opening, fivt tu -iX 
men work in a space of 112 cubic feet per man.’ . Tailor"- in 
those atrocious workshops which Dr. .'^mith describe.', work 
generally for about 12 or 13 hours a dav, and at some tunes 
the work will be continued for 15 or IG hours’ (pp. 25. 2h. 2Si 




r>eath rat** ik*” lot }Oo 

NuiTibc r of perat n't 

f mdublry 

bptwpffi tfip > t 

cn.plo>e<J 

an 1 I t ahxy 


— 

— 




3 « 1 

« ■» J 


\irruultuie, Fii^I.tfid 




1 

' and Waleb 

7 t 


1,1 

men and ! 

Tailoring?, I>ontlon 

958 

t.2f.2 

2 , JU j 

12,377 women I 

I'ypc-setlers and print- 




13,803 

ers, (xindon 

89 i 

1,747 

2,367 


(p. 30). It must be noted, and has in fact been remarked by John 
Simon, chief of the Medical Department and author of the report, 
that the mortality-rate for tailors, type-setters, and printers of 
London between the ages of 25 and 35 was cited lower than the 
real figure, because London employers in both lines of business 
have a large number of young people (probably up to 30 years of 
age) from the country engaged as apprentices and “improvers”. 
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i.e., men getting additional training. These swell the number 
of hands for which the London industrial death-rates are com- 
puted. But they do not proportionally contribute to the number 
of deaths in London because their stay there is only temporary. 
If they fall ill during this period, they return to their homes in 
the country, where their death is registered if they die. This 
circumstance affects the earlier ages still more and renders the 
London death-rates for these age groups completely valueless as 
indexes of the ill-effects of industry on health (p. 3C). 

The case of the type-setters is similar to that of the tailors. In 
addition to lack of ventilation, to poisoned air, etc., there is still 
night-work to be mentioned. Their regular working-time is 12 to 
13 hours, sometimes 15 to 16. “Great heat and foulness which 
begin when the gas-jets are lit. ... It not infrequently happens 
that fumes from a foundry, or foul odours from machinery or 
sinks, rise from the lower room, and aggravate the evils of the 
upper one. The heated air of the lower rooms always tends to 
heat the upper by warming the floor, and when the rooms are 
low, and the consumption of gas great, this is a serious evil, and 
one only surpassed in the case where the steam-boilers are placed 
in the lower room, and supply unwished-for heat to the whole 
house.... As a general expression, it may be stated that univer- 
sally the ventilation is defective, and quite insufficient to remove 
the heat and the products of the combustion of gas la the even- 
ing and during the night, and that in many offices, and panic 
ularly in those ,made from dwe]ling-hou.ses, the condition i.s 
most deplorable. ... And in some offices (especially those of weekly 
newspapers) there will be work— work too, in which boys between 
12 and 16 years of age take equal part— for almost uninterrupted 
periods of two days and a night at a time;— while, in other print- 
ing-offices which lay themselves out for the doing of ‘urgent’ 
business, Sunday gives no relaxation to the workman, and Ins 
working-days become seven instead of six in every week’’ 

(pp. 26, 28). 

The milliners and dress-makers have already attracted our 
attention in Book I (Kap. VIII, 3, S. 249/241)* in respect to 
overwork. Their workshops are described in our report by Dr. 
Ord. Even if better during the day, they become overheated, foul, 
and unhealthy during the hours in which gas is burned. Dr. Ord 
found in 34 shops of the better sort that the average number of 
cubic feet per worker was as follows; 

* English edition: Ch. X, 3, pp. 254-55.— £d. 
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In four cases more than 500, in four other cases from 400 to 
500, ... in seven others from 200 to 250, in four otl^rs from 150 to 
200, and in nine others only from 100 to 150. The largest of these 
allowances would but be scanty for continuous work, unless the 
space were thoroughly well ventilated; and, except with extraor- 
dinary ventilation, its atmosphere could not be tolerably whole- 
some during gas-light.” And here is Dr. Ord’s remark about 
one of the minor workshops which he visited, operated for the 
account of a middleman: “One room area in cubical feet, 1,280; 
persons present, 14; area to each, in cubical feet, 91.5. The women 
here were weary-looking and squalid; their earnings were stated 
to be 7s. to 15s. a week, and their tea. ... Hours 8 a. m. to 8 p. m 
The small room into which these 14 persons were crowded was 
ill-ventilated. There were two movable windows and a fire-place, 
but the latter was blocked up and there was no special ventilation 
of any kinJI” (p. 27). 

The same report states with reference to the overwork of milli- 
ners and dress-makers: “... The overwork of the young women in 
fashionable dress-making establishments does not, for more than 
about four months of the year, prevail in that monstrous degree 
which has on many occasions excited momentary public surprise 
and indignation; but for the indoor hands during these months it 
will, as a rule, be of full 14 hours a day, and will, when there is 
pressure, bo, for days together, of 17 or even 18 hours. At other 
times of the year the work of the indoor hands ranges probably 
from 10 to 14 hours; and uniformly the hours for outdoor hands 
are 12 or 13. For mantle-makers, collar-makers, shirt-makers, 
and various other classes of needleworkers (including persons 
who work at the sewing-machine) the hours spent in the common 
workroom are fewer — generally not more than 10 to 12 hours; 
but, says Dr. Ord, the regular hours of work are subject to con- 
siderable extension in certain houses at certain times, by the 
practice of working extra hours for extra pay, and in other houses 
b\ the practice of taking work away from houses of business, 
to be done after hours at home, both practices being, it may be 
added, often compulsory” (p. 28). John Simon remarks in a foot- 
note to this page: “Mr. RadcliSe, ... the Honorary Secretary of 
the Epidemiological Society, ... happening to have unusual op- 
portunities for questioning the young women employed in first- 
class houses of business ... has found that in only one out of 
twenty girls examined who called themselves ‘quite well’ could the 
state of health be pronounced good; the rest exhibiting in various 
degrees evidences of depressed physical power, nervous exhaustion. 
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and numerous functional disorders thereupon dependent. He 
attributes these conditions in the first place to the length of the 
hours of work— the minimum of which he estimates at 12 hours 
a day out of the season; and secondarily to ... crowding and bad 
ventilation of workrooms, gas-vapours, insufficiency or bad 
quality of food, ^and inattention to domestic comfort. ” 

The conclusion arrived at by the chief of the English Board of 
Health is that “it is practically impo.^sible for workpeople to in.si.st 
upon that which in theory is their first sanitary right— the right 
that whatever work their employer assembles them to do, .‘>hall, 
so far as depends upon him, be, at his cost, divested of all need- 
lessly unwholesome circumstances; ... while workpeople are practi 
cally unable to exact that sanitary’ justice for themselvc.^, 
they also (notwithstanding the presumed intentions of the law) 
cannot expect any effectual assistance from the appointed admin- 
istrators of the Nuisances Removal Acts” (p. 29). ' Doubtless then- 
may be some small technical difficulty in defining the exact 
line at which employers shall become .subject to regulation. 
But ... in principle, the sanitary claim i.s universal. And in the 
interest of myriads of labouring men and women, whose li\es 
are now needlessly afflicted and shortened by the infinite physical 
suffering which their mere employment engenders, 1 would 
venture to expre.ss my hope, that universally the .sanitary 
circumstances of labour may, at least so far, be brought within 
appropriate provisions of law. that the eff«>rtive ventilation 
of all indoor workplaces may be ensured, and that in every 
naturally insalubrious occupation the specific health-endangi-nng 
influence may as far a.s practicable be reduced” (p. 31). 

III. ECONOMY IN THE GENERATION AND TRANSMI.SSION 
OF POWER, AND IN BITLDINGS 

In his October 18 .j 2 report L. Horner quotes a letter of the 
famous engineer Jame.s Nasmyth of Patricroft, the inventor <d 
the steam-hammer, w'hich, among other things, contains the 
following: 

“...The public are little aware of the vast increase in driving 
power which has been obtained by such changes of system and 
improvements (of steam -engine.s) as I allude to. The engine power 
of this district (Lancashire) lay under the incubus of timid and 
prejudiced traditions for nearly forty years, but now we are 
happily emancipated. During the last fifteen years, but more 
especially in the course of the last four years (since 1848), some 
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very important changes have taken place in the system of working 
condensing steam-engines. ... The result ... has been to realise 
a much greater amount of duty or work performed Hy the identical 
engines, and that again at a very considerable reduction of the 
expenditure of fuel. ... For a great many years after the intro- 
duction of steam-power into the mills and manufactories of the 
above-named districts, the velocity of which it was considered 
proper to work condensing steam-engines was about 220 feet per 
minute of the piston; that is to say, an engine with a 5-feet stroke 
Wd^ restricted by ‘rule’ to make 22 revolutions of the crankshaft 
per minute. Beyond this speed it was not considered prudent or 
desirable to work the engine; and as all the mill gearing were 
made suitable to this 220 feet per minute speed of piston, this 
slow and , absurdly restricted velocity ruled the working of such 
engines for many years. Howe\er, at length, either through 
fortunate ignorance of the ‘rule’, or by better reasons on the part 
of some Poid innovator, a greater speed was tried, and as the 
result was highlv favourable, oth*’rs followed the example, by 
as it IS termed, ‘letting the ^•ng^r. away’, namely, by so modify- 
ing the proportions of the first motion v.heels of the mill gearing 
as to permit the engine to run at 3(H1 feet and upwards per minnU 
while the mill gearing generally was kept at its former speed . 
This ‘letting the engine awav . has led to the almost universal 
‘'potdiiig’ of engines, hecauM* it was pr;%ed that not only v’a- 
there available power gained from the identical engines, but also 
as the higher \el()city of the engine vielded a greater momentum 
in the fly-wheel the motion was found to be, much more regular 
We . obtain more power from a steam-engine by simply permit- 
ting its piston to mo\( at a higher velo'Mty (pressure of steam 
and vacuum in the condenser remaining the same) . . Thus, for 
example, suppose any given engine \ields 40 horse-power when 
its piston IS trasellmg at 200 feet per minute, if by suitable 
arrangement or modification we can permit this same engine to 
run at such a spieed as that Us piston will travel through space 
at 400 feet per minute (pressure of steam and vacuum, as before 
‘-aid, remaining the same), we shall then have just double the 
power ... and as the pressure by steam and vacuum is the same 
in both cases, the strain upon the parts of this engine will be no 
greater at 400 than at 200 feet speed of piston, so that the risk 
of ‘break-down’ does not materially increase with the increase 
of speed. All the difference is, that we shall in such case consume 
steam at a rate proportional to the speed of piston, or nearly 
so; and there will be some small increase in the wear and tear 
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of ‘the brasses* or rubbing-parts, but so slight as to be scarcely 
worth notice.... But in order to obtain increase of power from 
the same engibe by permitting its piston to travel at a higher 
velocity it is requisite ... to bum more coal per hour under the 
same boiler, or employ boilers of greater evaporating capabilities, 
i.e., greater steam-generating powers. This accordingly was done, 
and boilers of greater steam-generating or water-evaporating powers 
were supplied to the old ‘speeded’ engines, and in many cases 
near 100 per cent more work was got out of the identical engines 
by means of such changes as above named. About ten years ago 
the extraordinary economical production of power as realised by 
the engines employed in the mining operations of Cornwall began 
to attract attention; and as competition in the spinning trade 
forced manufacturers to look to ‘savings' as the chief source of 
profits, the remarkable difference in the consumption of coal per 
horse-power per hour, as indicated by the performance of the 
Cornish engines, as also the extraordinary economical performance 
of Woolf's double-cylinder engines, began to attract increased 
attention to the subject of economy of fuel in this district, and 
as the Cornish and double-cylinder engines gave a horse-power 
for every 3*/* to 4 pounds of coal per hour, while the generality 
of cotton-mill engines were consuming 8 or 12 pounds per horse 
per hour, so remarkable a difference induced mill-owners and 
engine-makers in this district to endeavour to realise, by the 
adoption of similar means, such extraordinary economical results 
as were proved to be common in Cornwall and France, where 
the high price of coal had compelled manufacturers to look more 
sharply to such costly departments of their establishments. The 
result of this increased attention to economy of fuel has been 
most important in many respects. In the first place, many boilers, 
the half of whose surface had been in the good old times of high 
profits left exposed quite naked to the cold air, began to get 
covered with thick blankets of felt, and brick and plaster, and 
other modes and means whereby to prevent the escape of that heat 
from their exposed surface which had cost so much fuel to main- 
tain. Steam-pipes began to be 'protected' in the same manner, 
and the outside of the cylinder of the engine felted and cased in 
with wood in like manner. Next came the use of ‘high steam’, 
namely, instead of having the safety-valve loaded so as to blow 
off at 4, 6, or 8 lbs. to the square inch, it was found that by raising 
the pressure to 14 or 20 lbs. ... a very decided economy of fuel 
resulted; in other words, the work of the mill was performed by 
a very notable reduced consumption of coals, ... and those who 
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had the means and the boldness carried the increased pressure 
and ‘expansion system’ of working to the full extant, by employ- 
ing properly constructed boilers to supply steam of 30, 40, 50, 
GO, and 70 lbs. to the .square inch; pressures which would have 
frightened an engineer of the old .school out of his wits. But as 
the economic results of so increasing the pressure of steam... 
soon appeared in most unmistakable £ s. d. forms, the use of 
high-pressure .steam-boilers for working condensing engines 
became almost general. And those who desired to go to the full 
extent ... soon adopted the employment of the Woolf engine 
in its full integrity, and most of our mills lately built are worked 
by the Woolf engines, namely, those on which there are two 
cylinders to each engine, in one of which the high-pressure steam 
from the boiler exerts or yields power by it.'s excess of pressure 
over that of the atmosphere, w’hich. instead of the .said high- 
pressure .nieaiu being let pass off at the end of each stroke free 
into the atmospheie, is caused to pa.ss into a lo« -pressure cylinder 
of about four times the area of the former, and after due expansion 
pas.ses to the condenser, the economic re.^ult obtained from engines 
of this class is such that the consumption of fuel is at the rate 
of from to 4 lbs. of coal per horse per hour; while in the 
engines of the old system the consumption used to be on the 
average from 12 to 14 lbs. per horse per hour. By an ingenious 
arrangement, the Woolf system of double cylinder or combined 
low- and high-pressure engine has been introduced extensively to 
already existing engines, whereby their performance has been 
increased both as to power and economy of fuel. The same result 
... has been in use these eight nr ten years, by having a high- 
pressure engine so connected with a condensing engine as to 
enable the waste steam of the former to pass on to and work 
the latter. This system is in many cases very convenient. 

“It would not be very easv to get an exact return as to the 
increase of performance or w'ork done by the identical engines 
to which some or all of these improvements have been applied, 

I am confident, however, ... *hat from the same weight of steam- 
engine machinery we are now obtaining at least 50 per cent 
more duty or work performed on the a\erage. and that in many 
cases, the identical steam-engines which in the days of the re- 
stricted speed of 220 feet per minute yielded 50 horse-power, are 
now yielding upwards of 100. The very economical results derived 
from the employment of high-pressure steam in working condens- 
ing steam-engines, together with the much higher power required 
hy mill extensions from the same engines, has within the last 
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three years led to the adoption of tubular boilers, yielding a 
much more economical result than those formerly employed in 
generating steam for mill engines.” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., 
October 1852, pp. 23-27.) 

What applies^ to power generation also applies to power 
transmission and working machinery. 

“The rapid strides with which improvement in machinery has 
advanced within these few years have enabled manufacturers to 
increase production without additional moving power. The mure 
economical application of labour has been rendered nec^'ssary by 
the diminished length of the working-day, and in most w'ell- 
regulated mills an intelligent mind is always considering in what 
manner production can be increased with decreased expenditure. 
1 have before me a statement, kindly prepared by a very intelli- 
gent gentleman in my district, showing the number of hands 
employed, their ages, the machines at work, and the wages paid 
from 1840 to the present time. In October 1840, hi.s firm employed 
600 hands, of whom 200 were under 13 years of age. In October 
last, 350 hands were employed, of whom 60 only were under 13, 
the same number of machines, w’lthin very few, were at work, 
and the same sum in wages was paid at both periods." 
(Redgrave’s Report in Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1852. 
pp. 58-59.) 

These improvements of the machinery do not show their full 
effect until they are used in new, appropriately arranged 
factories. 

“As regards the improvement made in machinery, 1 may say 
in the first place that a great advance has been made in the 
construction of mills adapted to receive improved machinery... 
In the bottom room 1 double all my yarn, and upon that single 
floor I shall put 29,000 doubling spindles. I effect a saving of 
labour in the room and shed of at lea.st 10 per cent, not so much 
from any improvement in the principle of doubling yarn, but 
from a concentration of machinery under a single management, 
and I am enabled to drive the said number of .spindles by one 
single shaft, a saving in shafting, compared with what other 
firms have to use to work the same number of spindles, of 60 per 
cent, in some cases 80 per cent. There is a large saving in oil, 
and shafting, and in grease.... With superior mill arrangements 
and improved machinery, at the lowest estimate I have effected 
a saving in labour of 10 per cent, a great saving in power, coal, 
oil, tallow, shafting and strapping. ” (Evidence of a cotton spinner. 
Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1863, pp. 109, 110.) 
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IV. UTIUSAHON OP THE EXCREHONS OP PRODUCHON 

The capitalist mode of production extends the 'utilisation of 
the excretions of production and consumption. By the former we 
mean the waste of industry and agriculture, atad hy the latter 
partly the excretions produced by the natural exchange of matter 
in the human body and partly the form of objects that remains 
after their consumption. In the chemical industry, for instance, 
excretions of production arc such by-products as are wasted in 
production on a smaller scale; iron filings accumulating in the 
manufacture of machinery and returning into the production of 
iron as raw material, etc. Excretions of consumption are the 
natural waste matter discharged by the human body, remains 
of clothing in the form of rags, etc. Excretions of consumption 
are of the greatest importance fur agriculture. So far as their 
utilisaticu 1 concerned, there is an enormous waste of them in 
the capitalist pc< i.'omy. In Londo.u. for instance, they find no 
better use for the excretion of ^ -ur and a half million human 
beings than to contaminate the Thames with it at heavy 
expense. 

Rising prices of raw materials naturally stimulate the 
utilisation of waste products. 

The general requirements for the re-employment of these 
excretions are: large quantities of such waste, such as are available 
only in large-scale production; improved machinery whereby 
materials, formerly useless in their prevailing form, are put into 
a state fit for new production; scientific progress, particularly of 
chemistry, which reveals the useful properties of such waste. It 
is true that great savings of this sort are also observed in small- 
scale agriculture, as prevails in, say, Lombardy, southern China, 
and Japan. But on the whole, the productivity of agriculture 
under this system obtains from the prodigal use of human labour- 
power, which is withheld from other spheres of production. 

The so-called waste plays an important role in almost every 
industry. Thus, the Factory Report for December 1863 mentions 
as one of the principal reasons why the English and many of 
the Irish farmers do not like to grow flax, or do so but rarely, 
“the great waste ... which has taken place at the little water 
scutch mills ... the waste in cotton is comparatively small, but 
in flax very large. The efficiency of water steeping and of good 
machine scutching will reduce this disadvantage very consid- 
erably.... Flax, scutched in Ireland in a most shameful way, 
and a large percentage actually lost by it, equal to 28 or 30 per 
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cent” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., Dec. 1863« pp. 139, 142), whereas 
all this migh| be avoided through the use of better machinery. 
So much tow fell by the wayside that the factory inspector reports: 
“1 have been informed with regard to some of the scutch mills 
in Ireland, that the yraste made at them has often been used by 
the scutchers to bum on their fires at home, and yet it is very 
valuable” (p. 140 of the above report). We shall speak of cotton 
waste later, when we deal with the price fluctuations of raw 
materials. 

The wool industry was shrewder than the flax manufacturers. 
'Tt was once the common practice to decry the preparation of 
waste and woollen rags for re-manufacture, but the prejudice 
has entirely subsided as regards the shoddy trade, which has 
become an important branch of the woollen trade of Yorkshire, 
and doubtless the cotton waste trade will be recognised in the 
same manner as supplying an admitted want. Thirty years since, 
woollen rags, i.e., pieces of cloth, old clothes, etc., of nothing 
but wool, would average about £4 4s. per ton in price: within 
the last few years they have become worth £44 per ton, and the 
demand for them has so increased that means have been found 
for utilising the rags of fabrics of cotton and wool mixed by 
destroying the cotton and leaving the wool intact, and now 
thousands of operatives are engaged in the manufacture of shoddy, 
from which the consumer has greatly benefited in being able to 
purchase cloth of a fair and average quality at a very moderate 
price. ”( Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1863, p. 107.) By the end 
of 1862 the rejuvenated shoddy made up as much as one-third 
of the entire consumption of wool in English industry. (Reports 
of Insp. of Fact., October 1862, p. 81.) The “big benefit” for 
the “consumer” is that his shoddy clothes wear out in just one- 
third of the previous time and turn threadbare in one-sixth of 
this time. 

The English silk industry moved along the same downward 
path. The consumption of genuine raw silk decreased somewhat 
between 1839 and 1862, while that of silk waste doubled. Improved 
machinery helped to manufacture a silk useful for many purposes 
from this otherwise rather worthless stuff. 

The most striking example of utilising waste is furnished by 
the chemical industry. It utilises not only its own waste, for 
which it finds new uses, but also that of many other industries. 
For instance, it converts the formerly almost useless gas-tar into 
aniline dyes, alizarin, and, more recently, even into drugs. 

This economy of the excretions of production through their 
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re-employment is to be distinguished from economy through the 
prevention of waste, that is to say, the reduction of excretions 
of production to a minimum, and the immediate* utilisation to 
a maximum of all raw and auxiliary materials required in 
production. 

Reduction of waste depends in part on the quality of the machin- 
ery in use. Economy in oil, soap, etc., depends on how well the 
mechanical parts are machined and polished. This refers to the 
auxiliary materials. In part, however, and this is most important, 
it depends on the quality of the employed machines and tools 
whether a larger or smaller portion of the raw material is turned 
into waste in the production process. Finally, this depends on 
the quality of the raw material itself. This, in turn, depends 
partly on the development of the extractive industry and agri- 
culture which produce the raw material (strictly speaking on the 
progress of civilisation), and partly on the improvement of 
processes tbiviUgh which raw materials pass before they enter 
into manufacture. 

“Parmentier has demonstrated that the art of grinding grain 
has improved very materially in France since a none too distant 
epoch, for instance the time of Louis XIV, so that the new mills, 
compared to the old, can make up to half as much more bread 
from the same amount of grain. The annual consumption of 
a Parisian, indeed, has first been estimated at 4 setters of grain, 
then at 3, finally at 2, while nowadays it is only 1*/, setters, 
or about ^2 lbs. per capita.... In the Perche, where I have lived 
for a long time, the crude mills of granite and trap rock millstones 
have been mostly rebuilt according to the rules of mechanics 
which has made such rapid progre.ss in the last 30 years. They 
have been provided with good millstones from La Ferte, have 
ground the grain twice, the milling sack has been given a circular 
motion, and the output of flour from the same amount of gram 
has increased one-sixth. The enormous discrepancy between the 
daily grain consumption of the Romans and ourselves is there- 
fore easily explained. It is due simply to imperfect methods 
of milling and bread-making. This is the way I feel I must explain 
a remarkable observation made by Pliny, XVIII, Ch. 20, 2: ... 
‘The flour was sold in Rome, depending on its quality, at 40, 48 
or 96 as per modius. These prices, so high in proportion to the 
contemporaneous grain prices, are due to the imperfect state of 
the mills of that period, which were still in their infancy, and 
the resultant heavy cost of milling.’” (Dureau de la Malle, 
Economie Politique des Romains, Paris, 1840, I, pp. 280-81.) 
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V. ECONOMY THROUGH INVENTIONS 

These savinijis in the application of fixed capital are, we repeat, 
due to the employment of the conditions of labour on a large 
scale; in short, are due to the fact that these serve as conditions 
of directly social, ^or socialised labour or direct co-operation 
within the process of production. On the one hand, this is the 
indispensable requirement for the utilisation of mechanical and 
chemical inventions without increasing the price of the commod- 
ity, and this is always the conditio sine qua non. On the other 
hand, only production on a large scale permits the savings derived 
from co-operative productive consumption. Finally, it is only 
the experience of the combined labourer which discovers and 
reveals the where and how of saving, the simplest methods of 
applying the discoveries, and the ways to overcome the practical 
frictions arising from carrying out the theory— in its application 
to the production process— etc. 

Incidentally, a distinction should be made between universal 
labour and co-operati\e labour. Both kinds play their role in the 
process of production, both flow one into the other, but both 
are also differentiated. Universal labour is all scientific labour, 
all discovery and all invention. This labour depends partly on 
the co-operation of the living, and partly on the utilisation of 
the labours of those who have gone before. Co-operatjve labour, 
on the other hand, is the direct co-operation of individuals. 

The foregoing is'eorroborated by frequent observation, to wit: 

1) The great difference in the cost of the first model of a new 
machine and that of its reproduction (regarding which, see Ure* 
and Babbage**). 

2) The far greater cost of operating an establishment ba.M*d on 
a new invention as compared to later e.‘^tablLshraent.s arising ez 
suis ossibus. This is so very true that the trail-blazers generally 
go bankrupt, and only those who later buy the buildings, machin- 
ery, etc., at a cheaper price, make money out of it. It is, there- 
fore, generally the most worthless and miserable sort of money- 
capitalists who draw the greatest profit out of ali new develop- 
ments of the universal labour of the human spirit and their social 
application through combined labour. 


* A. Ure, The Phtlotopky of Manufaeturee, Second edition, London, 1855. 

**Ch. Babbage, On the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures, 
London, 1832, pp. 280-81.— £d. 
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THE EFFECT OF PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 

I HAXTI'ATIONS IN THE PRICE OF RAW MATERIALS. 

AND THEIR DIRECT EHECTS ON THE RATE OF PROFIT 

The assumption in this case, as in previous ones, is that no 
change taKea plate in the rate of surplus-value. It i.s necessary to 
analyse the case in us pure form. However, it might be possible for 
a specific capital, whose rate of surplus-value remain.'' unchanged 
to employ an increasing or decreasing number of labourer.^, 
in con.Hujuence of ..outractiou or expansion caused by .‘•uch 
fluctuations in the price of raw materials as we are to analyse 
here. In that ca.so the quantity of surplus-value might vary, 
while the rate of surplus value remains the ‘'ame. Yet this should 
also be disregarded here as a side-issue. If improvements of 
machinery ari<l changes in the price of raw materials simulta- 
neously influeiKe either the number of labourers employed by 
a definite capital, or the level of wages, tine has but to put together 
1) the effect cau‘'‘'d b> the v .iriatiun.'« of constant capital on the 
rate of profit, and 2) the effect cau.scd by variations in wages 
on the rate of profit. The result i.'' then obtained of itself. 

But in general, it ''hould be n »ted here, as in the previous 
ca.se, that if variatii'ns lake ptace. either due to savings in con- 
stant capital, or due to fluctuations in the price of raw materials, 
they always affect the rate of profit, even if they leave the w'age, 
hence the rate and amount of surplus-value, untouched. They 

change the magnitude of C in s’-^, , and thus the value of the whole 

fraction. It is therefore immaterial, in this case as well — in 
contrast to what we found in our analysis of surplus-value— in 
which sphere of production these variations occur; whether or 
not the production branches affected by them produce necessities 
for labourers, or constant capital for the production of such 
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necessities. The deductions mftde here are equally valid for 
variations occurring in the production of luxury articles, and by 
luxury articles we here mean all production that does not serve 
the reproduction of labour-power. 

The raw materiads here include auxiliary materials as well, 
such as indigo, coal, gas, etc. Furthermore, so far as machinery 
is concerned under this head, its own raw material consists of 
iron, wood, leather, etc. Its own price is therefore affected by 
fluctuations in the price of raw materials used in its construction. 
To the extent that its price is raised through fluctuations, either 
in the price of the raw materials of which it consists, or of the 
auxiliary materials consumed in its operation, the rate of profit 
falls pro tanto. And vice versa. 

In the following analysis we shall confine ourselves to fluctua- 
tions in the price of raw materials, not so far as they go to make 
up the raw materials of machinery serving as means of labour or 
as auxiliary materials applied in its operation, but in so far as 
they enter the process in which commodities are produced. There 
is just one thing to be noted here: the natural wealth in iron, 
coal, wood, etc., which are the principal elements used in the 
construction and operation of machinery, presents itself here as 
a natural fertility of capital and is a factor determining the rate 
of profit irrespective of the high or low level of wages. 

Since the rate of ’profit is-^, or — , it is evident that every- 

Li C“f“ V 

thing causing a variation in the magnitude of c, and thereby of C, 
must also bring about a variation in the rate of profit, oven if 
s and V, and their mutual relation, remain unaltered. Now, raw 
materiab are one of the principal components of constant capital. 
Even in industries which consume no actual raw materials, 
these enter the picture as auxiliary materials or components of 
machinery, etc., and their price fluctuations thus accordingly 
influence the rate of profit. Should the price of raw material 

fall by an amount =d, then or-^^ , becomes or 
Thus, the rate of profit rises. Conversely, if the price of raw mate- 
rial rises, then or-^, becomes or and the rate 

of profit falls. Other conditions being equal, the rate of profit, 
therefore, falls and rises inversely to the price of raw material. 
This shows, among other things, how important the low price 
of raw material is for industrial countries, even if fluctuations 
in the price of raw materials are not accompanied by variations 
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in the sales sphere of the product, and thus quite aside from 
the relation of demand to supply. It follows furthermore that 
foreign trade influences the rate of profit, regardless of its in- 
fluence on wages through the cheapening of the necessities of 
life. The point is that it affects the prices of raw or auxiliary 
materials consumed in industry and agriculture. It is due to 
an as yet imperfect understanding of the nature of the rate of 
profit and of its specific difference from the rate of surplus-value 
that, on the one hand, economists (like Torrens*) wrongly explain 
the marked influence of the prices of raw material on the rate of 
profit, which they note through practical experience, and that, 
on the other, economists like Ricardo,** who cling to general 
principles, do not recognise the influence of, say, world trade on 
the rate of profit. 

This makes clear the great importance to industry of the elimi- 
nation or reduction of customs duties on raw materials. The 
rational development of the protective tariff system made the 
utmost reduction of import duties on raw materials one of 
its cardinal principles. This, and the abolition of the duty on 
corn, was the main object of the English free-traders, who were 
primarily concerned with having the duty on cotton lifted as 
well. 

The use of flour in the cotton industry may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the importance of a price reduction for an article which 
is not strictly a raw material but an auxiliary and at the same 
time one of the principal elements of nourishment. As far back 
as 1837, R. H. Greg‘* calculated that the 1(X),000 power-looms 
and 250,(XX) hand-looms then operating in the cotton-mills of 
Great Britain annually consumed 41 million lbs. of flour to 
smooth the warp. He added a third of this quantity for bleaching 
and other processes, and estimated the total annual value of 
the flour so consumed at £342,000 for the preceding ten years. 
A comparison with flour prices on the continent showed that the 
higher flour price forced upon manufacturers by com tariffs 
alone amounted to £170,000 per year. Greg estimated the sum 
at a minimum of £200,000 fo" 1837 and cited a firm for which 
the flour price difference amounted to £1,000 annually. As a 


* R. Torrens, An Estay on the Production of VfcoUh, London, 1821, 
p. 28 et aeq.—Ed. 

** D. Ricardo, On the Prineiplea of Political Economy, and Taxation, 
Third edition, London, 1821, pp. 131-38.— £d. 

** The Factory Question and w Ten Hours’ Bill by R. H. Greg, London, 

1837. p. 115. 
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result, “great manufacturers, thoughtful, calculating men of 
business, have said that ten hours' labour would be quite suffi- 
cient, if the* Com Laws were repealed”. (Reports of Insp. of 
Fact., Oct. 1848, p. 98.) The Corn Laws were repealed. So were 
the duties on cotton and other raw materials. But no sooner 
had this been accomplished than the opposition of the manu- 
facturers to the Ten Hours' Bill became more violent than ever. 
And when the ten-hour factory day neverlheless became a law 
soon after, the first result was a general attempt to reduce wages. 

The value of raw and auxiliary materials passes entirely and 
all at one time into the value of the product in the manufacture 
of which they are consumed, while the elemepts of fixed capital 
transfer their value to the product only gradually in proportion 
to their wear and tear. It follows that the price of the product 
is influenced far more by the price of raw materials than by that 
of fixed capital, although the rate of profit is determined by the 
total value of the capital applied no matter how much of it 
is consumed in the making of the product. But it is evident-- 
although we merely mention it in passing, since wo here still 
assume that commodities are sold at their values, so that price 
fluctuations caused by competition do not as yet concern us - that 
the expansion or contraction of the market depends on the price 
of the individual commodity and i.s inversely proportional to 
the rise or fall of this price. It actually develops, therefore, that 
the price of the product does not rise in proportion to that of 
the raw material, and that it does not fall in proportion to that 
of raw material. Consequently, the rate of profit falls lower 
in one instance, and r::es higher in the other than would have 
been the case if products were sold at their value. 

Further, the quantity and value of the employed nirirhiner\ 
grows with the development of labour productivity but not iii 
the same proportion as this productivity, i.e., not in the propor- 
tion in which this machinery increases its output. In tho.‘>e 
branches of industry, therefore, which do consume raw materials, 
i.e., in which the subject of labour is itself a product of previous 
labour, the growing productivity of labour is expres.sed precise- 
ly in the proportion in which a larger quantity of raw material 
absorbs a definite quantity of labour, hence in the increasing 
amount of raw material converted in, say, one hour into products, 
or processed into commodities. The value of raw material, 
therefore, forma an ever-growing component of the value of the 
commodity-product in proportion to the development of the 
productivity of labour, not only because it passes wholly into 
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this latter value, but also because in every aliquot part of the 
aggregate product the portion representing depreciation of machin- 
ery and the portion formed by the newly added 'labour— both 
continually decrease. Owing to this falling tendency, the other 
portion of the value representing raw material increases propor- 
tionally, unle.ss this increase is counterbalanced by a proportionate 
decrease in the value of the raw material arising from the growing 
productivity of the labour employed in its ow’n prfjductmn. 

Further, raw and auxiliary materials, just like wages, form 
parts of the circulating capital and must, therefore, be continually 
replaced in their entirety through the sale of the product, while 
only the depreciation is to be renewed in the case of machinery, 
and first of all in the form of a reserve fund. It is, moreover, in 
no way essential for each individual sale to contribute its share 
to this reserve fund, so long as the tidal annual sales cuntribute 
their annual share. This show.*: again how a rise m the price of 
raw raati.ia; can curtail or arrest the entire proce.ss of repro- 
duction if the pric realised by th# -ale of the commodities should 
not suffice to replace all the eler »nts nf these r.'mmod'tifs Ctr, 
it may make it impo.s.vibli to ctr.Mnn *li'- pr-'f'S on the 'cale 
required by its teib ical 1 a.'-i". sit ll at a ] .irt of ira''hir,er\ 
will remain in (»p( ration, ir all tb. marh nerv will work for oulv 
a fraction of the usual t.me. 

Finallv, the expense inrurnd tbri.i.gh wa.^t*- varits ii dirfct 
proportion to the prict fimtuatn'is <f tbe raw mat-riai r '.ng 
when tbc) ri'-e and falling wlun thov fa!! But thir* i" a hiuit 
here as well The Farti>rv lUprt b e April :iiaiut..’n.(i 

"One source (d ct n.'-idt rable bf'-s arising ffi :ii an advai.u 'c ^te 
price (f the raw n;'iti'-><il •’ ■’! hardly ori or tv> snv 'Uie bu’ 
a practical spinner, viz . that from wa.^-te 1 .'m informed that 
when cotton advance'', the c< st to the spinner, of the lower 
qualities especiallj , is incrtd''ed in a ratio brvond the advance 
actually paid, becduse the wa'-te made in spinning coarse yarns 
is fully 15 per cent; and this rate while it causes a loss of ^ id. 
per lb. on cotton at 3' jd. per lb., brings up the loss to Id. per lb 
when cotton advances to 7d " (Reports of Insp. of Fact.. April 
1850, p. 17.) But when, as a result of the American Civil ^^a^, 
the price of cotton rose to a level unequalled in almost 100 years, 
the report read differently: "The price now given for waste, 
and its re-introduction in the factory in the shape of cotton 
waste, go some way to compensate for the difference in the loss 
by waste, between Surat cotton and American cotton, about 
12‘/t per cent. 
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‘The waste in working Surat cotton being 25 per cent, the cost 
of the cotton to the spinner is enhanced one-fourth before he has 
manufactured'it. The loss by waste used not to be of much moment 
when American cotton was 5d. or 6d. per lb., for it did not 
exceed */4 d. per lb., but it is now of great importance when 
upon every lb. of cetton which costs 2s. there is a loss by waste 
equal to 6d.”^* (Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1863, p. 106.) 

II. appreciation, depreciation, release 

AND TIE-UP OF CAPITAL 

The phenomena analysed in this chapter require for their full 
development the credit system and competition on the world- 
market, the latter being the basis and the vital element of capital- 
ist production. These more definite forms of capitalist production 
can only be comprehensively presented, however, after the general 
nature of capital is understood. Furthermore, they do nut come 
within the scope of this work and belong to its eventual con- 
tinuation. Nevertheless the phenomena listed in the above title 
may be discussed in a general way at this stage. They are interre- 
lated, first with one another and, secondly, also with the rate 
and amount of profit. They are to be briefly discussed hero if 
only because they create the impression that not only the rate, 
but abo the amount of profit— which is actually identical with 
the amount of surplus-value— could increase or decrease independ- 
ently of the movements of the quantity or rate of surplus-value. 

Are we to consider release and tie-up of capital, on the one 
hand, and its appreciation and depreciation, on the other, as 
different phenomena? 

The question is what we mean by release and tie-up of capital? 
Appreciation and depreciation are self-explanatory. All they 
mean is that a given capital increases or decreases in value as 
a result of certain general economic conditions, for we are not 
discussing the particular fate of an individual capital. All they 
mean, therefore, is that the value of a capital invested in produc- 


** The report errs in the final sentence. Instead of fid. it should be 3d. 
for loss through waste. This loss amounts to 25% in the case of Surat, and 
only 12^/, to 15% in the case of American cotton, and this latter is meant, 
the same percentage having been correctly calculated for the price of 5 to 
fid. It is true, howevei, that abo in the case of American cotton brought 
to Europe during the latter years of the Civil War the proportion of waste 
often rose considerably higher than before.— F. E. 
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tioD rises or falls, irrespective of its self-expansion by virtue of 
the surplus-labour employed by it. , 

By tie-np of capital we mean that certain portions of the total 
value of the product must be reconverted into elements of constant 
and variable capital if production is to proceed on the same scale. 
By release of capital we mean that a portion of the total value 
of the product which had to be reconverted into constant or 
variable capital up to a certain time, becomes disposable and 
superfluous, should production continue on the previous scale. 
This release or tie-up of capital is different from the release or 
tie-up of revenue. If the annual surplu.s-value of an individual 
capital C i.s, let us .say, equal to x, then a reduction in the price 
of rommoditie.s consumed by the capitali.sts would make x— a 
sufficient to procure the .same enjoyments, etc., as before. 
A portion of the revenue - a is released, therefore, and may serve 
either to ipcrea.se consumption or to be reconverted into capital 
(for the purpose of accumulation). Conversely, if x-^-a is needed 
to continue to live as before, ther this standard of living must 
either be reduced or a portion of the previou.sly accumulated 
income -a, expended as revenue. 

Appreciation and depreciation may affect either constant or 
variable capital, or both, and in the case of constant capital it 
may, in turn, affect either the fixed, or the circulating portion, 
or both. 

Under constant capital we must consider the raw and 
auxiliary materials, including semi-finished products, all of which 
we here include under the term of raw materials, machinery, 
and other fixed capital. 

In the preceding analysis we referred especially to variations 
in the price, or the value, of raw materials in respect to their 
influence on the rate of profit, and determined the general law 
that with other conditions being equal, the rate of profit is 
inversely proportional to the value of the raw materials. This is 
absolutely true for capital newly invested in a business enterprise, 
in which the investment, i.e., the conversion of money into 
jiroductive capital, is only just taking place. 

But aside from this capital, which is being newly invested, a 
large portion of the already functioning capital is in the sphere 
of circulation, while another portion is in the sphere of production. 
One portion is in the market in the shape of commodities waiting 
to be converted into money; another is on hand as money, in 
whatever form, waiting to be reconverted into elements of 
Jiroduction; finally, a third portion is in the sphere of production. 
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partly in its original form of means of production such as raw 
and auxiliary materials, semi-finished products purchased in 
the market, machinery and other fixed capital, and partly in 
the form of products which are in the process of manufacture. 
The effect of appreciation or depreciation depends here to a 
great extent on theVelative proportion of these component parts. 
Let us, for the sake of simplicity, leave aside all fixed capital 
and consider only that portion of constant capital which consists 
of raw and auxiliary materials, and semi-finished products, and 
both finished commodities in the market and commodities still 
in the process of production. 

If the price of raw material, for instance of cotton, rises, then 
the price of cotton goods— both semi-finished goods like yarn and 
finished goods like cotton fabrics— manufactured while cotton was 
cheaper, rises also. So does the value of the unproce.ssed cotton 
held in stock, and of the cotton in the process of manufacture. 
The latter because it comes to represent more labour-time in 
retrospect and thus adds more than its original value to the 
product which it enters, and more than the capitalist paid for it. 

Hence, if the price of raw materials rises, and there is a consid- 
erable quantity of available finished commodities in the market, 
no matter what the stage of their manufacture, the value cf these 
commodities rises, thereby enhancing the value of the existing 
capital. The same is true for the supply of raw materials, etc., in 
the bands of the producer. This appreciation of value may com- 
pensate, or more than compensate, the individual capitalist, 
or even an entire separate sphere of capitalist production, fur 
the drop in the rate of profit attending a rise in the price of raw 
materials. Without entering into the detailed effects of compe- 
tition, we might state for the sake of thoroughness that 1) if 
available supplies of raw material are considerable, they tend 
to counteract the price increase which occurred at the place of 
their origin; 2) if the semi-finished and finished goods pre.ss 
very heavily upon the market, their price is thereby prevented 
from rising proportionately to the price of their raw materials. 

The reverse takes place when the price of raw material falls. 
Other circumstances remaining the same, this increases the rate 
of profit. The commodities in the market, the articles in the 
process of production, and the available supplies of raw material, 
depreciate in value and thereby counteract the attendant rise in 
the rate of profit. 

The effect of price variations for raw materials is the more 
pronounced, the smaller the supplies available in the sphere of 
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production and in the market at, say, the close of a business 
year, i.e., after the harvest in agriculture, when great quantities 
of raw materials are delivered anew. * 

We proceed in this entire analysis from the assumption that 
the rise or fall in prices expresses actual fluctuations in value. 
But since we are here concerned with the effects such price varia- 
tions have on the rate of profit, it matters little what is at the 
bottom of them. The present statements apply equally if prices 
rise or fall under the influence of the credit system, competition, 
etc., and not on account of fluctuations in value. 

Since the rate of profit equals the ratio of the excess over the 
value of the product to the value of the total capital advanced, 
a rise caused in the rate of profit by a depreciation of the advanced 
capital would be associated with a lo.ss m the value of capital. 
Similarly, a drop caused in the rate of profit by an appreciation 
of the advanced capital might possibly be associated with a 
gain. 

As for the other portion of constant capital, such as machinery 
and fixed capital in general, the appreciation of value taking plac*- 
in it with respect mainly to buildings, real estate, etc , cannot he 
discussed without the theory of ground-rent, and doe«« not thfre- 
fore belong in this chapter But of a genf*ral importance to the 
question of depreciation are- 

The continual improvement"' which 1 w< r the ii.‘se-\ ahK . cod 
therefore the value, of exi-'^ting machinery. facl,iry huiiding« etc 
This process has a particularly dire effect flunng the first perioii 
of newly introduced inachiner>. before it attain- a certain stage 
of maturity, when it continually become- antiquated before it 
has time to reproduce it** own \aluo This is itiie ol the re-asons 
for the flagrant prolongation of the working-tune usual in such 
periods, for alternating day and night-shifts, so that the value 
of the machinery may be reprodv.ced in a shorter time without 
having to place the figures ff wear and te-ar too high. If, on the 
other hand, the short period in which the machinery is effective 
(its .short life vis-6-vis the anticipated improNements) is not 
compensated in this manner, it gives up so much of its value to 
the product through moral depreciation that it cannot compete 
even with hand-labour.’* 


For examples see Babbage [On the Economy of Machinery and Manu- 
facture$, London, 1832, pp. 280-81.— £d. 1, among others. The usual expe- 
dient — a reduction of wages — is also employed in this instance, so that this 
continual depreciation acta quite contrary to the dreams of Mr. Carey s. 
"harmonious brain". 
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After machinery, equipment of buildings, and fixed capital in 
general, attain a certain maturity, so that they remain unaltered 
for some len^ of time at least in their basic construction, there 
arises a similar depreciation due to improvements in the methods 
of reproducing this fixed capital. The value of the machinery, 
etc., falls in this cale not so much because the machinery is rapidly 
crowded out and depreciated to a certain degree by new and more 
productive machinery, etc., but because it can he reproduced 
more cheaply. This is one of the reasons why large enterprises 
frequently do not flourish until they pass into other hands, i.e., 
after their first proprietors have been bankrupted, and their 
successors, who buy them cheaply, therefore begin from the outset 
with a smaller outlay of capital. 

It leaps to the eye, particularly in the case of agriculture, that 
the causes which raise or lower the price of a product, also raise 
or lower the value of capital, since the latter consists to a large 
degree of this product, whether as grain, cattle, etc. (Ricardo*). 


There is still variable capital to be considered. 

Inasmuch as the value of labour-power rises because there is a 
rise in the value of the means of subsistence required for its repro- 
duction, or falls because there is a reduction in their value— and 
the appreciation and depreciation of variable capital are really 
nothing more than, expressions of these two cases— a drop in 
surplus-value corresponds to such appreciation and an increase 
in surplus-value to such depreciation, provided the length of the 
working-day remains the same. But other circumstances— the 
release and tie-up of capital— may also be associated with such 
cases, and since we have not analysed them so far, we shall briefly 
mention them now. 

If wages fall in consequence of a depreciation in the value of 
labour-power (which may even be attended by a rise in the real 
price of labour), a portion of the capital hitherto invested in 
wages is released. Variable capital is set free. In the case of new 
investments of capital, this has simply the effect of its operating 
with a higher rate of surplus-value. It takes less money than 
before to set in motion the same amount of labour, and in this 
way the unpaid portion of labour increases at the expense of 
the paid portion. But in the case of already invested capita), 

* D. Ricardo, On the PrlneipUt of PoUtleal Economy, and Taxation, 
Third edition, London, 1821, Chapter ll.—Ed. 
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not only does the rate of surplus-value rise but a portion of the 
capital previously invested in wages is also released. Until this 
time it was tied up and formed a regular portion which had to 
be deducted from the proceeds for the product and advanced for 
wages, acting as variable capital if the business were to continue 
on its former scale. Now this portion is set free and may be used 
as a new investment, be it to extend the same business or to 
operate in some other sphere of production. 

Let us assume, for instance, that £500 per week were required 
at first to employ 500 labourers, and that now only £400 are 
needed for the same purpose. If the quantity of value produced 
in either case - £1,000, the amount of weekly surplus-value in 

500 

the first case=£500and the rate of surplus-value-^^=100%. But 

after the wage reduction the quantity of surplus-value £1,000— 

— £400 -£00^, and its rate — 150°o- And this increase in the 

rate of surplus-value is the only effect for one who starts a new 
enterprise in this sphere of production with a variable capital 
of £400 and a corresponding constant capital. But when this 
takes place in a bu.siness already in operation, the depreciation 
of the variable capital does not only increase the quantity of 
surplus-value from £500 to £600, and the rate of surplus-value 
from 100 to 150%, but releases £100 of the variable capital for 
the further exploitation of labour. Hence, the same amount of 
labour is exploited to greater advantage, and, what is more, 
the release of £100 makes it possible to exploit more labourers 
than before at the higher rate with the same variable capital 
of £500. 

Now the reverse situation. Suppose, with 500 employed labour- 
ers, the original proportion in which the product is divided — 

400v-i-600,-- 1,000, making the rate of surplus-value — 150%. 
In that case, the labourer receives £* or 16 shillings per week. 
Should 500 labourers cost £500 per week, due to an appreciation 
of variable capital, each one of them will receive a weekly wage= 
-£1, and £400 can employ only 400 labourers. If the same 
number of labourers as before is put to work, therefore, we have 
500^ -f 500^- 1,000. The rate of surplus-value would fall from 150 

to 100%, which is one-third. In the case of new capital the only 
effect would be this lower rate of surplus-value. Other conditions 
being equal, the rate of profit would also have fallen accordingly, 
although not in the same proportion. For instance, if c— 2,000, 
we have in the one case 2,000c-f 400v-r 600,-=3,000. The rate of 
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600 

surplu8>value=150%, the rate of profit— 2 25%. In the 

second case,' 2,00QB+500T+S00a=3,000. The rate of surplus- 

500 

value=sl00%, the rate of profit=y^ — 20%. In the case of 

already invested capital, however, there would be a dual effect. 
Only 400 labourers could be employed with a £400 variable 
capital, and that at a rate of surplus-value of 100%. They would 
therefore produce an aggregate surplus-value of only £400. 
Furthermore, since a constant capital of £2,000 requires 500 
labourers for its operation, 400 labourers can put into motion 
only a constant capital of £1,600. For production to continue 
on the same scale, so that one-fifth of the machinery does not 
stand idle, £100 must be added to the variable capital in order 
to employ 500 labourers as before. And this can be accomplished 
only by tying up hitherto disposable capital, so that part of the 
accumulation intended to extend production serves merely to stop 
a gap, or a portion reserved for revenue is added to the old capital. 
Then a variable capital increased by £100 produces £100 less 
surplus-value. More capital is required to employ the same 
number of labourers, and at the same time the surplus-value 
produced by each labourer is reduced. 

The advantages resulting from a release and the disadvantages 
resulting from a tie-up of variable capital both exist only for 
capital already engaged and reproducing itself under certain given 
conditions. For newly invested capital the advantages on the one 
hand, and the disadvantages on the other, are confined to an 
increase or drop in the rate of surplus-value, and to a correspond- 
ing, if in no way proportionate, change in the rate of profit. 


The release and tie-up of variable capital, just analysed, is the 
result of a depreciation or appreciation of the elements of variable 
capital, that is, of the cost of reproducing labour-power. 

But variable capital could also be released if, with the wage 
rate unchanged, fewer labourers were required due to the devel- 
opment of labour productivity to set in motion the same amount 
of constant capital. In like manner, there may reversely be a 
tie-up of additional variable capital if more labourers are required 
for the same quantity of constant capital due to a drop in 
productivity. If, on the other hand, a portion of capital formerly 
employed as variable capital is employed in the form of constant 
capital, so that merely a different distribution exists between 
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the components of the same capital, this has an influence on both 
the rate of surplus-value and the rate of profit, ^ut does not 
belong under the heading of tie-up and release of capital, which 
is here being discussed. 

We have already seen that constant capital may also be tied up 
or released by the appreciation or depreciation of its component 
elements. Aside from this, it can be tied up only if the productive 
power of labour increases (provided a portion of the variable 
is QOt converted into constant capital), so that the same amount 
of labour creates a greater product and therefore sets in motion 
a larger constant capital. The same may occur under certain 
circumstances if productivity decreases, for instance in agricul- 
ture, so that the same quantity of labour requires more means 
of production, such as seeds or manure, drainage, etc., in order 
to produce the same output. Constant capital may be released 
without depf<*<'iation if improvements, utilisation of the forces 
of Nature, etc., enable a constant capital of smaller value to 
technically perform the same servir. s a.'< were formerly performed 
by a constant capital of greater alue. 

We have seen in Rook II* that once cotnrnoditiei' have bet-o 
converted into money, or sold, a certain portion of this money 
must be reconvertecl into the material elements of constant 
capital, and in the proportions required by the technical nature 
of the particular sphere of production. In this respect, the most 
important element in all branches — aside from wages, i.e . 
variable capital— is raw material, inc’uding auxiliary material, 
which is particularly imp‘'f,i;' in .‘■urh llIle^ of production as 
do not involve raw malerial.s in the strict sense of the term, for 
instance in mining and the extractive industries in general. 
That portion of the price which i.s to make good the wear and 
tear of machinery enters the accounts chiefly nominally so long 
as the machinery is at all in an operating condition. It does not 
greatly matter whether it i.** paid for and replaced by money 
one day or the next, or at any other stage of the period of turn- 
over of the capital. It is quite different in the case of the raw 
material. If the price of raw material rises, it may be impossible 
to make it good fully out cif the price of the cc>mniodities after 
wages are deducted. Violent price fluctuations therefore cause 
interruptions, great collisions, even catastrophes, in the process 
of reproduction. It is especially agricultural produce proper, 

* (*., raw materials taken from organic nature, which — leaving 


* Gngli»h edition' Vol 11, Pari III. — Ed. 
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aside the credit system for the present— is subject to such fluctua- 
tions of value in consequence of changing yields, etc. Due to 
uncontrollable natural conditions, favourable or unfavourable 
seasons, etc., the same quantity of labour may be represented 
in very different quantities of use-values, and a definite quantity 
of these use-values may therefore have very different prices. If 
the value x is represented by 100 lbs, of the commodity a, then 

the price of one lb. of a=- ^^ ; if it is represented by 1,000 lbs. 


of a, the price of one lb. of a 


X 

1 , 000 ’ 


etc. This is therefore one 


of the elements of these fluctuations in the price of raw materials. 
A second element, mentioned at this point only for the .sake of 
completeness— since competition and the credit system are still 
outside the scope of our analysis— is this: It is in the nature 
of things that vegetable and animal substances whose growth 
and production are subject to certain organic laws and bound 
up with definite natural time periods, cannot be suddenly 
augmented in the same degree as, for instance, machines and other 
fixed capital, or coal, ore, etc., whose reproduction can, provided 
the natural conditions do not change, be rapidly accomplished 
in an industrially developed country. It is therefore quite possible, 
and under a developed system of capitalist production even ine- 
vitable, that the production and increase of the portion of constant 
capital consisting* of fixed capital, machinery, etc., should con- 
siderably outstrip the portion consisting of organic raw materials, 
so that demand for the latter grows more rapidly than their 
supply, causing their price to rise. Rising prices actually cause 

1) these raw materials to be shipped from greater distances, 
since the mounting prices suffice to cover greater freight rates; 

2) an increase in their production, which circumstance, however, 
will probably not, for natural reasons, multiply the quantity 
of products until the following year; 3) the use of various pre- 
viously unused substitutes and greater utilisation of waste. When 
this rise of prices begins to exert a marked influence on 
production and supply it indicates in most cases that the turning- 
point has been reached at which demand drops on account of 
the protracted rise in the price of the raw material and of all 
commodities of which it is an element, causing a reaction in the 
price of raw material. Aside from the convulsions which this 
causes in various forms through depreciation of capital, there are 
also other circumstances, which we shall mention shortly. 

But so much is already evident from the foregoing; The greater 
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the development of capitalist production, and, consequently, the 
greater the means of suddenly and permanently increasing that 
portion of constant capital consisting of machinery* etc., and the 
more rapid the accumulation (particularly in times of pros- 
perity), so much greater the relative over-production of machinery 
and other fixed capital, so much more frequent the relative under- 
production of vegetable and animal raw materials, and so much 
more pronounced the previously described rise of their prices 
and the attendant reaction. And so much more frequent are the 
convulsions caused as they are by the violent price fluctuations of 
one of the main elements in the process of reproduction. 

If, however, a collapse of these high prices occurs because 
their rise caused a drop in demand on the one hand, and, on the 
other, an expansion of production in one place and in another 
importation from remote and previously less resorted to, or 
entirely ignored, production areas, and, in both cases, a supply of 
raw materials exceeding the demand — particularly at the old 
high prices — then the result may he considered from different 
points of view. The sudden collap'^e of the price of raw materials 
checks their reproduction, and the monopoly of the original 
producing countries, which enjoy the most favourable conditions 
of production, is thereby restored — possibly with certain 
limitations, but restored nevertheless. True, due to the impetus it 
has had, reproduction of raw material proceeds on an extended 
scale, especially in those countries which more or less possess 
a monopoly of this production. But the basis on which production 
carries on after the extension of machinery, etc., and which, 
after .some fluctuations, is to serve as the new normal basis, the 
new point of departure, is \ery much extended by the develop- 
ments in the preceding cycle of turnover. In the meantime, the 
barely incrt>ascd reproduction again experiences considerable 
impediments in some of the secondary sources of supply. For 
instance, it is easily demonstrated on the basis of the export 
tables that in the last thirty years (up to 1865) the production 
of cotton in India increases whenever there has been a drop in 
American production, and subsequently it drops again more or 
less permanently. During the period in which raw materials 
become dear, industrial capitalists join hands and form associa- 
tions to regulate production. They did so after the rise of cotton 
prices in 1848 in Manchester, for example, and similarly in the 
case of flax production in Ireland. But as soon as the immediate 
impulse is over and the general principle of competition to “buy 
in the cheapest market” (instead of stimulating production 
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in the countries of origin, as the associations attempt to do, 
without regard to the immediate price at which these may happen 
at that time fo be able to supply their product)— as soon as the 
principle of competition again reigns supreme, the regulation of 
the supply is left oqce again to “prices. ” All thought of a common, 
all<embracing and far-sighted control of the production of raw 
materials gives way once more to the faith that demand and 
supply will mutually regulate one another. And it must be 
admitted that such control is on the whole irreconcilable with 
the laws of capitalist production, and remains for ever a pious 
wish, or is limited to exceptional co-operation in times of great 
stress and confusion.** The superstition of the capitalists in thLs 
respect is so deep that in their reports even factory inspectors 
again and again throw up their hands in astonishment. The 
alternation of good and bad years naturally also provides for 
cheaper raw materials. Aside from the direct effect this has on 
raising the demand, there is also the added stimulus of the pre- 
viously mentioned influence on the rate of profit. The aforesaid 
process of production of raw materials being gradually overtaken 
by the production of machinery, etc., is then repeated on a larger 
scale. An actual improvement of raw materials satisfying not 
only the desired quantity, but also the quality desired, such as 
cotton from India of American quality, would require a prolonged, 
regularly growing and steady European demand (regard ic.HS of the 
economic conditions under which the Indian producer labours in 
his country). As it is, however, the sphere of production of raw 
materials is, by fits, first suddenly enlarged, and then again 
violently curtailed. All this, and the spirit of capitalist production 


Since the above was written (186,5), competition on the world-market 
has been considerably intensiGed by the rapid development of industry in 
all civilised countries, especially in America and Germany. The fact that 
the rapidly and enormously expanding productive forces today outgrow 
the control of the laws of the capitalbt mode of commodity exchange, 
within which they are supposed to operate, impresses itself more and more 
even on the minds of the capitalists. This is disclosed especially by two symp- 
toms. First, by the new and general mania for a protective tariff, whirh 
differs from the old protectionism in that now articles 6t for export are those 
best protected. And secondly, by the trusts of manufacturers of whole spheres 
of production which regulate production, and thus prices and profits. It 
goes without saying that these experiments are practicable only so long as 
the economic climate is relatively favourable. The first storm must upset 
them and prove that« although production assuredly needs regulation, it 
is certainly not the capitalist class which is fitted for that task. Meanwhile, 
the trusts nave no other mission but to see to it that the little fish are swal- 
lowed by the big fish still more rapidly than before — F.£. 
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in general, may be very well studied in the cotton shortage of 
18G1-65, further characterised as it was by the faot that a raw 
material, one of the principal elements of reproduction, was for 
a time entirely unavailable. To be sure, the price may also rise 
in the event of an abundant supply, provided the conditions for 
this abundance are more knotty. Or, there may be an actual 
shortage of raw material It was this last situation which 
uriginally prevailed in the cotton crisi'*. 

The clo.ser we apjiroach our own time in the history of produc- 
tion, the more regularly do we find, especially in the essential 
lines of industry, the ever-recurring alternation between relative 
appreciation and the sub-'equent resulting depreciation of raw 
materials obtained from organic nature. What we have just 
arial>.sed will he illustrated by th«* following examples taken 
from reports of f,ictory inspectors. 

'I he moral u history, also to be deduced from other ob.serva- 
tioiis (onrerning agiiculture, is that the capitalist system works 
against a rational agriculture, or hat a rationa' agriculture i'- 
incompatible with the capitalist system (although the latter 
promotes technical ii- prosements in agricultun ), and need*- either 
the hand of the small farmer liMiig b> hi-' own labour or the 
control of associated prodmer*' 


Herewith follow tlio illu.'-lrati.tns referred to above, taken from 
the English h'actory Heports 

‘The state of trade is hitter, hut the cjcle of good and bad 
times diminishes as ma(liimr> increases, and the changes from 
the one to the other happen oftener, as the demand for raw mate- 
rials increa.ses with it .\t present, confidence is not only restored 
after the panic of ISoT, but the panic itself seems to be almost 
forgotten. Whether this improvement will continue or not depends 
greatly upon the price of raw materials. There appear to me 
evidences already, that in some instances the maximum has 
been reached, beyond which their manufacture becomes gradually 
les.s and less profitable, till it ceases to be so altogether. If we 
take, for instauce, the lucrative years in the worsted trade of 
fH49 and 1850, we see that the price of English combing wool 
i»tood at Is. Id., and of Australian at between Is. 2d. and Is 5d. 
per lb., and that on the average of the ten years from 1841 to 
1850, both inclusive, the average price of E^nglish wool never 
exceeded Is. 2d. and of Australian wool Is. 5d. per lb. But that 
in the commencement of the disastrous year of 1857, the price 
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of Australian wool began with Is. lid., falling to Is. 6d. in 
December, wiien the panic was at its height, but has gradually 
risen again to Is. 9d. through 1858, at which it now stands; 
whilst that of English wool, commencing with Is. 8d., and rising 
in April and September 1857 to Is. 9d., falling in January 1858 
to Is. 2d., has since risen to Is. 5d., which is 3d. per lb. higher 
than the average of the ten years to which I have referred.... 
This shows, I think, one of three things— either that the bank- 
ruptcies which similar prices occasioned in 1857 are forgotten; 
or that there is barely the wool grown which the existing spindles 
are capable of consuming; or else, that the prices of manufactured 
articles are about to be permanently higher.... And as in past 
experience I have seen spindles and looms multiply both in num- 
bers and speed in an incredibly short space of time, and our 
exports of wool to France increase in an almost equal ratio, and 
as both at home and abroad the age of sheep seems to be getting 
less and less, owing to increasing populations and to what the 
agriculturalists call ‘a quick return in stock’, so I have often 
felt anxious for persons whom, without this knowledge, 1 have 
seen embarking skill and capital in undertakings, wholly reliant 
for their success on a product which can only be increased accord- 
ing to organic laws. ... The same state of supply and demand of 
all raw materials ... seems to account for many of the fluctuations 
in the cotton trade during past periods, as well as fur the condi 
tion of the English wool market in the autumn of 1857, with its 
overwhelming consequences. (R. Baker in Reports of Insp. of 
Fact., Oct. 1858, pp. 56-61.) 

The halcyon days of the West-Riding worsted industry, of 
Yorkshire, were 1849-50. This industry employed 29,246 persons 
in 1838; 37,000 persons in 1843; 48,097 in 1^5; and 74,891 in 
1850. The same district had 2,768 mechanical looms in 1838; 
11,458 in 1841; 16,870 in 1843; 19,121 in 1845 and 29,539 in 1850. 
(Reports of Insp. of Fact., 1850, p. 60.) This prosperity of the 
carded wool industry excited certain forebodings as early as 
October 1850. la his report for April 1851, Sub-Inspector Baker 
said in regard to Leeds and Bradford: ‘The state of trade is, and 
has been for some time, very unsatisfactory. The worsted spinners 
are fast losing the profits of 1850, and, in the majority of cases. 

It goes without saying that we do not, like Mr. Baker, explain the 
wool eilw of 1857 on the oasis of the disproportion between the prices of 
raw material and product. This disproportion was itself but a si^ptom, 
and the eriris was a general one.— r.e. 
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the manufacturers are not doing much good. I believe, at this 
moment, there is more woollen machinery standing than I have 
almost over known at one time, and the flax spirfners are also 
turning off hands and stopping frames. The cycles of trade, in 
fact, in the textile fabrics, are now extremely uncertain, and 
I think we shall shortly find to be true ... that there is no com- 
parison made between the producing power of the spindles, the 
quantity of raw material, and the growth of the population” 
(p. 52). 

The same is true of the cotton industry. In the cited report 
for October 1858, we rcaJ: “Since the hours of labour m factories 
have been fixed, the amounts of consumption, produce, and 
wages in ail textile fabrics have been reduced to a rule of three. . . 
1 quote from a recent lecture delivered by ... the present Mayor 
of Blackburn, Mr. Baynes, on the cotton trade, who by sucb 
means has reduced the cotton statistics of his own neighbourhood 
to the closest approximation: — 

“‘Each real and mechanical hor e-power will drive 45C> self- 
.icting mule spindle*' with preparinon. or 200 throstle spindles, 
or 15 looms for 40 inches cloth, with winding, warping, and 
•sizing. Each horse-pv»wer in spinning will give employment to 
2> j operatives, but in weaving to 10 persons, at wages averaging 
full 10s, Gd. a week to each fiersoii . . The average counts of yarn 
spun and woven are from 3()s. to 32s. twist, and 34<«. to 36s. weft 
yarns; and taking the spinning production at 13 ounces per spin- 
dle per week, will give 824,70(t lbs. yarn spun per week, requir- 
ing 07(),(X)0 lbs. or 2.300 bale< of cotton, at a cost of £28.300. .. 
The total cotton consumed in this district (within a five-mile 
radius round Blackburn) per week is 1,530,000 lbs., or 3,650 
bales, at a cost of £44,625.... This is one-eighteenth of the whole 
cotton spinning of the United Kingdom, and one-sixth of tbe 
whole power-loom weaving.’ 

“Thus we see that, according to Mr. Baynes's calculations, the 
total number of cotton spindles in the United Kingdom is 
28,800,000, and supposing the.se to be always working full time, 
that the annual consumption oi cotton ought to be 1,432,080,(XX) 
lbs. But as the import of cotton, less the export in 1856 and 1857, 
was only 1,022,576,832 lbs., there must necessarily be a defi- 
ciency of supply equal to 409,503,168 lbs. Mr. Baynes, however, 
who has been good enough to communicate with me on this 
subject, thinks that an annual consumption of cotton based 
'Jpon the quantity used in the Blackburn district would bo liable 
to be overcharged, owing to the difference, not only in the counts 
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spun, but in the excellence of the machinery. He estimates the 
total annual consumption of cotton in the United Kingdom at 
l,000,000,00(f lbs. But if he is right, and there really is an excess 
of supply equal to 22,576,832 lbs., supply and demand seem to 
be nearly balanced already, without taking into consideration 
those additional spindles and looms which Mr. Baynes speaks 
of as getting ready for work in his own district, and, hy parity 
of reasoning, probably in other districts also" (pp. 59, 60). 

III. GENERAL ILLUSTRATION. THE COTTON CRISIS OF 1861 6.') 

Prelimioary History. 1845-60 

1S45. The golden age of cotton industry Price of cotton very 
low. L. Horner says on this point: “For the last eight years I have 
not known so active a stale of trade as has prevailed during the 
last summer and autumn, particularly in cotton spinning 
Throughout the half-year 1 have been receiving notices every 
week of new investments of capital in factories, either in the 
form of new mills being built, of the few that were untenanti d 
finding occupiers, of enlargements of existing mills, of nes^ 
engines of increased power, and of manufacturing machinery 
(Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 18-45. p 13 ) 

1846. The complaints begin: “For a considerable tune past I 
have heard from the occupiers of cotton mills very general com- 
plaints of the depfessed state of their trade . for within the last 
six weeks several mills have begun to work short time, usually 
eight hours a day instead of twelve; this appears to be on the 
increase.... There has been a great advance in the price of the 
raw material,... there has been not only no advance in the manu 
factored articles, but ... prices are lower than they were before 
the rise in cotton began. From the great increase in the number 
of cotton mills within the last four years, there must have been, 
on the one hand, a greatly increased demand for the raw material 
and, on the other, a greatly increased supply in the market of 
the manufactured articles; causes that must concurrently have 
operated against profits, supposing the supply of the raw material 
and the consumption of the manufactured article to have remained 
unaltered; but, of course, in the greater ratio by the late short 
supply of cotton, and the falling off in the demand for the manu- 
factured articles in several markets, both home and foreign. " 
(Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1846, p. 10.) 

The rising demand for raw materials naturally went hand in 
hand with a market flooded with manufactures. By the way, the 
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expansion of industry at that time and the subsequent stagnation 
were not confined to the cotton districts The carded wool district 
(»f Bradford had only 318 factories in 1836 and 490 In 1840 These 
figures do not by any means express the actual growth of produc- 
tion, since the existing factorus were also considerably enlarged 
This was particularlv true of the flav '■pinning-Uiills Ml have 
lontributed more or less, during the la'-t ten jiars to the o%er 
'stocking of the market to whuh a gnat part of the pr(*''fnt 
sta|^tiation of trade rnu'-t h< attrioutid The depression 
narurally results from ‘-uch rapid iihi* i-i f rr ills and rrathui 

< r\ (Report® of Insp of haft t 1Hj» p -Wi 

ISt7 In Oftobir a n,onf' ptm 1 i^r u'lt 8 Ihi- Wd-» 

I n f i ded by the dthat 1» of th> r iiK\a\ a ii lb md h I't Ii diiu 

ulatiori in arcfimm la'on ‘ ’ ' 

Mr Bakf r enters into \ ( Tv i it« n I ig n tai''' rc’-pn.tir g ♦! e ,r 
( n ased den .* H m the 1 f< \ i' t ^ coU i w t 1 a' i ’"'ax 

w mg to the gresi ext( ns n tthi*- *'■ ' Ht r'-idtr® thr in 
reasiii demand forth*®* r^w rn it* ii’ t rrmc as it ha' at a 

, riud when the pntdiK « I i®Sllf * j ‘ < i v\ ir a v* -agt p 

<' almost sufficRot \t' W t* ) ’* I I * * *tf IT Iietar\ 

ihraugement to account f r th* pm * * ti‘< ^ tht®* Lrauth ® 
Ihi® opinion IS fulh rfiif’-uifd f * sn ihs(r\d‘ims ana 

< nsersation w ith pif rs »n® will ** r, '1 wilhtrai* Ihisesev 

‘-.il branches wire all iiia\*r, *1* , r> ) talc wl U dist* uni® 

Wire readily obtained at anil iin i r > " c*nt The supply of raw 

®i'k has, on the contrary be*' i‘n i.it the piriet® moderate 
ind the trade <'onsequeiitl\ very aitis* till tic l8®t two or 
three week®, when there i® n j d lubt ‘In* monetary derangement 
ha® affected not only the ptr® n® actua U engaged m the manu- 
facture, but more exton®iyely ®till tl * manufacturer® of fancy 
goods, who were great rustono r® to th* throw®ter A reference to 
published returns shows that the cotton trade had increased 
riarly 27 per cent iii the lust ihret year® f''*tton has consequently 
increased, in round numbers, from 4d to bd per lb , while twi®l, 
in consequence of the increased ®uppl\ is yet only a fraction 
above its former price The woollen trade began it® increase in 
1836, Since which Yorkshire has men ased its manufacture of 
this article 40 per cent, but Scotland exhibits a yet greater increase 
The increase of the w'orsled trade** i® still larger Calculations 

** A sharp distinction is made in England between woollen manufaemre, 
which spina cardad yarn from short wool and weaves it (main centre Leed®), 
and worsted manufacture, which makes worsted yam from long wool and 
weaves it (main seat Bradford, in Yorkshire) —FE 
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give a result of upwards of 74 per cent increase within the same 
period. The consumption of raw wool has therefore been immense. 
Flax has increased since 1839 about 25 per cent in England, 
22 per cent in Scotland, and nearly 90 per cent in Ireland^*; the 
consequence of this,^ in connexion with bad crops, has been that 
the raw material has gone up £10 per ton, while the price of 
yam has fallen 6d. a bundle.*’ (Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 
1847, pp. 30-31.) 

1849 . Since late in 1848 business revived. “The price of flax 
which has been so low as to almost guarantee a reasonable profit 
under any future circumstances, has induced the manufacturers 
to carry on their work very steadily.... The woollen manufactur- 
ers were exceedingly busy for a while in the early part of the 
year.... I fear that consignments of woollen goods often take the 
place of real demand, and that periods of apparent prosperity, i.e , 
of full work, are not always periods of legitimate demand. In 
some months the worsted has been exceedingly good, in fact flou- 
rishing.... At the commencement of the period referred to, wool 
was exceedingly low; what was bought by the spinners was well 
bought, and no doubt in considerable quantities. When the price 
of wool rose with the spring wool sales, the spinner had the ad- 
vantage, and the demand for manufactured goods becoming con- 
siderable and imperative, they kept it. ’’ (Reports of Insp. of Fact., 
April 1849, p. 42.) 

“If we look at the variations in the state of trade, which have 
occurred in the manufacturing districts of the kingdom for a 
period now of between three and four years, I think we must 
admit the existence of a great disturbing cause somewhere ... but 
may not the immensely productive power of increa.sed machinery 
have added another element to the same cause?" (Reports of Insp. 
of Fact., April 1849, pp. 42, 43.) 

In November 1848, and in May and summer of 1849, right up to 
October, business flourished. “The worsted stuff of trade, of which 
Bradford and Halifax are the great hives of industry, has been the 
one most active; this trade has never before reached anything like 
the extent, to which it has now attained.... Speculation, and 
uncertainty as to the probable supply of cotton wool, have ever 
had the effect of causing greater excitement, and more frequent 
alterations in the state of that branch of manufacture, than any 

This rapid expansion of output of machine-made linen yarn in 
Ireland dealt a death-blow to exports of linen made of hand-made yarn in 
Germany (Silesia, Lusatia, and Westphalia).— f.£. 
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other. There is ... at present an accumulation in stock of the coars- 
er kinds of cotton goods, which creates anxiety on the part of the 
smaller spinners, and is already acting to their detriment, having 
caused several of them to work their mills short time.” (Reports 
of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1849, pp. 64-65.) 

1850 . April. Bu.sine.ss continued brisk. The exception: ‘The 
great depression in a part of the cotton trade ... attributable to 
the scarcity in the supply of the raw material more especially 
ada)>ted to the branch engaged in spinning low numbers of cotton 
yams, or manufacturing heavy cotton goods. A fear is entertained 
that the increased machinery built recently for the worsted trade, 
may be followed with a similar reaction. Mr. Baker computes 
that in the year 1849 alone the worsted loom.s have increased their 
produce 40 per cent, and the .«pindles 25 or 30 per cent, and they 
arc still increasing at the same rate. ” (Reports uf Insp. of Fact., 
;\pril 1850, p. 54 i 

1850. (.Ictober. ‘Ihe high price ■ ^ raw cotton rontimie.'' ... to 
cause a con.sidcrable depression ir* this branch of manufacture, 
(■''pccially in tho.se dcscriptioii.s of goods in which the raw material 
con.''titutes a con.'>uleiable part of the cost of production..,. The 
great advance in the price of raw silk has likewise caused a de- 
pression in many branche.'* of that manufacture. ” (Reports of 
Insp. of Fact., flct. 1859, p. 14.) 

.And on pages 31 and 33 of the same report we learn that the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society for the Promotion and Improvement 
of the Growth of Flax in Ireland predicted that the high price of 
flax, together with the low level of prices for other agricultural 
products, ensured a considerable increase in flax production in the 
ensuing year. 

l'<53. April. Great prosperity. L. Horner says in his report: “At 
no period during the last seventeen years that I have Seen offi- 
cially acquainted with the manufacturing districts in Lancashire 
have I known such general prosperity: the activity in every branch 
i.s extraordinary.” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., April 1853, p. 19.) 

1853. October. Depression in the cotton industry. “Over-pro- 
duction." (Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1853, p. 15.) 

1854. April. “The woollen trade, although not brisk, has given 
full employment to all the factories engaged upon that fabric. 
®nd a similar remark applies to the cotton factories. The worsted 
trade generally has been in an uncertain and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion during the whole of the last half-year.... The manufacture 
uf flax and hemp are more likely to be seriously impeded, by 
•vason of the diminished supplies of the raw materials from Russia 
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due to the Crimean war. " (Reports of Insp. of Fact., April 1854, 
P- 37.) . 

1859. *‘The trade in the Scottish flax districts still continues 
depressed — the raw material being scarce, as well as high in price; 
and the inferior quitlity of the last year’s crop in the Baltic, from 
whence come our principal supplies, will have an injurious effect 
on the trade of the district; jute, however, which is gradually su 
peiseding flax in many of the coarser fabrics, is neither unusually 
high in price, nor scarce in quantity ... about one-half of the ma- 
chinery in Dundee is now employed in jute spinning.” (Reports 
of Insp. of Fact., April 1859, p. 19.)— “Owing to the high price of 
the raw material, flax spinning is still far from remunerating, and 
while all the other mills are going full time, there arc several 
instances of the stoppage of flax machinery.... Jute spinning i.** ... 
in a rather more satisfactory state, owing to the recent decline in 
the price of material, which has now fallen to a very moderate 
point.” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1859, p. 20.) 


t861-64. American Civil War. Cotton Famine. The Groateat 
Example of an Interruption in the Production Process through 
Scarcity and Dearness of Raw Material 

1800. .April "With recpect to the .state <>f trade. I am hajipy 
to be able to inform you that, notwithstanding the high price of 
raw material, all the textile manufactures, with the exception of 
silk, have been fairly bu.sy during the pa.st half-year.... In some of 
the cotton districts hands have been advertised for, and lia\** 
migrated thither from Norfolk and other rural counties.... There 
appears to be, in every branch of trade, a great .scarcity of raw 
material. It is ... the want of it alone, which keeps us within 
bounds. In the cotton trade, the erection of new mills, the forma- 
tion of new systems of extension, and the demand for hands, can 
scarcely, 1 think, have been at any time exceeded. Kvcry where 
there are new movements in search of raw material.” (Reports 
of Insp. of Fact., April i860, p. 57.) 

1860. October, “The state of trade in the cotton, woollen, and 
flax districts has been good; indeed in Ireland, it is stated to have 
been ‘very good’ for now more than a year; and that it would 
have been still better, but for the high price of raw material. The 
flax spinners appear to be looking with more anxiety than ever to 
the opening out of India by railways, and to the development of 
its agriculture, for a supply of flax which may be commensurate 
with their wants. ” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1860, p. 37.) 
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1861. April. The state of trade is at present depressed.... 
A few cotton mills are running short time, and many silk mills are 
only partially employed. Raw material is high. In* almost every 
branch of textile manufacture it is above the price at which it 
can be manufactured for the masses of the consumers. ” (Reports 
of In.sp. of Fact., April 1801 j >3.) 

It had become evident that in 1800 the cotton industry had over- 
produced The effect of this made itself felt during the next few 
years. “It has taken between two and three years to absorb the 
ovc’r-prodiiclion of 1800 xi the market® of the world.” (Report^, 
of Insp of Fact . Oecemher 180.3, p. 127 ) “The depressed slate of 
the markets for eotton manufacture.-' in the East, early lu 1800. 
had a correspondini» effect upon the trade of Blackburn, in which 
'.(> n(j<i power loom 1 are u.sually • inployiol almost exclusively 
II tin oroduction of cloth to be consumed m the East. There was 
I .>i)seuuen* but ,« limit* d demand for labour fur many months 
pro-r to the effect '»f th* cotton 1 lockait*- being felt . . Fortu 
iiitily thus preserved many of tt ."pinner.s and manufacturers 
Iroin being invoke*! in the common rum Stocks increased in 
v.*liit> so long as the- were held, and there had been consequently 
m. thing lik»* that alarming depreciation in the value of property 
which might not unreasonably have been looked for in such a 
( nsis. " (Reports (,f In.sp of Fart . Oct. 18t»2. pp 29, 31.) 

ISCI. October “Trade ha.® been for some tune in a very de- 
pressed state. . It IS ni)t improbable indeed that during the winter 
months many establishments will be found to work very short 
tune This might, however, have been anticipated .. irrespective 
of the causes whuh have int<*rrupted our usual supplies of cotton 
from America and our exports, short time must have been kept 
tluring the ensuing winter in con®*'queuco of the great increase of 
production during the last three vear®. and the unsettled state 
of the Indian and Chinese markets " (Reports of Insp, of Fact., 
Oct 18(il, p 19 ) 

('olton Waste. East Indian Colton [Surat). Influence on tlie W'ages 
o' Labourers. I mprovement ot .Machinery. Adding Starch Flour 
'I'ul .Mineral Substitutes to Cotton Effect of Starch Flour Sizing 
on Labourers Manufacturers of Finer Yarn Grades. 

ManuiacturerC Fraud 

“A manufacturer writes to me thus: ‘As to estimates of consump- 
kon per spindle, 1 doubt if you take sufficiently into calculation 
the fact that when cotton is high in price, every spinner of ordi- 
nary yarns (say up to •'iOs ) (principally 12s to 32s.) will rnisehis 
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counts as much as he can, that is, will spin 16s. where he used 
to spin 12s., or 22s. in the place of IGs., and so on; and the manu- 
facturer usin^ these fine yams will make his cloth the u.sual 
weight by the addition of so much more size. The trade is availing 
itself of this resource at present to an extent which is even discred- 
itable. I have heard on good authority of ordinary export shirt- 
ing weighing 8 lbs. which was made of 5^4 lbs. cotton and 2*U lbs. 
size.... In cloths of other descriptions as much as 50 per cent size 
is sometimes added; so that a manufacturer may and does truly 
boast that he is getting rich by selling cloth for less money per 
pound than he paid for the mere yam of which they are com- 
posed.’” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., April 1864, p. 27.) 

“1 have also received statements that the weavers attribute 
increased sickness to the size w'hich is used in dressing the warps 
of Surat cotton, and which is not made of the same material as 
formerly, viz., flour. This substitute for flour is said, however, to 
have the very important advantage of increasing greatly the weight 
of the cloth manufactured, making 15 lbs. of the raw material 
to weigh 20 lbs. when woven into cloth.” (Reports of Insp. of 
Fact., Oct. 1863. This substitute was ground talcum, called China 
clay, or gypsum, called French chalk.) “The earnings of the weav- 
ers (meaning the operatives) are much reduced from the employ- 
ment of substitutes for flour as sizing for warps. This sizing, which 
gives weight to the yarn, renders it bard and brittle. Each thread 
of the warp in the 'loom passes through a part of the loom called 
*a heald', which consists of strong threads to keep the warp 
in its proper place, and the hard state of the warp cau.ses the 
threads of the heald to break frequently; and it is said to take a 
weaver five minutes to tie up the threads every time they break; 
and a weaver has to piece these ends at least ten times as often 
as formerly^ thus reducing the productive pow'ers of the loom in 
the working-hours.” {Ibid., pp. 42-43.) 

*Tn Ashton, Stalybridge, Mossley, Oldham, etc,, the reduction 
of the time has been fully one-third, and the hours are lessening 
every week.... Simultaneously with this diminution of time there 
is also a reduction of wages in many departments.” (Reports of 
Insp. of Fact., Oct. 1861, pp. 12-13.) Early in 1861 there was a 
strike among the mechanical weavers in some parts of Lancashire. 
Several manufacturers had announced a wage reduction of 5 to 
7.5%. The operatives insisted that the wage scale remain the same 
while working-houn were reduced. This was not granted, and 
a strike was called. A month later, the operatives had to give in. 
But then they got both. "In addition to the reduction of wages 
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to which the operatives at last consented, many mills are now 
running short time.” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., April i861, 
p. 23:) 

1862. April. “The sufferings of the operatives since the date of 
iny last report have greatly increased; but at no period of the 
history of manufactures, have sufferings so sudden and so .severe 
been borne with so much silent resignation and so much patient 
sclf-re.spect. ” (Reports of Insp. of Fact., April 1862, p. 10.) “The 
proportionate number of operatives wholly out of employment 
at this date appears not to be much larger than it was in 1848. 
when there was an ordinary panic of .sufficient consequences to 
excite alarm amongst the manufacturers, so much as to warrant 
the collection of similar statistics of the state of the cotton trade 
,is are now issued weekly.. . In May 1848, the proportion of cot 
ton operatives out of work in Manchester out of the whole number 
u'-ually einpioye.d wa.*^ l.o per cent, on short time 12 per cent. 
whiKt 7(1 per cent Acre in full work (in the 28th of May of the 
pre.‘'ent year, of the whole numb* - r[ person.** u.‘>'jally employed 
15 per cent were out of work, 35 per tent were cm short tune 
and 49 per cent wer. working full time .. In some other plate** 
Stockport for example, the averages of short time and of non- 
employment are higher, whilst those of full time are less’’. 
becau.se coarser numbers are .‘*pun there than in Manchester 

(p. 16). 

1862. October. "1 find by the last return to Parliament that 
there were 2,887 cotton factories in the I’nited Kingdom in 1861, 
2,109 of them being in my district (Lancashire and Cheshire). 

I was aware that a very large proportion of the 2,109 factories 
ID my district were small establishments, giving employment 
to few persons, but I have been surprised to find how large that 
proportion is. In 392, or 19 per cent, the steam-engine or water- 
wheel is under 10 horse- power' in 345. or 16 per cent, the horse- 
power is above 10 and under 20: and in 1,372 the power is 20 
horses and more... A very large proportion of these small manu- 
facturers — being more than a third of the whole number— were 
operatives themselves at no distant period; they are men without 
command of capital.... The bnint of the burden then would have 
to bo borne by the remaining two-thirds. " (Reports of Insp. of 
Fact., Oct. 1862, pp. 18, 19.) 

According to the same report, 40, 146, or 11.3®'o, of the cotton 
> .iployees in Lancashire and Cheshire were then working full 
time; 134,767, or 38%, were working short time; and 179,721, or 
^ '^%i were unemployed. After deducting the returns from Man- 
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Chester end Bolton, where mainly fine grades were spun, a line 
relatively littje affected hy the cotton famine, the matter looks 
still more unfavourable; namely, fully employed 8.5%, partly 
employed 38%, and unemployed 53.5% (pp. 19 and 20). 

“Working up gdod or bad cotton makes a material differencp 
to the operative. In the earlier part of the year, when manufactur- 
ers were endeavouring to keep their mills at work by using up all 
the moderately priced cotton they could obtain, much bad cotton 
was brought into mills in which good cotton was ordinarily used, 
and the difference to the operatives in wages was so great that 
many strikes took place on the ground that they could not make 
a fair day’s wages at the old rates.... In some ca.ses, although 
working full time, the difference in wages from working bad 
cotton was as much as one-half" (p. 27). 

1863 . April. “During the present year there will not be full 
employment for much more than one-half of the cotton operatives 
in the country." (Reports of Insp. of Fact., April 1863, p. 14.) 

‘‘A very serious objection to the use of Surat cotton, as manufac- 
turers are now compelled to use it, is that the speed of the inachin 
ery must be greatly reduced in the processes of manufacture. For 
some years past every effort has been made to increase the speed of 
machinery, in order to make the same machinery produce more 
work; and the reduction of the speed becomes therefore a question 
which affects the .operative as well as the manufacturer; for lh«‘ 
chief part of the operatives are paid by the work done; for instance, 
spinners are paid per lb. for the yarn spun, weavers pc*r piece for 
the number of pieces woven: and even with the other classes of 
operatives paid by the week there would be a diminution of wage- 
in consideration of the less amount of goods produced. From in 
quiries 1 have made, and statements placed in iny hands, of the 
earnings of cotton operatives during the pre.sent year, I find there 
is a diminution averaging 20 per cent upon their former earnings, 
in some instances the diminution has been as much as 50 per cent, 
calculated upon the same rate of wages as prevailed in 1861 " 
(p. 13). “...The sum earned depends upon ... the nature of the 
material operated upon.... The position of the operatives in regard 
to the amount of their earnings is very much better now (October 
1863) than it was this time last year. Machinery has improved, the 
material is better understood, and the operatives are able better 
to overcome the difficulties they had to contend with at first. 1 re- 
member being in a sewing .school (a charity institution for unem- 
ployed) at Preston last spring, when two young women, who had 
been sent to work at a weaving shed the day before, upon the 
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represonlatioD of the manufacturer that they could earn 4s. per 
week, returned to the school to be readmitted, coipplaining that 
they could not have earned Is. per week. I have been informed of 
‘solf-dctmg minders’ ... men who manage a pair of self-acting 
niiiie.s, earning at the end of a fortnight '.s full work fis lid., and 
that from this sum was deducted the rent of the house, the manu- 
facturer, however, returning half the rent as a gift, (ilow gener- 
ou''') The minders took away the sum of Os lid. In many places 
tin self-acting minders ranged from .V to 9s. per week, and the 
weavers from lis to Os. per week in the last months of 1802. .\t 

tlie presdit lim<- a much more healthy state of things exi-fs, 
altluuigh there i.s still a great decrease in the earnings in niu-'t 
districts 'I'here are several causes which have tended to tin 
red K tion of earnings, besides the sh .rter staple of the Surat cotton 
.iiid it.s dirtv condition, for instance, it is now the practice to mix 
‘ua-te’ largeij \»!th Surat, which f uiKSequently ini reases the diffi- 
( ilties (if the spinner or minder, the threads, from their short- 
ne- of fihre. are more liable to h.eak in the drawing out of the 
mule and in the twisting of the yarn and the mnU> cannot be kept 
so 1 ontinnouslv in motion 'ihen, from the great attention 
lequired in watching the threads in weav mg, many weavers can only 
mind one loom, and very few ran mind in ire than two looms . 
Till re has been a direit reduction of r>, 7' j and 10 per cent iipi n 
till wages of the operatives . In the majority of cases the operative 
has to make thi* best of his material, ami to earn the best wages 
lie I an at the ordinary rates . \iKither difficulty the weavers 
! ive sninetimes to contend with i.s, that they are expected to 
pro liicf welt nnished I loth from mf. r. or materials, and are subject 

* I line f ir the il.iws ui their work.’ (Reports of liisp. of Fact . 

• I 1 'vti.l, pp it i i ) 

\N aires wi're iiiiserahle, even w'lcre work was full time The 
(olioM workers willingly offered themselves for all public works 
'•m h as drainage, road building, stone-breaking and street paving, 
m which they were employed, to gel their keep from the authori- 
ties (although this practically amounled to assistance to the 
nianufacturer. See Rook I. S .">98 'oS'.)*) The whole bourgeoisie 
vtuod guard over the labourers Were the worst dog's wages offered. 
<<iid a labourer refused to accept them, the Relief Committee 
'vould strike him from its h.sts It was in a way a golden age for 
the manufacturers, for the labourers had either to starve or work 
•It .1 price most proniablo for the bourgeois The Relief Committees 


* ivnghsh tMlilion pp. .’>74-75. —Ed 
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acted as watch-dogs. At the same time, the manufacturers acted ip 
secret agreement with the government to hinder emigration as 
much as possible, partly to retain in readiness the capital invested 
in the flesh and blood of the labourers, and partly to safeguard the 
house-rent squeezed out of the labourers. 

“The Relief Committees acted with great strictness upon this 
point. If work was offered, the operatives to whom it was proposed 
were struck off the lists, and thus compelled to accept the offer. 
When they objected to accept work... the cause has been that 
their earnings would have been merely nominal, and the work 
exceedingly severe.” (Reports of Insp, of Fact., Oct. 18(‘)3, 
p. 97.) 

The operatives were willing to perform any work given to them 
under the Public Works Act. "The principle upon which indu<»- 
trial employments were organised varied considerably in differ- 
ent towns, but in those places even in which the outdoor work 
was not absolutely a labour test the manner in which labour \^as 
remunerated by its being paid for either at the exact rate of relief, 
or closely approximating the rate, it became in fact a labour 
test” (p. 69). "The Public Works Act of 18G.S wa.s intended to 
remedy this inconvenience, and to enable the operative to earn 
his day’s wages as an independent labourer. The purpose of this 
Act was three-fold: firstly, to enable local authorities to borrow 
money of the Exchequer Loan Commussioners (with consent of 
the President of the Central Relief Committee); secondly, to 
facilitate the improvement of the towns of the cotton districts, 
thirdly, to provide work and remunerative wages to the unemployed 
operatives. ” Loans to the amount of £ 883,700 had been granted 
under this’Act up to the end of October 1863 (p. 70). The works 
undertaken were mainly canalisation, road-building, street-paving, 
water-works reservoirs, etc. 

Mr. Henderson, president of the committee in Blackburn, wrote 
with reference to this to factory inspector Redgrave: “Nothing in 
my experience, during the present period of suffering and distress, 
has struck me more forcibly or given me more satisfaction, than the 
cheerful alacrity with which the unemployed operatives of this 
district have accepted of the work offered to them through the 
adoption of the Public Works Act, by the Corporation of Black- 
hum. A greater contrast than that presented between the cotton 
spinner as a skilled workman in a factory, and as a labourer in a 
sewer 14 or 18 feet deep, can scarcely be conceived.” (Depending 
on the size of his family, he earned 4 to 12s. per week, this enor- 
mous amount providing sometimes for a family of eight. The towns- 
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men derived a double profit from this. In the first place, they 
.secured money to improve their smoky and neglected cities at 
exceptionally low interest rates. In the second place, 'they paid the 
labourers far less than the regular wage.) “Accustomed as he had 
been to a temperature all but tropical, to work at which agility 
and delicacy of manipulation availed him infinitely more than 
mu.scular strength and to double and sometimes treble the remu- 
neration which it IS possible for him now to obtain, his ready 
acc«*plance of the proffered employment involved an amount of 
.self-denial and consideration the exercise of which is most cred- 
itable. In Blackburn the men have been tested at almost every 
variety of outdoor work; in excavating a stiff heavy clay soil to a 
considerable depth, in draining, in stone-breaking, in road-making 
and in excaNating for street sewers to a depth of 14, IT*, and 
sometimes 20 feet. In many cases while thus employed they are 
standing r. n ud and water to the depth of 10 or 12 inches, and in 
all they are expos** ’ to a climate which, for chilly humidity is not 
siirpa.ssed I suppose, even if it is e .ualled, by that of any district 
111 England ■* (pp 01 !t2). "The conduct of the operatives ha.*> been 
almost blameles.'s, ai 1 their readines‘> to accept and make the best 
of outdoor labour" (p. t)9;. 

J864. April. "Complaints are occasionally made in different dis- 
tricts of the scarcity of hands, but this deficiency is chiefly felt in 
particular department.s, as, for instance, of weavers.... These com- 
plaints have their origin as much from the low rate of wages which 
the hands can earn owing to the inferior qualities of yarn used, a*: 
from any positive scarcity of workpeople even in that particular 
department. Numerous difftrences have taken place during the 
past month between the masters of particular mills and their oper- 
atives in re.spect of the wages. Strikes, I am sorry to say, are but 
too frequently resorted to, ... the effect of the Public Works Act is 
felt as a competition by the mill-owners. The local committee at 
Bacup has suspended operations, for although all the mills are 
not running, yet a scarcity of hands has been experienced. " (Re- 
ports of Insp. of Fact., April ^804, pp. 9. 11' ) It was indeed high 
time for the manufacturers. Due to the Public Works Act the 
demand for labour grew so strong that many a factory hand was 
earning 4 to 5 shillings daily in the quarries of Bacup. And so the 
public works were gradually suspended— this new edition of the 
Ateliers nationaux of 1848, but this time instituted in the 
interests of the bourgeoisie. 
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Experiments in corpore vili 

“Although 1 have given the actual earniugs of the operatives 
(fully employed) in several mills, it does not follow that they 
earn the same amount week by week. The operatives are subject 
to great fluctuatioh, from the constant experimentalising of the 
manufacturers upon different kinds and proportions of cotton and 
waste in the same mill, the ‘mixings' as it is called, being fre- 
quently changed; and the earnings of the operatives ri.so and fall 
with the quality of the cotton mixings; sometimes they have 
been within 15 per cent of former earnings, and then in a ueek or 
two, they have fallen from 50 to 60 percent. " Inspector Redgrave, 
who makes this report, then proceeds to cite wage figures taken 
from actual practice, of which the following examples may suffice: 

A, weaver, family of 6, employed 4 days a week, 6s. 8.5d ; 
B, twister, employed 4.5 days a week. 6s., C, ueaver, family of 4, 
employed 5 days a week, .5s. Id.; D, slubber, family (.f 6, employed 
4 days a week, 7s. lOd.; E, weaver, family of 7, employed 
days a week, 5s., etc. Redgrave continues: "The above return^ 
are deserving of consideration, for they show that work woubi 
become a misfortune in many a family, as it not merely redine'' 
the income, but brings it so low as to be utterly insufficient to pm 
vide more than a small portion of the absolute wants, were it not 
that supplemental relief is granted to operatives when the wage'* 
of the family do not reach the sum that would be given to them as 
relief, if they were all unemployed.” (Reports of Insp of Fact , 
Oct. 1863, pp. 50-53.) 

“In no week since the 5th of June last was there more than 
days seven hours and a few minutes employment for all the 
workers." {Ibid., p. 121.) 

From the beginning of the crisis to March 25, 1863, nearly three 
million pounds sterling were expended by the guardians, the 
Central Relief Committee, and the Mansion House Committee. 
{Ibid., p. 13.) 

“In a district in which the finest yarn is spun ... the .spinners 
suffer an indirect reduction of 15 per cent in consequence of the 
change from South Sea Island to Egyptian cotton.... In an exten- 
sive district, in many parts of which waste is largely used as a 
mixture with Surat ... the spinners have had a reduction of 5 per 
cent, and have lost from 20 to 30 per cent in addition, through 
working Surat and waste. The weavers are reduced from 4 looms 
to 2 looiqs. In 1860, they averaged 5s. 7d. per loom, in 1863, only 
3s. 4d. Tlie fines, which formerly varied from 3d. to 6d. (for the 
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weaver) on American, now run up to from is. to 3s. 6d.” In one 
district, where Egyptian cotton was used with an, admixture of 
East Indian “the average of the mule spinners, which was in i860 
18s. to 25s., now averages from 10s. to 18s. per week, caused, in 
addition to inferior cotton, hy the reduction of the speed of the 
mule to put an extra amount of twist in the yam, which in ordi- 
nary times would be paid for according to list” (pp. 43, 44). 
“Although the Indian cotton may have been worked to profit by the 
rnaunfacturer, it will be seen (see the wage list on p. 53) that the 
operatives are sufferers compared with l&Cl, and if the use of 
Surat be confirmed, the operatives will want to earn the wage.s 
of 1861, w'hich would .seriously affect the profits of the manufac- 
turer, unles.s he obtain compensation either m the price of the 
raw cotton or of his products” (p. 105;. 

House-Rent. “The rent is frequently deducted from the wages of 
operatives i-\..i when working short time, by the manufacturers 
who.‘“e cottage.s the may be uccupvi.^g. .NtAerthele.".- the value of 
thus cla.s.'' of property has diminish* and houses may be obtained 
.it a reduction of from 25 to 5U per < ent upon the rent of the houses 
111 ordinary times, 'or instanio, a luttage which wuuld have 
(■o?t 5s. Od. per week can now be had for 2s. 4d per week, and 
'ometime.s even for le.ss" ^p 57) 

Emigration. The employer'- were naturally opposed to {migra- 
tion of labourers, becau.se, on the one hand, 'looking forward to 
the rec.i\ery of the < ott-m trade from its pre.-ent depre.ssioii. they 
keep within their n ai h the means whereby their mills can be 
worked in the most advantageous manner' tin the other hand, 
'many manufacturers are ..wn*‘rs of the hnu'-es in which opera- 
tives employed in their mills reside, and .-ome unquestionably 
ixpect to obtain a portion of the back rent owing” ip. 9t)). 

Mr. Ijernall Osborne said in a speech to his parliamentary 
' "nstituents on October 22. 18t’>4, that the labourers of Lancashire 
tiad behaved like the ancient philosophers ^Sloic.s' Not like sheep? 



CHAPTER VII 

SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 

Suppose, as is assumed in this part, the amount (>f proCt in 
any particular sphere of production equals the •?uni of the surplus- 
value produced by the total capital invested in that '<phere. Even 
then the bourgeois will not consider his profit as identical with 
surplus-value, i.e.. with unpaid surplus-labour, and, to be sure, 
for the following reasons. 

t) In the process of circulation he forgets the process of produc 
tion. He thinks that surplus-value is made when he realises the 
value of commodities, which include.s realisation of their surplu.s 
value. (A blank space which foilow's in the manuscript, in 
dicates that Marx, intended to dwell in greater detail on this 
point. — I 

2) Assuming a uniform degree of exploitation, we have seen 
that regardless of all modifications originating in the credit 
system, regardless of the capitalists’ efforts to outwit and cheat 
one another, and, lastly, regardless of any favourable choice of 
the market— the rate of profit may differ considerably, depending 
on the low or high prices of raw materials and the experience of 
the buyer, on the relative productivity, efficiency and cheapne.ss 
of the machinery, on the greater or lesser efffciency of the aggregate 
arrangement in the various stages of the productive process, 
elimination of waste, the simplicity and efficiency of management 
and supervision, etc. In short, given the surplus-value for a certain 
variable capital, it still depends very much on the individual 
business acumen of the capitalist, or of his managers and sale.s- 
men, whether this same surplus-value is expressed in a greater or 
smaller rate of profit, and accordingly yields a greater or smaller 
amount of profit. Let the same surplu.s-vaiue of £1,000, the 
product of £1,000 in wages, obtain in enterprise A for a constant 
capital of £9,000, and in enterprise B for £11,000. In case A we 
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have or 10%. In case B we have 

The total capital produces relatively more profit in enterprise A 
than in B, because of a higher rate of profit, although the variable 
capital advanced in both cases3s£l,000 and the surplus-value 
produced by each likewise«£i,000, so that in both cases there 
exists the .same degree of exploitation of the same number of la- 
bourers. This difference in the presentation of the same mass of 
surplus-value, or the difference in the rates of profit, and therefore 
in the profit itself, while the exploitation of labour is the same, 
may also be due to other causes. Still, it may also be due wholly 
to a difference in the business acumen with which both establish- 
ments are run. And this circumstance misleads the capitalist, 
convinces him that his profits are not due to exploiting labour, 
but, at least in part, to other independent circumstances, and 
particularly his individual activity. 


The analyse*: in this first part demonstrate the incorrectness of 
the view (Rodbertus*! according to which las di'^tinct from ground- 
rent, in which case, :or example, the area of real estate remain^ 
the same and yet the rent rises) a change in the magnitude of an 
individual capital is supposed to have no influence on the ratio 
of profit to capital, and thus on the rate of profit, because if the 
mass of profit should grow, so does the mass of capital upon which 
It IS calculated, and vice versa 
This IS true only in two cases First, when— assuming that all 
other circumstances, especially the rate of surplus-value, remain 
unchanged— there is a change in the value of that commodity 
which is a money-commodity (The same occurs in a merely nomi- 
nal change of value, the rise or fall of mere tokens of value, other 
conditions being equal ) Let the total capital=£100, and the profit 
-£20, the rate of profit beinjj-=r20°o Should gold fall by half, 
or double, the same capital previously worth only £100, will be 
>Aorth £200 if it falls and the profit will be worth £40, i.e., it 
will be expressed in .so much money instead of the former £20; 
>f it rises, the capital of £100 will be worth only £50, and the 
profit will be represented by a product, whose value will be £10 
But in either case 200 : 40=50 . 10 = 100 : 20 =20»'o. In all these 


• Rodbertus, Social* BrUfc en Kirckmann, Driller Brief. Wtder- 
Itgung der Bieardo' $eH*it Lekre von der Grundrente und Begrindung einer 
neuen Rententiuorie, Berlin, 1851, S 125 —Ed 
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examples there would, however, have been no actual change in 
the magnitude of capital-value, and only in the money-expression 
of the same value and the same surplus-value For this reason 

or the rate of profit, could not be affected. 

In the second case there is an actual change of magnitude in the 
value, but unaccompanied by a change in the ratio of v to i m 
other words, with a constant rate of ‘;urplu‘«-vdlue the relation of 
capital invested in labour-power (variable capital considered a^ an 
index of the amount of labour-power •-et in motion) to the lapital 
invested in means of production remains the same Undir ilie^-e 

circumstances, no matter whether we have C, or n('. or t g . 

II 

f,000, or 2,000. or 5<>0. and the rate of profit being 2U th* 
profit- 20O in the first ca'-e. 4<Hi ui the setond. and 1<K> ui »h« 
third But 2(X) • 1 .(HX* - 4<H) 2 (K«t liHi 20' Ihati^tosi\ 

the rate of profit is unchanged, bei ni--e the composition of cafof ■! 
remains the same and is not affected h\ tin change m magniiud. 
Therefore, an increase or decrease in the amount of profit show- 
merely an increase or decrease ui the magnitiid* of the in\e^ied 
capital. 

In the first case there i«. then fore, hut the a{»pearaiu ii a 
change in the magnitude of the emplo\«d capital, whih in ih» 
second case there is an actu it « hange in magnitude hut iiw chaiigt 
in the organic composition of the capital i e , in the n lati\e pin 
portions of it*! variable and constant port lori': Hut w itli the i xci : 
tion of these two cases a change in the magnitude of the emph vt J 
capital is either the result of a preceding (hange in the \aluc of >>ie 
of its components, and therefore of a change in the relative magni 
tude of these components (as long as the surplus-value itself <lo. - 
not change with the variable capital); or, thi*- change of iiiagm 
tude (as in la hour- processes on a large scale, introduction of n* w 
machinery, etc.) is the cause of a change in the relative magintiulf 
of its two organic components. In all these cases, other iircum 
stances remaining the same, a change in the magnitude of the em 
ployed capital must therefore be accompanied .simultarieou'>l\ 
by a change in the rate of profit. 


A rise in the rate of profit is always due to a relative or absolutt* 
increase of the surplus-value in relation to its cost of production, 
i.e., to the advanced total capital, or to a decrease in the difference 
between the rate of profit and the rate of surplu.s-value. 
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Fluctuations in the rate of profit may occur irrespective of 
changes in the organic components of the capital, or of the absolute 
magnitude of the capital, through a rise or fall in the value of 
the fixed or circulating advanced capital caused by an increase or a 
reduction of the working-time required for its reproduction, this 
increase or reduction taking place independently of the already 
existing capital. The value of every commodity— thu's also of th*- 
commodities making up the capital— is determined not l<y th< 
nefessary labour-time contained in it, but by the social labour-time 
n quired for its reproduction Tbis reproduction may take placf 
under unfavourable or under propitious circuia‘«tances. distuKt 
from the conditions of original production If. undir altfr*-(J >n- 
dilions, it takes double or, tonversel>, half the t»n.e, to reprf J-ic^ 
the same material capital, and if the \alue rxion* y rei(.d»n‘ 
unchanged, a capital formerly worth £1 Ckj \^',uld be v,orth jr 

£,')0 respe'’* r cly. Should thi<: appreciation or d* priLiati- ii affe. ^ 
dll pans of capita^ uniformly, then ’he pnTit TMit.i(i al .‘‘0 be a-'tor- 
«lir.gl> expres.sed in double, or half th» amount of iiiont; B it if it 
li.sulves a change in the organic conipositi'n of the rapitai if 
itie ratio of the vari'bh to the constant portion i f lap.tai r.’-i'- or 
falK. then, other tircum.staiu es remaining the fame, the rate of 
profit vtill rise with a relatisely n.^ing vanaLlv capital aid fail 
with a relatisely falling one. If only the luv nej-salue of the 
advanced capital ruses or falls (in con.sequeuce of a change *n the 
\alue of money), then the money -expri.''Sioii of the surplus valie 
rises, or falls, in the same proportui . Thi rate iif profit remains 
uiK hanged. 



PART II 


CONVERSION OF PROFIT 
INTO AVERAGE PROFIT 


CHAPTER VIII 

DIFFERENT COMPOSITIONS OF CAPITALS 
IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF PRODUCTION 
AND RESULTING DIFFERENCES IN RATES OF PROFIT 

In the preceding part we demonstrated, among other things, 
that the rate of profit may vary— rise or fall— while the rate of 
surplus-value remains the same. In the present chapter we assume 
that the intensity of labour exploitation, and therefore the rate of 
surplus-value and the length of the working-day, are the same in 
ail the spheres of production into which the social labour of a given 
country is divided. Adam Smith* has already comprehensively 
shown that the numerous differences in the exploitation of labour 
in various spheres of production balance one another by means 
of all kinds of existing compensations, or compensations accepted 
as such on the basis of current prejudice, so that they are merely 
evanescent distinctions and are of no moment in a study of the 
general relations. Other differences, for instance those in the wage 
scale, rest largely on the difference between simple and compli- 
cated labour mentioned in the beginning of Book 1 (S. 19j,** and 
have nothing to do with the intensity of exploitation in the 
different spheres of production, although they render the lot of the 
labourer in those spheres very unequal. For instance, if the labour 
of a goldsmith is better paid than that of a day-labourer, the for- 
mer’s surplus-labour produces proportionately more surplus-value 
than the latter’s. And although the equalising of wages and work- 
ing-days, and thereby of the rates of surplus-value, among different 
spheres of production, and even among different investments 
of capital in the same sphere of production, is checked by all kinds 
of local obstacles, it is neverthcle.ss taking place more and more 
with the advance of capitalist production and the subordination of 
all economic conditions to this mode of production. The study 

* A. Smith, An Inquiry Into the Nature and Cautet of the Wealth of 
Nations, Vol. I, Chap. X.—£d. 

** English edition; p. 44.— Ed. 
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of such frictions, while important to any special work on wages, 
may be dispensed with as incidental and irrelevant in a general 
analysis of capitalist production. In a general analysis of this kind 
it is usually always assumed that the actual conditions correspond 
to their conception, or, what is the same, that actual conditions 
are represented only to the extent that they are typical of their 
own general case. 

The difference in the rates of surplus-value in different countries, 
and consequently the national differences in the degree of exploita- 
tion of labour, are immaterial for oui present analysis. V^liat we 
want to show in this part is precisely the way in which a general 
rate of profit takes shape in any given country. It is evident, how- 
ever, that a rompari.son of the various national rates of profit 
requires only a collation of the previou.sly studie<j with that which 
IS here to be sludiefl. First one should consider the differences in 
the national rates of surplus-value, and then, on the basis of these 
given rates d ''omparison should be made of the differences in 
the nati.fnal rates of profit. In so far as those differences are not 
due to differences in the national rat s of surplus-value, they must 
be due to circumstances in which the surplus-value is assumed, 
jui^t as in the analysis of this chapter, to be universally the same, 
i.e., coiLstant. 

We demonstrated in the preceding chapter that, assuming the 
rate of surplus-value to be constant, the rate of profit obtaining 
for a given capital may rise or fall in consequence of circumstances 
which raise or lower the value of one or the other portion of con- 
stant capital, and so affect the proportion between the variable 
and constant components of capital. We further observed that cir- 
cumstances which prolong or reduce the time of turnover of an 
individual capital may similarly influence the rate of profit. 
Since the mass of the profit is identical with the mass of the 
surplus-value, and with the surplus-value itself, it was also seen 
that the mass of the profit — as distinct from the rate of profit — is 
not affected by the aforementioned fluctuations of value. They 
only modify the rate in which a given surplus-value, and therefore 
a profit of a given magnitude, express themselves; in other words, 
they modify only the relative magnitude of profit, i.e., its magni- 
tude compared with the magnitude of the advanced capital. Inas- 
much as capital was tied up or released by such fluctuations of 
value, it was not only the rate of profit, but the profit itself, which 
was likely to be affected in this indirect manner. However, this 
has then always applied only to such capital as was already inve- 
sted, and not to new investments. Besides, the increase or reduc- 
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tion of profit always depended on the extent to which the same 
capital could,. in consequence of such fluctuation of value, set in 
motion more or less labour; in other words, it depended on the 
extent to which the same capital could, with the rate of surplus- 
value remaining the same, obtain a larger or smaller amount of 
surplus-value. Far from contradicting the general rule, or from 
being an exception \o it, this seeming exception was really but a 
special case in tbe application of the general rule. 

It was seen in the preceding part that, the degree of exploitation 
remaining constant, changes in the value of the component parts 
of constant capital and in the time of turnover of capital are 
attended by changes in the rate of profit. The obvious loiiclusioii 
is that the rates of profit indifferent spheres of production exist- 
ing side by side have to differ vihen, other circum.stances remain- 
ing unchanged, the time of turnover i>f capitals eniployisl in the 
different spheres differs, or ^hen the \ alue-relation of the organic 
components of these capitals differs in the various branche.s of 
prwiuction. What we prcMously regarded as ihanges on lining 
successively with one and the same capital is now to he regarded 
as simultaneous differences among capital in\estments existing 
side by side in different spheres of production. 

In these circumstances we shall haveto analyse: 1) the differeie e 
m the organic composition of capitals, and 2) the differem e in 
their period of turnover. 

The premise in this entire analj'-is is naturally that by .speaking 
of the composition- or lurnoxer of a capital in a lertaiii line ni 
production we always mean the average normal propiriion-. of 
capital invested in this sphere, ami generally the average in th** 
total capital employed in that parte ular sphere, ami not the 
accidental differences of the individual lapitals. 

Since it is further assumed that the rate of surplus-value and the 
working-ilay are constant, and since tins assumption al.su implies 
constant wages, a certain quantity of variable capital represents 
a definite quantity of labour-power set in motion, and therefore a 
definite quantity of materialised labour. If. therefore, £1(X} repre- 
sent the weekly wage of 100 labourers, indicating 100 aitual 
labour-powers, then n times £1(X) ludnate the labour-powers of n 

£1'K) too 

limes 100 labourers, and tho.se of - labourers. Tlie variable 

n n 

capital thus serves here (as is always the ca.se when the wage is 
given) as an index of the amount of labour set in motion by a 
definite total capital. Differences in the magnitude of tbe employed 
variable capitals serve, therefore, as indexes of the difference 
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in the amount of employed labour-power. If £100 indicate 100 
labourers per week, and represent 6,000 working-hours at 60 wak- 
ing-hours per week, then £200 represent 12,000, and £50 only 
3,000 working-hours. 

By composition of capital we mean, as stated in Book I, the 
proportion of its active and passive components, i.e., of variable 
and constant capital. Two proportions enter into consideration 
under this heading. They are not equally important, although 
they may produce similar effects under certain circumstances. 

The first proportion rests on a technical basis, and must be 
regarded as given at a certain stage of development of the produc- 
tive forces. A definite quantity of labour-power represent^ by a 
definite number of labourers is required to produce a definite 
quantity of products in, say, one day, and — what is self-evident — 
thereby to consume productively, i.e., to set in motion, a definite 
quantity of means of production, machinery, raw materials, etc 
A definite number of labourers corresponds to a definite quantity 
of mean** ui produ' tion, and hence a definite quantity of living 
labour to a definite «(uantity of labour materialise<i in means of 
production. This proportion differs ^rreatly in different spheres of 
production, and frequently even in different branches of one and 
the same industry, altiiOugh it may by coincidence be entirely or 
approximately the same in entirely separate lines of industry. 

This proportion forms the technical composition of capital and 
IS the real basis of its organic composition. 

However, it i.s also possible that this first proportion may be the 
same in different lines of industry, provided variable capital is 
merely an index of labour-power and constant capital merely an 
index of the mass of means of production set in motion by this 
labour-power. For instance, certain work in copper and iron may 
require the same ratio of labour-power to mass of means of pro- 
duction. But since copper is more expensive than iron, the value- 
relation between variable and com^tant capital is different in 
eat h case, and hence als> the v slue-composition of the two total 
capitals. The difference between the technical composition and 
*he value composition is manifested in each branch of industry 
in that the value-relation of the two portions of capital may vary 
'i'hile the technical composition is constant, and the value-relation 
may remain the same while the technical composition varies. 
The latter case will, of course, be possible only if the change in 
the ratio of the employed masses of means of production and 
labour-power is compensated by a reverse change in their values. 

The value-composition of capital, inasmuch as it is determined 
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by, and reflects, its technical composition, is called the organic 
composition of capital.** 

In the case of variable capital, therefore, we assume that it is 
the index of a definite quantity of labour-power, or of a definite 
number of labourers, or a definite quantity of living labour set in 
motion. We have seen in the preceding part that a change in the 
magnitude of the Value of variable capital might eventually indi- 
cate nothing but a higher or lower price of the same mass of labour. 
But ha’s, where the rate of surplus-value and the working-day are 
taken to be constant, and the wages for a definite working period 
are given, this is out of the question. On the other hand, a 
difference in the magnitude of the constant capital may likewise 
be an index of a change in the mass of means of production set in 
motion by a definite quantity of labour-power. But it may also 
stem from a difference in value between the means of production 
set in motion in one sphere and those of another. Both points of 
view must therefore be examined here. 

Finally, we must take note of the following essential facts: 

Let £100 be the weekly wage of 100 labourers. Let the weekly 
working-hours =60. Furthermore, let the rate of surplus-value 
=100*o. In this case, the labourers work 30 of the 60 hours for 
themselves and 30 hours gratis fur the capitalist. In fact, the £11K> 
of wages represent just the 30 working-hours of 100 labourers, or 
altogether 3,000 working-hours, while the other 3,000 hours 
worked by the labourers are incorporated in the £100 of surplu.*: 
value, or in the profit pocketed by the capitalist. Although the 
wage of £100 does not, therefore, express the value in which the 
weekly labour of the 100 labourers is materialised, it indicatc's 
nevertheless (since the length of the working-day and the rate of 
surplus-value are given) that this capital sets in motion 1(N) 
labourers for 6,000 working-hours. The capital of £100 indicate^' 
this, first, because it indicates the number of labourers set in 
motion, with £1 = 1 labourer per week, hence £100 =100 labourers; 
and, secondly, because, since the rate of .surplus- value is given 
as 100%, each of these labourers performs twice as much work as 
is contained in his wages, so that £1, i.c., his wage, which is the 
expression of half a week of labour, actuates a whole week's la 
hour, just as £100 sets in motion 100 weeks of labour, although it 


** The above has already been briefly developed in the third edition 
of Book I in the beginning of Kap XX Ilf, .S. 628 | English edition: begin 
ning of Ch. XXV, p. 612. — Ed.\ Since the two first editions do not contain 
that passage, its repetition here is all the more de.sirable — A*. £. 
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coDlains only 50. A very essenlial distinclion is thus to be made in 
regard to variable capital laid out in wages. Its value as the sum 
of wages, i.e , as a certain amount of materialised labour, is to 
be distinguished from its value as a mere index of the mass of 
living labour which it sets in motion. The latter is always greater 
than the labour which it incorporates, and is, therefore, repre- 
sented by a greater value than that of the Nariahle capital This 
greater value is determined, on the one hand, by the number )f 
labourers set in motion by the variable capital and, on the other, 
by the quantity of surplus-labour performed by them. 

It follows from this manner of looking upon \ enable capital 
that 

When a capital in\este<l in production sphere A expend-- jnl> 
100 in variable capital for each 700 of total capital, leaving 
firnmstant capital, while a capital <n\eslfHl m pr'i-l.ii lion sphere 
B expends 600 for variable and only 10 ) for » un‘-tant - apital then 
(Bpital A 'f "’'^'0 ‘-et.s in m »tion only 100 of labo'jr power, (,r in 
the terms of our { -evious a*-‘>ump>! n. 100 wofk' A lab ur -r 
<) (K'f) hours of living labour, whO the ‘•ame am tunt >f aj-ital 
B will set in motion titiO weeks of labour or '^>6 0t>0 h -urs A living 
labour The apital u A would thin aj-pr ipriati nlv V'-wicl.- 
• >f labour, or .'i.tKiO hours .f --iirplu- labfuir, while the same am >unt 
of lapital in B woubl appr-ipnate weeks of labour, or 18 O-)0 
hours Variable < apital is not oiilv the m-lcx of the labiur em- 
bodied in It When the rate of surplus-value is known it is alsi an 
in<lox of the amount of labour set in motion over and above that 
embodiwl in itself, i e . of surjdus-laiiour .As-suming the samp 

If/ti 

intensity of exploitation the profit in the first - ase would be = 

' , 14* ."o. and in the second lase, 85* .®o, or a six- 

fold rate of profit In this case, the profit itself would actually be 
SIX times as great, tUlO in B as against 100 in A, because the same 
capital sot in motii>n six times as much living labour, which at the 
same level of exploitation means six times as much surplus- 
value, and thus six times as much profit 

But if the capital invested in A were not 700 but £7.000, while 
that invested in B w'ere only £700. and the organic composition 
of both w'cre to remain the .same, then the capital in A would 
employ £1,000 of the £7,000 as variable capital, that is, 1,000 
labourers per week 60,000 hours of living labour, of which 30,000 
would be surplus-labour. Yet each £700 of the capital in A would 
Continue to set in motion only one sixth as much living labour. 
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and hence only one-sixth as much surplus-labour, as the capital 
in B, and world produce only one-sixth as much profit. If we con- 

sider the rate of profit, then in A as compared 

600 

with or 85^7% . in B. Taking equal amounts of capital, 

the rates of profit differ bei'ause, owing to the different masses of 
living labour set in motion, the masses of surplus-value, and thus 
of profit, differ, although the rates of surplus-value are the same. 

We get practically the same result if the technical conditions 
are the same in both spheres of production, hut the value of the 
elements of the employed constant capital is greater or smaller 
in the one than in the other Let us assume that both invest £1(K) as 
variable capital and therefore employ 100 labourers per week 
to set in motion the same quantity of machinery and raw materials 
But let the latter be more expensive in B than in A. Fur instance, 
let the £100 of variable capital set in motion £1^00 of con.Htant 
capital in A, and £400 in B. With the same rate of surplus 
value, of lOO^o, the surplus-value produced is in either case equal 
to £lfKJ. Hente, the profit is also isjual to £100 in both. But the 

rale of profit in A is -* j diO j^u. while in B it i- 

— 20'^'o. In fait, if we st>lt>( t ,1 tert.iin .iliqu.)’ 

H 1^ “*• 1' ^ 'y 

part of the total capital in either < a.se, we find that in every 
of Fi only £20, tir one-fifth, omstitute '.ariable lapital. wliile in 
esery £100 of A£33'/j. or one third, form variable tapilal. B pr^ 
duces le-^ profit fur ea» h £100. be'aiiseit sets in in"fii-ii less livin, 
labour than \ The differt*n((' in the rates of profit thus res, )!%••- 
Itself once more, in this ia.se. into a different e of the iiia-s,.^ 
of profit, b<*cause of the masses of surplus-value, prodmed h> 
each 100 of investeiJ capital 

The difference between this .second example and the first is just 
this; The eipialisation between A and B in the se<<tnd ca.se would 
require only a change in the value of the constant capital of either 
A or B, providprl the technical basis remainisl the same. But in 
the first case the technical composition itself is different in tin- 
two spheres of proiluction ami would have to be completely 
changed to achieve an equalisation. 

The different organic composition of various capitals is thus in- 
dependent of their absolute magnitude. It is always but a question 
of how much of every IfX) is variable and how much comstant capital 

Capitals of different magnitude, calculaUnl in percentages, or. 
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what amounls lo Ihe same in this case, capitals of the same magni- 
tude operating for the same working-time and with the same 
degree of exploitation may produce very much different amounts of 
profit, because of surplus-value, for the reason that a difference in 
the organic romposition of capital in different spheres of produt- 
tion implies a difference in their n anable part, thus a different e in 
the quantities of living labour set in motion by them, an! 
therefore also u difference in the quantities of surplus-labom 
appropriated by them. And this surplus-labou’* is the substau 
of surplus value, and thus of profit In different sphere Oi 
prixluction (H^ual portions of the total capital < ompnse unor]ual 
sources of surplus-% alue.and the solo source of surplus-value is In .nj 
labour. Assuming the same degree of labour exploitation, the mas- 
of labour set in motion by a capital of lOfi, anJ consequent!) tho 
mass of surplus-labour appropriated by it, depen i on the magnitu le 
f its variable component If a capital, consisting in per 'ent 
of 90c ‘ f0>, produted as much surplus-value, or profit, at th* 
s,ime degrtej oi exploitation as a capital consisting of lOc-^ 90, it 
would be as plain as day that the *”ifplu8-value, and thus value 
in general, must have an entire!) different sour'e than labour, 
and that political economy ^cmld then be deprived of everv 
rati iiial basis If wc ..re to assume all the time that £1 stands f 
the wec'kly wage of a labourer working 60 hours, and that the rate 
oi surphi'-value is 100° i. tlien it us evident that the total value- 
product of cine labourer in a wc*ok, is £2 Ten labourers would then 
j'roduce no more than £20 \nd sin< e £10 of the £20 replace Ih** 
wages, the ten labourer'' cannot produce more surplus-value than 
ill) ( hi the other hand, 90 labourers, whose total product is £13li 
an 1 whose wages amount lo £90. would produce a surplus-value 
f £90 The »-aie of profit in the first case would thus be 10%. and 
in the ither OO^o If this were not so, then value and surplus-value 
w nl<l bo something else than materialised labour Since capitals 
in different spheres of production %iewed in percentages — or as 
ipitals of equal magnitude — a»’e ciiv ided differently into variable 
'dll constant capital, setting in motion unequal quantities of 
living labour and producing different surplus-values and therefore 
It (fits it follows that the rati of profit, which consists precisely 
't Ihe ratio of surplus value to total capital in per cent, must 
d > differ. 

N iw, if capitals in different spheres of production, calculated 
per cent, i. e . capitals of equal magnitude, produce unequal 
I’r ifits in consequence of their different organic composition, then 
‘I foil )ws that the profits of unequal capitals in different spheres 
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of production cannot be proportional to their respective magnitudes, 
or that promts in different spheres of production are not pro- 
portional to the magnitude of the respective capitals invested in 
them. For if profits were to grow pro rata to the magnitude of 
invested capit^, it would mean that in per cent the profits would 
be the same, so that in different spheres of production capitals of 
equal magnitude ^would have equal rates of profit, in spite of 
their different organic composition. It is only in the same sphere 
of production, where we have a given organic composition of capi- 
tal, or in different spheres with the same organic composition of 
capital, that the amounts of profits are directly proportional to 
the amounts of invested capitals. To say that the profits of unequal 
capitals are proportional to their magnitudes would only mean 
that capitals of equal magnitude yield equal profits, or that the 
rate of profit is the same for all capitals, whatever their magnitude 
and organic composition. 

These statements hold good on the assumption that the commod- 
ities are sold at their values. The value of a commodity is e({ual 
to the of the constant capital contained in it, plus the value 
of the variable capital reproduced in it, plus the increment -the 
surplus-value produced — of this variable capital. At the same 
rate of surplus-value, its quantity evidently depends on the quan- 
tity of the variable capital. The value of the product of au indivi- 
dual capital of 100 is, in one case, 9()t ' IOt t 10^ 110; and in 

the other, 10c ‘■90 t-{ 90, - 190. If the commodities go at their 
values, the first product is sold at 110, of which 10 repre.''cnt surplus- 
value, or unpaid labour, and the second at 190, uf which 90 
represent surplus-value, or unpaid labour. 

This is particularly important in comparing rates of profit in 
different countries. Let us assume that the rale of surplus vahie in 
one European country is 100%, so that the labourer works half of 
the working-day for himself and the other half for hi” employer. 
Ixt us further assume that the ral<- of surplus v.iliie m an Xsiari 
country is 2*)%, so that the labourer works lour filths of the 
working-day for himself, and one fifth lor his im[»lovei. lat 
84c } IGy he the tomposition of tfu- national i.ipifal m th« 
European country, and 10, • 81,. m the Asian loiinli), where 
little machinery, etc., i.s used, and where a given quantity of 
labour-power consumes relatively little raw material prodiu lively 
in a given time. Then we have the following < al< ulation: 

In the European country the value of the firoduef 84,. i 10, • 
-fl6,=116; rate of profit^ =16%. 

lUiJ 
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In the Asian country the value of the product = 16e+84T f 
-f21,=t21; rate of profit— ^==21%. , 

The rate of profit in the Asian country is thus more than 25% 
higher than in the European country, although the rate of surplus- 
value in the former is one-fourth that of the latter. Men like Carey, 
Bastiat, and tutti quanti, would arrive at the very opposite 
conclusion. 

By the way, different national rates of profit are mostly based on 
different national rates of surplus-value. But in this chapter we 
conirpare unequal rates of profit derived from the same rate of 
surplus-value. 

Aside from differences in the organic composition of capitals, 
and therefore aside from the different masses of labour — and conse- 
quently, other circumstances remaining the same, from difierent 
masses of surplus-labour set in motion by capitals of the same 
magnitude in different spheres of production, there is yet another 
source of inequality in rates of profit This is the different pwiod 
of turnover of capital in different .spheres of production. We have 
seen in Chapter IV that, other coii litions being equal, the rates of 
profit of capitals of the same organic composition are inversely 
proportional to their periods of turnover We have also seen that 
the same variable capital turned over in different periods of time 
produces different quantities of annual surplus-value. The difference 
in the periods of turnover is therefore another reason why capi- 
tals of equal magnitude in different spheres of production do not 
produce equal profits in equal peruals, and why, consequently, 
the rales of profit in these different spheres differ. 

As far as the ratio of the fixed and circulating capital in the 
composition of capitals is concerned, however, it does not in itself 
affect the rate of profit in the least. It ran affect the rate of profit 
only if in one case, this difference in composition coincides with 
a different ratio of the variable and constant parts, so that the 
difference in the rale of profit ,s due to this latter difference, and 
not to the different ratio of fixed and circulating capital; and, in 
the other case, if the difference in the ratio of the fixed and circu- 
lating parts of capital is responsible for a difference in the period 
of turnover in which a certain profit is realised. If capitals are 
divided into fixed and circulating capital in different proportions, 
this will naturally always influence the period of turnover and 
cause diffOTences in it. But this does not imply that the period of 
turnover, in which the same capitals realise certain profits, is 
different. F'or instance, A may continually have to convert thegreater 
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part of its product into raw materials, etc., while B may use the 
same machinery, etc., for a longer time, and may need less raw 
material, but both A and B, being occupied in production, always 
have a part of their capital engag^, the one in raw materials, i.c., 
in circulating capital, and the other in machinery, etc., or in fixed 
capital. A continually converts a portion of its capital from the 
form of commodities into that of money, and the latter again into 
the form of raw material, while B employs a portion of its capital 
for a longer time as an instrument of labour without any such 
conversions. If both of them employ the same amount of labour, 
they will indeed sell quantities of protlucts of umviual value in the 
(ourse of the year, but both quantities of products will contain 
equal amounts of surplus-value, and their rates of profit, calculated 
on the entire capital invested, will be the same, although their 
composition of fixed and circulating capital, and their periods of 
turnover, are different. Both capitals realise equal profits in equal 
periods, although their periods of turnover are 'Jifferent.** The 
difference in the period of turnover is in itself of n.. importanc e. 
except so far as it affects the ma,ss of surplus-labour appropriatc'd 
and realiseci by the same capital in a given tune If, therefore. i 
different division into fixed and circulating capital doivs not neces 
sarily imply a different period ol turnover, which would in its turn 
imply a different rate of profit, it isevidcmt that if there is any such 
difference in the rates of profit, it is not due' to a differeut ratio '.f 
fixed to circulating capital as such, hut rather to the* fart that this 
different ratio in<i irate's an inequality in the periods of turnover 
alfecling the rate of profit 

It follows, therefore, that the different composition c)f constant 
capital in respect t-- its fixed ind nr ulating porimns in \ iriou- 
branches of production has m it.self im hearing » n *he rate* of pri fit 
'ince It IS the ratio c>f variable t . constant 'apital which di>ci.tc' 


(It fcjllowi irorri i-hapter tV ihal the ibovc sldteiueiil f<>rre<'tlv applies 
only when capitals A ancj B are ddlerenlly rcimpcjswl in re‘pecl to Hick 
values, but that the percentages of their vanahle parlv are proporlioiidte !<• 
their pericxis of turnover, le, inversely proportionate to their nunihii 
of turnovers F.el capital A have the foilotving perrenUges of <omposition 
20c fixed -i-TOc circulating, and thus 'K)f * lOv iiK) At a rate of Mirphe- 
value of 100% the lOv produce 10» in one turnover, yielding a rale of profit 
for one turnover =*10%. l.«t capital B -“SOc 1 20r circulating, and 

thus 80e-t-20v-=100 The 20v produce 20» in one turnover at the above rale 
of surplus- value, yielding a rate of profit for one turnover 20%, which i- 
double that of A. But if A is turned over twice per year, and B only once, 
then 2 xlO also make 20i per year, and the annual rate of profit is the same 
for both, namely 20%.— A*. £ 1 
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(hib question, while the value of the constant capital, and therefore 
also Its magnitude in redatiun to the variable is entirely unrelated 
to the ^lx^^l or circulatinj^ nature of its components. *Y cl it may he 
ft)und and this often leads to incorrect conclusions —that wher- 
ever fixed capital is considerably advanced this hut express** the 
fact that production is on a large scale, .so that ccjnstanl capital 
greatly outweighs the variable , or that the living labour power it 
enijiloys i.s small compared to the mas*- of the ini'ans d product ion 
which it operate'- 

We have thus detrionstrated that different lines of indu.'-trv have 
'liffereiit rates of profit, which corrospciiid to differen'e-- in the 
organic composition cif theur capitals and within indicated lirrut-. 
also to their different {leriods of turnover, given the same tune 
'if turnover, the law (as a general tendi-ncy; that jirofiis are 
lelaled to one another as the niagnitiide<- nf the capitals, and that, 
cori.secjuently , capitals of c'qual magnitude yield equal profil‘d in 
CMjual period' applies only to capitals of the same organic rompo*-. 
lion, even Aith tfie same rale of surplus value These- siali'inent' 
hold good on the assumption whic* lias bctm the basis of ali o>ir 
analyses .so far. namely that thc> , ornnoiclilies are suld at ihc-ir 
values Tbc-re is no doubt, nn the other hand, that aside fro.'i 
iiiie.ssenlial. iiicidcMitai and mutually compensating dntincticfn-- 
difference's in the* average rale of profit in the various branches 
of inclustry do not exist in reality, and could not exist without 
abidishing the entire system of capitalist producticm. It woull 
seion, therefore, that here the theory of value is incompatible 
with the actual prcM'ess. incompatible with the real phenomena 
of production, and that for this rt'ason any attempt to understand 
these phonoiiieiia should lie given Uf) 

It follows from the first part of this volume that the cost-prices 
of products in different spheres of production are equal if equal 
portions of capital have been advanced for their production, 
however different the organic composition of such capitals. The 
di.siin(.tiun hetw<‘en variable and constant c.apital escapes the 
capitalist in the cosl-pricM^. A commodity for whose production 
he must advance £100 costs him just a.s much, whether he invests 
'.K),. I lOv, or lOr i ‘.>0». It riwUs him £100 in either case— no more 
and no less. The cost-priC 4 '.s are the .same for equal capitals in 
different spheres, no matter how much the produced values and 
Mirplus-values may differ. The equality of cost-prices is the basis 
for competition among invested capitals whereby an average 
profit is brought about. 



( MAPTKH IX 

FORMATION OF A GENERAL R\TE OF PROFIT 
(AVERAGE RATE OF PROFIT) 

AM> TRANSFORM \TION OF THE VVLI ES 
OF COMMODITIES 
INTO PRICES OF PRODl'CTION 

TJif ur^fanir composition <•( 'Mjiital (l»‘jK*tiil> at any Rivin tirnc 
on two nrciiinslanres: fir>t. on the technical rolation of labour 
powtr employed to the inas< of tin- means of production Oinplojod 
^econdlj, on the price of these no* in'- of production Thi-^ ronifn *•! 
tioii. as we have seen, inii'-t be * xamin' d on the basis of percentage 
ratios We oxpre.ss the org.uin <oniposition of a (■(•rtaui capital 
ronsi'sting * j of constant and * j of variable capital 1>\ th<‘ 
formula HO It is furtlo rrn in assuno-d in this c uujiarison 

that the rate of surplus valio i" u:' liangeable ! et it be anv rati 
picked at random; :i\, ft*^' , 'I be cajutal of Hi< • then 
produces a .surplus value of J< .wui this yields i rate of pr fit <■{ 
20^ on the total capit.il I be magnitude of the actual v.iluc ol 
its product depends on the u,.'gnitude cd the fixed part of tbc » on 
stant capital, and on tin p rlou which passes from it thrcuigb 
wear and tear into the product H.it .since thi' circumstanc.e lia 
abscdutely no bearing on the rati ctf profit, ancl hence, in tin 
present analyses, we shall assume, for the sake of simplicity, tha' 
the c.unstant capital is tverv^hcre unifornil> and cuilirc 1> tram 
ferrecj to the annual product of the capitals It i.s further assumc'd 
that the capitals in the different .spheres of production annuallv 
realise the same quantities of ; urplu.s-value proportionate to the 
magnitude of their variable parts. For the present, ihendore, 
we di.sregard the difference w'hich may bo produced in this respect 
by variations in the duration of turnovers. This point will be 
discussed later. 
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Let UR take five different spheres of production, and let the 
capital in each have a different organic compositir^n as follows: 


CapiUb 

Rate of 
Surplus* Value 

Surpliu 

Value 

Value of 
Pr»j<Jurt 

Rate of 
Profit 

I. 80^ 4 20, 

100% 

20 

120 

i 

20 ,, 1 

II. 70,. 4 30, 

100% 

3tJ 

1.1' > 

30 -c 

III. 60,. 4 40, 

10 J% 

40 

14u 

1 40>, 

IV 85,. -I- 15, 

100% 

i:> 

11.' 

1 15S 1 

V 95,. 4 5, 

100% 

r 

105 

I 5 

1 


Here, in different spheres of production with the same degree 
of exploitation, we find considerably different rates of profit 
correspond ’Ip to the different organic composition of these 
capitals. 

The sum total of the capitals iii'-ested in these five spheres of 
production =^500; the sum total oi the surplus-value produced by 
them - 110 ; the aggregate value of the commodities produced by 
them 610. If we consider the 500 as a single capital, and capital.' 
I to V merely as its component parts (a.s, say. different depart- 
ments of a cotton mill, which has different ratios of constant to 
variable capital in its carding, preparator> spinning, spinning, 
and weaving shop.s, and in which the a\erage ratio for the 
factory as a whole has still to be calculated), the mean 
composition of this capital of 500 would 390^- 110^, or. in per 
cent. 78r • 22 t Should each of the capitals of be re 

garded as one-fifth of the total capital, its compo.'ition would equal 
thus average of 78, * 22^: for every 100 lh(‘re would be an average 
surplus-value of 22, thu' the acerage rate of profit would-- 22^^-. 
and, finally, the price of everj fifth of the total product 
produced by the .500 would <22 The product of each fifth of the 
advanced total capital would then have to be .sold at 122 

Hut to avoid entirel) erroneous conclusions it must not be 
assumed that all cost prices iOO 

With 80c -f 20» and a rate of surplus vaUie UK)'*,,, the total 
value of commodities produced by capital I 100 would be 
80c ) 20, -f 20, - 120, provided the entire constant capital went 
into the annual product Now, this may under certain circum- 
stances be the case in some spheres of production Pul hardly 
in ca.ses where the proportion of c : v -4:1. We must, therefore, 
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remember in comparing the values produced by each 100 of the 
different capitals, that they will differ in accordance with the 
different composition of c as to its fixed and circulating purls, 
and that, in turn, the fixed portions of each of the different 
capitals depreciate slowly or rapidly as the case may be, thus trunv- 
ferring unequal qyantities of their value to the product in equal 
periods of time. But this is immaterial to the rate of profit No 
matter whether the 80c give up a value of 80, or 50. or fi, lo the 
annual product, and the annual product consequentlv 80, 
+20, I 20, - 120, or 50c-f 20,4 20, 90, or fie I 20, \ 20,' ^»fi. m 

all these cases the redundance of the product’s value o\er it*' 
cost-price =-20, and in calculating the rate of profit these 20 an* 
related to the capital of 100 in all of them. The rate of profit 
of capital I, therefore, is 20% in every case. To make this '.ijll 
plainer, we let different portions of constant capital go mte tin* 
value of the product of the same five capitals in the following 
table: 



Ratf t f 

1 Surplus 
' \ Uiir 

1 

1 

1 

^urpliw 1 
% alur 

1 

1 

1 Hate 
' « f 

1 1 rufct 

t S4*ll 

n ‘ 

1 

1 ‘ t'* i I'n f 

1 l’ n »♦ ir'S 

1 

1 

1 

I . J J 


1 

^ 1 

- 1 

1 ri 

K 


F 70,. * ’.o^ ; 

1 

’» / 

V \ 1 

1 ^ ^ i 

1 

• in 


III i/i, - 40, 



40. 

1 

1 

1 w 


U -f 1 \ 




tO 1 

1 7 

1 

V 9 V * \ 

1 * 

, 1 

' " ' 

. o ' 

\ 

1 



99'), - 11 

1 

i 

1 

iVi ‘ 

1 

i 

' 1 

\ 

\ 

1 

- 

I ‘ : 

1 

7% T 211, 1 

j 


1 

V? 1 

r 1 

\ *2 \ \ 

' 1 

1 

1 

1 


t 

' tj'f* ' 

1 1 


If we now again n n^'idcr capital*- I to \ as a single total «api 
tal, we shall see that, in this case as well, the composition of th< 
sums of these five capitals fiOO .W*. • 110,. so that we get the 
same average composition 78^ f 22,, and, similarly, the average 
surplus-value remains 22 Jf we divide this surplus value uni 
formly among capitals 1 to V. we get the following mniinoditv 
prices: 
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c 

1 

s 


w 

0 


CapItaU 

0.9 

3 ** 

*sl 

S c 

tl 

?1 

sf 1 

• 

%■ 

0*^ 

« £ 

li 

5 c s 

> -*2: 




>5 



flCa. 

^ mrni^ 

I 

80 1 20, 

20 

90 

7 * 

92 

1 2.', 

£ 

n 

7 fi, 1 Vi^ 

'{0 

111 

><1 

103 

} 


HI 

IK). 1 4 \ 


1 11 

91 

113 

22 ' 

1 " 

’\ 

8.V 1 

r. 

70 

1 

j 

'll 

n 

1 ' 


'Tv - V 


20 

r* 

1 

1 

— 0 

t 

' 7 


Taken together, the comnioditn ,iro sold at 2 - 7 ♦ 17 _• 

ibnve, and 8-18 26 heUiW their valuf <50 that the dcviati ' - 

of priee from value balance out on** dtiotbtr through the iinifor.u 
dii-tnbutK.i ^ surplus-value, <r thr lugh addition of the avtroi^t- 
profit of 22 per 1M) unit^ advari^d cdpital ti the n«pe<'* .* 

I o‘«t j>ri(e‘« Ilf the commoditie® I • V < ‘ne jortion of ‘he i n. 
uiodities IS sold ah<'\e 1 *^ v tlue lu tlic 'smt pr<>[iortirn le wL 
th(' other IS Sold hel w n No 1 it i-- 00 ,.% iht salt >.f i, .t 

tie*- at such prices that ♦; ildis *ho rit» id profit for cap'tt. 
to V to he nnifornily 22' regardh'-s f th( ir diffirent > rg r 
'imposition. The pricei- whirh obtain a*- the avtrage f ’ho v ' 
ous rate.s of profit in the difiertnt .sphin- if proiluctu a ad'lt 
the cost prices of the different sphtrt^ d jr«ductien, const,* '* 
the price? 0 / produciiiHi 1 hev have n thi ir prtrequi&ite the -‘i t 
I noe of a general rate of priTit, and thi', again, presupp ses t) ut 
the rates of profit in tver^ >nd vuludl <-phire of produclien taken 
lo itself have previously been rtdnied t-. just as manv average 

r.Hts 1 hi*sc* parlu'iilar ratf? n{ profit m .-phere of 

r^roduction, and as occurs in Part I of this book, br* deduced 

it id the values of the i * lu.oc’dit ie‘=‘ Without such deduction 
(General rate of profit {and consequtntK the price i f 
^lon of commoditu's) remains a \apiie and senseless conceptun 
!hn<e, the price of production of a conimoditj is equa* to it^ 
<'»^l-pnce plus the profit, allotted tt it in per cent :n accordance 
'^ith the general rate of profit or in other words, to its cost- 
price plus the average profit 

Owing to the different organic compositions of capitals invested 
ui different lines of production, and. hence, owung to the circum- 
stance that —depending on the different percentage which the van- 
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able part makes up in a total capital of a given magnitude— capi- 
tals of equal magnitude put into motion very different quantities 
of labour, th*ey also appropriate very different quantities of 
surplus-labour or produce very different quantities of surplus-value. 
Accordingly, the rates of profit prevailing in the various branches 
of production are originally very different. These different rates 
of profit are equalised by competition to a single general rate of 
profit, which is the average of all these different rates of profit. 
The profit accruing in accordance with this general rt^te of profit 
to any capital of a given magnitude, whatever its organic compo- 
sition, is called the average profit. The price of a commodity, 
which is equal to its cost-price plus the share of the annual average 
profit on the total capital invested (not merely consumed) in its 
production that falls to it m accordance with the conditions of 
turnover, is called its price of production. Take, for example, 
a capital of 500, of which 100 is fixed capital, and let 10% of 
this wear out during one turnover of the circulating capital of 
400. Let the average profit for the period of turnover be 10%. 
In that case the cost-price of the product created during thi.s 
turnover will be 10c for v^ear plus 400 (c4-v) circulating capital 
-410, and its price of production will be 410 cost-price plus 
(10^0 profit on 500) 50 400. 

Thus, although in selling their commodities the capitalists of 
the various spheres of prnduotion recover the value of the capital 
consumed in their production, they do not secure the surplus 
value, and consequently the profit, created in their own sphere by 
the production of the.se rornmodities. What they .secure is only 
as iriuch surplus-value, and hence profit, as falls, when uniformly 
distributed, to the share of every aliquot part of the total social 
capital from the total ‘•ot lul .surplus-value, or profit, produced 
in a given time by the sonal c.ipital in all spheres of production. 
E\* ry 100 of an invented (.ipital, whatever its composition, draws 
as much profit in a year, or any other period of time, as fall.s to 
the share of every KXJ. the n’th part of the total capital, during 
the .same period So far as profits are concerned, the variou*- 
capitalists are just so many stockholders in a stock company in 
which the share.s of profit are uniformly divided per ItK), .so that 
profits differ in the case of the individual capitalLsts only in 
accordance with the amount of capital invested by each in the 
enterprise, i.e , according to his investment in social 
production as a whole, according to the number of his shares 
Therefore, the portion of the price of commodities which replaces 
the elements of capital consumed in the production of those com- 
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moditics, the portion, therefore, which will have to be used to 
buy hack these consumed capital-values, i.e., their cost-price, 
depends entirely on the outlay of capital within 'the respective 
spheres of production. But the other element of the price of com- 
modities, the profit added to this co.st-price. does not depend 
on the amount of profit produced in a given sphere of production 
by a given capital in a given period of time. It depends on the 
ma^is of proGt which falls as an average for any given period to 
each individual capital as an aliquot part of the total social 
cajoital inve.sted in social production.** 

When a capitalist sells his commodities at their price of produc- 
tion, therefore, he recovers money in proportion to the value of 
the capital con.sumed in their production and .secures profit in 
proportion to his advanced capital as the aliquot part in the total 
social capital. His co'-t-prices are specific But the profit added to 
them IS independent of hi.s piarticular sjihere of production, being 
a simple ' . ’•age per IfH) units of inve.sted capital. 

I. ft u.s assume that the five diffori-nt investments I to V of the 
foregoing illustration belong to on- man I ne quantity of vanablt- 
and « on.stant capital (oii'-urned j>r 1<H) uf the iiue.sted capital in 
each of the departn ents 1 to V in tht prodiutirui of cnminodilies 
Would he known, and Ihi' p'ortioii of the \alue of the comoioditu «• 
I to \' woulil, needless to - 1 \, make up a part nf their price, since 
at Ifa't till." pruf is requirtd to rec-Nfr the advanced and con- 
sumed porti- n" of the capital. I'hi.se lost pncf" would therefore 
be different for each . 1 i^s ,if the cointiv ditus 1 to \ , auJ would 
fi" "111 h he set differently h\ the owiif Hut .is regard" the different 
quuititie" of .siirfilii.s value, or profit, produced by I t<> V. the\ 
might e.isilj hereg.irdt d b\ tt t cipitaJist as j>rofit on his advanced 
aggngate ..ipital, "o ttiat e.i ii 1<>" iii-.t-' a uld get their definite 
aliipiot pari Hiuie. ttie c i"t ;>ru-t s of the commodities produced 
■n tl.e varto.- di juirtmt nt" I to V w.u.ld I'c different: hut that 
[It rt'dii (t|i ir - I Iliiig pro’e deriVt 1 froo. the profit added per 
I'M' , ipiial aouM i-»' 'to ■ for il' llie"i conimoditie.s. The 
'ggieg.ite pm e uf the coi'imoilit If" 1 t > V \\.>i.ld therefore equal 
then aggregate N.iliie. i < , tie "ilui ‘ Me c "t-prices 1 to \ 
pi I" the "till! of tlie surj.lii v.ilm- or profit- nroduced in 1 to 
V If would hoti-e .ictiiallv he thi m \ e\ pre""ion of the total 
quantity of pa"t and newl> applie 1 l.iheur uicorporated in 
< oil, tiiod it ii‘" I to V .\iui in the same w,i\ the "Um of the pirices 
of production of all ciunmntiit le.s prodmed in "ociety- the totality 

** t lierlodie? l/f((-ti(o.r ou i i.i i’an<, 1^*1 pp il 72 Fi ] 
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of all branches of production— is equal to the sum of their 
values. 

This statement seems to conflict with the fact that under capi- 
talist production the elements of productive capital are, as a rule, 
bought on the market, and that for this reason their prices include 
profit which ha.s already been realised, hence, include the price of 
production of the respective branch of industry together with the 
profit contained in it. so that the profit of one branch of indu‘'tr\ 
goes into the cost-price of another. But if we place the sum of tlie 
co<t-prices of the commodities of an entire country on one side, 
and the sum of its surphis-value.s. or profits, on the other, the cal 
culation must evidently be right. For instance, take a certain 
commodity A. Its coat-pnee may contain the profits of B.C.D, etc , 
just as the cost-price'' of B.t'.D. etc., may contain the profits of 
-Now, as we make our calculation the profit of .\ will not be incliid 
ed in its cost-pnee. nor will the profit.^ of B.(! 1). etc , be inchoh'd 
in theirs Nobody ever includes Ins own {»rofit in hi'- cost-ji'-ic.' 
If there are. therefore, n spheres of production, and if e.u h m.ilos 
a profit amounting to p. then their aggregate cost-price k- iiji 
Considering the calculation as a whole we see that sime th< {irofit- 
of one sphere of production pas" into the ( ost-pnee of .uiotlicr, th* \ 
are therefore iiu ludt*d in the calculation as constituent'- of Ihf 
total price of the end-prodiu t, and so cannot appear a .seion.i time 
on the profit side If any do apjaar on this suit, however, thin 
only because the commodity in (juestion is it.''elf an iilti unite 
product, whose jmee of production does not pass into the to-.t 
price of some other conirnodity 

If the cost-price of a ' omrnodilv include'' a sum p which si.md'- 
for the profits of the jiroducer^ of the means of production, and if a 
profit — pj IS added to thi.- ■o'-t-prui the aggreg.ite jirofit I* 

p • p, The aggregate co'st price of the cominoditv. considered 
without the profit portion'-, i'^ thin its own cost price nnnu'' 1’ 
f.,f't thi«» cost-price he k. Then, ohvioiislj, k - p k • p • p, In 
dealing with .•mridii'' values, we have >-eeri in Hook I (Kap Vll. 
2. h. 2tl/203)* that the product of everv lapital may he “-o 
treated, as though a part of it repUoes only lajutal. whih the 
other part represi-nt*- only '-urplu'- value In ajiplv trig this approai h 
to the aggregate product of <•01 u l\, we must make some rectifn .1 
tions Looking upon societ> as a whole, the profit contained in 
say, the price of flax cannot appear twice--not both a.s a portion 
of the linen price and as the profit of the flax. 

• Engli.sh edition (.h IX, 2, pp 22u 21 Fd. 
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There is no difference between surplus-value and profit, as long 
as. e.g., A’s surplus-value passes into B’s con^'tant.capita) It is 
after all, quite immaterial to thi value of the commodities, 
whether the labour contained in them is paid or unpaid. Thi<- 
merely shows that H pays for \’s surplus-value. s- surplus-value 
raiinot be entered twice iii the total cab illation 

But the difference is this A‘*ide frc>ni the fact that the price of 
d particular product, Ic't us say that of capital B differ- from i’*- 
value because the siirplu'- value realiMol m B rnav be greater ji 
sirnller than the profit .iddMl ‘ > the price of tin products of B the 
same circumstance appl.c-s ,iNo to tho*-! tommodiin s which form 
the con'-tant part of capitol H, and indirectlj aKc) its varubb 
part, as the labourer-’ nece--itie<- of life f^r ^vihe constant pi ' 
tit'll IS concerned, it is itself equal to the co'-t-price plus the 
'iirplus-v alue, here th< r» fon* I'qual to ( o-t [ rice plas profit and thi 
profit may again he gr« i(« r -r -riialler thaii the surplu*- value f r 
f ii*h It .a . lb \s for *1" vanabl" capital, the averag* daii' 
wage I- indeed ai' »V' cijojl 'o tin alue 'ochic*'! in the ntinib* r 
of hour- the labourer n -t s rk ’ [ r 1 1 > on --ito - i f ! fe 

Hut till- miniber of h ur lu it- 'u t -i .n 11\ tin dcvia^i'r ot 
t he pr ices of prod 111 .oii M ht . ec e ‘ t ii - • I i 1 > ho ' ' t iir c t - 
However, this alwavs ri oKt-it-clfto oio < n m< dit\ re'Vix i.g 
too I'ltle of the' sorpli.' V e a* while an tier • i\e- too Inui li 
-o that the dc'vialions fri ' *he \ai e wbuh ire I'lutooiie 1 i*. ’he* 
pine- eif produe*M'0 r O'l p* ei- ite' mo eiitlur * 'ub'r iapiti!'-t 
product leui the' gtnc'iil tiw o i- tt.e prevailing tifiucinv m ' 

in a ve'rv Muiiplo ,ite u arid ippri ' . ite i.iaii’ier i- a 'evM 

i-i erta inahle average of lei-e'b-- ri.rtuati ii- 
'^iiie e the' general rile ^ ft n fnrnicel bv taking the avtreji 
I f t lie V a ncius rate - of I r > .*tl * r e h 1 ( K' f Caf 1 1 a 1 nv t'-teel 'ii a 
lb finite period, i' g e e*ar it fulbw- that in 't the differciic» 
luoiight dhout hv clilte u lit iH I lod- »d t irnnvtr of liiffe rent capit u- 
is ilso effaci'd But tbes» ditf» ’■I'lie i s have' a decisive bearing mi 
the different rate's of profit ii tin v uou- -} he ce- if prculueti n 
wliose average feiniis tin gc't c ral rate of protit 

In the preceding il bi-trat ion r"oerniiig the formation of the 
average' rate of proht w» as-meeci i ivh c ipit.il lU eae h sphere of 

production KXh .incl we d'ci se' to show the' liffercneo in the rate- 

'if profit in percent, and thus also the difference lu the value- of 
ctiinmodilie.s produced by equal amounts of capital But it goes 
'Without saving that the ae tual amounts of surplus value produced 
111 each sphere of pnuluitieen elepend on the magnitude of the 
invested capitals, since the composition of capital is given in each 
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sphere of production. Yet the actual rate of profit in any particular 
sphere of production is not affected by the fact that the capital 
invested is 100, or m times 100, or xin tunes 100. The rate of 
profit remains 10%, whether the total profit is 1(> : 100, or 
1,000 : 10,000. 

However, since the rates of profit differ in the various spheres 
of production, with very much different quantities of surplus-value, 
or profit, being produced in them, depending on the proportion 
of the variable to the total capital, it is evident that the average 
profit per 100 of the social capital, and hence the average, or 
general, rate of profit, nmH differ considerably in accordance NMth 
the respective magnitudes of the capitals in\ested in the varnai'' 
spheres. Let us take four capitals A,H,C,D. Let the rate of surplu'' 
value for all 100”,',. Let the variable capital for each IW of the 
total be 25 in A, 40 in B, 15 in C, and 10 in I). Then eai h 1(K» 
of the total capital would \ield a ‘'urplus-value, or profit, of 25 in 
.\, 40 in B, 15 in C. and 10 in I). This would total IH), ami if theM- 
four capitals are of the same niagnitude, the average rate of piofit 

would then be ' - or 22* „ . 

Suppo‘>e. hovvevir, the total tajulal" are a'- follows ,\ 2t)tt, 
B 3tKl. (. l.(KM). I) 1. '1 he profits jiro. lined would then 
respect ivelv 5(i. 12^ 150. and iOO lliis inakis a profit of 72<>, 
and an average late of pr>ifit < f L'd j, for 5,5()i* the sum of the 
four capitals. 

The masses of the t(»t.il v.ilue produit’d diffi : in jMord.iiKe 
with the rnagnitudis ,,f th. t.<ijl <,ipitaL investei' in .\,B<. D, 
respecfivelv 'I he formation of iht nv < rage rate wf pi^fit n, tin n 
fore, not rnereiv a matter of olitairiing the siriiph avei.igt ol the 
different nih of profit in the varioo' spjj,.r,. ,,f j.i,»dii,ti m hit 
rath* r < n* of the ri lative weijjht whnli the-t diffirtiit rat« s ..f 
profit has*- III foinmig th''- .iMiag* 'fhe, howi m r, di pi ml- ii 
the relativ* iiiagtiitude of tie ..ipit.il uivestid in » .n li paitnular 
sphere, or on the al.qiiot j'ait whnh tin laju'.il iiive t< d ii. •.oh 
partnular * phen f.-mi k, tin at'gng.'e ,i>il < ipil.i! 1 le i> 
will nafiirallv he a vtrv gr» i* iliif'reme, ilepi nding on win lie i 
a greater or sfiialliT pail of tlo l..1 il ,apital piodini' ,• higli i or 
lower rate of profit .\nd this aga"i depends .m how nun h i.ipt 
tal is invested in .spheres, in whnh the van.ihle capit.il is u la 
lively small or large comjiar* d to ’he tot.il capit.il It is ju'-f tike 
the average mlerist ohtained lu. a usurer who lends vinous 
quantities of capital at diffenid intere'^t rates, for inslame, at 
4, 5. 0. 7”^, etc. The average rate will depend enlirelj on how 
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much of his capital he has loanod out at ea^'h of the different rates 
of interest. ^ 

The general rate of proHl is, thfrefore, determined by two 
fa( tors: 

1) The organic composition of the capitals in the different spheres 
of production, and thus th( iliffiniit rale'' of profit in the 
individual spheres 

2) The distribution of the total ‘■o* lal capital in tbesf difftrint 
‘•pheres, and thus, the rflative magnitude of the capital ins f •'ted 
in <afh particular sphere at the specific rat( of profit prevailing 
in it, i.e., the relative shan* of the total social capital ahs{trh(d b> 
each individual sphere of production 

In Books 1 and II we dialt only with the inluf> of lomino/lities 
On the one hand, the ci i/ price ha- now been -ingled out as a pait 
of tlus \alue, and, on tht oth* r, the price uf prctducti m if 
commodities has been d(\» loped as its con\erted form 

Suppo'v Tie composition of th< average sotial capital is &<•(_ * 
20v, and the an ual rat< < f .sur(«l s \al 'o, s , i>, lfift<> In that 
(ase the aNerage annual jirofit ^ a ipital f 1<XJ 20, and tht 
i^unral annual rat* <;f profit .<■ ttn tost-pncf 

k, of the conimodi* ‘s at.n lall.i pri il . J h\ a ifita. f ihiir 
price of production would then l> k Ir tho>e sphert- (>f pro 
dnetion in which tht toinpovitiun of capitdl w 'uld \ , * 

(20* \)y, the arluallj pr duced ^urplu- '.alui, or tfo aiin.ial 
profit produced in that partu ular ''phere, would, be 2(> that i^ 
gieattr than 20, and the \alut of tit produttd i oamioditie" k - 
20 X, that |s, gn attr th in k _t> o grt aler than their pru • <f 
prodiK tioii In thost spheres, m whnh the toniposition of the capi 
lal (HO \) • ,20 lit t ' u ill\ produi fd surplus-\alae or 

(irofit, woild 2<* \ < r h sv than and i onseqiieutl> the \alue 

of tin ( iiminod it u ■> k x h 'S than tht {irn t of production 

which k 20 Asid fiiiiii po' ih ' iiforiiKis .n the piriod^ if 
tiiiroi\(r fht pro I of jr il t’l n • t tin t j'ninoditus would tluMi 
• (pi.il tin ir \alut oiilx in splui. \>h.ih il.t t inpvisitioii woi.ld 
hippin to ht HO ji 

lie spcieinc de\ elopiin lit f tin* oi al pTiidut li\ it y of lihour in 
» a< h partuular sphin if pri luli i xarits .a liegre* . higher or 
lower, d* pending on luiw large a jn «ntit>» ol tiitans of produetion 
are set in motion b> a definite iii.anlils of labour, heute in a 
gixen working day h} a (lefiniti nuinher t)f labourers, and, tuiise- 
<iu»ntl>, on how small a quantity of labour is required for a given 
quantity of means of prodiutioii Huch capitals as contain a larger 
percentage of constant and a smaller percentage of variable capi- 
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tal than the average social capital are, therefore, called capitals 
of higher composition, and, conversely, those capitals in which 
the constant is relatively smaller, and the variable relatively 
greater than in the average social capital, are called capitals of 
lower composition. Finally, we call those capitals whose composi- 
tion coincides with the average, capitals of average composition 
Should the average social capital bo composed in per cent of 
80c +20^, then a capital OOc-tIOt is higher, and a capital of 70c • 
-r30v lower than the social average. Generally speaking, if the 
composition of the average social capital ^mc+n^, m which in 
and n are constant magnitudes and m-rn-=100, the formula 
(m-^x)c-t- (n— x)y represents the higher composition, and (ui— i)c - 
— (n-f-x)v the lower composition of an individual capital or group 
of capitals. The way in w'hich these capitals perform their func 
tions after establishment of an average rate of profit and assuming 
one turnover per year, is shown in the following tabulation, in 
which I represents the average composition with an average rate 
of profit of 20%. 

I) 806-^20^-^-206. Rate of profit--20%. 

Price of product - 120. Value 120. 

II) 90c- 10 t 1-10,. Rate of profit -20%. 

Price of product" 120. Value -110. 

Ill) 70c- SOy-^-SOg. Rate of profit -20%. 

Price of product 120. Value l.'lO 

The "alue of the commodities produced by capital II would, 
therefore, be smaller than their price of production, the price of 
production of the commodities of III smaller than their value, 
and only in the case of capital I in branches of production in which 
the composition happen.s to coincide with the social average, would 
value and price of production be equal. In applying thesi* terms 
to any particular cases note must, however, he taken whether n 
deviation of the ratio between c and v is simply due to a change 
in the value of the elements of constant capital, rather than to 
a difference in the technical composition. 

The foregoing statements have at any rate modified the original 
assumption concerning the determination of the cost-price of 
commodities. We bad originally assumed that the cost-price of 
a commodity equalled the value of the commodities consumed 
in its production. But for the buyer the price of production of 
a specific commodity is its cost-price, and may thus pass as cost- 
price into the prices of other commodities. Since the price of pro- 
duction may differ from the value of a commodity, it follows that 
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the iust-pric<‘ of a commodity containing this price of production 
of another commodity may alao stand above or bei^w that portion 
of its total value derived from th« value of the means of pro 
dill lion consumed by it It is necessary to remember this modi- 
fied significaiife of the cost price, and to bear in mind that there i*- 
always the possibilitN of an «-rror if the lost-price of a commodity 
III any |».irli(ular sphere is identirii'd with the value of the 
nil aii3 of product loll (onsurned by it Our present analysis do<*s 
not luiessitate a (loser eTaminatiori of this point It remains 
trii nevertheless, that the ( ost price of a rorwnodity is alwa\' 
small r than lO \alut for iio matter how much the cost price (d 
a I oinin )<lil\ nia\ differ from the value of the means of production 
( III' nn< <1 hv it, till' past mistake is immaterial to tlie capitalist 
1 he ( I't prill of a partirnlar i oinrnodity i' a derjiiit(> condition 
wile h 1 ' given. ,ind indejH*ndent of the firoduction oi ourcapilalist, 
wtiile the res'-'t ot his production is a commodity containing 
'iir|iliis \ ‘liii, Uier* fore an excess of value over ami above its 
1 isi pri e I’or all other purpos<‘S, f’le statement that the ciist- 
jirn I is smaller than the value of cominodilv has now changed 
|ira tualiy into the st iiornent that the cost-price is smaller than 
the prill of produvtion As ( oncerns the total Siictal capital, .n 
whii h the prue of prnduclion is equal to the value, this statement 
is idintical with the former, namely that the cost price is smaller 
than the value. An 1 while it is modified in the individual sphen^s 
Ilf pruduitiuii thi fuiiilainental fait always reinams that in the 

I ase of the total .soi lal capital the cost price of the commodities 
prodiiiid bv it IS smaller than tbeir value, or, in the case of the 
tiitril miss uf SOI lal 1 ominoilities, smaller than their price of pro 
dill lion, whiili IS identical with their value The cost price of 
a (oiiim iditv ri fers onU to the quantity of paid labour contained 
Ml It, >aIii1i its \alui refers to all the paid and unpaid labour con 
taiiii d 111 It 1 III prue uf production refers to the sum of the paid 
111 II pill' a iirtain quantity of unpaid labour determined fur 
•ii.v {larliiiilar sphere of produvtion by conditions over which 

II has no (oiitnd 

1 he formula that the price of production of a Cviiiimodily k ^ p. 

I ' , eijuals Its cost price plus profit, is now more precisely defined 
'Viih p kp' ({•' being the general rale of profit) Il^^nco the price 
"f production k | kp'. If k .MX) and p' ir)%, then the price of 

proilur tion is k f kp' 'MX) 1 3(X)'>' or 345. 

The price of production uf the commodities in any particular 
''phere may change in magnitude: 
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1) If the general rate of profit changes independently of this 
particular sph,ere, while the value of the commodities remains 
the same (the same quantities of congealed and living labour 
being consumed in their production as before). 

2) If there is a changje of value, either in this particular sphere 
in consequence of technical changes, or in consequence of a change 
in the value of those commodities which form the elements of 
its constant capital, while the general rate of profit remains 
unchanged. 

3) Finally, if a combination of the two aforementioned circum- 
stances takes place. 

In spite of the great changes occurring continually, as we shall 
see, in the actual rates of profit within the individual spheres of 
production, any real change in the general rate of profit, unless 
brought about by way of an exception by extraordinary economic 
events, is the belated effect of a series of fluctuations extending 
over very long periods, fluctuations which require much time 
beiore consolidating and equalising one another to bring about 
a change in the general rate of profit. In all shorter periods (quite 
aside from fluctuations of market-prices), a change in the prices 
of production is, therefore, always traceable prima facie to actual 
changes in the value of commodities, i.e., to changes in the total 
amount of labour-time required for their production. Merc changes 
in the money-expression of the same values are, naturally, nut 
at all considered here.^’ 

On the other hand, it is evident that from the point of view of 
the total social capital the value of the commodities produced 
by it (or, expressed in money, their price)- value of constant 
capital-f-value of variable capital-fsurplus-valuc. Assuming the 
degree of labour exploitation to be constant, the rale of piofit can 
not change so long as the mass of surplus-value remains the same, 
unless there is a change in either the value of the constant capital, 
the value of the variable capital, or the value of both, so that C 

changes, and thereby , which represents the general rate of 

profit. In each case, therefore, a change in the general rate of profit 
implies a change in the value of commodities which form the 
elements of the constant or variable capital, or of both. 

Or, the general rate of profit may change, while the value of 
the commodities remains the same, when the degree of labour 
exploitation changes. 

** Corbet \An In^Uy into the Causes and Modes of the Wealth of Indi- 
viduals, Lonaon, 1841.— £d.], p. 174. 
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Or, if the degree of labour exploitation remains the same, the 
general rate of profit may change through a change in the amount 
of labour employed relative to the constant capital as a result 
of technical changes in the la hour- process. But such technical 
changes must always show themselves in, and be attended by, 
a change in the value of the commodities, whose production 
would then require more or less labour than before. 

We saw in Part I that surplus-value and profit arc identical 
from the standpoint of their mass. But the rate of profit is from the 
very oiftsct distinct from the rate of surplus-value, which appears at 
first sight as merely a different form of calculating. But at the 
same time this serves, also from the outset, to obscure and mystify 
the actual origin of surplus-value, since the rate of profit can 
rise or fall while the rate of surplus-value remains the same, 
and vice versa, and since the capitalist is in practice solely 
interested in the rate of profit. Yet there was difference of magni- 
tude only between the rate of surplus-value and the rate of profit 
and not between the surplus-value itself and profit. Since in the 
rate of profit the surplus-value is calculated in relation to the 
total capital and the latter is taken as its standard of measurement, 
the surplus-value it.self appears to originate from the total capital, 
uniformly derived from all its parts, so that the organic difference 
between constant and variable capital is obliterated in the 
conception of profit. Disguised as profit, surplus-value actually 
denies its origin, loses its character, and becomes unrecognisable. 
However, hitherto the distinction betw’een profit and surplu.'^- 
value applied solely to a qualitative change, or change of form, 
while there was no real difference of magnitude in this first stage of 
the change between surplus-value and profit, but only between 
the rate of profit and the rate of surplus-value. 

Hut it is different, as soon as a general rate of profit, and there- 
by an average profit corresponding to the magnitude of invested 
■ apital given in the various spheres of production, have been 
(‘.stablished. 

It is then only an accident if the surplus-value, and thus the 
profit, actually produced in any particular sphere of production, 
(oincides with the profit contained in the selling price of a 
< ommodity. As a rule, surplus-value and profit and not their rates 
alone, are then different magnitudes. At a given degree of exploi- 
tation, the mass of surplus-value produced in a particular sphere 
of production is then more important for the aggregate average 
profit of social capital, and thus for the capitalist class in general, 
than for the individual capitalist in any specific branch of produc- 
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tion. It is of importance to the latter^* only in so far as the quantity 
of surplus-va\ue produced in his branch helps to regulate the 
average profit. But this is a process which occurs behind bis back, 
one he does not see, nor understand, and which indeed does not 
interest him. The actual difference of magnitude between profit 
and surplus-value— not merely between the rate of profit and 
the rate of surplus-value— in the various spheres of production 
now completely conceals the true nature and origin of profit not 
only from the capitalist, who has a spetial interest in deceiving 
himself on this score, but aLso from the labourer. The transfor- 
mation of values into prices of production serves to obscure the 
basis for determining value itself. Finally, since the mere trans- 
formation of surplus-value into profit distinguishes the portion 
of the value of a commodity forming the profit from the portion 
forming its cost-price, it is natural that the conception of value 
should elude the capitalist at this juncture, for he doe.s not see 
the total labour put into the commodity, hut only that portion 
of the total labour for which he has paid in the shape of means of 
production, be they living or not, so that his profit appears to 
him as something outside the immanent value of the commodity. 
Now this idea is fully confirmed, fortiCed, and o.s.sified in that, 
from the standpoint of his particular sphere of production, the 
profit added to the cost-price is not actually deterinined hy the 
limits of the formation of value within his own .‘sphere, but 
through completely outside influences. 

The fact that thiS' intrinsic connection is here rev*-;iled for the 
first time; that up to the pre.sent time political economy, as we 
shall see in the following md in Hook IV, either fiirnhly ab^tr^^ct- 
ed itself from the di.st met ions tielween surplus value ami profil, 
and their rates, so it could retain value di termination as a 
or else abandoned this value determination and with it all M.'itiin ' 
of a scientific approach, in order to cling to llie differences that 
strike the eye in this phenomenon — this confu.sion of the theorist.^ 
best illustrates the utter incapacity of the practical capilali''t, 
blinded by competition a.s be is, and inrapaLlo of jienetrating it* 
phenomena, to recognise the inner es.s<‘nco and inner .structure of 
this process behind its outer appearance. 

In fact, all the laws evolved in Fart 1 concerning the ri.se and 
fall of the rate of profit have the following two-fold meaning; 

** We naturally leave aside for the moment the possibility of securing 
a^temporary extra profit through wage reductions, monopoly prices, etc. 
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1 ) On the one hand, they are the laws of the general rate of profit 
In view of the riiduy different causes which make the rate of profit 
rise or fall oni would think, after everything that'has been said 
and done, that the general rate of profit niu-jt change every day 
Hut a trend in one sphere of production compensates for that in 
another their effects cross and paralyse one another We shall 
lati r t xamine to whii h sidt these fluctuations ultimately gravitate 
Hut they are sIova 1 Ih suddinness, multiplicitv and diffinnt 
duration of the fluctuations in the individual sphe res of prodoc 
lion make tin m c oin j < ri'^ati* for one another in the order of th< ir 
•'lilt* SI III in turn a fill in prices folhiwing a rise aiici vici 
\wr^i so that till \ n main liiniti d to loc tl, I c , individu il, spheres 
linillv, till vinous loc il fliictualions neutralise one aiiothf 
Withiii c ai 11 imlividiiil sphere of prodmtion there take plan* 

I haiigc 11 (liviitiuiis from the gininl rale of profit, who h 
mtiihtlamc (in in itln r in a di fir iti tunc on the one nand 
mi thus Invi im inflminc npoii the toneril rite of profit at i 
which, on til ol ill donut re n t upon it hicatisi the \ in haian 
id h> olmr sirnuli 1111 ons heal flu 'nations tsimc* the* general 
I it( of profit Is in t unlv ihlermine b\ the averag* rate of profit 
m e u 11 spill re hut lU i hv tin dislntiution of the total social 
ipit il iniong till d 111 n nt individuil spheres, and sime tin 
d liilniiioii 1 c intiiuillv (hinging it he e oine ^ another e onstant 
(Ml of ( h ingt I'l the ge ner il r iti of jir »fit Hut it is a c aust i f 
li mgi whnhnn tl p ir il\ses itse-lf, owing to the uninterrupted* 
ml m,mv si li d nit ire of this moviuieid 

\N il hill t* n h split le thin is sonn ni m forpliv foralmgtr 
If h rli r sp u e of t line* in v\ Im h the* r itt of pi o fit of this spJit pa 
miv Ihntiiate* Im (ora tills tlin tiiatnin t oiisolidatc s suffu ic>nt Iv 
ifti r n mg < r f illing t i g iin tiiin fm inflin in iiig the gi rn i il r ite 
I |U lit I'ld tin'" f r* issiiming nion tliui 1 u -il imp trlaiue 
I he 1 i\ss ol the "ill (1 [I fit I' ill VI 1 ipt tl I i Part I of this hootf, 
likiwisi n nnm ajipli itrle within these limits of space* and time 
1 111 the u'u il I iKiitOii 'ueriimg tin first transformation 
'1 sijiplijs \ (Im into profit that cverv part of a capital vulils i 
•nif iiiipnlit' e\ptis(s i prai lie al fac I W ha tc v c r the c oinposi 
liiii of in mdiistriil i ipital whether it s( ts in motion one 
'luiihr of (ongiahd lilmiir and thru c;ijartcrsot living labour, 

• In Uii rigin d inti rrnpli il H nte*rl'riM In idu it ) C >rreili*(t .ifti r 
M irv MS I I 

Mallhiis |/'rin tpui of Pohtual t conomy ’ml id , I on ion, Isi* 

I' I'l td \ 
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or three-quarters of congealed labour and one-quarter of living 
labour, whether in one case it absorbs three times as much surplus- 
labour, or produces three times as much surplus-value than in 
another — in either case it yields the same profit, given the same 
degree of labour exploitation and leaving aside individual 
differences, which, incidentally, disappear because we are dealing 
in both cases with the average composition of the entire sphere 
of production. The individual capitalist (or all the capitalists 
in each individual sphere of production), whose outlook is limit- 
ed, rightly believes that his profit is not derived solely from the 
labour employed by him, or in his line of production. This is 
quite true, as far as his average profit is concerned. To what 
extent this profit is due to the aggregate exploitation of labour 
on the part of the total social capital, i.e., by all his capitalist 
colleagues — this interrelation is a complete mystery to the indi- 
vidual capitalist; all the more so, since no bourgeois theorists, 
the political economists, have so far revealed it. A saving of 
labour— not only labour necessary to produce a certain product, 
but also the number of employed labourers— and the employ- 
ment of more congealed labour (constant capital), appear to be 
very sound operations from the economic standpoint and do not 
seem to exert the least influence on the general rate of profit and 
the average profit. How could living labour be the .sole source 
of profit, in view of the fact that a reduction m the quantity of 
labour required for production appears not to exert any inriuenri* 
on profit? Moreover, it even seems in certain circumstances to 
be the nearest source of an increa.se of profit.s, at lea.st for the 
individual capitalist. 

If in any particular .'•phere of production there is a rise or fall 
of the portion of the cost-price which represents the value of cou 
stant capital, this portion come'' from the circulation and, eitluT 
enlarged or reduced, passes from the ■very outset into the proci^- 
of production of the commodity. If, on the other hand, the sanif 
number of labourers produces more or less in the .^anie tune, 
that the quantity of labour required for the prodin lion of a dermito 
quantity of commodities varies while the number of labourers 
remains the same, that portion of the cost price which reprt 
sents the value of the variable capital may roiuain the same, i e , 
contribute the same amount to the cost-price of the total product 
But every one of the individual commodities whoso sum makes 
up the total product, shares in more or le.ss labour (paid and 
therefore also unpaid), and shares consequently in the greater or 
smaller outlay for this labour, i.e., a larger or smaller portion of 
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tlif- Wtigp. The total wages paid by the capitalist remain the 
s.itno, hilt wages differ if calculated per piece of the commodity, 
'liiiis, there is a change in this portion of the cos't-price of the 
( iiininodity. But no matter whether the cost-price of the 
individual commodity (or, perhaps, the cost-price of the sum of 
1 tifuiiiodities produced by a capital of a given magnitude) rises 
or falls, he it due to such changes in its own value, or in that of its 
elements, the average profit of, e.g., 10% remains 10%. Still, 

10 of an individual commodity may represent very different 
amounts, d(‘peri(iing on the change of magnitude caused in the 
(ost price of the individual commodity by such changes of value 
as we have assumed 

So far as the variable capital is concerned —and this is most 
important, because it is the source of surplus-value, and becau.se 
anv thing which conceals it.s relation to the accumulation of wealth 
hv the capitalist serves to mystify the entire system —matters 
gt t cruder or appear to the capitalist in the following light- A 
variable capital of £100 represents the weekly wage of, say, 100 
labourers If these liX) labourers weekly produce 200 pieces of 
.1 loinmodity in a given wori.ing-time, then 1C— abstract- 

ed from that portion of its cost-price which is added by the con 

slant ( apital, ctists 10 shillings, since £100 — 200C. Now 

Oppose that a ( hange occurs in the productivenes.s of labour, 
.'suppose it doubles, so that the same number of labourers now 
[irodiu 1 s twne JIKX' in the time which it previously took to pro- 
•)ui I Ill that c.isi' (< ousidering only that part of the cost- 

£101) 

I rii e who h (onsist'^uf wages) 1(] 5 shillings, since now 

tllH) i(MK! should the producli\eiies.s decrease one-half, the 
'iiiii lahiiir would produce only “ , ' and since £100 — , 

It ^ £1 'I he changes m the labour tune required for the 

11 dm lion of tin (oinmodities, and hence the changes in their 
' too . thus ajipear in rt'gard to the cost-price, and hence to the 
f n. t of prodtu t ion, as a tlifferent distribution of the same wage for 

I I Tc or fewer ( ■'Uiniodities, depending on the greater or smaller 
'l‘‘Uitil\ (if tommodities produced in the same working-time 

r the .same wage What the capitalist, and consequently also 

t ortiet I in Inquiry into Uu Cauui ond Modet of the Weolth of Indl 
"ini/f, London, 1H*1, p 20 ~Ed J 
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the political economist, see is that the part of the paid labour 
per piece of commodity changes with the productivity of labour, 
and that the value of each piece also changes accordingly. What 
they do not see is that the same applies to unpaid labour 
contained in every piece of the commodity, and this is perceived so 
much less since the average profit actually is only accidentally 
determined by the unpaid labour absorbed in the sphere of the 
individual capitalist. It is only in such crude and meaningless 
form that we can glimpse that the value of commodities is 
determined by the labour contained in them. 




CHAPTER X 

EQUALISATION OF THE GENERAL RATE OF PROFIT 
THROUGH COMPETITION. 
MARKET-PRICES AND MARKET- VALUES. 
SURPLUS-PROFIT 

Th<! capital invested in Borne spheres of production has a mean, 
or average, .j'*: position, that is, it has the same, or almost the 
same coinposilion ;• the average so;ial capital. 

Ill these spheres the jirice of prr .uctioa is exactly or almost 
the same as the value of the produced rntnmodity expres.sed in 
money. If there were no other way of reaching a mathematical 
limit, this would be the one. (aimpetition so distributes the social 
lajiital among the various .‘>{)beres of production that the prices 
Ilf production in each sphere take shape according to the model 
■ if the prices of production in these spheres of average romposi- 
ii'.'ii, i.o., they“ k ; kp’ (cost -price plii.s the average rate of prufit 
multiplied by the co.-^t-jiricej. 'Ibis average rate of profit, Imw- 
1 ver, IS the percentage of pcoSt in that sphere uf average composi- 
tion in N\hich prohl, therofi.re, coincides with ‘^urplus-value. 
Hence, the rate of profit is the ■'ume in all >pheres .jf production, 
fur it is equalised on the l asis of tho.se average spheres of produo- 
tinii which has the average composition of capital. Consequently. 
Hr of the jirofits in all spheres of pre-durtion must equal 

the .-um of the .surplus-values, and the sum of the prices of produc- 
*i' U of the total social product equal the sum of its value, liut it 
'' evident that the balanci' among 'Spheres of production of differ- 
ent composition must tend to equalise them with the spheres of 
j\erago composition, be it exactly or only approximately the 
•‘'•ano as tho social average. Between the spheres more or less 
•'pproxitnaling the average there is again a tendency toward eqviali- 
■^atiun, seeking the ideal average, i.e.. an average that does not 
r‘'<'illy exist, i.e., a tendency to take this ideal as a standard. In 
this way tho tendency nece.s.«arily prevails to make the prices 
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of production inorely convortod forms of vsluo, or to turn profits 
into mero portions of surplus-value. However, these are not 
distributed in proportion to the surplus-value produced in each 
special sphere of production, but rather in proportion to the mass 
of capital employed in each sphere, so that equal masses of capi- 
tal, whatever their composition, receive equal aliquot shares of 
the total surplus-value produced by the total social capital. 

In the case of capitals of average, or approximately average, 
composition, the price of production is thus the same or almost 
the same as the value, and the profit the same as the surplus- 
value produced by them. All other capitals, of whatever composi- 
tion, tend toward this average under pressure of competition. 
But since the capitals of average composition are of the same, 
or approximately the same, structure as the average social capi- 
tal, all capitals have the tendency, regardless of the surplus-value 
produced by them, to realise the average profit, rather than their 
own surplus-value in the price of their commodity, i.e., to realise 
the prices of production. 

On the other hand, it may be said that wherever an average 
profit, and therefore a general rate of profit, are produced— no 
matter by what means — such an average profi.t cannot he any- 
thing but the profit on the average social capital, whose sum is 
equal to the sum of surplus-value. Moreover, the prices obtained 
by adding this average profit to the cost-prices cannot be any- 
thing but the values transmuted into prices of production. Noth- 
ing would be altered if capitals in certain spheres of production 
would not, for some reason, be subject to the process of equali- 
sation. The average profit would then be computed on that 
poition of the social capital which enters the equalisation prores.s. 
It is evident that the average profit can be nothing but the total 
mass of surplus-values allotted to the various quantities of capi- 
tal proportionally to their magnitudes in the different spheres 
of production. It is the total realised unpaid labour, and thi.s 
total mass, like the paid, congealed or living, labour, obtains in 
the total mass of comnioditie.s and money that falls to the 
capitalists. 

The really difficult question is this; how is this equalisation 
of profits into a general rate of profit brought about, since it is 
obviously a result rather than a point of departure? 

To begin with, an estimate of the values of commodities, for 
instance in terms of money, can obviously only bo the result of 
their exchange. If, therefore, we assume such an estimate, we must 
regard it as the outcome of an actual exchange of commodity- 
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value for commodity-value. But how does this exchange of com- 
modities at their real values come about’ 

Let us first assume that all commodities in the different 
branches of production are sold at their real values. What would 
then bo the outcome’ .According to the foregoing, very different 
rates of profit would then reign in the various spheres of produc- 
tion. It IS pnma facie two entirely different matters whether 
(ommodities are sold at their values (i e , exchanged in propor- 
tion to the value contained in them at prices corresponding to 
tin ir value), or whether they are sol 1 at such prices that their 
sale yield*! equal profits for equal masses of the capitals advanced 
for their respective production. 

The fait that capitals ein{ilo\ing unequal amounts of living 
labour [irodiice unequal amount'' of ''iirplu'>-valiie, presupposes at 
least to a certain extent that the degree v»f exploitation or the rate 
of surplus value are the same, or that any existing differences 
111 them are < ; ■ ilised by leal or imaginary (conventional) grounds 
<if (omp< iisation. Tn s would i^'.iime f >rnpetition among labourers 
and eqiiali')ation through their c< tin lal migration from one 
pill n of production to iiijilu’' .*'u h a gcneril rate of surplus- 
\ »1 le viewed i-* a t* ndem , hke all otlur t 'on< init liW" -has 
1)1(11 a‘-‘'Um'‘d In 11'' for llie '.ihe (»f the iretoal -implification Rut 
II' It ility it Is ail .It tu il pnoriiM' of the lapitah'-t mo'le of prodtic- 
'iiii although it I-! more nr It s-. olistri'ttd h> pri'lit.,tl frirtitin® 

' lU'ing mire ir le-'S i oii'-nlt lalile Imal tlifi* rt ru e-', Mich as th< 

. "ieni'Mit It.v-' for f.irm laluiurtr' ui Hntain But in theoiy it i" 
'I'lit' 1 thit tlie liw' nf ,a;utili'-t j'T > 'u' t I'Ui 'iperati in their 
I 'ire fnr'ii In ri ilit\ llii le I'xi-*' oiilv approxunation leit this 
a ,ipr i\ n.i 1 1 1 lit i-' tlie grt it> r tht iiinie tltVil pt d the , l}lltall^t 
" li of j>r "I a li •'! and tht l« "> it i" <id 1 1 tt r it' tl itid amalgamat 
t i (Mill ''ur.iv ilv .f fiiroit'r ts moei’i t intlitioii'' 

i‘i wl.ide diffu ilt\ <11. 't" frt.in tla fi » tl it i < .am ' 1 it .os art 
II I txthi'igetl "irnplv .is • tv.wi ' /a •> hut a*' pc/ir/s ‘‘T capitah, 

" ' ih'l.iiji p.i'ta ip.it loll 'll t!a >1*.’ 1 ' '.t if ''urplus value. 

II ji' rtion.il tl' tht'ir niignittule, . ' tiju.il if thev arc of eqtial 
I '.;ni*.al. \nti tin- cl.ii.ii n ti he 'iti''rit'l tiv the tetal price 
' <" t ommo 1 it It'S pr.uluct'tl hv a giviu capital iii .» cirtain space 
'f 'iriie Till'! total price is, however, ouls the '.uin of the prices 
'' the intlivulual itimmoditus pnidu'ed hv this capital 

flit' puncture ^aliens will be best bro'igh^ out if we approach 
' " ni.itter as follows. .'Suppose, the labourers themselves arc in 
p "session of their respective means of production and exchange 
Iheir commodities with one another. In that case these commodi- 
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ties would not be products of capital. The value of the various 
means of labour and raw materials would differ in accordance 
with the tcch'nical nature of the labours performed in the differ- 
ent branche.s of production. Furthermore, aside from the unequal 
value of the means of production employed by them, they would 
require different quantities of means of production for given quan- 
tities of labour, depending on whether a certain commodity can 
be finished in one hour, another in one day, and so forth. Also 
suppose the labourers work an equal average length of time, al- 
lowing for compensations that arise from the different labour 
intensities, etc. In such a case, two labourers w'ould, first, both 
have replaced their outlays, the cost-prices of the consumed 
means of production, in the commodities which make up the prod- 
uct of their day's work. These outlays would differ, depetuling 
on the technical nature of their labour. Secondly, both of them 
would have created equal amounts of new value, namely the 
working-day added by them to the means of production. This 
would comprise their wage.s plus tin' surplus-value, the latter 
representing surplus-labour over and above their nece.ssary want--, 
the product of which would however belong to them. 'I’o put it 
the capitalist way, both of them receive the same wages pin-, 
the same profit, or the same value, expressed, say, l»y the product 
of a ten-hour working-day. Hut in the first jd.ici', the values of 
their comraoditie.s would liave to difier. in commodity I. for 
instance, the portion of value corresponding to the consumed 
means of producljon might be higher than in commodity 11. 
And, to introduce all pu.ssible difference^, we might a.-suuie right 
now that comiriodity I absorbs more living labour, and coii'C- 
quentiy requires more labour time to bt produced, than e'uu- 
modity II. The values of commoditie.^ 1 and 11 are, therefore, virv 
different. So are the ."um.s of the values of the commodities, whii b 
represent the product fif the labour performed by labourers 1 and 
II in a gi ven time. The rates of profit would also differ ci-nsidera- 
bly f(tr I and II if we take the rate of profit to he the proportion 
of the .surplus-value to the total value of the invested mean'- of 
production. The means of siih.sistence tJaily consumed by I aii<l 
II during production, which take the place of wage.s, here f*»rii: 
the part of the inve.sted means of production ordinarily called 
variable capital. But for equal working periods the surfibis- 
values w’oold be the same for I and II, or, more precisely, since 
I and II each receive the value of the product of a day’.s work, 
both of them receive equal values after the value of the investi'd 
“constant" elements has been deducted, and one portion of these 
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equal values may be regarded as a substitute for the means of 
subsistence consumed in production, and the other as surplus- 
value in excess of it If labourer I has greater expenses, they 
are made good by a greater portion of the value of his commodity, 
.vhich replaces this “constant” part, and he therefore has to 
reconvert a larger portion of the total value of his product into 
the material elements of thi« constant part, while labourer II, 
though receiving less for this, has so much less to reconvert 
In the*-© circumstantes, a difference in the rates of profit would 
tl « re,fore lx* immaterial, ju'-t as it is iirirtialerial to the wage-labourer 
lod.iy what rate of profit may express the amount of «urplus-value 
' hed from him, and just as in international (ommerce the differ- 
ence in the various national rates of profit is immaterial to 
(uinmodity exchange. 

1 he exchange of commodities at their values or approximately 
(I thiir values, thus requires a much lower stage than their ex- 
( lunge at t' »• prices of productn n, which requires a definite 
!t\cl of capitalist k*velop'n«>nt 

Whatever the manner n vhich tl prn e-^ f vanou*? ci'mmodi- 
t irt mutuall\ fixed <r ngilatt i their moveminl'= are 

cUv i\s governed by l^e law of value If the labour tunc ’•equired 
* fin ir prodiJc ti<»ri hajipcii'. to ‘•hrink, prices fall, if it increase'', 
- ( •■ rise, provided other ( mditn nv remain the samt 
\iart from the domination of pro and price movement hv 
the law f)f value, it is quite ippropnatc to regard the values ot 
L in nodities a'' not onlv thee»re ticallv h'lt als<) hi‘-toricall> 

' > the [iricc's of production Ihis anpli to cf nditions in which 
’he 1 hoeirer owns hi‘' me ail's of jirod'iction and this is the condi 
lieu f the land owning fartre- living off hiv own labour and the 
it' on 1, in the* ancient well a*' in the inodern w irid This 
ijri - .ilso with the v i*‘\v ' ve> ♦•xpre'-sd prev iou‘>l\ ,* that the 
‘V iiiieiii of product" .nlo e ommoditie" ar'"e" Inrough exchange 
'•’a (11 eiiff(*rent romrnunit le" not between the members of the 
tilde eoniinunitx It holds not only for thi' primitive conditum, 
h <1 iKu flip suhs(‘qiient condition'^, ha^ed on "lavery and se'rfdom, 
I'ld frir the guild organisation cd handicrafts. s(» long as the means 
iiroduction involved in each branch of production can be 
titoisferred from one sphere to another only with difficulty and 


In 1865, this was mandy Marx's “view" Today, after the extensive 
ere h ranging from Maurer to Morgan into the nature of primitive cotninu- 
nitii's, It IS an accepted fact which is hardly anywhere denied.— F £. 

• English edition Vol I. p 87 —hd 
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therefore the various spheres of production are related to one 
another, within certain limits, as foreign countries or communist 
communities. 

For prices at which commodities are exchanged to approxi- 
mately correspond to their values, nothing more is necessary than 
1) for the exchange of the various commodities to cease being 
purely accidental or only occasional; 2) so far as direct exchange 
of commodities is concerned, for these commodities to he produced 
on both sides in approximately sufficient quantities to meet 
mutual requirements, something learned from mutual experience in 
trading and therefore a natural outgrowth of continued trading; 
and 3) so far as selling is concerned, for no natural or artificial 
monopoly to enable cither of the contracting sides to sell commod- 
ities above their value or to compel them to undersell. By acci- 
dental monopoly we mean a monopoly which a buyer or seller 
acquires through an accidental state of supply and demand. 

The assumption that the commodities of the various spheres of 
production are sold at their value merely implies, of course, that 
their value is the centre of gravity around which their price.s 
fluctuate, and their continual rises and drops tend to equalise 
There is also the marhet-ialue—oi whuh later— to be distinguished 
from the individual value of particular commodities produced 
by different producers. The individual value of some of these 
commodities will be below their market-value (that is, less labour- 
time is required for their produi tion than expre.ssed in the market- 
value) while that of others will exceed the mark»*t-value. On the 
one hand, marl;ct-\alue is to be viewed as the average value of 
commodities produced in a single sphere, and, on the other, as 
the individual value of the commodities produced under average 
conditions of their re.^pective sphere and forming the bulk of the 
products of that sphere. It is only in extraordinary combinations 
that commodities jiroduced under tin worst, or the most favour- 
able, conditions regulate the market-\aliie, which, in turn, forms 
the centre of fluctuation fc»r market prices. 'Ihe latter. lioweNcr, 
are the same for commodities of tin* same kind If the ordinary 
demand is .satisfied by the supply of commodities of average value 
hence of a value midway between the two extremes, then the com 
modities whose individual value is below the market-value 
realise an extra surplus-value, or surplus-profit, while those, 
whose individual value exceeds the market-value, are unable to 
realise a portion of the surplus-value contained in them. 

It docs no good to say that the sale of comrnoditic's produced 
under the least favourable conditions proves that they are 
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required to satisfy the demand. If in the assumed case the price 
were higher than the average market-value, the demand would be 
smaller.* At a certain price, a commodity occupies just so much 
place on the market. This place remains the same in case of a price 
change only if the higher price is accompanied by a drop in the 
supply of the commodity, and a lower price by an increase of 
supply. And if the demand is so great that it does not contract 
Arhen the price is regulated by the value of commodities produced 
under the least favourable conditions, then these determine the 
market-value. This is not possible unless demand is greater than 
usual, or if supply drops below the usual level. Finally, if the 
mass of the produced commodities exceeds the quantity disposed 
of at average market-values, the commodities produced under 
the most favourable conditions regulate the market-value. Thev 
may, for example, he sold e.xactly or approximately at their 
individual value, in which case the commodities produced under 
the least fav-- a"*ble conditions may not even reali-e their co^t- 
price, while those rroduced under iverage conditions realise 
only a portion of the surp!u‘--\aluf contained in them What 
has been said here of market-value applies to the price of prodm 
tion as soon as it tak^s the place of mark» t value The price of 
production is regulated in ea«.h sphere, and likewise regulattd 
by special circumstances And this price of prodmtion is, in ifs 
turn, the centre around which the daily market price'' fluctuate 
and tend to equali.se one another within definite period". (See 
Hicardo** *** on determining the price of production through tho'O 
working under the least favourable conditions ) 

No matter how the prices arc* regulated. we arrive at the following 

Ij The law of value dom'n.Ues price iuo\»n.<nts with rtdur 
tiuns or increases in required lain iir-tiinc making prices of produc 
tion fall or rise. It is in this scuise that Hicardo iwho .loubtles.slv 
realised that his prices of production deviated from the valu*' 
of ( ommoclities) says that “the inquirv to which I wi"!i to draw 
tht reader’s attention relates to the effect < ^ the variations m 
the rolalive value uf commodilit*'-. and not in thnr ab^oluto 
value’’ 

2) The average profit determining the prices of pr* diiction 

* In the original “greater” [grosser] Corrected after s MS — Fii 

** l>. Hicardo, On the Principles oj Political Economy, an<i Taxation, 
*hird edition, London, 1821, pp. 60-61. -~£d. 

*** ]). Ricardo, Principles oj Political Economy, Works, ed by Mac- 
Bulloch, 1852, p. I5.~£d. 
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must always be approximately equal to that quantity of surplus- 
value which falls to the share of individual capital in its capacity 
of an aliquot part of the total social capital. Suppose that the 
general rate of profit, and therefore the average profit, are expressed 
by money-value greater than the money-value of the actual 
average surplus-value. So far as the capitalists are concerned, it 
is then immaterial whether they reciprocally charge 10 or 15% 
profit. Neither of these percentages covers more actual commodity- 
value than the other, since the overcharge in money is mutual. 
As for the labourer (the assumption being that he receives his 
normal wage and the rise in the average profit does not therefore 
imply an actual deduction from his wage, i.e., it oxpresse.s some- 
thing entirely different from the normal surplus-value of the 
capitalist), the rise in commodity-prices caused by an increase of 
the average profit must correspond to the rise of the money- 
expression of the variable capital Such a general nominal increase 
in the rate of profit and the average profit above the limit provid- 
ed by the ratio of the actual surplus-value to the total invested 
capital is not, in effect, possible without causing an increase in 
wages, and also an increase in the prices of commodities forming 
the constant capital. The reverse is true in case of a reduction. 
Since the total value of the commodities regulates the total 
surplus-value, and this in turn regulates the level of average profit 
and thereby the general rate of profit— as a general law ora law gov- 
erning fluctuations— it follows that the law of value regulates the 
prices of product4on. 

What competition, first in a single sphere, achieves is a single 
market-value and market-price derived from the various indi- 
vidual values of commodities. And it is competition of capital.'' 
in different spheres, which first brings out the price of production 
equalising the rates of profit in the different spheres. The latter 
process requires a higher development of capitalist production 
than the previous one. 

For commodities of the same sphere of production, the same 
kind, and approximately the same quality, to be sold at their 
values, the following two requirements are neces-sary: 

First, the different individual values must be equalised at 
one social value, the above-named market-value, and this implies 
competition among producers of the same kind of cbmmodities 
and, likewise, the existence of a common market in which they 
offer their articles for sale. For the market-price of identical com- 
modities, each, however, produced under different individual 
circumstances, to correspond to the market-value and not to 
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deviate from it either by rising above or falling below it, it is 
necessary that the pressure exerted by different sellers upon one 
another be sufficient to bring enough commodities to market 
to fill the social requirements, i.e., a quantity for which society 
is capable of paying the market-value. Should the ma.ss of products 
exceed this demand, the commodities would have to be sold 
below their market-value; and conversely, above their market- 
value if the mass of products were not large enough to meet the 
demand, or, what amounts to the same, if the pressure of compe- 
tition among sellers were not strong enough to bring this mass 
of products to market. Should the market-value change, this 
would also entail a change in the conditions on which the total 
ma.ss of commodities could be sold. Should the market-value 
f.tll, this would entail a rise in the average .social demand (this 
.ilways taken to mean the effective demand), which could, within 
erlain limits, absorb larger ma.sse.s of commodities. Should 
the market-value rise, this would entail a drop in the social 
demand, and a .smaller mass of (ommodities would be absorbed 
lleiici'. if .supply and <iemand regulate the market-price, or rather 
llx' deviations of the market-price ^lom the market-value, then, 
m turn, the market-value regulates the ratio of supply to demand, 
ir the centre round wnich fluctuations of supply and demand 
(.luse market-prices to oscillate 

Looking closer, we find that the conditions applicable to the 
\alu<‘ of an individual commodity are here reproduced as condi- 
^^on^ governing the value of the aggregate of a certain kind of 
if'mrnodity. (kipitalist production is mass production from the 
\ery out.set. But even in other, le.s.s developed, modes of produc- 
tion that which is produced in relatively small quantities as a 
'■(iininon product by small-scale, even if numerous, producers, 
I'' concentrated in large quantities — at least in the case of the vital 
1 ofuiiKidities - in the hands of relatively few merchants. The 
latter accumulate them and sell them as the common product of 
an entire branch of production, or of a more or less considerable 
('ontingent of it. 

It should be here noted in passing that the “social demand”, 
• e , the factor which regulates the principle of demand, is essen- 
Lally subject to the mutual relationship of the different classes and 
their respective economic position, notably therefore to, firstly, 
the ratio of total surplus-value to wages, and, secondly, to the 
relation of the various parts into which surplus-value is split up 
(profit, interest, ground-rent, taxes, etc.). And this thus again 
•''hows how absolutely nothing can be explained by the relation 
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of supply to demand before ascertaining the basis on which this 
relation rests. 

Although both commodity and money represent a unity of ex- 
change*value and use-value, we have already seen (Buch 1, Kap. I, 
3*) that in buying and selling both of these functions arc polarised 
at the two extremes, the commodity (seller) representing the 
use-value, and the money (buyer) representing the exchange-value. 
One of the first premises of selling was that a commodity should 
have use-value and should therefore satisfy a social need. The 
other premise was that the quantity of labour contained in the 
commodity should represent socially necessary labour, i.e., its 
individual value (and, what amounts to the same under the 
present assumption, its selling price) should coincide with its 
social value. 

Let us apply this to the mass of commodities available in the 
market, which represents the product of a whole sphere. 

The matter will be most readily pictured by regarding this 
whole mass of commodities, produced by one branch of industry, 
as one commodity, and the sum of the prices of the many identical 
commodities as one price. Then, whatever has been said of a single 
commodity applies literally to the mass of commodities of an 
entire branch of production available in the market. The ri quire- 
ment that the individual value of a commodity should corre.spond 
to its social value is now realised, or further determined, in that 
the mass contains social labour necessary for its production, and 
that the value of t,his mass is equal to its market-value. 

Now suppose that the bulk of these commodities is produced un- 
der approximately similar normal social conditions, so that this 
value is at the same time the individual value of the individual 
commodities which make up this mass. If a relatively small por 
tion of these commodities may now have been produced below, 
and another above, these conditions, so that the individual value 
of one portion is greater, and that of the other smaller, than 
the average value of the bulk of the commodities, but in such 
proportions that these extremes balance one another, so that the 
average value of the commodities at these extremes is equal to 
the value of commodities in the centre, then the market-value 
determined by the value of the commodities produced under 
average conditions. **The value of the entire mass of commodities 


• English edition; Ch. I, 3.— Ed. 

** Karl Marx, Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomle, Berlin, ISSO. 
** Ibid. 
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is equal to the actual sum of the values of all individual commodi- 
ties taken together, whether produced under average conditions, 
or under conditions above or below the average. In that ca.se, the 
market-value, or social value, of the mass of commodities— the 
necessary labour-time contained in them— is determined by the 
value of the preponderant mean mass. 

Suppose, on the contrary, that the total ma.'^s of the commodi- 
ties in question brought to market remains the same, while the 
value of the commodities produced under le.ss favourable condi- 
tions fails to balance out the value of commodities produced under 
more favourable conditions, so that the part of the mass produced 
under le.ss favourable conditions forms a relati\ely weighty 
quantity as compared with the average mass and with the other 
extreme. In that case, the ma.ss produced under less favourable 
conditions regulates the market, or social, value. 

Suppose, finally, that the mass of commodities produced under 
better than e’*erage conditions considerably exceeds that produced 
under w’orse condilioms, and is large even compared with that 
produced under average conditions, lo that ca.se, the part produced 
under the most favourable conditions determines the market- 
value. We ignore here the overstocked market, in winch the part 
produced under most favourable conditions always regulates the 
market-price. We are not dealing here with the market-price, 
in so far as it differs from the market-value, but w'ith the various 
determinations of the market-value itself.*® 


The controversy between Storch and Ricardo with regard to ground- 
rent (a controversy pertaining only to the subject, in fact, the two opponents 
pay no attention to one another), whether the market-value (or rather what 
they call market-price and price uf production respectively) was regulated 
by the commodities produced under unfavourable conditions (Ricardo) 
\On the Principles of Political Economy, and Taxation, Third edition, Lon- 
don, 1821, pp. GO-Bl.- £d. 1, or by those produced under favourable condi- 
tions (Storch) [Cours d'iconomle politique, ou exposition des principes, qui 
deterniinent la prespenU des nations, tome 11, St.-Petersbourg, T8i5, 
pp. 78-79. — I, resolves itself in the final analysis in that both are right 
and both wrong, and that both of them have failed to consider the average 
(ase. Compare Corbet (An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes of the Wealth 
of Individuals, London, 1841, pp. 42-44.— £<f.] on the cases in which the 
price is regulated by commodities produced under the most favourable 
conditions.— “It is not meant to be asserted by him” (Ricardo) “that 
two particular lots of two different articles, as a hat and a pair of 
shoes, exchange with one another when those two particular lots were 
produced by equal quantities of labour. By ‘commodity’ we must here un- 
derstand the ‘aescription of commodity', not a particular individual hat, 
pair of shoes, etc. Toe whole labour which produces all the hats in England 
''' to be considered, to this purpose, as divided among all the bats. This 
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In fact, strictly speaking (which, of course, occurs in reality 
only in appro;cimation and with a thousand modifications) the 
market-value of the entire mass, regulated as it is by the average 
values, is in case 1 equal to the sum of their individual values; 
although in the case of the commodities produced at the extremes, 
this value is represented as au average value which is forced upon 
them. Those who produce at the worst extreme must then sell 
their commodities below the individual value; those producing 
at the best extreme sell them above it. 

In case II the individual lots of commodity-values produced 
at the two extremes do not balance one another. Rather, the lot 
produced under the worse conditions decides the issue. Strictly 
speaking, the average price, or the market-value, of each indi- 
vidual commodity, or each aliquot part of the total ma.ss, would 
now be determined by the total value of the mass as obtained by 
adding up the values of the commodities produced under different 
conditions, and in accordance with the aliquot part of this total 
value falling to the share of each individual commodity. The 
market-value thus obtained would exceed the individual value 
not only of the commodities belonging to the favourable extrenu 
but also of those belonging to the average lot. Yet it would still 
be below the individual value of those commodities produced at 
the unfavourable extreme. How close the market-value appmache*-, 
or finally coincides with, the latter would depend entirely on the 
volume occupied by commodities produced at the unfavourable 
extreme of the commodity sphere in question. If demand i*- 
only slightly greater than supply, the individual value of the 
unfavourably produced commodities regulates the market-price. 

Finally, if the lot of commodities produced at the favourable 
extreme occupies greater place than the other extreme, and also 
than the average lot, as it does in ca.se 111, then the market-value 
falls below the average value. The average value, computed by 
adding the sums of values at the two extremes and at the middle, 
stands here below the value of the middle, which it approaches, 
or vice versa, depending on the relative place occupied by the 
favourable extreme. Should demand be weaker than supply, the 
favourably situated part, whatever its size, makes room for it.self 
forcibly by paring its price down to its individual value The 
market-value cannot ever coincide with this individual value of 


seems to me not to havii been expressed at first, and in the general statements 
of this doctrine." (Ohurvatlont on Certain Verbal Dltputet in Political 
Economy, etc., London, 1821, pp. 53-54.) 
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the commodities produced under the most favourable condi- 
tions, except when supply far exceeds demand. 

This mode of determining market-values, which *we have here 
outlined abstractly, is promoted in the real market by competi- 
tion among the buyers, provided the demand is large enough 
to absorb the mass of commodities at values so fixed. And this 
brings us to the other point. 

Second, to say that a commodity has a use-value is merely to 
say that it satisfies some social want. So long as we dealt with 
iii'lividual commodities only, we could assume that there was a 
need for a particular commodity — its quantity already implied 
hy it.s price without inquiring further into the quantity required 
to satisfy this want. This quantity is, however, of es.sential im- 
portance, as .soon as the product of an entire branch of production 
!«. placed on one side, and the .social need for it on the other. It 
then becomes nece.ssary to consider the extent, i.e., the amount 
of this .socia* want. 

In the fori'going determinations of market-value it was assumed 
that the mass of the produced comrn-.dities is given, i.e., remains 
the s,ime, and that there is a change only in the proportions of 
its constituent elements, which are produced under different 
(onditions, and that, hence, the market value of the same mass cJ 
> oininodities is differently regulated. Suppose, this mass corre- 
'[>onds in .size to the usual supply, leaving aside the possibility 
th.it .1 portion of the produced commodities may be temporarily 
^■thdrawn from the market. Should demand for this mass now 
.iNo remain the same, this commodity will be sold at its market- 
value, no matter which of the three aforementioned rases regu- 
lates this market value This mass of commodities does not 
merely .sati.sfj a need, but satisfies it to its full .social extent. 
Should their (juantity be smaller or greater, however, than the 
■leiii.ind for them, there* will be deviations of the market-price 
from the market- value. And tho first deviation is that if the 

upplj IS too small, the market-value is always regulated by the 
commodities produced under the least favourable circumstances 
«md, if the supply is too large, always by the commodities produced 
under the most favourable conditions; that therefore it is one 
of the extremes which determines the market-value, in spite of 
the fact that in accordance with the mere proportion of the com- 
uiodilj masses produced under different conditions, a different 
result should obtain. If the difference between demand and 
the available quantity of the product is more considerable, 
the market-price will likewise be considerably above or below 
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the market-value. Now, the difference between the quantity of 
the produced^ commodities and that quantity of them at which 
they are sold at market-value may bo due to two reasons. Either 
the quantity itself changes, becoming too small or too large, so 
that reproduction would have taken place on a different scale 
than that which regulated the given market- value. In that case 
the supply changed, although demand remained the same, and 
there was, therefore, relative over-production or under-produr 
tion. Or else reproduction, and thus supply, remained the same, 
while demand shrank or increased, which may be due to several 
reasons. Although the absolute magnitude of the supply was the 
same, its relative magnitude, its magnitude relative to, or 
measured by, the demand, had changed. The effect i.s the same a'' 
in the first case, but in the reverse direction. Finally, if change.^ 
take place on both sides, but either in reverse direction.s, or, 
if in the same direction, then not to the same extent, if therefore 
there are changes on both sides, hut these alter the former pnipor- 
tion between the two sides, then the final result must always 
lead to one of the two above-mentioned cases. 

The real difficulty in formulating the gcreral dermilion of 
supply and demand is that it .seems to take on the appearance of a 
tautology. First consider the supply--the product available in 
the market, or that which can he delivered to it. To avoid dv^elll^^; 
upon useless detail, wo shall here con.^iider only the mass aniiuall> 
reproduced in every given branch of production and ignore thf 
greater or les.ser faculty posses.sed by the different commodities In 
he withdrawn from the market and stored away for ronsiiini>tioii. 
say, until next year. Thus annual reproduction is expressed by a 
certain quantity —in weight or numbers- depending on whether 
this ma.ss of commodities is measured in discrete elemenUs or con 
tinuously. They are not only use-values satisfying human wants, 
hut these u.se-values are available in the market in definite quanti 
ties. Secondly, however, this quantity of commoditie.s has a spe 
cific market-value, which may be ezprcs.sed by a multiple of thf 
market-value of the commodity, or of its measure, which .server 
as unit. Thus, there is no neces.sary connection between the. qiiniiti 
tativo volume of the commodities in the market and their market 
value, since, for instance, many cotnmoditie.s have a specifically 
high value, and others a .specifically low value, so that a given 
sum of values may be repre.sented by a very large quantity of one 
commodity, and a very small quantity of another. There i.s only 
the following connection between the quantity of the article.s 
available in the market and the market-value of these articles', f <> 
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a given basis of labour productivity the production of a certain 
quantity of articles in every particular sphere qf production 
requires a dehnite quantity of social labour-time; although this 
proportion varies in different spheres of production and has no 
inner relation to the usefulness of these articles or the special 
nature of their use-values. Assuming all other circumstances to be 
equal, and a certain quantit y a of some commodity to cost b labour- 
lime, a quantity na of the .same commodity will co.st nh labour- 
time. Further, if society wants to satisfy some want and have an 
article produced for this purpose, it must pay for it. Indeed, since 
fonimodity-production necessitates a division of labour, society 
pays for this article hy devoting a portion of the available labour- 
tune to its production. Therefore, .society buys it with a definite 
quantity of its disposable labour-time. That part of society which 
through the division of labour happens employ its labour in 
producing this particular article, must receive an equivalent in 
social laboui Uii orporated iii articles which .satisfy its own wants. 
However, there exo-*- an accidental rather than a neces^arv con- 
nection betw'een the total amount d social labour applied to a 
.social article, i.e., between the aliquot pari of soiu-tj’.s total 
labour-power allocat* 1 to producing this article, or between the 
volume which the production of this article occupies in total pro- 
duction, on the one band, and the volume whereby society seeks 
to satisfy the want gratified by the article iii question, on the 
oilier. Fvery individual article, or every definite quantity of 
a conirnodily may, indeed, contain no mure than the s(>cial labour 
required for its production, and from this point of view the 
market-value of this entire commodity represents only necessary 
labour, hut if this commodity has bc'en produced in exce.ss of the 
existing social needs, then so much of the social labour-time is 
squandered and the mass of the commodity comes to represent 
a much smaller quantity of social labour in the market than is 
actually incorporated in it. (It is only where production is under 
the actual, predetermining control of society that the latter 
ostahlishes a relation between the volume of social labour-tune 
applied in producing definite articles, and the volume of the 
social want to be satisfied by these articles.) For this reason, 
these commodities must be sold below their market-value, and a 
portion of them may even be altogether un.saleable. The reverse 
applies if the quantity of social labour employed in the production 
of a certain kind of commodity is too small to meet the social 
demand for that commodity. But if the quantity of social labour 
expended in the production of a certain article corresponds to 
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the social demand for that article, so that the produced quantity 
corresponds to the usual scale of reproduction and the demand 
remains unchanged, then the article is sold at its market-value. 
The exchange, or sale, of commodities at their value is the ration- 
al state of affairs, i.e., the natural law of their equilibrium. It 
is this law that explains the deviations, and not vice versa, the 
deviations that explain the law. 

Now let us look at the other side — the demand. 

Commodities are bought either as means of production or means 
of subsistence to enter productive or individual con.surnption. It 
does not alter matters that some commodities may serve b -th pur- 
poses. There is, then, a demand for them on the part of produeert. 
(here capitalists, since we have assumed that means of prodin li<.n 
have been transformed into capital) and of con.sumers. Both ap 
pear at first sight to presuppose a given quantity of sitrial Avanl 
on the side of demand, corresponding on the other side to a defi 
nite quantity of social output in the various lines of production 
If the cotton industry is to accomplish its annual reproduction 
on a given scale, it must have the usual supply of cotton, and, 
other circumstances remaining the same, an additional amount 
of cotton corresponding to the annual extension of reproduction 
caused by the accumulation of capital This is equally true with 
regard to means of subsistence. The working class must find at 
least the same quantity of nece.ssities on hand if it is to continue 
living in its accu.storned average way, although they may be more 
or less differently* distributed among the different kinds of com 
modifies. Moreover, there must be an additional quantity to hIIona 
for the annual increa.se of population. The ^ame. with more or If-"' 
modification, applies to other rla.s.ses. 

It would seem, then, that there is on the side of demand a ler 
tain magnitude of definite social wants which require for their 
sati.sfaction a definite quantity of a commodity on the in.irk*’. 
But quantitatively, the definite social wants are very elastic ai.i: 
changing. Their fixedness is only apparent If the means of suii 
sistence were cheaper, or mone>-wages higher, the lahoorer^ 
would buy more of them, and a greater “social iu*ed” would ari'-t 
for them, leaving aside the paup(‘rs, etc., who.se 'demand i. 
even below the narrowe.sl limits of their physical wants. On the 
other hand, if cotton were cheaper, for example, the rapitali''ts’ 
demand for it would increase, more additional capital would 
be thrown into the cotton industry, etc. We must never forget 
that the demand for productive consumption is, under our 
assumption, a demand of the capitalist, who.se essential purpo.se 
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IS the production of surplus-value, that ho produces a par- 
ticular commodity to this solo end Stili, thi^ df^es not hinder 
the capitalist, so long as ho appears m the market as a bu>er of, 
say, cotton, from representing the need for this cotton, just as 
it IS immaterial to the sol hr of cotton v»heth(r the buyer converts 
t into shirting or gun cotton or whether In intends to turn it 

xnto w.ids for hi^ovMi, und tit hoi hi c ar^ liut this does exert 

a consid»iahle influence (ji» the* kind \\ h« \» r the capitali'^t js 
H s demand for cotton is ^nhstant lally modifird b\ th^* fad that 
t ^ sguisc's his real need r n akinp frofi^ The lin i^s within 
vhu h the need for r niu i»odit le s in the rr ir^ pt tie deinand, 

i.fhis luantitalivelv fre ii tta in al 1 natjralL varv 

( uM^ide ra[)l> for diffc*!* ot r . r t '‘jtn » »ir the difb r- 

» TiM between the* cit in i » 1 1 cpintilv (ft nr., nto*- mi the 

1 it it \ w hi( h voii Id f) » V c tv( t T, T U n \ i it < Uu ' " n ♦ ' prues 

ther inoiie V or liv n ^ otitni t ’\cr 

Nothing *si r tha 1 ‘ tie < * f ^ f'eUrnand 

ui suf)[)lj, and ^ r» * * r‘g de itii I i rket ftrufs fn»m 
1 nkel values 1 he real !i^ n itv » l H-,iignhttis 

* 1 ? )V the* c*(|iiation « 1 ' t <*nd dt 

'^uppl\ and dc uia d • laid* wlnn tlnir d n ^ f ; ^Inui 
• r* si ( h t hat the Inal'S of < t rn fiodit 1 * ^ of a ddi i** * f produf 

1 ii lan b*' sold at thfir rnirket value riUthe»* atn) » to r b* 
d I hat IS the* fir-t thing we In ar 

Mu* second is ihi" If (ooiiii ditus ir* ^ ll at th* ii » irs* 
\d\us, supply and (ie*Tnami * lu idt 

If ''Upplj *cjuals demand tluv cease !•) act and f« r hi^ *ci\ 
ISOM (ommodities ar* -id*! at their unirket vilues \\Mnc\er 
two forcis op(*rate ecjuillv in opp* -ite dinctioiis tht \ lalane* 
Tt another, e\( rt no oiil'^n^* to Pm e an 1 aii\ phe noiiu na t iking 
[dace in these iirenmstnuc \ >0 e*\plained b\ ca sts other 

Mnui the* effect of thes»» two fences *f supply and de‘mand balaiue 
II* uiotl)*»r, llu*\ c*a^i vplon anvthing do not affiit market- 
values^ and therefore* U<i\ ns sm much inc»re in the dark ab >\it the 
Hasims why the market valu** is e\presM*d in just this sum of 
inone \ and no other It is evubnt that the real inTU‘r laws of capi 
lalist production cannot be evplaiiied b> the interaction c'lf supply 
and ile*mand (ejuite aside from a deeper analvsi^ of these two 
'Social motive forces, which would be out of place* here), because 
fhesc' laws cannot be observed in their pure state until suppl> 
and demand cease to act, i e , are eejuated In roalitv, supply and 
demand never coincide, or, if thev do, it is bv mere accident, 
hence scientifically 0, and to be regarded as not having occurred 
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But political economy assumes that supply and demand coincide 
with one anot^^er. Why? To be able to study phenomena in their 
fundamental relations, in the form corresponding to their concep- 
tion, that is, is to study them independent of the appearances 
caused by the movement of supply and demand. The other reason 
is to find the actual tendencies of their movernent.s and to some 
extent to record them. Since the inconsistencies are of an antago- 
nistic nature, and since they continually succeed ime another, 
they balance out one another through their opposing movements, 
and their mutual contradiction. Since, therefore, supply and 
demand never equal one another in any given ca.se, their differences 
follow one another in such a way — and the result of a deviation 
iu one direction is that it calls forth a deviation in the opposite 
direction — that supply and demand an* always equated when 
the whole is viewed over a certain period, hut only as an average 
of past movements, and only as the continuous movement of their 
contradiction. In this way, the market-prices which have deviated 
from the market-valm.s adjust themselves, as viewed from the 
standpoint of their average number, to equal the market-value", 
in that deviations from the latter cancel each other as plus and 
minus. And thi.s average is not merely of theoretical, hut a 1*^0 
of practical importance to capital, who.se investment i.s calculat- 
ed on the fluctuations and compensations of a more or less fixed 
period. 

On the one hand, the relation of demand and supply, therefore, 
only explains the deviations of market-prices from market values. 
On the other, it explains the tendency to eliminate these devia- 
tions, i.e., to eliminate the effect of the relation of demand and 
supply. (Such exceptions as commodities which have a price with- 
out haying a value are not considered here.) Supply and demand 
may eliminate the effect caused by their difference in many differ- 
ent ways. For instance, if tin* demand, and consequently the 
market-price, fall, capital may he wilhdraw’ii, thus causing supply 
to shrink. It may also he that the market-value itself shrinks and 
balances with the market-price as a result of inventions which 
reduce the necessary labour-time. Conversely, if the demand 
increases, and consequently the market-price rises above the mar- 
ket-value, this may lead to too much capital flowing into this line 
of production and production may swell to such an extent that the 
market-price will even fall below the market-value. Or, it may 
lead to a price increa.se, which cuts the demand. In some lines of 
production it may also bring about a rise in the market-value 
itself for a shorter or longer period, with a portion of the desired 
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products having to be produced under worse conditions during 
this period. 

Supply and demand determine the market-pricfe, and so does 
the market-price, and the market-value in the further analysi<5, 
determine supply and demand This is obvious in the case of de- 
mand, since it moves in a direction opposite to prices, swelling 
when prices fall, and vice versa. But this is also true of supply. 
Because the jirices of means of production incorporated in the offered 
(ominodities determine the demand for these means of produc- 
ti'in. and thus the supply of commodities whose supply embrace® 
the demand for the®e means of production. The prices of cotton 
ire delerrninants in the supply of cotton goods 

To this confusion - determining prices through demand and 
supply, and, at the same time, determining supply and demand 
through prices —must he added that demand determinis supph, 
just as supply determines demand, and production determines 
the market .. well a® the market determines production 

I lip fdllowing suhtihtv shprr t ncdiai. ‘Where the qu.iiUl> of 
w igts ( apil il, and land, rpqinri (1 t i proUact in artu le, are becorup differen 
Ir 'll what thp> wprp, thil wlurh Adam Smith rails the natural price rf it 
1 " il o different, and t, it prue, which was previously its natural priii 
1)P( iinu', with reference to this alteration, its market-price, because, thougti 
Piitlur the siipplj, nor the quantity wanted, may have been changed 
loth (d till in change here, just bet a use the market-value, or, in the ra®, 
)f \dain Smith, the price of production, changes in consequence of a chare 
of \alup ‘that supply is not now exactly enough for those persons who ari 
ibleanl willing to pay what is now the cost of production^, but is eithir 
ijreati r or less than that, so th it the proportion between the supply and wL it 
I with n fen lice to the new' co>t of production the effectual demand, is diffe'* 

I nt from wh it it was \n alteration m the rate of supply will then take place 
if till ro IS no .ihstade in the w’ay of it, and at last bring the commoditv 
to Its new natural priie It niav then seem good to some persons to say that 
as till (oinmodity gets to its natural price by .in alteration in its supph 
the natural price is as nnch owing to one proportion between the demand 
Old s,jj,|,|^^ the market price is to another, and consequeutlj , that the 
iitunl puce, jiisl as niiiih as the n irket price, depends on the proportion 
• hat detmind and supply bear to each other " (“The great principK of cieniand 
and supply is called into action to determine what A. Smith calls natural 
I'ricc. a*^ well as market price® ’ — Mallhu® ) [Principles of Political F im 
>ntj, London, 1820, p TTi -Ed 1 (Obseri ations on Certain Verbal Di^ 
pules, etc , London, 1821, pp (>0-61 ) The good man does not grasp the fact 
that It is prei isely the change in the cost of production, and thus in the value 
which causeci a change in the demand, in the present case, and thus in the 
proportion between demand and supply, and that this change in the demand 
■nay bring about a change in the supply. This would prove just the reverse 
of what our good thinker wants to prove It would prove that the change in 
the cost of production is by no means due to the proportion of demand and 
supply, but rather regulates this proportion. 
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Even the ordinary economist (see footnote) agrees that the pro- 
portion between supply and demand may vary in consequence of 
a change in the market-value of commodities, without a change 
being brought about in demand or supply by extraneous eireuin- 
stances. Even he must admit that, whatever the market-value, 
supply and demand must coincide in order for it to be established. 
In other words, tlie ratio of supply to demand does not explain 
the market-value, but c6nversely, the latter rather explains the 
fluctuations of supply and demand. Thi author of the Ohserra- 
tions continues after the passage quoted in the footnote; “This 
proportion” (between demand and supply), “however, if we ''till 
mean by ‘demand’ and ‘natural price’, what we meant just now, 
when referring to Adam Smith, must always be a proportion of 
equality; for it is only when the supply is equal to the effectual 
demand, that i.s, to that demand which will neither more nor le.ss 
than pay the natural price, that the natural price is in fact paid; 
consequently, there may be two very different natural prices, at 
different times, for the same commodity, and yet the proportion, 
which the supply bears to the demand, be in both ca.ses the same, 
namely, the proportion of equality.” It is admitted, then, that 
with two different natural prices of the same commodity, at 
different times, demand and supply are alw'ays able to, and must, 
balance one another if the commo4lity is to be sold at its natural 
price in both instances. Since there is no difference in the ratio 
of supply to demand in either ca.se, but y difference in the magni 
tude of the natural price itself, it follows that this price is 
obviously determined independently of demand and supply, and 
thus that it can least of all be determined by them. 

For a commodity to be sold at its market-value, i.e., proportion- 
ally to the necessary social labour contained in it, the total 
quantity of social labour used in producing the total mas.« of this 
commodity must correspond to the quantity of the social want 
for it, i.e., the effective social want. Competition, the fluctuations 
of market-prices which correspond to the fluctuations of demand 
and supply, tend continually to reduce to this scale the total 
quantity of labour devoted to each kind of commodity. 

The proportion of supply and demand recapitulates, first, the 
relation of use-value to exchange-value, of commodity to money, 
and of buyer to seller; and, second, that of producer to consumer, 
although both of them may be represented by third parties, the 
merchants. In considering buyer and seller, it suffices to counter- 
pose them individually in order to present their relationship. 
Three individuals are enough for the complete metamorphosis 
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of a commodity, and therefore for the process of sale and purchase 
taken as a whole. A converts his commodity in to. the money of 
B, to whom he sells his commodity, and reconverts his money 
again into commodities, when he uses it to make purchases from 
C; the whole process takes place among these three. Further, in 
the study of money it had been assumed that the commodities 
are sold at their values because there was absolutely no reason to 
consider prices divergent from values, it being merely a matter 
of changes of form which commodities undergo m their transfor- 
mation into money and their reconversion from money into com- 
modities. As soon as a commodity has been sold and a new 
commodity bought with the receipts, we have before us the entire 
iiietarnorpliosis, and to this prote.ss as; such it is irnmaterij! 
whether the price of the commodity lies above or below its value. 
The value of the commodity n trains important as a ba'-i'- 
becaii.se the concept of money canm-t be developed on any ether 
foundation, ai d price, in its general meaning is but value in 
the form of mont^. At any rate, ii is assumed in the stud> tf 
riioney as a medium of circulation I'lat there is not ju«t one meta- 
morphosis of a certain commodity It is rather the social inter 
relation of these m« ' amorphoses which is studied <^tnl> thus do 
we arrive at the circulation of money and the development of 
its function as a medium of circulation. But however important 
this connection may Oi for the conversion of money into a circu- 
lating medium, and for its resulting change of form, it is of no 
moment to the transaction betw’oen .individual buyers and sellers. 

In the case of supply and demand, however, the supply is equal 
to the sum of .sellers, or producers, of a certain kind of commodity, 
and the demand equals the sum of buyers or consumers (both 
productive and individual) of the same kind of commodity. The 
sums react on one another as units, as aggregate forces. The 
individual counts here only as part of asocial force, as an atom of 
the mass, and it is in this form that competition brings out the 
siKial character of production and consumption. 

The side of competition which happens for the moment to be 
weaker is also the side in which the individual acts independently 
of, and often directly against, the mass of his competitors, and 
precisely in this manner is the dependence of one upon the other 
impressed upon them, while the stronger side acts always more 
or less as a united whole against its antagonist. If the demand for 
this particular kind of commodity is greater than the supply, 
one buyer outbids another — within certain limits — and so raises 
the price of the commodity for all of them above the market* 
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value, while on the other hand the sellers unite in trying to sell 
at a high majrket-price. If, conversely, the supply exceeds the 
demand, one begins to dispose of his goods at a cheaper rate and 
the others must follow, while the buyers unite in their efforts 
to depress the market-price as much as possible below the market- 
value. The common interest is appreciated by each only so long 
as he gains more by it than without it. And unity of action cea.scs 
the moment one or the other side becomes the weaker, when each 
tries to extricate himself on his own as advantageously as he 
possibly can. Again, if one produce.^ more cheaply and can sell more 
goods, thus posse.ssing himself of a greater place in the iiiarkc t 
by selling below the current market-price, or market- value, he 
will do so, and will thereby begin a movement which gradually 
compels the others to introduce the cheaper mode of production, 
and one w’hich reduces the socially necessary labour to a new. 
and lower, level. If one side has the advantage, all belonging to 
it gain. It is as though they exerted their common monopoly. 
If one side is weaker, then one may try on his own hook to become 
the stronger (for instance, one who works with lower costs of pro- 
duction), or at least to get off as lightly as possible, and in such 
cases each for himself and the devil lake the hindmost, although 
his actions affect not only himself, but also all lus boon 
companions.** 

Demand and supply imply the conversion of value into market- 
value, and so far as they proceed on a capitalist basis, so far a.s 
the commodities are products of capital, they are based on capi- 
talist production proces.ses, i.e., on quite different relation.ships 
than the mere purchase and sale of goods. Here it is not a quc.stion 
of the formal conversion of the value of commodities into prices, 
i.e., not of a mere change of form. It is a question of definite devi 
ations in quantity of the market-prices from the market-values, 
and, further, from the prices of production. In simple purchase 
and sale it suffices to have the producers of commodities as such 
counterposed to one another. In further analysis supply and 
demand presuppose the existence of different classes and sections of 

** “If each man of a class could never have more than a given share, or 
aliquot part, of the gains and possessions of the whole, he would readily 
combine to raise the gain”; (he does it as soon as the proportion of demand 
to supply permits it lathis is monopoly. But where each man thinks that 
be may anyway increase the absolute amount of his own share, though by 
a process which lessens- the whole amount, he will often do it; this b compe 
tition.” (i4n Inquiry into Those Principles Respecting the Nature of Demand, 
etc., London, 1821, p. 105.) 
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classes which divide the revenue of a society and consume it 

among themselves as revenue, and, therefore, make up the demand 
created b> revenue While on the oih« r hand U requin^ an 
insight into the overall structure of thf capitalist production 
proc(‘ss for an understanding of the suppl\ and demand created 
among Ihemselvc's h> produccTs as sm h 

Under capitalist i»rodu(tion it i^ im n 1\ a matter of obtain 
ing an equal mass of value in another form ti it that of mom \ 
or some other commodity f<ir a mass of \aliies thro^Aii into 
(in Illation in the form of a (ommodi*\ but it i^ ration a matter 
of realising as much surplus valm , <ir profit, uii capital advanced 
for production as any other capital of the same magnitude, rtr 
pro rata to its magnitiidi^ in vvhu Inver lim* it i'^ applied It is 
lh(‘n*fon‘, a mattiT, at h‘ast as a minimum, r»f sfUmg thc^ com 
inodities at prices which yield tin* .iveragc profit i < .it prices of 
production. In this form (ii|iital Inituins i dum i nj> of itst If a^ a 
social power ^ y which eve rv lapilahst [)ar* u ip ite {ir )p< rtionailj< 
to his share in the t dal soe lal capital 

Kirst, capitalist productinn in ^ If indiffirciit to the partn 
uiar us(» value, and distiintue ft it .rts f ^ui s c juirnodity it 
produces In c'vc'ry sph('n «»f prodm 1. »n it i »iil\ lomcrocd with 
[iroducing surplus value*, and appropriating a c* rt<iin quardit\ 
of unpaid labour im orfiorated in Ibc prinhut <f labour \nd it 
IS Iik(‘wis(* in the nature* of the* wage Libour subordinated I'V capi 
111 that it IS indiff(*reiit to the sju ( ifi( cli.iractcr d its labour and 
must submit to being transfurmed in accordance* with the 
nMjuireim nts of capital and to being transferred from um sphe m 
of production to another 

ScM ond, cine* sphere of prodoc lion is, in f.n t list as gtHul or just 
as had as amdher Kve r\ one* of them \ n bl the sanu pr ifit and 
c v(*ry one of them would be* use h ss if t be c vuniood lUc s it prodiu ed 
clid ric»l satisfy some social ue*c d 

Now, if the commodities arc* sold at Iheir \alijes^ then as we 
h.ivc* sliown, very diffc*rcnt r.ms of profit .iri'^t in the* varunis 
spheres of production depending on llie different oigaiiu coiiiposi 
U( n of the iiias.>es of capital invested in tfum Ihit capital ^Mth 
draws ♦r un a *-|du»n» with a low rate of profit and invades othe*rs 
Abnh \ M Id a highc‘r profit 1 hr^iugh this nuissant c»utno>A and 
•i bix o*^, briefly, through its distribution among the various 
'plnn*^, which dc*pc*n(is on how the rate of profi* falb here and 
• ISC'S there, it cn'atoi? such a ratio of supply to demand that the 
'''C'rage* profit iii the various sphc*n*s of production becomes the 
amc*, and values are, therefore, converted into prices cd produr 
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tion. Capital succeeds in this equalisation, to a greater or lesser 
degree, depending on the extent of capitalist development in the 
given nation; i.e., on the extent the conditions in the country in 
question are adapted for the capitalist mode of production. With 
the progress of capitalist production, it also develops its own 
conditions and sqbordinates to its specific character and its 
immanent laws all the social prerequisites on which the production 
process is based. 

The incessant equilibration of constant divergences is accom- 
plished so much more quickly, 1) the more mobile the capital, i.e., 
the more easily it can be shifted from one sphere and from one 
place to another; 2) the more quickly labour-power can be trans- 
ferred from one sphere to another and from one production 
locality to another. The first condition implies complete freedom 
of trade within the society and the removal of all monopolies with 
the exception of the natural ones, those, that is, which naturally 
arise out of the capitalist mode of production. It implies, further- 
more, the development of the credit sjslem, which concentrates 
the inorganic mass of the disposable social capital vis a-vis the 
individual capitalist. Finally, it implies the subordination of the 
various spheres of production to the control of capitalists. This last 
implication is included in our premi.ses. since we a.ssiimed that it 
was a matter of converting value.s into prices of production in all 
capitalistically exploited spheres of production. But this equilibra- 
tion itself runs into greater obstacle.s, whenever numerous and largo 
spheres of production not operated on a capitalist basis (such as 
soil cultivation by small farmers), filter in between the capitalist 
enterprises and become linked with them. A great density of 
population is another requirement.— The .second condition im- 
plies the abolition of all laws preventing the labourers from trans- 
ferring from one sphere of production to another and from one 
local centre of production to another; indifference of the labourer 
to the nature of his labour; the greatest possible reduction of 
labour in all spheres of production to simple labour; the elimination 
of all vocational prejudices among labourers; and last but not 
least, a subjugation of the labourer to the capitalist mode of 
production. Further reference to this belongs to a special analysis 
of competition. 

It follows from the foregoing that in each particular sphere of 
production the individual capitalist, as well as the capitalists as 
a whole, take direct part in the exploitation of the total working- 
class by the totality of capital and in the degree of that exploi- 
tation, not only out of general cla.ss sympathy, but also for direct 
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economic reasons. For, assuming all other conditions — among 
them the value of the total advanced constant capital— to be 
given, the average rate of profit depends on the* intensity of 
exploitation of the sum total of labour by the sum total of 
capital. 

The average profit coincides with the average surplus-value 
produced for each 100 of capital, and so far as the surplus-value 
IS concerned the foregoing statements apply as a matter of course 
In the case of the average profit the value of the advanced capital 
becomes an additional element determining the rate of profit. 
In fact, the direct interest taken by the capitalist, or the capital, 
of any individual sphere of production in the exploitation of the 
labourers who are directly employed is confined to making an 
extra gain, a profit exceeding the average, either through excep- 
tional overwork, or reduction of the wage below the average, 
or through the exceptional productivity of the labour employed. 
Aside from thi«. a capitalist who would not in his line of produc- 
tion employ any variable capital, and therefore any labourer 
(in reality an exaggerated as.sumpti(> i), would nonetheless be as 
much interested in the exploitation cf the working-class by capital, 
and would derive his profit quite as much from unpaid surplus- 
labour, a.s, say, a capitalist who would employ only variable 
capital (another exaggeration), and who would thus invest his 
entire capital in wages. But the degree of exploitation of labour 
depends on the average intensity of labour if the working-day is 
given, and on the length of the working-day if the intensity of 
exploitation is given. The degree of exploitation of labour deter- 
mines the rate of surplus-value, and therefore the mass of surplus- 
value for a given total mass of variable capital, and consequently 
the magnitude of the profit. The individual capitalist, as distinct 
from his sphere as a whole, has the same special interest in 
exploiting the labourers he personally employs as the capital of 
a particular sphere, as distinct from the total social capital, 
has 111 exploiting the labourers directly employed in that 
sphere. 

On the other hand, every particular sphere of capital, and every 
individual capitalist, have the same interest in the productivity 
of the social labour employed by the sum total of capital. For two 
things depend on this productivity*. First, the mass of use-values 
In which the average profit is expressed; and this is doubly 
iniportant, since this average profit serves as a fund for the accu- 
mulation of new capital and as a fund for revenue to be spent for 
Consumption. Second, the value of the total capital invested (con- 
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Slant and variable), which, the amount of surplus-value, or profit, 
fur the whole capitalist class being given, determines the rale of 
profit, or the profit on a certain quantity of capital, llie special 
productivity of labour in any particular sphere, or in any 
individual enterprise of this sphere, is of iiitcr(*st only to those 
capitalists who aje directly engage<l in it, since it enables that 
particular sphere, vis-a-vis the total lapital, or that individual 
capitalist, vis-a-vis his sphere, to make an extra profit. 

Here, then, we have a mathematu ally precise proof why capi 
talists form a veritable freemason society vi*' a vis the whole 
working-class, while there is little love lost between them in 
competition among themselves. 

The price of production includes the average profit. VVe call it 
price of production. It is really what Adam Smith calls natural 
price, Ricardo calls price of production, or cost of production, and 
the physiocrats call prix necessaire, biH’ause in the l()ng run it is 
a prerequisite of supply, of the reprodmtion of coinino<liti(>s in 
every individual sphere.” Rut none of them has revealnl the 
difference between price of prodiolioii and value. We < an w(*ll 
understand why the same economists who opj'o^e determining the 
value of commciditics by labour time, i e., by the quantity of 
labour contained in them, why tbej alwa>'' s[>eak of prues of 
production as centres around whuh markt’t pru e>- fluctuate 'I'hey 
can afford to do it because the* price of production is an iitterlv 
external and prima facie meaninglc-.-.- birin i.f the % aluc* c.f < on» 
moditics, aformtfsit appears in c ompi t it inn, theref''re in the* mind 
of the vulgar capitalist, and c on.'-upiently in that of the vulgar 
economist. 


Our analysis has revealed hew the mark* t value (and everything 
said concerning it applies with apprcqnate modifu at ii.ns to the 
price of production) embraces a .Mirplus profit for those who 
produce in any particular sjihere C)f production under the most 
favourable conditions. W'ith the except urn of cri.ses, and of over- 
production in general, this applies to all market pric(*s, no matter 
how much they may deviate from market values or market-price'' 
of production. For the market-price signifies that the same price 
is paid for commodities of the same kind, although they may have 
been produced under very different individual conditions and 


Malthus [PrinetpUt of Political Economy, London, 1836, pp. 77 78. 

Ed . ). 
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honro may have considorably diffprcnt crjst-prifcs (We do not 
speak at this point of any ‘■iirpliis profits due to irjono[»ido's in 
the usual sense of the term, whether artifinal or udlur.il ) 

A surplus profit may also arise if lertain sphere*- nf produftion 
are in a position to evade the ronversiori of the v.diies of their 
(oiiiniodities into pri((‘s of pro<iu(tion, and thus the rcslu tion of 
their profits to the aver.UM- profit We shall devote more dttfntiori 
(0 the furtlur modifirations of these two f((rriis of ^'.rplii- j rofil 
in the part dealing with j^round rent 



CHAPTER XI 

EFFECTS OF GENERAL WAGE FLUCTUATIONS 
ON PRICES OF PRODUCTION 

Let the average composition of social capital be 80c4 20,, and 
the profit 20%. The rate of surplus-value is then 100%. A general 
increase of wages, all else remaining the same, is tantamount to 
a reduction in the rate of surplus-value. In the case of average 
capital, profit and surplus-value are identical. Let wages rise 25% 
Then the same quantity of labour, formerly set in motion with 
20, will cost 25. We shall then have a turnover value of 80c I 
-f^4-15p instead of 80e+20,4-20p. As before, the labour set in 
motion by the variable capital produces a value of 40. If v rises 
from 20 to 25, the surplus s, or p, will amount to only 15. The 
profit of 15 on a capital of 105 is 14*/? %. and this would be the 
new average rate of profit. Since the price of production of com- 
modities produced by the average capital coincides with their 
value, the price of production of these commoditi&s would have 
remained unchanged. A wage increase would therefore have 
caused a drop in profit, but no change in the value and price of the 
commodities. 

Formerly, as long as the average profit was 20%, the price of 
production of commodities produced in one period of turnover 
was equal to their cost-price plus a profit of 20% on this cast- 

price, therefore=k-|-kp'=k-l-^. In this formula k is a variable 

magnitude, changing in accordance with the value of the means 
of production that go into the commodities, and with the amount 
of depreciation given up by the fixed capital to the product. The 

price of production would then amount to k + 

Let us now select a capital, whose composition is lower than the 
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)riginal rompositioii of the average soual capital of 80c * 20» 
(whuh has now changed into 76*/*!^ ^ 23*Vai,)i ‘^ay. 50c -^50^ 
In Ihis (dsc, the price of uroduction of the annual product before 
the wage increase would have been 50( - bfivt 20p 120, assuming 

fui the sake of simplic ity that the entire fixed capital passes througli 
depreciation into the product and that the period of turnover 
H the same as in the first case For the s,inie cjuanlity of labour 
set m motion a wage increase of 2,'j‘*o means an increase oi the 
\aiiahfc* ( apilal from 50 to 02*/^ If the annual product were sold 
at till' furnicT price of production of 120, this would give us 50c * 
t d or a late of profit of f»*/ 3 ®o Hut the new average 

I. lie of profit IS 14*/7 ®o, and since wt a<-Mime all other cirfum 
stances to remain the same, the cajotal of oOf 02* must also 
make this pKjfit Now a capital of 112* , niake‘> a profit of lb*, j, 
at <1 rate of profit of 14*/. ®o 'lhc*rtf< i tlie price of produition of 
the ( oiniiiodit les prodioed 1)> this i apital is ncjw oO^-^bJ*/,, 

12H' ,4 v'wing to a wage ri^f the pric c of produc- 

tion of the* ^anie (juaiit It V of the saiio tommodilics, Iheref re has 
hare risen from 120 to 128* j 4 or n rc» than 7‘*o 
( n\er''el>, suppose we * ike a sjheii of pr idu'ti n of a hiirher 
■ oinposition than the aveiage capital, sd>, 92c 8^ The original 

astrage profit in thi'' case would still be 2(i and if w* again 
l^snIne that the eiitin fixc'd capital pas'.e*' into the annual prod 
uf anil that the pcTiod of turn ever is tlie '•anie a'* in casis 1 and 
II the price of production c>f the* comiuoilit> !'< hen ah j 120 
Owing to ihe ri''e in wage*' of 2,)"ii the variable ca|iilal f r the 
aine c]uaiitit> of labour rises from 8 to 10, the cost prut of the 
I nnnu ditu‘s from 100 to 102 while* the average rate of pn fit falls 
fi )in 20"(, to 11*/, "o Hut loo 11*. 102 11*. The profit now 

falling to the share of 102 is therefore 11* , For this reason the 
t it il jirodiict sells at k * kp lll2 * 14*', lit)*/. The price of 

I ri luction has therc'foie fallc'ii from 120 to lib* or 3® . 

( oiisecjueiitlj, if wages are raised 25 '’o 

1) the price of production of the commoditie*' of a capital of 
OMrage social composition does not change. 

2/ the price of production of the commodities of a capital of 
lower composition rises, but not in proportion to the fall in profit, 
3) the price of production of the commodities of a capital of 
^‘>gher composition falls, but also not in the same proportion as 
pro fit 

8iuco the price of production of the commodities of the average 
‘‘f'lnlal remained the same, equal to the value of the product, 
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the sum of the prices of production of the products of all capitals 
remained the same as well, and equal to the sum total of the values 
produced by 'the aggregate capital. The increase on one side and 
the decrease on the other balance for the aggregate capital on the 
level of the average social capital. 

If the price of production rises in case II and falls in case III, 
these opposite eff^ts alone, which are brought about by a fall 
in the rate of surplus-value or by a general wage increase, show 
that this cannot be a matter of compensation in the price for the 
rise in wages, since the fall in the price of production in case 111 
cannot compensate the capitalist for the fall in profit, and since 
the rise of the price in case II does not prevent a fall in profit. 
Rather, in either case, whether the price rises or falls, the profit 
remains the same as that of the average capital, in which case the 
price remains unchanged. It is the same average profit which has 
fallen by 5*/^, or somewhat over 25%, in the case of II as well 
as III. It follows from this that if the price did not rise in 11 and 
fall in HI, II would have to sell below and III above the new 
reduced average profit. It is self-evident that, depending on wheth- 
er 50, 25, or 10 per 100 units of capital are laid out for wago«, 
the effect of a wage increase on a capitalist who has invested Vjo ‘d 
his capital in wages must be quite different from that on one who 
has invested or V 2 . An increase in the price of production on the 
one side, a fall on the other, depending on a capital being below 
or above the average social composition, occurs solely by virtue 
of the process of levelling the profit to the new’ reduced average 
profit. 

How would a general reduction in wages, and a corresponding 
general rise of the rate of profit, and thu.s of the average profit, 
now affect the prices of production of commodities produced by 
capitals deviating in opposite directions from the average social 
composition? We have but to reverse the foregoing exposition to 
obtain the result (which Ricardo fails to analyse). 

I. Average capital =80c -I- 20y = 100; rate of surplus-value - 100%; 
price of production = value of commodities --80c4-20y-f-20p -120; 
rate of profit=20%. Suppose wages fall by one-fourth. Then the 
same constant capital is set in motion by 15y, instead of 20^. Then 
the value of commodities— 80c+15y-|-25p— 120. The quantity of 
labour performed by v remains unchanged, except that the value 
newly created by it is distributed differently between the capital- 
ist and the labourer. The surplus-value rises from 20 to 25 and the 
rate of surplus-value from to **/n, or from 100% to 166*/* % • The 

profit on 95 now =25, so that the rate of profit per l(X)=26*/i». The 
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new composition of the capital in per cent is now 84Vi9 -fl5“/,, = 

- 100 . 

II. Lower composition. Originally 50c f-*'j0v, as above. Due to 
the fall of wages by one-fourth v is reduced to 37‘/,, and conse- 
quently the advanced total capital to50c-|-37V,^=87V2. If we apply 
the new rate of profit of 26*/|,% to this, we get 100 : 26*/\9 = 

-87*/2 : 23'/38. The same mass of commodities which formerly 
('(jsl 120 , now costs 87*/, + 23V88 = 110 ‘®/i 9 , this being a price re- 
du<tion of almost 10 %. 

III. Higher composition. Originally 92c r8v = 100. The refluc- 
lion of wages by one-fourth reduces 8 ^ to Gv, and the total capital 
to 98. Consequently, 100 : 26V, , — 98 : 25*V,9. The price of pro- 
liiiction of the commodity, formerly 100 1-20 = 120 , is now, after 
the fall in wages, 98 r 2 r )*^/,9 ---123‘V,9, this being a rise of almost 4. 

It is (ivident, therefore, that we have but to follow the same 
lirvolopment in »he opposite direction with the appropriate modi- 
fications; that a geueral reduction of wages is attended by a gener- 
al ri''e of •'urplus-value, of the rate of surplus-value and, other 
circumstances remaining the same, of the rate of profit, even if 
o\l)re^^ed in a different proportion; a fall in the prices of produc- 
tion for commodities produced by capitals of lower compo.'ilion. 
and a rise in the prices of production foi commodities produced 
by capitals of higher composition. The result is just the reverse 
of that observed for a general rise of wages.” In both cases — rise 
or fall of wages — it is assumed that the working-day remains 
the .same, and also the prices of the means of subsistence. In these 
• in um.stanccs a fall in wages is possible only if they stood higher 
than the normal jirico of labour, or if they are depressed below’ 
this price. The w'ay in which the matter is modified if the rise or 
fall of wages is due to a change in value, and consequently the 
price of production of commodities usually consumed by the la- 
bourer, will be analysed at some length in the part dealing with 
ground rent. At this point, howe’er, the following remarks are 
to be made once and for all: 

Should the rise or fall in wages bo due to a change in the value 


” It is very peculiar that Ricardo [On the Principles of Political Eeono- 
p>y, and Taxation, Third edition, London, 1821, pp. 36-41. — £d. 1 (who 
naturally proceeds differently from us, since he did not understand the 
involling of values to prices of production) did not once consider this even- 
tuality, hut only the first case, that of a wage rise and its influence on the 
prices of production of commodities. And the servum pecut imitatorum 
Uforace, Epistles, Book I, Epistle 19.— Ed. ] did not even attempt to make 
this extremely self-evident, actually tautological, practical application. 
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of the necessities of life, a modification of the foregoing findings 
can take place only to the extent that commodities, whose change 
of price raises or lowers the variable capital, also go into the con- 
stant capital as constituent elements and therefore affect more 
than just the wages alone. But if they affect only wages, the above 
analysis contains^ all that needs to be said. 

In this entire chapter, the establishment of the general rale of 
profit and the average profit, and consequently, the transmuta- 
tion of values into prices of production, are assumed as given. 
The question merely was, how a general rise or fall in wages 
affected the assumed prices of production of commodities. This is 
but a very secondary que.stion compared with Ihe other important 
points analysed in this part. But it is the only relevant question 
treated by Ricardo, and, as we shall see,* he treated it one- 
sidedly and unsatisfactorily. 

• K. Marx, Tkeorien 6ber den Mehniert. K. Marx/F Engih, Wrrkt, 
Band 26, Tail 2, S. l8t-94.-£d. 



CHAPTER XII 

SL'PPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


I. CAUSES IMPLYING A CHANGE IN THE PRICE 
OF PRODUCTION 

riuro cir«* tuo causes that can change the price of proouttion 
a I (jinmoility 

r\rst. A t-hani^e in the general rate of profit. This can solely be 
(1 io to a < ha"c . n the average rate of surplus-value, or, if the aver- 
"ate of .surplus-value remains the same, to a change in the 
. i»ivj »he sum of the appropriated -.urplus-v alues to the sum of 
*110 (uvaiued total social capital. 

If the haiige in the rate of surplus-value is not due to a depres- 
sii (1 v»ages below normal, or their rise above normal — and 
1'. % emcnU uf that kind are to be regarded merely as oscillations — 
it tan only occur either through a rise, or fall, in the value of 
labour-power, the one being just as impossible as the other unless 
‘here is a change in the productivity of the labour producing 
'ucans of subsistence, i.e., in the value of commodities consumed 
. tt.e labourer. 

' i' brough a change in the proportion of the sum of appropri- 
arplus-values to the advanced total capital of society. Since 
lie >liduge in this case is not caused by the rate of surplus-value, 
t must be caused by the total capital, or rather its constant part. 
' ' in .ss of this part, technically considered, increases or decreases 
I , rc I (ilion to the quantity of labour-power bought by the var- 
le < ipital, and the mass of its value thus increases or decreases 
.11 the increase or decrease of its own mass. It also increases 
or decreases, therefore, proportionately to the mass of the value of 
the variable capital. If the same labour sets more constant capital 
in motion, it has become more productive. If the reverse, then less 
productive. Thus, there has been a change in the productivity 
of labour, and there must have occurred a change in the value 
(d certain commodities. 

The following law, then, applies to both cases: If the price of 
production of a commodity changes in consequence of a change in 
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the general rate of profit, its own value may have remained un- 
changed. However, a change must have occurred in the value of 
other commodities. 

Second. The general rate of profit remains unchanged. In this 
case the price of production of a commodity can change only if 
its own value hasN^hanged. This may be due to more, or less, 
labour being required to reproduce the commodity in question, 
either because of a change in the productivity of labour which 
produces this commodity in its final form, or of the labour which 
produces those commodities that go into its production. The 
price of production of cotton yarn may fall, either because raw 
cotton is produced cheaper than before, or because the labour 
of spinning has become more productive due to improvc<l 
machinery. 

The price of production, as we have seen, — k-}*p, equal to cost- 
price plus profit. This, however, --k t kp', in which k, the cost- 
price, is a variable magnitude, which changes for different spheres 
of production and is everywhere equal to the value of the constant 
and variable capital consumed in the production of the commodi- 
ty, and p' is the average rate of profit in perientago form. If 

k — 200, and p'--20”o, the price of production k 1 kp' 200 - 
20 

-f 200’ 200 T 40 -=240. This prue of production may clearly 

remain the same, in spite of a change in the value of the 
commodities. 

All changes in the price of production of commodities are re- 
duced, in the last analysis, to changes in value. But not all changes 
in the value of commodities need express themselves in changes 
in the price of production. The price of production is not deter- 
mined by the value of any one commodity alone, but by the 
aggregate value of all commodities. A change in commodity A may 
therefore be balanced by an opposite change in commodity B, so 
that the general relation remains the same. 

II. PRICE OF PRODUCTION OF COMMODITIES OF AVERAGE 

COMPOSITION 

We have seen how a deviation in prices of production from 
values arises from; 

1) adding the average profit instead of the surplus-value 
contained in a commodity to its cost-price; 

2) the price of production, which so deviates from the value 
of a commodity, entering into the cost-price of other commodities 
as one of its elements, so that the cost-price of a commodity may 
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already conlain a deviation from value in those means of produc- 
tion ronsumc<l by it, quite aside from a deviation of its ov^n which 
may arise through a difference between the average \)rofit and the 
surplus-value. 

It is therefore possible that even the cost-price of commodities 
produced by capitals of average composition may differ from the 
sum of the values of the elements which make up this component 
of their price of production. Suppose, the average composition is 
80c-f-20v. Now, it is possible that in the actual capitals of this 
compfisition 80(. may bo greater or .smaller than the value of c, 
i.e., the con.stant capital, because this c may be made up of com- 
modities whose price of production differs from their \alue. In 
(be same way, ‘iOy might diverge from its value if the consumption 
of the wage iru hides commodities whusc price of production 
diverges from their value; in which ( ase the labourer wimld work 
a longer, or .shorter, time to buy them back (to replace them; and 
would thus ,ei‘‘,rni more, or less, neiessary labour than wouH 
ho required if the p'-Te df jrodufti-i. of siifh ne-e'^sities of life 
iijinculcd witli their value. 

However, this possibility does not detract in tie* lea>t fioiii the 
Correct no'-s of th<‘ the< eiii'- liemoiivii.ited which hold for (uiumodi 
tie' of average < (mi[)osi( ion. Ihe quantity of profit falling to these 
(ommodities i' equal to the quantity of sur{du^ value Contaiuel 
111 them. For insiame, in a capital of the given compo'ition 80^—- 
{ 20 v, the most iiiiportaiit thing in .letemiinuig surplus-value i' 
not whether these figures are expressions of actual values, but 
hovv they are related to one another, i.e., whether \ ‘, 40 ! the total 

capital, and c * 4 . \\'henever thi.s is the case, the surplus-value 
prodintsl by v is, as was a.ssumed, equal to the average profit. 
On the other liand, since it equals the average profit, the price of 
production co>l price plus profit k * p k s: i.i , in practice 
It IS wjual to the value of the comuiclily. This implies that a rise 
or fall in wage' W'Uild not change the price of production, k p. 
any more than it would change the value of the i tminiodil les, and 
Would merely effeit a corresponding opposite movement, a fall or 
a ri.se, in the rate of profit. For if a ri'e or fall of wages were here 
to bring about a change in the price of commodities, the rate of 
profit in these spheres of average composition would rise above, 
(*r fall below, the level prevailing in other spheres. The sphere 
of average composition maintains the .same level of profit as the 
other spheres only so long as the price remains unchanged. The 
I>rac,(ical result is therefore the same as it w'ould be if its products 
"'cre sold at their real value. For if commodities are sold at their 
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actual values, it is evident that, other conditions being equal, 
a rise, or fall, in wages will cause a corresponding fall or rise in 
profit, but nd change in the value of commodities, and that under 
all circumstances a rise or fall in wages can never affect the value 
of commodities, but only the magnitude of the surplus-value. 

III. THE CAi*ITALIST’S GROUNDS FOR COMPENSATING 

It has been said that competition levels the rates of profit of 
the different spheres of production into an average rate of profit 
and thereby turns the values of the products of these different 
spheres into prices of production. This occurs through the con- 
tinual transfer of capital from one sphere to another, in which, 
for the moment, the profit happens to lie above average. The 
fluctuations of profit caused by the cycle of fat and lean years 
succeeding one another in any given branch of industry within 
given periods must, however, receive due consideration. This 
incessant outflow and inflow of capital between the different 
spheres of production creates trends of rise and fall in the rate of 
profit, which equalise one another more or less and thus have 
a tendency to reduce the rate of profit everywhere to the sumo 
common and general level. 

This movement of capitals is primarily caused by the level of 
market-prices, which lift profits above the general average in one 
place and depress them below it in another. Merchant’s capital 
is left out of consideration as it is irrelevant at this point, for wo 
know from the sudden paroxysms of speculation appearing m 
certain popular articles that it can withdraw masses of capital 
from one line of business with extraordinary rapidity and throw 
them with equal rapidity into another. Yet with respect to each 
sphere of actual production— industry, agriculture, mining, 
etc. — the transfer of capital from one sphere to another offers 
considerable difficulties, particularly on account of the existing 
fixed capital. Experience shows, moreover, that if a branch of 
industry, such as, say, the cotton industry, yields unu.'>ually 
high profits at one period, it makes very little profit, or even 
suffers losses, at another, so that in a certain cycle of years the 
average profit is much the same as in other branches. And capital 
soon learns to take this experience into account. 

What competition does not show, however, is the determination 
of value, which dominates the movement of production; and the 
values that lie beneath the prices of production and that deter- 
mine them in the last instance. Competition, on the other hand. 
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shows: 1) the average profits, which are independent of the organic 
composition of capital in the different spheres of , production, 
and therefore also of the mass of living labour appropriated by 
any given capital in any given sphere of exploitation; 2} the rbe 
and fall of prices of production caused by changes in the level 
of wages, a phenomenon which at first glance completely contra- 
dicts the value relation of commodities; 3) the fluctuations of 
market-prices, which reduce the average market-price of commod- 
ities in a given period of time, not to the market-pa/ue, but to 
a very different market-price of production, which diverges 
considerably from this market-value. All these phenomena seem 
to contradict the determination of value by labour-time as much 
as the nature of surplus-value consisting of unpaid surplus- 
labour. Thus everything appears reversed in competition. The 
final pattern of economic relations as seen on the surface, in their 
real existence ami consequently in the conceptions by which the 
bearers and age.i s of these relations seek to understand them, 
IS very much differo.,t from, and indeed quite the reverse of. 
their inner but concealed .‘'Sential attern and the conception 
(orresponding to it. 

Further. As s( on s' capitalist production reaches a certain 
level of development, the equalisation of the different rates of 
profit in individual spheres to general rate of profit no longer 
proceeds solely through the olay of attraction and repulsion, by 
which market-prices attract or repel capital. After average prices, 
and their corresponding market-prices, become stable for a time 
it reaches the consciousness of the individual capitalists that 
this equalisation balances definite differences, so that they 
include the.se in their mutual ^calculations. The differences exist 
in the mind of the capitalists and are taken into account as grounds 
for compensating. 

Average profit is the basic conception, the conception that 
capitals of equal magnitude mu^t yield equal profits in equal 
time spans. This, again, is based on the conception that the 
capital in each sphere of production must share pro rata to its 
magnitude in the total surplus-value squeezed out of the labourers 
by the total social capital; or, that every individual capital 
should be regarded merely as a part of the total social capital, 
and every capitalist actually as a shareholder in the total social 
enterprise, each sharing in the total profit pro rata to the 
magnitude of his share of capital. 

This conception serves as a basis for the capitalist's calcula- 
tions, for instance, that a capital whose turnover is slow'er than 
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another's, because- its commodities take longer to be produced, 
or because t^ey are sold in remoter markets, nevertheless charges 
the profit it loses in this way, and compensates itself by raising 
the price. Or else, that investments of capital in lines exposed 
to greater hazards, for instance in shipping, are compensated 
by higher prices. ^As soon as capitalist production, and with it 
the insurance business, are developed, the hazards are, in effect, 
made equal for all spheres of production (cf. Corbet*); but the 
more hazardous lines pay higher insurance rates, and recover 
them in the prices of their commodities. In practice all this 
means that every circumstance, which renders one line of pro- 
duction— and all of them are considered equally necessary within 
certain limits— less profitable, and another more profitable, is 
taken into account once and for all as valid ground for compen- 
sation, without always requiring the renewed action of compe- 
tition to justify the motives or factors for calculating this 
compensation. The capitalist simply forgets— or rather fails to see, 
because competition does not point it out to him— that all these 
grounds for compensation mutually advanced by capitalists m 
calculating the prices of commodities of different lines of pro- 
duction merely come down to the fact that they all have an equal 
claim, pro rata to the magnitude of their respective capitals, to 
the common loot, the total surplus-value. It rather seems to them 
that since the profit pocketed by them differs from the surplus- 
value they appropriated, these grounds for compensation do not 
level out their participation in the total surplus-value, but 
create the profit itself, which seems to be derived from the addi- 
tions made on one or another ground to the cost-price of their 
commodities. 

In other respects the statements made in Chapter VII, p. 116,** 
concerning the capitalists’ assumptions as to the source of surplus- 
value, apply also to average profit. The present case appears 
different only in so far as a saving in cost-price depends on indi- 
vidual business acumen, alertness, etc., assuming the market 
price of commodities and the exploitation of labour to be given. 


* Th. Corbet, An Inquiry Into the Causes and Modes of the Wi;alth of Indi- 
viduals, London, 1841, pp. 100-02 —Ed. 

•• Present edition; pp. 136 37.— i'd. 




PART III 

THE LAW OF THE TENDENCY 
OF THE RATE OF PROFIT TO FALL 


(JfAI'IER XIII 
THE LAW AS SUCH 

Assuming a givon ^^ago and \^()rkmg-day, a Nanahlc capital, 
fur instanct* T 100, rcprc'Jcnts a certain number of ernplojed 
labourers. It is the k dex of ♦bi‘- numb*T Suppo.te £ 1(X) are the 
wages of 100 labourers for, •^ay, ot week If these labourer'' 
perform ('qual amounts (»f jute -ar\ and vurpli labour if tbe\ 
work daily as many 1 oui'' for tbeins. l\(s, ii for the n pr 
(iiKtion of their wage, as tlu \ do for tbe lapitili'-t i e . for tlu 
production of surplu'' value, then tlu* value of tbeir total pro- 
duct i!1100, and tbe surplus value Mu \ jirodute witubl amount 

to £100. 'I he rate of surplus value, , wuiibl li»0 , Hit. a^ Wi 

liave seen, this rate of surftlus-value would n uu theless « xpre^- 
.tself in very different rates of profit, depending on tbe different 
volumes of constant capital < and cuiiseqia ntlv of the tt'tal 

lapital C, because the rate of profit . I he rate of surplus- 
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This is how the same rate of surplus-value would express itself 
Under the same degree of labour exploitation in a falling rate of 
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profit, because the material growth of the constant capital 
implies also a growth— albeit not in the same proportion— in its 
value, and consequently in that of the total capital. 

If it is further assumed that this gradual change in the com- 
position of capital is not confined only to individual spheres of 
production, but that it occurs more or less in all, or at least in 
the key spheres of production, so that it involves changes in the 
average organic composition of the total capital of a certain 
society, then the gradual growth of constant capital in relation 
to variable capital must necessarily lead to a gradual fall of 
the general rate of profit, so long as the rate of surplus-value, 
or the intensity of exploitation of labour by capital, remain the 
same. Now we have seen that it is a law of capitalist production 
that its development is attended by a relative decrease of variable 
in relation to constant capital, and consequently to the total 
capital set in motion. This is just another way of saying that 
owing to the distinctive methods of production developing in 
the capitalist system the same number of labourers, i.e., the same 
quantity of labour-power set in motion by a variable capital of 
a given value, operate, work up and productively consume in 
the same time span an ever-increasing quantity of means of 
labour, machinery and fixed capital of all sorts, raw ami auxil 
iary materials— and consequently a constant capital of an ever- 
increasing value. This continual relative decrease of the variable 
capital vis-a-vis the constant, and consequently the total capital, 
is identical with the progressively higher organic composition 
of the social capital in its average. It is likewise just another 
expression for the progressive development of the social pro- 
ductivity of labour, which is demonstrated precisely by the fact 
that the same number of labourers, in the same time, i.e., with 
less labour, convert an ever-increasing quantity of raw and aux- 
iliary materials into products, thanks to the growing application 
of machinery and fixed capital in general. To this growing quan- 
tity of value of the constant capital — although indicating the 
growth of the real mass of use-values of which the constant capital 
materially consists only approximately — corresponds a progres- 
sive cheapening of products. Every individual-product, considered 
by itself, contains a smaller quantity of labour than it did on 
a lower level of production, where the capital invested in wages 
occupies a far greater place compared to the capital invested in 
means of production. The hypothetical series drawn up at the 
beginning of this chapter expresses, therefore, the actual tendency 
of capitalist production. This mode of production produces a 
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progressive relative decrease of the variable capital as compared 
to the constant capital, and consequently a continuously rising 
organic composition of the total capital. The immediate result 
of this is that the rate of surplus-value, at the same, or even a 
rising, degree of labour exploitation, is represented by a con- 
tinually falling general rate of profit. (We shall see later* why 
this fall does not manifest itself in an absolute form, but rather 
as a tendency toward a progressive fall.) The progressive tendency 
of the general rate of profit to fall is, therefore, just on expression 
ppcuhar to the capitalist mode of production of the progressive 
development of the social productivity of labour. This does not 
mean to say that the rate of profit may not fall temporarily for 
other reasons. But proceeding from the nature of the capitalist 
mode of production, it is thereby proved a logical necessity that 
in its development the general average rate of surplus-value 
must express itself in a falling general rate of profit. Since the 
mass of the employed living labour is continually on the decline 
as compared to the mass of materialised labour set in motion 
by it, i.e., to the productively consumed means of production, 
it follows that the portion of living labour, unpaid and con- 
gealed in surplus-value, must also be continually on the decrease 
compared to the amount of value represented by the invested 
total capital. Since the ratio of the mass of surplus-value to the 
value of the invested total capital forms the rate of profit, this 
rate must constantly fall. 

Simple as this law appears from the foregoing statements, all 
of political economy has so far had little success in discovering 
it, as we shall see in a later part.** The economists perceived 
the phenomenon and cudgelled their brains in tortuous attempts 
to interpret it. Since this law is of great importance to capitalist 
production, it may be said to be a mystery whose solution has 
boon the goal of all political economy since Adam Smith, the 
difference between the various schools since Adam Smith having 
boon in the divergent approaches to a solution. When we consider, 
on the other hand, that up to the present political economy has 
been running in circles round the distinction between constant 
and variable capital, but has never known how to define it accu- 
rately; that it has never separated surplus-value from profit, 
and never even considered profit in its pure form as distinct 


* Present edition: Ch. XIV. —fd. 

** K. Marx, rheorten Abtr den M^ruert. K. Marx/F. Engeb, Werke, 
Uand 26, Tail 2, S. 435-66, 541-43.-£d. 
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from its different, independent components, such as industrial 
profit, commercial profit, interest, and ground-rent; that it has 
never thoroughly analysed the differences in the organic composi- 
tion of capital, and, for this reason, has never thought of analys- 
ing the formation of the general rate of profit— if we consider 
all this, the failnre to. solve this riddle is no longer surprising. 

We intentionally present this law before going on to the division 
of profit into different independent categories. The fact that this 
analysis is made independently of the division of profit into 
different parts, which fall to the share of different categories of 
people, shows from the outset that this law is, in its entirety, 
independent of this division, and just as independent of the 
mutual relations of the resultant categories of profit. The profit 
to which we are here referring is but another name for surplus- 
value itself, which is presented only in its relation to total capital 
rather than to variable capital, from which it arises. The drop 
in the rate of profit, therefore, expresses the falling relation 
of surplus-value to advanced total capital, and is for this reason 
independent of any division whatsoever of this surplus-value 
among the various categories. 

We have seen that at a certain stage of capitalist development, 
where the organic composition of capital c : v was 50 : 100, 
a rate of surplus-value of 100% was expressed in a rate of profit 
of and that at a higher stage, where c : v was 400 : 100, 

the same rate of surplus-value was expressed in a rate of profit 
of only 20%. What is true of different successive stages of devel- 
opment in one country, is also true of different coexisting stages 
of development in different countries. In an undeveloped country, 
in which the former composition of capital is the average, the 
general rate of profit would- 66*/,%, while in a country with 
the latter composition and a muen higher stage of development 
it would =20%. 

The difference between the two national rates of profit might 
disappear, or even be reversed, if labour were less productive in 
the less developed country, so that a larger quantity of labour 
were to be represented in a smaller quantity of the same commod- 
ities, and a larger exchange-value were represented in less use- 
value. The labourer would then spend more of his time in 
reproducing his own means of subsistence, or their value, and less 
time in producing surplus-value; consequently, he would perform 
less surplus-labour, with the result that the rate of surplus- 
value would be lower. Suppose, the labourer of the less developed 
country were to work Vs of working-day for himself and '/s 
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for the capitalist; in accordance with the above illustration, the 
same labour-power would then be paid with 133Va and would 
furnish a surplus of only 66*/,. A constant capital of 50 would 
correspond to a variable capital of 133'/,. The rate of surplus- 
value would amount to 66*/, : 133*/, 50%, and the rate of profit 
to 66*/, : 183*/,, or approximately 36*/,%. 

Since we have not so far analysed the different component parts 
of profit, i.e., they do not for the present exist for us. we make 
the following remarks beforehand merely to avoid misunderstand- 
ing; In comparing countries in different stages of development it 
would be a big mistake to measure the level of the national rate 
of profit by, say, the level of the national rate of interest, namely 
when comparing countries with a developed capitalist production 
with countries in which labour has not yet been formally subjected 
to capital, although in reality the labourer is exploited by the 
capitalist (as, for instance, in India, where the ryot manages 
his farm a® independent producer whose production as such 
IS not, therefore, "is yet subordinated to capital, although the 
usurer may not only rob him of his > ntire surplus-labour by means 
of interest, but may also, to use a capitalist term, hack off a 
part of his wage). This interest comprises all the profit, and more 
than the profit, instead of merely expressing an aliquot part of 
the produced surplus-value, or profit, as it does in countries with 
a developed capitalist production. On the other hand, the rate of 
interest is, in this case, mostly determined by relations (loans 
granted by usurers to owners of larger estates who draw ground- 
rent) which have nothing to do with profit, and rather indicate 
to what extent usury appropriates ground-rent. 

As regards countries possessing different stages of development 
of capitalist production, and consequently capitals of different 
organic composition, a country where the normal working-day 
is shorter than another’s may have a higher rate of surplus- 
value (one of the factors which determines the rate of profit). 
First, if the English ten-hour working-day is, on account of its 
higher intensity, equal to an Austrian working-day of 14 hours, 
then, dividing the working-day equally in both instances, 5 hours 
of English surplus-labour may represent a greater value on the 
world-market than 7 hours of Austrian surplus-labour. Second, 
a larger portion of the English working-day than of the Austrian 
may represent surplus-labour. 

The law of the falling rate of profit, which expresses the same, 
or even a higher, rate of surplus-value, states, in other words, 
lhat any quantity of the average social capital, say, a capital 
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of 100, comprises an ever larger portion of means of labour, 
and an ever smaller portion of living labour. Therefore, since the 
aggregate mals of living labour operating the means of production 
decreases in relation to the value of these means of production, 
it follows that the unpaid labour and the portion of value in 
which it is expressed must decline as compared to the value of 
the advanced total capital. Or: An ever smaller aliquot part of 
invested total capital is converted f into living labour, and this 
total capital, therefore, absorbs in proportion to its magnitude 
less and less surplus-labour, although the unpaid part of the 
labour applied may at the same time grow in relation to the 
paid part. The relative decrease of the variable and increase of 
the constant capital, however much both parts may grow in 
absolute magnitude, is, as we have said, but another expre.ssiun 
for greater productivity of labour. 

Let a capital of 100 consist of 80c f20v, and the latter -20 
labourers. Let the rate of surplus-value be 100%, i.e., the labourers 
work half the day for themselves and the other half for the capi- 
talist. Now let the capital of 100 in a le.ss developed country 
= 20c-^80v, and let the latter -80 labourers. But these labourers 
require */, of the day for themselves, and work only '/j for tb<* 
capitalist. Everything else being equal, the labourers in the 
first case produce a value of 40, and in the second of 120. 
The first capital produces 80c ■(-20v 1-20^ --120; rate of profit - 20"',. 
The second capital, 20c-|-80v-r40a— 140; rate of profit 40%. In the 
second case the rate of profit is, therefore, double the first, 
although the rate of surplus-value in the first - 100%, which is 
double that of the second, where it is only 50%. But then, a 
capital of the same magnitude appropriates the surplus-laboui 
of only 20 labourers in the first case, and of 80 labourers in the 
second case. 

The law of the progressive falling of the rate of profit, or the 
relative decline of appropriated surplus-labour compared to the 
mass of materialised labour set in motion by living labour, does 
not rule out in any way that the absolute mass of exploited 
labour set in motion by the social capital, and consequently the 
absolute mass of the surplus-labour it appropriates, may grow; 
nor, that the capitals controlled by individual capitalists may 
dispose of a growing mass of labour and, hence, of surplus-labour, 
the latter even though the number of labourers they employ 
does not increase. 

Take a certain working population of, say, two million. Assume, 
furthermore, that the length and intensity of the average working- 
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(lay, and the level of wages, and thereby the proportion bet- 
ween necessary and surplus-labour, are given, tin that case 
the aggregate labour of these two million, and their surplus- 
labour expressed in surplus-value, always produces the same 
magnitude of value. But with the growth of the mass of the 
constant (fixed and circulating) capital set in motion by this 
labour, this produced quantity of value declines in relation to 
the value of this capital, which value grows with its mass, even 
if not in quite the same proportion. This ratio, and consequently 
the I ate of profit, shrinks in spite of the fact that the mass of 
commanded living labour is the same as before, and the same 
amount of surplus-labour is sucked out of it by the capital It 
changes because the mass of materialised labour set in motion 
by living labour increases, and not because the mass of living 
labour has shrunk. It is a relative decrease, not an absolute one, 
,ind has, in nothing to do with the absolute magnitude of 
the labour and surplus-labour set in motion The drop in the rate 
of profit IS not due to an absolute, b' I only to a relative decrease 
of the variable part of the total capital, i e., to its decrease in 
relation to the constant part. 

What applies to any given mass of labour and surplus labour, 
also applies to a growing number of labourers, and, thus, under 
the above assumption, to any growing mass of commanded labour 
in general, and to its unpaid part, the surplus-labour, in par- 
ticular If the working population increases from two million to 
three, and if the variable capital invested in wages also rises 
to three million from it.s former two' million, while the constant 
lapital risi's fiom four million to fifteen million, then, under 
the above assumption of a constant working-day and a constant 
rate of surplus-value, the mass of surplus-labour, and of surplus- 
\alue, rises by one half, i e,, 50%, from two million to three. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this growth of the absolute mass of 
''iirplus-labour, and heu(k> of surplus value, by 50®o» the ratio of 
variable to constant capital would fall from 2 : 4 to 3 : 15, and 
the ratio of surplu.s-value to total capital would be (in millions) 

1. 4cf2vl2.; C 6, p' 33'/,% 

11. 15c -t 3, 1 3,; C 18, p' 16*/,% 

While the mass of surplus-value has increased by one-half, the 
rate of profit has fallen by one-half. However, the profit is only 
till* surplus value calculated in relation to the total social capital, 
and the mass of profit, its absolute magnitude, is socially equal 
t" the absolute magnitude of the surplus-value. The absolute 
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magnitude of the profit, its total amount, would, therefore, 
have grown by 50%, in spite of its enormous relative decrease 
compared to the advanced total capital, or in spite of the enor- 
mous decrease in the general rate of profit. The number of labour- 
ers employed by capital, hence the absolute mass of the labour 
set in motion by ft, and therefore the absolute mass of surplus- 
labour absorbed by it, the mass of the surplus-value produced 
by it, and therefore the absolute mass of the profit produced 
by it, can, consequently, increase, and increase progressively, 
in spite of the progressive drop in the rate of profit. And this 
not only can be so. Aside from temporary fluctuations it must 
be so, on the basis of capitalist production. 

Essentially, the capitalist process of production is simulta- 
neously a process of accumulation. We have shown that with 
the development of capitalist production the mass of values to 
be simply reproduced, or maintained, increases as the productiv- 
ity of labour grows, even if the labour-power employed should 
remain constant. But with the development of social productiv- 
ity of labour the mass of produced use-values, of which the mean^ 
of production form a part, grows still more. And the additional 
labour, through whose appropriation this additional wealth can 
be reconverted into capital, does not depend on the value, but 
on the mass of these means of production (including means of 
subsistence), because in the production process the labourers have 
nothing to do with the value, but with the use-value, of the 
mean.>- of production. Accumulation itself, however, and the 
concentration of capital that goes with it, is a material means 
of increasing productiveness. Now, this growth of the means 
of production includes the growth of the working population, 
the creation of a working population, which corresponds to the 
surplus-capital, or even exceeds its general requirements, thus 
leading to an over-population of workers. A momentary excess 
of surplus-capital over the working population it has comman- 
deered, would have a two-fold effect. It would, on the one hand, 
by raising wages, mitigate the adverse conditions which deci 
mate the offspring of the labourers and would make marriages 
easier among them, so as gradually to increase the population. 
On the other hand, hy applying methods which yield relative 
surplus-value (introduction and improvement of machinery) it 
would produce a far more rapid, artificial, relative over-popii 
lation, which in its turn, would be a breeding -ground for a really 
swift propagation of the population, since under capitalist 
production misery produces population. It therefore follows of 
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itself from the nature of the capitalist process of accumulation, 
which is hut one facet of the capitalist production process, that 
the increased mass of means of production that is t& be converted 
into capital always finds a correspondingly increased, even 
excessive, exploitable worker population. As tbe process of 
production and accumulation advances therefore, the mass of 
available and appropriated surplus-labour, and hence tbe absolute 
mass of profit appropriated by the social capital, must grow 
Along with the volume, however, the same laws of production 
and "ccumulation increase also the value of the constant capital 
in u mounting progression more rapidly than that of the variable 
part of capital, invested as it is in living labour Hence, the 
same laws produce for the social capital a growing absolute ma.ss 
uf profit, and a falling rate of profit. 

We shall entirely ignore here that with the advance of capitalist 
jirodurtiou and the attendant development of the productivene.ss 
of social labour and multiplication of production branches, 
heiue producLs, the oamc amount of value ri'presents a progres- 
.vively increasing mass of use valu* and enjoyment'^. 

The development of capitalist production and arcumulation 
lift'' labour-proco.s.ses o an increasingly enlargeil .v'ale and tbn.> 
imparts to them ever gn^ater dimensions, and involves accordingly 
larger investments of capital for each individual estalili''hn)ent 
A mounting concentration of capital*' (accompanied, though on 
a smaller scale, hy an increase in the number of capitali.st?) l^, 
theredore. one of its material requirements as well a.s one of its 
re.sniLs. Hand in hand with it, inutualiv interacting, there occurs 
a progres.sive expropriation of the more or less direct producer.*' 
It is, then, natural for the individual capitalists to command 
increasingly large armies of labourers (no matter how much 
the variable capital may derrea.se in relation to the constant), 
and natural, too, that the mass of su-plus value, and hence profit, 
appropriated by them, should grow simultaneously with, and in 
J>pite of, the fall m the rate of profit. The causes which concen- 
trate massi's of labourers under the command of individual 
capitali.sts, are the very same that swell the mass of the invested 
fixed capital, and auxiliary and raw materials, in mounting 
proportion as compared to the mass of employed living labour. 

It requires no more than a passing remark at this point to 
indicate that, given a certain labouring population, the mass of 
•'surplus- value, hence the absolute mass of profit, must grow if 
the rale of surplus-value increases, be it through a lengthening 
or intensification of the working-day, or through a drop in the 
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value of wages due to an increase in the productiveness of labour, 
and that it must do so in spite of the relative decrease of variable 
capital in respect to constant. 

The same development of the productiveness of social labour, 
the same laws which express themselves in a relative decrease of 
variable as compared to total capital, and in the thereby facili- 
tated accumulation^, while this accumulation in its turn becomes 
a starting-point for the further development of the productive- 
ness and for a further relative decrease of variable capital — this 
same development manifests itself, aside from temporary fluctua- 
tions, in a progressive increase of the total employed labour- 
power and a progressive increase of tbe absolute mass of surplus- 
value, and bence of profit. 

Now, what must be the form of this double-edged law of a 
decrease in the rate of profit and a simultaneous increase iii th«; 
absolute mass of profit arising from the same causes? As a law 
based on the fact that under given conditions the appropriated 
mass of surplus-labour, ' hence of surplus-value, increases, and 
that, so far as the total capital is concerned, or the individual 
capital as an aliquot part of the total capital, profit and surplus 
value are identical magnitudes? 

Let us take an aliquot part of capital upon which we calculate 
the rate of profit, e.g., 100. These 100 represent the average 
composition of the total capital, say, 80c -f 20,. We have seen in 
the second part of this book that the average rate of profit in 
the various branches of production is determined not by the 
particular composition of each individual capital, but by the 
average social composition. As the variable capital decrease.^ 
relative to the con.stant, hence the total capital of 100, the rate 
of profit, or the relative magnitude of surplus-value, i.e., its 
ratio to the advanced total capital of 100, falls even though the 
intensity of exploitation were to remain the same, or even to 
increase. But it is not this relative magnitude alone which fall.*^. 
The magnitude of the surplus-value or profit absorbed b) the 
total capital of 100 also falls absolutely. At a rate of surplus 
value of 100%, a capital of 60c f 40, produces a mass of surplu.s- 
value, and hence of profit, amounting to 40; a capital of 70c I 80, 
a mass of prdfit of 30; and for a capital of 80c 1 20, the profit 
falls to 20. This falling applies to the mass of surplus-value, 
and bence of profit, and is due to the fact that the total capi- 
tal of 100 employs le.ss living labour, and, the intensity of labour 
exploitation remaining the same, sets in motion less surplus- 
labour, and therefore produces less surplus-value. Taking any 
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dliquot part of the social capital, i e , a capital of average com- 
position, as a standard by which to measure surplus-value — and 
this is done in all profit calculations— a relative fill of surplus- 
value IS generally identical with its absolute fall In the cases 
given above, the rate of profit sinks from 40% to 30% and to 
20%, because, in fact, the mass of surplus-value, and hence of 
profit, produced by the same capital falls absolutely from 40 
to 30 and to 20 Since the magnitude of the value of the capital 
hy which the surplus-value is measured, is given as 100, a fall 
in the proportion of surplus-value to this given magnitude can 
1 0 oni> another expression for the decrease of the absolute magni- 
tude of surplus-value and profit This is, indeed, a tautologj 
Hut, as shown, the fact that this decrea'-e occurs at all, ari"t<= 
from the nature of the development of the capitalist process of 
production 

On the other hand, however, the san.f' causes which bring about 
an absolute decrease of surplus-value and hence profit, on a 
given capital, and consequently of the rate of profit calculated 
in per cent, produce an increase in the absolute mass of surplus- 
value, and hence of profit, appro{ lated by the ■'Ocial capital 
(i p , by all capitalists taken as a whole) How dties this occur 
what IS the only way in which this can occur, or what are the 
londitions obtaining in this seeming contradiction^ 

If any aliquot part 100 of the social capital, and hence anv 
100 of average social composition, is a given magnitude, for wLu h 
tht refore a fall in the rate of profit coincides with a fall in the 
ibsolute magnitude of the profit because the capital which here 
serves as a standard of measurement is a constant magnitude 
then the magnitude of the social capital like that of the capital 
in the hands of individual capitali**!'', is variable, and in keeping 
with our assumptions it must vary inversely with the decrease 
Ilf its variable portion 

In our former illustration, when tl o percentage of composition 
\c.is M * 40v, the corresponding surplus value, or profit, was 40 
•nd hence the rale of profit 40‘*o ^suppose, the total capital m 
this stage of composition was one million Then the total surplus 
'*alue, and hence the total profit, amounted to 400,000 Now 
if the composition later 80c -'-20 t. while the degree of labour 
'xploitation remained the same, then the surplus-value or profit 
fur each 100 = 20. But since the ab.solute mass of surplus-value 
I'r profit increases, as demonstrated, in spite of the decreasing 
of profit or the decreasing production of surplus-value by 
*''‘rv 100 of capital — increases, say, from 400,000 to 440,000. 
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then this occurs solely because the total capital which formed 
at the time of this new composition has risen to 2,200,000. The 
mass of the tbtal capital set in motion has risen to 220%, while 
the rate of profit has fallen hy 50%. Had the total capital no 
more than doubled, it would have to produce as much surplus- 
value and profit to obtain a rate of profit of 20% as the old capital 
of 1,000,000 produced at 40%. Had it grown to less than double, 
it would have produced less surplus-value, or profit, than the 
old capital of 1,000,000, which, in its former compos.'tion, would 
have had to grow from 1,000,000 to no more than 1,100,000 to 
raise its surplus-value from 400,000 to 440,000. 

We again meet here the previously* defined law that the 
relative decrease of the variable capital, hence the development 
of the social productiveness of labour, involves an increasingly 
large mass of total capital to set in motion the same quantity of 
labour-power and squeeze out the same quantity of surplus-labour. 
Consequently, the possibility of a relative surplus of labouring 
people develops proportionately to the advances made by capital- 
ist production not because the productiveness of social labour 
decreases, but because it increases. It does not therefore arise out 
of an absolute disproportion between labour and the means of 
subsistence, or the means for the production of these means of 
subsistence, but out of a disproportion occasioned by capitalist 
exploitation of labour, a disproportion between the progressive 
growth of capital and its relatively shrinking need for au 
increasing population. 

Should the rate of profit fall hy 50%, it would shrink one-half. 
If the mass of profit is to remain the same, the capital must be 
doubled. For the mass of profit made at a declining rate of profit 
to remain the same, the multiplier indicating the growth of the 
total capital must be equal to the divisor indicating the fall of 
the rate of profit. If the rate of profit falls from 40 to 20, the total 
capital must rise inversely at the rate of 20 : 40 to obtain the 
same result. If the rate of profit falls from 40 to 8, the capital 
would have to increase at the rate of 8 : 40, or five-fold. A capital 
of 1,000,000 at 40% produces 400,000, and a capital of 5,000,000 
at 8% likewise produces 400,000. This applies if we want the 
result to remain the same. But if the result is to be higher, then 
the capital must grow at a greater rate than the rate of profit 
falls. In other words, for the variable portion of the total capital 
not to remain the same in absolute terms, but to increase abso- 

* English edition: Vol. I, p. 644.— £d. 
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lutely, in spite of its falling in percentage of the total capital, 
the total capital must grow at a faster rate than t4ie percentage 
of the variable capital falls. It must grow so considerably that 
in its new composition it should require more than the old portion 
of variable capital to purchase labour-power. If the variable 
portion of a capital— 100 should fall from 40 to 20, the total 
capital must rise higher than 200 to be able to employ a larger 
variable capital than 40. 

Even if the exploited mass of the working population were to 
remain constant, and only the length and intensity of the working- 
day were to increase, the mass of the invested capital would 
have to increase, since it would have to be greater in order lo 
employ the same mass of labour under the old conditions of 
exploitation after the composition of capital changes. 

Thus, the same development of the social productiveness of 
labour expresses itself with the progress of capitalist production 
on the one bdOu ip a tendency of the rate of profit to fall progre«- 
“livoly and, on the other, in a progressive growth of the ab‘>olute 
mass of the appropriated surplus-v lue, or profit; -=0 that on the 
whole a relative decrease of variable capital and profit !.« dccm- 
panied by an absolut- increase of both This two-fold effect, 
we have seen, can express itself only in a growth of the total 
capital at a pace more rapid than that at which the rate of profit 
falls. For an absolutely increased variable capital to be employed 
in a capital of higher composition, or one in which the constant 
capital has increased relatively more, the total capital mu^t not 
only grow proportionately to its higher composition, but -till 
more rapidly. It follows, then, that as the capitalist mode of 
production develops, an over larger quantity of capital is required 
to employ the same, let alone an increased, amount of labour- 
power. Thus, on a capitalist foundation, the increa.'-ing produc- 
tiveness of labour necessarily and permanently creates a seeming 
over population of labouring people. If the variable capital 
forms just */, of the total capital instead of the former V*. the 
total capital must be trebled to employ the same amount of 
labour-power. And if twice as much labour-power is to be 
employed, the total capital must increase six-fold. 

Political economy, which has until now been unable to explain 
the law of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall, pointed solf- 
fonsolingly to the increasing mass of profit, i.e., to the growth 
of the absolute magnitude of profit, be it for the individual 
capitalist or for the social capital, but this was also based on 
iiiei(« platitude and speculation. 
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To say that the mass of profit is determined by two factors— 
first, the rate.of profit, and, secondly, the mass of capital invested 
at this rate, is mere tautology. It is therefore blit a corollary of 
this tautology to say that there is a possibility for the mass of 
profit to grow even though the rate of profit may fall at the 
same time. It dofs not help us one step farther, since it is just 
as possible for the capital to increase without the mass of profit 
growing, and for it to increase even while the mass of profit 
falls. For 100 at 25% yields 25, and 400 at 5% yields only 20.*‘ 
But if the same causes which make the rate of profit fall, entail 
the accumulation, i.e., the formation, of additional capital, 
and if each additional capital employs additional labour and 
produces additional surplus-value; if, on the other hand, the 
mere fall in the rate of profit implies that the constant capital, 
and with it the total old capital, have increased, then this process 
ceases to be mysterious. We shall see later* to what deliberate 
falsifications some people resort in their calculations to spirit 
away the possibility of an increase in the mass of profit simul- 
taneous with a decrease in the rate of profit. 

We have shown how the same causes that bring about a 
tendency for the general rate of profit to fall necessitate an accelor- 

** “We should also expect that, however the rate of the profits of stuck 
might diminish in consequence of the accumulation of capital on the land 
and the rise of wages, yet the aggregate amount of proGts would increase. 
Thus, supposing that, with repeated accumulations of £100,000, the rate 
of profit should fall from 20 to 19, to 18, to 17%, a constantly diminishing 
rate, we should expect that the whole amount of proGts received by tliose 
successive owners of capital would be always progressive; that it wouhl be 
greater when the capital was £200,000, than when £100,000; still greater 
when £300,000; and so on, increasing, though at a diminishing rate, with 
every increase of capital. This progre.ssion, however, is only true for a cer- 
tain time; thus 19% on £200,000 is more than 20% on £100,000, agaiu 18% 
on £300,000 is more than 19% on £200,000; but after capital has acruinu- 
lated to a large amount, and profits have fallen, the further arcumulatiou 
diminishes the aggregate of profits. Thus, suppose the accumulation should 
be £1,000,000, and the profits 7%, the whole amount of profits will be 
£70,000; now if an addition of £100,000 capital be made to tne million, and 

E rofits should fall to 6%, £66,000 or a diminution of £-4,000 will be received 
y the owners of the stock, although the whole amount of stock will be 
increased from £1,000,000 to £1 ,100,000.”— Ricardo, Political Economy, 
Chap. VI {Works, ed. by MacCulloch, 1852, pp. 68-69). — The fact is, that 
the assumption has here been made that the capital increases from 1,00<),(XK) 
to 1,100,000, that is, by 10%, while the rate of profit falls from 7 to 6, hence 
by 14 */t%. illae laerlmae' (Publius, Terence, A ndria. Act I, Scene 1.-- 
Ed.] 

* K. Marx, Theorien iiber den Mrhrwert. K. Marx/F. Engels, Werkr, 
Band 26, Teil 2, S. 435-66, 541-43. 
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ated accumulation of capital and, consequently, an increase in 
the absolute magnitude, or total mass, of the surplus-labour 
(surplus-value, profit) appropriated by it. Just %ts everything 
appears reversed in competition, and thus in the consciousness 
of the agents of competition, so also this law, this inner and 
necessary connection between two seeming contradictions. It 
IS evident that within the proportions indicated above a capitalist 
disposing of a large capital will receive a larger mass of profit 
than a small capitalist making seemingly high profits. Even 
a cursory examination of competition shows, furthermore, that 
i)nd»r certain circumstances, when the greater capitalist wishes 
to make room for himself on the market, and to crowd out the 
smaller ones, as happens in times of crises, he makes practical 
use of this, i e., he deliberately lowers his rate of profit in order 
to drive the smaller ones to the wall. Me»‘chant’s capital, which 
we shall describe in detail later, aKo notably exhibits phenomena 
which appear to attribute a fall in profit to an expansion of 
hiisines**, and thu*' of capital The '•tientific expression for thi- 
false conception will be given later Similar superficial observa- 
tions re‘'ult from a comparison o rates of profit in individual 
lines of business, distinguished either as subject to free compe- 
tition, or to monop(..y The utterly shallow conception existing 
III the minds of the agents of competition is found in Roscher, 
namely, that a reduction in the rate of profit is “more prudent 
and humane”.* The fall in the rate of profit appears in this case 
IS an effect of an increase in capital and of the concomitant cal- 
1 ulation of the capitalist that the mass of profits pocketed b\ 
him will be greater at a smaller rate of profit This entire concep 
lion (with the exception of Adam Smith's, which we shall mention 
later)** rests on an utter misapprehension of what the general 
rale of profit is, and on the crude notion that prices are actually 
determined by adding a more or le.ss arbitrary quota of profit 
to the true value of commodities. Crude as these ideas are, they 
irisp ncces.sarily out of the inserted aspect which the immanent 
laws of capitalist production represent in competition. 


The law that a fall in the rate of profit due to the development 
of productiveness is accompanied by an increase in the mass of 


• Roscher, Die Grundlage der Nationaldkonomie, 3 Auflage, 1858, 
^ 108, S. 192.— fid. 

K. Marx, Theorien dber den Mehrueri K Marx F Engels, WerKe, 
I'and 26, Teil 2, S 214 28 
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profit, also expresses itself in the fact that a fall in the price of 
commodities produced by a capital is accompanied by a relative 
increase of tte masses of profit contained in them and realised 
by their sale. 

Since the development of the productiveness and the correspond- 
ingly higher composition of capital sets in motion an ever-increas- 
ing quantity of means of production through a constantly decreasing 
quantity of labour, every aliquot part of the total product, 
i.e., every single commodity, or each particular lot of commodi- 
ties in the total mass of products, absorbs less living labour, 
and also contains less materialised labour, both in the deprecia- 
tion of the fixed capital applied and in the raw and auxiliary 
materials consumed. Hence every single commodity contains a 
smaller sum of labour materialised in means of production and 
of labour newly added during production. This causes the price 
of the individual commodity to fall. But the mass of profits 
contained in the individual commodities may nevertheless increase 
if the rate of the absolute or relative surplus-value grows. The 
commodity contains less newly added labour, but its unpaid portion 
grows in relation to its paid portion. However, this is the case 
only within certain limits. With the absolute amount of living 
labour newly incorporated in individual commodities decreasing 
enormously as production develops, the absolute mass of unpaid 
labour contained in them will likewise decrease, however much 
it may have grown as compared to the paid portion. The mass 
of profit on each individual commodity will shrink considerably 
with the development of the productiveness of labour, in spite 
of a growth in the rate of surplus-value. And this reduction, 
just as the fall in the rate of profit, is only delayed by the cheapen- 
ing of the elements of constant capital and by the other circum- 
stances set forth in the first part of this book, which increase 
the rate of profit at a given, or even falling, rate of surplus- 
value. 

That the price of individual commodities whose sum makes 
up the total product of capital falls, means simply that a certain 
quantity of labour is realised in a larger quantity of commodi- 
ties, so that each individual commodity contains less labour 
than before. This is the case even if the price of one part of 
constant capital, such as raw material, etc., should rise. Outside 
of a few cases (for instance, if the productiveness of labour 
uniformly cheapens all elements of the constant, and the variable, 
capital), the rate of profit will fall, in spite of the higher rate 
of surplus-value, 1) because even a larger unpaid portion of the 
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smaller total amount of newly added labour is smaller than 
a smaller aliquot unpaid portion of the former larger amount, 
and 2) because the higher composition of capital is expressed 
in the individual commodity by the fact that the portion of its 
value in which newly added labour is materialised decreases in 
relation to the portion of its value which represents raw and auxil- 
iary material, and the wear and tear of fixed capital. This change 
in the proportion of the various component parts in the price 
of individual commodities, i.e., the derrea.se of that portion of 
the price in which newly added living labour is materialised, 
and the increase of that portion of it in which formerly mate- 
rialised labour is represented, is the form which expresses the 
decrease of the variable in relation to the constant capital through 
the price of the individual commodities. Just as this decrease 
IS absolute for a certain amount of capital, .say of 100, it is also 
absolute for every individual commodity as an aliquot part of 
the reproduoeu capital. However, the rate of profit if calculated 
merely on the elemiiits of the price of an individual commodity, 
would be different from what * actually is. And for the 
following reason: 

[The rate of profit s calculated on the total capital iti\p‘-t>d, 
hut for a definite time, actually a year The rate of profit is the 
ratio of the .surplus-value, or profit, produced and realised in a 
>ear, to the total capital calculated in per cent. It is, therefore, 
not necessarily equal to a rate of profit calculated for the period 
of turnover of the invested capital rather than for a year. It is 
only if the capital is turned o\er exactly in one year that the 
two coincide. 

On the other hand, the profit made in the course of a year is 
merely the sum of profits on commodities produced and sold 
during that same year. .Now, if we calculate the profit on the cost- 

price of commodities, we obtain « rate of profit--^ in which 

p stands for the profit realiseu during one year, and k for the 
sum of the cost-prices of commodities produced and sold within 

the same period. It is evident that this rate of profit-^ will not 

coincide with the actual rate of profit -|r, mass of profit divided 

hy total capital, unless k C, that is, unless the capital is turned 
over in exactly one year. 

Let us take three different conditions of an industrial capital. 

1. A capital of £8,000 produces and sells annually 5,000 pieces 

a commodity at 30s. per piece, thus making an annual turnover 
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of £7,500. It makes a profit of 10s. on each piece, or £2,500 per 
year. Every ,.piece, then, contains 20s. advanced capital and 

10s. profit, so that the rate of profit per piece is ^ -50%. The 

turned-over sum of £7,500 contains £5,000 advanced capital and 

£2,500 profit. Rate of profit per turnover, likewise - 50%. 

But calculated on the total capital the rate of profit g'yob ~ 
=31V,%. 

II. The capital rises to £10,000. Owing to increased productiv- 
ity of labour it is able to produce annually 10,000 pieces of the 
commodity at a cost-price of 20s. per piece. Suppose, the coniniod 
ity is sold at a profit of 4s., hence at 24s. per piece. In that case 
the price of the annual product - £12,000, of which £10,000 ls 

advanced capital and £2.000 is profit. The rate of profit ^ 

2 000 

per piece, and j-q'-^ for the annual turnover, or in both cases 
= 20%. And since the total capital is equal to the sum of the 
cost-prices, namely £10,000, it follows that the actual rate of 

profit, is in this case also 20%. 

III. Let the capital rise to £15,000 owing to a constant growth 
of the productiveness of labour, and let it annually produce 
30,000 pieces of the commodity at a cost price of 13s. per piece, 
each piece being sold at a profit of 2s., or at 15.s. The annual 
turnover therefore = 30,000 X 15s. --£22,500, of which £10,500 i-^ 


advanced capital and £3,000 profit. The rate of profit-^ then 


= -^=— — -15‘/ But 

13 19 , 500 “^^ C 


3,000 

lo.UOft 


20 %. 


We see, therefore, that only in case II, whore the turned-over 
capital-value is equal to the total capital, the rate of profit per 
piece, or per total amount of turnover, is the same as the rate of 
profit calculated on the total capital. In case I, in which the 
amount of the turnover is smaller than the total capital, the 
rate of profit calculated on the cost-price of the commodity i'' 
higher; and in case III, in which the total capital is smaller 
than the amount of the turnover, it is lower than the actual 
rate calculated on the total capital. This ls a general rule. 

In commercial practice, the turnover is generally calculated 
inaccurately. It is assumed that the capital has been turned over 
once as soon as the sum of the realised commodity-prices equals 
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the &um of the invested total capital. But the capital can com- 
plete one whole turnover only when the sum of tAie cost-prices 
of the realised commodities equals the sum of the total capital — 
F. E. 1 

This again shows how important it is in capitalist production 
to regard individual commodities, or the commodity-product of 
a certain period, as products of advanced capital and in relation 
lo the total capital which produces them, rather than in isola- 
tion. by themselves, as mere commodities 

'1 he rale of profit must be calculated by measuring the mass of 
Itrodiued and realised surplus-value not only in relation to the 
tDiisumed portion of capital reappearing in the commodities, but 
,ilso to this part plus that portion of unconsumed but applied 
uipilal which continues to operate in prod'iction. However, the 
tnas\ of profit cannot he equal to ao> thing hut the mass of profit 
or surplus-value, contained in the commodities themselves, and 
to be realised L> their sale 

If the pruductivitv of industry increases, the price of indi- 
vidual commodities falls. There is les labour in them, less paid 
and unpaid labour Suppose, the same labour produces, sav, 
triple Its former prod.. 't Then V, less labour yields individual 
produc t And since profit can make up but a portion of the amount 
of labour contained in an individual commodity, the mass of 
profit in the individual commodity must decrease, and this 
lakes place within certain limits, even if the rate of surplus- 
value should rise In any case, the mass of profit on the total 
product does not fall below the original mas.s of profit so long as 
the capital employs the same number of labourers at the same 
degree of exploitation (This iiia> also occur if fewer labourers 
are employed at a higher rate of exploitation ) For the mass 
of profit on the individual product decreases proportionately to 
the increase in the number of product The mass of profit remains 
the same, hut it i*' distributed differently over the total amount 
(ornmodities. Nor does this alter the distribution between 
the labourers and capitalists of the amount of value created 
bv newly added labour. The mass of profit cannot increase so 
hiiig as the same amount of labour is employed, unless the unpaid 
surplus-labour increases, or, should intensity of exploitation 
remain the same, unless the number of labourers grows. Or 
both these causes may combine to produce this result In all 
these cases — which, however, in accordance with our assump- 
tion, presuppose an increase of constant capital as compared to 
Variable, and an increase in the magnitude of total capital — 
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the individual commodity contains a smaller mass of profit and 
the rate of profit falls even if calculated on the individual commod- 
ity. A given quantity of newly added labour materialises in a 
larger quantity of commodities. The price of the individual 
commodity falls. Considered abstractly the rate of profit may 
remain the same, even though the price of the individual commod- 
ity may fall as a result of greater productiveness of labour and a 
simultaneous increase in the number of this cheaper commodity 
if, for instance, the increase in productiveness of labour arts 
uniformly and simultaneously on all the elements of the com- 
modity, so that its total price falls in the same proportion in 
which the productivity of labour increases, while, on the other 
hand, the mutual relation of the different elements of the price 
of the commodity remains the same. The rate of profit could 
even rise if a rise in the rate of surplus-value were accompanied 
by a substantial reduction in the value of the elements of con- 
stant, and particularly of fixed, capital. But in reality, as we 
have seen, the rate of profit will fall in the long run. In no ca.se 
does a fall in the price of any individual commodity b> itself 
give a clue to the rate of profit. Everything depend.s on the 
magnitude of the total capital invested in its production. For 
instance, if the price of one yard of fabric falls from 3s. to l*/s.s., 
if we know that before this price reduction it contained IVs-S- 
constant capital, yam, etc., */,s. wages, and ‘/jS. profit, while 
after the reduction^ it contains Is. constant capital, ‘/,s. wages, 
and profit, we cannot tell if the rate of profit has remained 
the .same or not. This depends on whether, and by how much, 
the advanced total capital has increased, and how many yards 
more it produces in a given time. 

The phenomenon, springing from the nature of the capitalist 
mode of production, that increasing productivity of labour 
implies a drop in the price of the individual commodity, or of 
a certain mass of commodities, an increase in the number of 
commodities, a reduction in the mass of profit on the individual 
commodity and in the rate of profit on the aggregate of commod- 
ities, and an increase in the ma.ss of profit on the total quantity 
of commodities — this phenomenon appears on the surface only 
in a reduction of the mass of profit on the individual commodity, 
a fall in its price, an increase in the mass of profit on the aug- 
mented total number of commodities produced by the total 
social capital or an individual capitalist. It then appears as 
if the capitalist adds less profit to the price of the individual 
commodity of his own free will, and makes up for it through 
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the greater number of commodities he produces This conception 
rests upon the notion of profit upon alienation, which, in it'^ 
turn, rs deduced from the conception of merchant capital 
We have previously seen in Hook I (4 and 7 Abschnitt)* that 
the mass of commodities growing along with the productivity of 
labour and the cheapening of the individual commodity as such 
(as long as these commodities do not enter the price of labour 
i)Ower as determinants) — that this does not affect the proportion 
betwc'en paid and unpaid labour in the individual commodity, 
in spite of the falling price 

Since all things appear distorted, namely, ro\er‘>c(l in 
( uinpetition, the individual capitalist may imagine: 1) that In is 
nMliK ing his profit on the individual commodity by cutting its 
piue, but still making a greater profit by selling a larger quan- 
litv of commodities, 2) that he fixes the price of the individu<il 
lornmodities and that he determines the price of the total produi t 
h\ multiplica*, o, while the original proce'^s is really one of 
division (>^e‘e Hook 1 Kap X, S 281**), and multiplication i-' 
only correct secondarily, since it is 1 ised on that division '1 he 
vulgar economist does practically no more than tran^'late the 
ingular eoncepts of the capitalists, who an m the thrall eif ctoi 
pitition into a seemingly more theoretical and generalisid 1 in 
giidg(‘, and attempt to substantiate the justice of those conce ptions 
1 he fall in commodity prices and the rise in the mass of profit 
on the aiigtmnted mass of thcs» cheapened commodities is m 
fut but another expression for the law of the falling rate of 
I mill atlindcd hv a simultaneously im roasing mass of profi' 

I lie aiialvsis of how far a falling rate of profit may coincide 
vvitli rising prices no more belongs here than that of the point 
pn /loiislv disciivscd in Hook I (.s 280 81),*** concerning relative 
surplus \alue \ capitalist working with improved but not as 
\tt ginerallv adopted methods of production sells below the 
market price, hut above his individual price of production, his 
I iti of profit rises until conipeluion levels it out During this 
"in.ilisation period the second requisite, expansion of the invested 
» M'Oal, makes its appearance According to the degree of this 
•vpansion the capitalist will he able to employ a part of his 
f"riin>r labourers, actually perhaps all of them, or even more, 
midcr the new conditions, and hence to produce the same, or 
grcMter, mass of profit 

* t nglish edition Parts iV and VII - hd 
** I nglish ediliun Ih XII, pp dlh 17 -t'd 
**• F nglish edition pp dl6 17 Fd 



CH AFTER XIV 

COUNTERACTING INFLUENCES 

If wo considor the enormous dcvelopoient of the productive 
forces of social labour in the last 30 years alone as compared 
with all preceding periods; if we consider, in particular, the 
enormous mass of fixed capital, aside from the actual muchioer>, 
which goes into the process of social production as a whole, then 
the difficulty which has hitherto troubled the economist, namely 
to explain the falling rate of profit, gives place to its opposite, 
namely to explain why this fall is not greater and more rapid. 
There must be some counteracting influences at work, which 
cross and annul the effect of the general law, and which give 
it merely the characteristic of a tendency, fur which reason we 
have referred to the fall of the general rate of profit as a tendency 
to fall. 

The following are the most general counterbalancing forces. 

I. INCREASING INTENSITY OF EXPLOITATION 

The degree of exploitation of labour, the appropriation of 
surplus-labour and surplus-value, is raised notably by lengthen 
mg the working-day and intensifying labour. These two points 
have been comprehensively treated in Book I as incidental to 
the production of absolute and relative surplus-value. There are 
many ways of intensifying labour which imply an increase of 
constant, as compared to variable, capital, and hence a fall in 
the rate of profit, such as compelling a labourer to operate a 
larger number of machines. In such cases— and in most proce- 
dures serving the production of relative surplus-values- the 
same causes which increase the rate of surplus-value, may also, 
from the standpoint of given quantities of invested total capital. 
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involve a fall in the mass of surplus-value. But there are other 
aspects of intensification, such as the greater velocities of machin- 
ery, which consume more raw material in the same time, but, 
so far as the fixed capital is concerned, wear out the machinery 
so much faster, and yet do not in any way affect the relation 
of its value to the price of the labour which sets it in motion. 
But notably, it is prolongation of the working-day, this invention 
of modern industry, which increases the mass of appropriated 
surplus-lahour without essentially altering the proportion of 
the employed lahour-power to the constant capital set in motion 
by it, and which rather tends to reduce this capital relatively. 
Moreover, it has already been demonstrated— and this constitutes 
the real secret of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall — that 
the manipulations to produce relative surplus-value amount, on 
the whole, to transforming as much as possible of a certain quan- 
tity of labour into surplus-value, on the one hand, and employing 
as little labour as possible in proportion to the invested capital, 
on the other, so that the same reasons which permit raising the 
intensity of exploitation rule out exploiting the same quantity 
of labour as before by the same capital. These are the counteract- 
ing tendencies, which, while effecting a rise in the rate of surplus- 
value, also tend to decrease the mass of surplus-value, and hence 
the rate of profit produced by a certain capital. Mention should 
also be made here of the widespread introduction of female and 
child labour, in so far as the whole family must now perform 
more surplus-labour for capital than before, even when the total 
amount of their wages increases, which is by no means always 
the case. — Everything that promote.^ the production of relative 
surplu.s-value by mere improvement in methods, as in agricul- 
ture, without altering the magnitude of the invested capital, 
has the same effect. The constant capital, it is true, does not, in 
such cases, increase in relation to the variable, inasmuch as we 
regard the variable capital as an index of the amount of labour- 
power employed, but the mass of the product does increase in 
proportion to the labour-power employed. The same occurs, 
if the productiveness of labour (no matter, whether its product 
goes into the labourer’s consumption or into the elements of 
constant capital) is freed from hindrances in communications, 
from arbitrary or other restrictions which have become 
obstacles in the course of time; from fetters of all kinds, without 
directly affecting the ratio of variable to constant capital. 

It might be asked whether the factors that check the Ull of the 
’"itc of profit, but that always hasten its fall in the last analysis. 
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whether these include the temporary, but always recurring, 
elevations in* surplus-value above the general level, which keep 
occurring now in this and now in that line of production redound 
ing to the benefit of those individual capitalists, who make use 
of inventions, etc., before these are introduced elsewhere. This 
question must be answered in the affirmative. 

The mass of surplus-value produced by a capital of a given 
magnitude is the product of two factors — the rate of su rpl us- 
value multiplied by the number of labourers employed at this 
rate. At a given rate of surplus- value it therefore depends on the 
number of labourers, and it depends on the rate of surplus value 
when the number of labourers is given. Generally, therefore, 
it depends on the composite ratio of the absolute magnitudes 
of the variable capital and the rate of surplus-value. .Now we 
have seen that, on the average, the .same factors which raise 
the rate of relative surplus-value lower the mass of the employed 
labour-power. It is evident, however, that this will occur to a 
greater or lesser extent, depending on the definite proportion in 
which this conflicting movement obtains, and that the tendency 
towards a reduction in the rate of profit is notably weakened 
by a rise in the rate of absolute surplus-value, which originate.s 
with the lengthening of the working-day. 

We saw in the case of the rate of profit that a drop in the rate 
was generally accompanied by an increa.se in the mass of profit, 
due to the increasing mass of total capital employed. From the 
standpoint of the total variable capital of society, the surplus- 
value it has produced is equal to the profit it has produced 
Both the absolute ma.ss and the rate of .surplus-value have 
increased; the one becau.se the quantity of labour-power employed 
by society has grown, and the other, because the intensity of 
exploitation of this labour- power has increa.sed. But in the ca.se 
of a capital of a given magnitude, e.g., ICX), the rate of .surplus- 
value may increa.se, while the average ma.ss may decrease: for 
the rate is determined by the proportion, in which the vuriahfi* 
capital produces value, while the ma.ss is determined by the 
proportion of variable capital to the total capital. 

The rise in the rate of surplus-value is a factor which deter- 
mines the mass of .surplus-value, and hence al.so the rate of profit, 
for it takes place especially under conditions, in which, as we 
have previously seen, the constant capital is cither not increased 
at all, or not proportionately increa.sed, in relation to the variable 
capital. This factor docs not abolish the general law. But it causes 
that law to act rather as a tendency, i.e., as a law whose ab.solute 
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action is checked, retarded, and weakened, by counteracting 
circumstances. But since the same influences which raise the 
rate of surplus-value (even a lengthening of the working-time 
IS a result of large-scale industry) tend to decrease the labour- 
power employed by a certain capital, it follows that they also 
tend to reduce the rate of profit and to retard this reduction. 
H one labourer is compelled to perform as much labour as would 
rationally bo performed by at least two, and if this is done under 
circumstances in which this one labourer can replace three, then 
this one labourer will perform as much surplus-labour as was 
formerly performed by two, and the rate of surplus-value will 
have risen accordingly. But be will not perform as much as 
three had performed, and the mass of surplus-value will have 
decreased accordingly. But this reduction in mass will be compen- 
sated, or limited, by the ri.se in the rate of surplus-value. If 
the entire population is employed at a higher rate of surplus- 
value. the of surplu.s-value will increase, in spite of the 

population remaining the same. It will increase still more if 
the population increases. And although this is tied up with a 
relative reduction of the number of employed labourers in 
proportion to the magnitude of the total capital, this reduction 
lb moderated, or checked, by the rise in the rate of surplus- 
\ahie. 

Before leaving this point, it is to be emphasised once more 
that with a capital of a given magnitude the rate of surplus- 
value may ri.se, while its mo^s is decreasing, and vice versa. 
The mass of surplus-value is equal to the rate multiplied by the 
number of labourers; however, the rate is never calculated on 
(he total, but only on the variable capital, actually only for 
every working-day. On the other hand, with a given magnitude 
of capital-value, the rate oj profit can neither rise nor fall without 
the mais of surplus-value also rising or falling. 


II. DEPRESSION OF WAGES BELOW THE VALUE 
OF LABOUR-POWER 

This is mentioned here only empirically, since, like many 
other things which might be enumerated, it has nothing to do 
with the general analysis of capital, but belongs in an analysis 
of competition, which is not presented in this work. However, 
It IS one of the most important factors checking the tendency of 
the rate of profit to fall. 
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III. CHEAPENING OF ELEMENTS OF CONSTANT CAPITAL 

Everything said in Part I of this hook about factors which 
raise the rate of profit while the rate of surplus-value remains 
the same, or regardless of the rate of surplus-value, belongs 
here. Hence also, wjth respect to the total capital, that the value 
of the constant capital does not increase in the same proportion 
as its material volume. For instance, the quantity of cotton 
worked up by a single European spinner in a modem factory 
has grown tremendously compared to the quantity formerly 
worked up by a European spinner with a spinning-wheel. Yet 
the value of the worked-up cotton has not grown in the same 
proportion as its mass. The same applies to machinery and other 
fixed capital. In short, the same development which increases 
the mass of the constant capital in relation to the variable reduces 
the value of its elements as a result of the increased productivity 
of labour, and therefore prevents the value of constant capital, 
although it continually increases, from increasing at the same 
rate as its material volume, i.e., the material volume of the 
means of production set in motion by the same amount of labour 
power. In isolated cases the mass of the elements of constant 
capital may even increase, while its value remains the same, 
or falls. 

The foregoing is bound up with the depreciation of existing 
capital (that is, of its material elements), which occurs with the 
development of industry. This is another continually operating 
factor which checks the fall of the rate of profit, although it 
may under certain circumstances encroach on the mass of profit 
by reducing the mass of the capital yielding a profit. This again 
shows that the same influences which tend to make the rale of 
profit fall, also moderate the effects of this tendency. 

IV. RELATIVE OVER-FOFULATION 

Its propagation is inseparable from, and hastened by, the 
development of the productivity of labour as expressed by a fall 
in the rate of profit. The relative over-population becomes so 
much more apparent in a country, the more the capitalist mode 
of production is developed in it. This, again, is the reason why, 
on the one hand, the more or less imperfect subordination of 
labour to capital continues in many branches of production, 
and continues longer than seems at first glance compatible with 
the general stage of development. This is due to the cheapness 
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and abundance of disposable or unemployed wage-labourers, and 
to the greater resistance, which some branches of, production, 
by their very nature, render to the transformation of manual 
work into machine production. On the other hand, new lines 
of production are opened up, especially for the production of 
luxuries, and it is these that take as their basis this relative 
over-population, often set free in other lines of production through 
the increase of their constant capital. These new lines start out pre- 
dominantly with living labour, and by degrees pass through the 
same ev<»lution as the other lines of production. In either case the 
variable capital makes up a considerable portion of the total 
capital and wages are below the average, so that both the 
rate and mass of surplus-value m these lines of production are 
unusually high. Since the general rate of profit is formed by 
levelling the rates of profit in the individual branches of produc- 
tion, however, the same factor which brings about the tendency 
in the rate of profit lo fall, again producec a counterbalance to 
this tendency and more or less paralj'-e.s its effect'^. 

V. FOBEIGN TRADE 

Since foreign trade partly cheapens the elements of constant 
capital, and partly the nece.ssitics of life for which the variable 
capital is exchanged, it tends to raise the rate of profit by increas- 
ing the rate of surplus-value and lowering the value of con«itanl 
capital. It generally acts in this direction by permitting an ex- 
pansion of the scale of production. It thereby hastens the proces*? 
of accumulation, on the one hand, but causes the variable capital 
to shrink in relation to the constant capital, on the other, and 
thus hastens a fall in the rate of profit. In the same way, the 
expansion of foreign trade, although the basis of the capitalist 
mode of production in its infancy, has become its own product, 
however, with the further progress of the capitalist mode of 
production, through the innate necessity of this mode of produc- 
tion, its need for an over-expanding market. Here we see once 
more the dual nature of this effect. (Ricardo has entirely over- 
looked this side of foreign trade.*) 

Another question — really beyond the scope of our analy.sis 
because of its special nature — is this; Is the general rate of profit 
raised by the higher rate of profit produced by capital invested in 
foreign, and particularly colonial, trade? 

* D. Ricardo, On tht Principles of PoUllcol Fconomy, and Tojaticn, 
Th.ai edition, London, 1821, ('h. VII. — 
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Capitab invested in foreign trade can yield a higher rate of 
profit, because, in the first place, there is competition with com- 
modities produced in other countries with inferior production 
facilities, so that the more advanced country sells its goods above 
their value even though cheaper than the competing countries. 
In so far as the labour of the more advanced country is here real- 
ised as labour of a higher specific weight, the rate of profit rises, 
because labour which has not been paid as being of a higher 
quality is sold as such. The same may obtain in relation to the 
country, to which commodities are exported and to that from 
which commodities are imported; namely, the latter may offer 
more materialised labour in kind than it receives, and yet thereby 
receive commodities cheaper than it could produce them. Just 
as a manufacturer who employs a new invention before it becomes 
generally used, undersells his competitors and yet sells his com- 
modity above its individual value, that is, realises the specifi- 
cally higher productiveness of the labour he employs as surplus- 
labour. He thus secures a surplus-profit. As concerns capitals 
invested in colonies, etc., on the other hand, they may yield 
higher rates of profit for the simple reason that the rate of profit 
is higher there due to backward development, and likewise the 
exploitation of labour, because of the use of slaves, coolies, etc. 
Why should not these higher rates of profit, realised by capitals 
invested in certain lines and sent home by them, enter into the 
equalisation of the general rate of profit and thus tend, pro tanto, 
to raise it, unless it is the monopolies that stand in the way.’* 
There is so much less reason for it, since these spheres of invest- 
ment of capital are subject to the laws of free competition. What 
Ri'^ardo fancies is mainly this: with the higher prices realised 
abroad commodities arc bought there in return and sent home. 
These commodities are thus sold on the home market, which fact 
can at best be but a temporary extra disadvantage of these fa- 
voured spheres of production over others. This illusion falls away 
as soon as it is divested of its money-form. The favoured country 
recovers more labour in exchange for less labour, although this 
difference, this excc.ss is pocketed, as in any exchange between 
labour and capital, by a certain class. Since the rate of profit 
is higher, therefore, because it is generally higher in a colonial 

** Adam Smith was right in this respect, contrary to Ricardo, who said: 
“They contend that the equality of profits will be brought about by the gen- 
eral rise of profits; and 1 am of the opinion that the profits of the favoured 
trade will speedily submit to the general level. " {Works, ed. by MacCulloch, 
p. 73.) 
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country, it may, provided natural conditions are favourable, 
go hand in hand with low rommodity-pricos. A levelling takes 
place hut not a levelling to the old level, as Ricardo feels. 

This same foreign trade develops the capitalist mode of 
production in the home cf)un1ry, which implies the decrease of 
variable capital in relation to constant, and, on the other hand, 
causes over-production in respect to foreign markets, so that 
in the long run it again has an opposite effect. 

We have thus .seen in a general way that the same influences 
which produce a tendency in the geniTal rate of profit tej fall, also 
call forth counter-offect.s, which hamper, retard, and partly para- 
lyse this fall. The latter do not do away with the law, but impair 
its effect. Otherwise, it would not be the fall of tin* general rate of 
])rofit, but rather its relati\e slowne.ss, that woiihl he incoiupre- 
lieiisible. Thus, the law acts only as a tendency. .\nd it is only 
under certain lu .iinstances and only after long (leriods that it." 
effects become strikii.gly pronounced 

R(‘fore we go on, in order to av’ ul rnisunder.'-tainlings, we 
"hould recall two, repeatedly treated, points. 

First: The same pron.ss which brings about a clu-apening of 
commodities in the course of the development of the capitalist 
mode of production, causes a change in the organic composition 
of the social' capital invested in the production of commodities, 
and consequently lowers the rate of profit. \\\- mii"t be careful, 
tlierefore, not to identify the reduction in the relative co.<t of 
an individual coinniudity, including that portion of it which 
represents wear and tear of machinery, with the rise in the value 
of the constant in relation to \ariuble capital, although, con 
versely, every reduction in the relative cost tif the constant capital 
assuming the volume of its material elements remain'^ the same, 
or increases, tends to raise the rate of profit, i e., to reduce pr.i 
lanlo the value of the constant catutal in relation to the shrink- 
ing proportions of the employed variable capital. 

Second: The fact that the newly added living labour contained 
in the individual commodities, which taken together make up the 
product of capital, decreases in relation to the materials they con- 
fain and the means of labour consumed by them, the fact, there- 
fore, that an ever-decreasing quantity of additional living labour 
is materialised in them, because their production requires loss 
labour with the development of the social productiveness - this 
fact does not affect the ratio, in which the living labour contained 
in the commodities breaks up into paid and unpaid labour. Quite 
fito contrary. Although the total quantity of additional living 
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labour contained in the commodities decreases, the unpaid portion 
increases in relation to the paid portion, either by an absolute or 
a relative shrinking of the paid portion; for the same mode of 
production which reduces the total quantity of additional living 
labour in a commqdity is accompanied by a rise in the absolute 
and relative surplus-value. The tendency of the rate of profit 
to fall is bound up with a tendency of the rate of surplus-value 
to rise, hence with a tendency for the rate of labour exploitation 
to rise. Nothing is more absurd, for this reason, than to explain 
the fall in the rate of profit by a ri.se in the rate of wages, although 
this may he the case by way of an exception. Statistics is 
notable to make actual analyses of the rates of w'ages in different 
epochs and countries, until the conditions which shape the rate 
of profit are thoroughly understood. The rate of proDt does not 
fall because labour becomes less productive, but because it be- 
comes more productive. Both the rise in the rate of surplus value 
and the fall in the rate of profit are but specific forms through 
which growing productivity of labour isexpres.se(l under capitalism 

VI. THE INCREASE OF STOCK CAPITAL 

The foregoing five points may still be supplemented by the 
following, which, however, cannot be more fully treated for the 
present. With the progress of capitalist production, which got'< 
hand in hand with'accelerated accumulation, a portion of capital 
is calculated and applied only as interest-bearing capital. Nut 
in the sense in which every capitalist who lends out capital is 
«-atisfied with interest, while the industrial capitalist pocket.- 
the investor’s profit. This has no bearing on the level of tho gener 
al rate of profit, because for the latter pro fit -^inte rest -t profit 
of all kinds+ground-rent, the division into these particular cate 
gories being immaterial to it. But in the .sense that these capitals, 
although invested in large productive enterprises, yield nnlv 
large or small amounts of interest, so-called divideiuls, after all 
costs have been deducted. In railways, for instance. These do not 
therefore go into levelling the general rate of profit, because they 
yield a lower than average rate of profit. If they did enter into 
it, the general rate of profit would fall much lower. Theoretically, 
they may be included in the calculation, and the result would 
then be a lower rale of profit than the seemingly existing rate, 
which is decisive for the capitalists; it would be lower, because 
the constant capital particularly in the.se enterprises is largest 
in its relation to the variable capital. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE INTERNAL CONTRADICTIONS 

OF THE LAW 

I. GENERAL 

Wc have seen in the first part of this book that the rate of profit 
tApresses the rato of surplus-value always lower than it actually 
i^. We have just seen that even a rising rate of surplus-value has a 
tendency to express itself in a falling rate of profit. The rate of 
profit would equal the rate of surplus-value only if c — 0, i.e., if 
the total capital were paid out in wages. A falling rate of proGt 
(loe'i not express a falling rate of surph s-value, unless the propur- 
lion of the value of the constant capital to the quantity of labour- 
power which sets it in luotion remains unchanged or the amount 
of labour-power increases in relation to the value of the constant 
capital. 

On the plea of analysing the rate of proGt, Ricardo actually 
analyses the rate of surplus-value alone, and this only on the 
a^'-iimption that the working-day is intensively and extensively 
a constant magnitude. 

.\ fall in the rate of proGt and accelerated accumulation are 
different expressions of the same process only in so far as both 
r(‘nect the development of productiveness. Accumulation, in turn, 
hastens the fall of the rate of proGt, inasmuch as it implies 
concentration of labour on a large scale, and thus a higher compo- 
Mtiou of capital. On the other band, a fall in the rate of proGt 
again hastens the concentration of capital and its centralisation 
through expropriation of minor capitalists, the few direct 
Iiroducers who still have anything left to be expropriated. This 
accelerates accumulation with regard to mass, although the rate 
uf accumulation falls with the rate of profit. 

On the other hand, the rate of self-expansion of the total cap- 
‘Ol, or the rate of profit, being the goad of capitalist production 
(just as self-expansion of capital is its only purpose), its fall 
ch(>cks the formation of new independent capitals and thus 
pears as a threat to the development of the capitalist production 
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process. It breeds over-production, speculation, crises, and surplus- 
capital alongside surplus-population. Those economists, therefore, 
who, like Ricardo, regard the capitalist mode of production 
as absolute, feel at this point that it creates a barrier itself, 
and for this reason attribute the barrier to Nature (in the theory 
of rent), not to production. But the main thing about their horror 
of the falling rate of profit is the feeling that capitalist production 
meets in the development of its productive forces a barrier which 
has nothing to do with the production of wealth as such; and 
this peculiar barrier testifies to the limitations and to the merely 
historical, transitory character of the capitalist mode of produc 
tion; testifies that for the production of wealth, it is not an ab- 
solute mode, moreover, that at a certain stage it rather conflicts 
with its further development. 

True, Ricardo and his .school considered only industrial profit, 
which includes interest. But the rate of ground-rent likewise has a 
tendency to fall, although its absolute mass increases, and may 
also increase proportionately more than industrial profit. (See Ed. 
West,* who developed the law of ground-rent before Ricardo.) If 
we consider the total social capital C, and use P| for the industrial 
profit that remains after deducting interest and ground-rent, i for 

interest, and r for ground-rent, then = !*: =:= Eld ' . P' ■ 

-f -p . W'e have .seen that while s, the total amount of surplus- 
value, is continually increasing in the coursi' of capitalist develop 
merit, jr is just as steadily declining, becau.st* C grows still more 
rapidly than s. Therefore it is hy no means a contradiction for p,, 
i, and r to be .steadily increasing, each individually, while -- , 

as well as - y! , and should each by iuself bcsteadilyshrink- 

ing, or that pj should increase in relation to i, or r in relation to 
Pj, or to Pi and i. With a rising total surplus-value or profit s -p, 

and a simultaneously falling rate of profit--,-^ *!-, the propor- 

Vj I.J 

tions of the parts P|, i, and r, which make up s p, may change 
at will within the limits set by the total amount of s without 

thereby affecting the magnitude of s or-*-. 


* [E. West] Ettay on the Application of Capital to Land, London, 
I8l5.-£d. 
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The mutual variation of pj, i, and r is merely a varying distribu- 
tion of s among different classes. Consequently, or-/^, the 

rate of individual industrial profit, the rate of interest, and tlie 
ratio of ground-rent to the total rapital, may ri‘;e in relation to one 

another, while the general rate of profit, falls. The only 

condition is that the sum of all three = ^ . If the rate of profit falls 

from 50% to 25%, because the composition of a certain capital with, 
say, a rate of .surplus-value 100% has changed from 50c-f 50v to 
75e-l-257, then a capital of 1,000 will yield a profit of 500 in the 
first case, and in the second a capital of 4,000 will yield a profit 
of 1,000. We see that s or p have doubled, while p' has fallen by 
one-half. And if that 50% was formerly divided into 20 profit, 

10 interest, and 20 rent, then ^!-=^20%, 4--^ 10%, and ~ = 20%. 

If the proportions had remained the same after the change from 

50% to 25%, then - 10%, j'- 5%, a-.d ^ 10%. If, however, 

.should fall to 8% and j to 4%, then would ri.se to 13°o- f'he 

relative magnitude of r would have risen as against pj and i, while 
p would have remained the same. Under both assumptions, the 
sum of P|, i, and r would have increased, because produced by a 
rapital four times as large. Furthermore, Ricardo’s assumption 
that originally industrial profit (plus interest) contains the entire 
surplus-value is historically and logically false. It is rather the 
progress of capitalist production which 1) gives the whole profit 
directly to the industrial and commercial capitalists for further 
distribution, and 2) reduces rent to the excess over the profit. On 
this capitalist basis, again, the rent grows, being a portion of 
profit (i.e., of the surplus-value viewed as the product of the 
total capital), but not that specific portion of the product, which 
the capitalist pockets. 

Given the necessary means of production, i.e., a sufficient accu- 
mulation of capital, the creation cf surplus-value is only limited 
by the labouring population if the rate of surplus-value, i.e., the 
iateosily of exploitation, is given; and no other limit but the 
hitensity of exploitation if the labouring population is given. 
And the capitalist process of production consists essentially of 
Ibe production of surplus-value, represented in the surplus- 
product or that aliquot portion of the produced commodities 
Materialising unpaid labour. It must never be forgotten that 
'’be production of Ahis surplus-value — and the reconversion of a 
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portion of it into capital, or the accumulation, forms an integrate 
part of this' production of surplus-value— is the immediate pur- 
pose and compelling motive of capitalist production. It will 
never do, therefore, to represent capitalist production as some- 
thing which it is not, namely as production whose immediate pur- 
pose is enjoyment or the manufacture of the means of enjoyment 
for the capitalist. This would be overlooking its specific character, 
which is revealed in all its inner essence. 

The creation of this surplus-value makes up the direct process) 
of production, which, as we have said, has no other limits but 
those mentioned above. As soon as all the surplus-labour it was 
possible to squeeze out has been embodied in commodities, 
surplus-value has been produced. But this production of surplus 
value completes but the first act of the capitalist process of 
production — the direct production process. Capital has absorbed 
so and so much unpaid labour. With the development of the prur 
css, which expresses itself in a drop in the rate of profit, the ma^s 
of surplus-value thus produced swells to immense dimensions. 
Now comes the second act of the process. The entire mass of com- 
modities, i.e., the total product, including the portion which 
replaces the constant and variable capital, and that representing 
surplus-value, must be sold. If this is not done, or done only in 
part, or only at prices below the prices of production, the labourer 
has been indeed exploited, but his exploitation is not realised 
as such for the capitalist, and this can be bound up with a total 
or partial failure to realise the surplus-value pressed out of him, 
indeed even with the partial or total loss of the capital. The 
conditions of direct exploitation, and those of realising it, are 
not identical. They diverge not only in place and time, but also 
logically. The first are only limited by the productive power of 
society, the latter by the proportional relation of the variou.s 
branches of production and the consumer power of society. But thi.s 
last-named is not determined cither by the absolute productive 
power, or by the absolute consumer power, but by the consumer 
power based on antagonistic conditions of distribution, which 
reduce the consumption of the bulk of society to a minimum 
varying within more or less narrow limits. It is furthermore re 
stricted by the tendency to accumulate, the drive to expand capital 
and produce surplus-value on an extended scale. This is law for 
capitalist production, imposed by incessant revolutions in the 
methods of production themselves, by the depreciation of exist- 
ing capital always bound up with them, by the general compe" 
tive struggle and the need to improve production and exparul 
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its scale merely as a means of self-preservation and under penalty 
f ruin. The market must, therefore, be continually extended, so 
ttidl its interrelations and the conditions regulating them assume 
viro and more the form of a natural law working independently 
' th( producer, and become ever more uncontrollable This 
I'lUTiidl lontradiclioii seeks to re-.olve itself through expansion 
,)t the outlying field of production But the more productivenes'- 
Ifvelops, the more it finds itself at variance with the narrow 
I asis < a which the conditions of consumption rest It is no con- 
Tddiction at all on this self-contradictory basis that there should 
t> an excess of capital simultaneously with a growing surplus 
if population For while a combination of these two would, 
indeed, iiurease the mass of produced surplus-value it would 
,t the same tiiiu' intensify the ci ntradiction between the 
onditions under which this surplus value is produced and those 
inder which it is realised 

If a certain rate of ,)»ufil is given, tlu mass of profit will always 
I, pend on the magnitude of the adv ^ led capital Trie accumula- 
lon, however, is then determined by that portion of this ma»s 
!ii< h IS reconverted ic i capital As for this ftortion being eq lal 
the profit minus the revenue con''Unied bv tlu tiiutalists, it 
ili depend not merely on the value of thi" mas'' hut also on 
'le cheapness of the (oinniodito wh'cb the capitalist can bu\’ 
,i(h it, ( oininoilit les which pass partly into hi-' cinisiimption, 

I > revenue and partly into In'' ct nstant i apical (Wages are 
le assumed to he given 1 

I he Iliac'S of ( ipital set in iii' lion Ly the labourer wb )se value 
‘ preMTves bv his lab'iur .luu n pi jI'ki-' in his priuliut, is quite 
'I't rent from the value which he olds to it If tin* ma‘-s of the 
i.uial t,lKXl and the added labour llX) tie r^ j r I'ued cap 
'll If the ina-s ItX) and the added laho ir ZO, the 

' ilu( ed < apit it *2*1 In th-' first case the rate of pfi Qt 10 ’o, 
Mil' second 20 ^ .Viid yet tnc're i an he acc^uiiicihc** d out of 
" than out of 20 And thus the river of capi*al r d’s i n (aside 
1 its depreciation through increase ef the pr* iiativiiiess 
•ts ,ic cumulation does, not in proportion 1) the rate of profit 
*' 111 prop irtion to the impetus it already possessc's So far as 
' IS based on a high rate of surplus-value, a high rate c f profit is 
Slide when the wc>rking-day is very long, alth,>ugh labour is 
* highly productive It is possible, because the wants of the 
'itiourers are very small, hence average wages very low, although 
'' labour itself is unproductive. The low wages will correspond to 
labourers* lack of energy. Capital then accumulates slowly, in 
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spite of the high rate of profit. Population is stagnant and the 
working-time which the product costs, is great, while the wages 
paid to the labourer are small. 

The rate of profit does not sink because the labourer is exploited 
any less, but because generally less labour is employed in propor- 
tion to the employed capital. 

If, as shown, a falling rate of profit is bound up with an increa.se 
in the mass of profit, a larger portion of the annual product of 
labour is appropriated by the capitalist under the category of 
capital (as a replacement for consumed capital) and a relatively 
smaller portion under the category of profit. Hence the fantastic 
idea of priest Chalmers,* that the less of the annual product is 
e.\peDded by capitalists as capital, the greater the profits they 
pocket. In which case the state church comes to their assistance, 
to care for the consumption of the greater part of the surplus 
product, rather than having it used as capital. The preacher 
confounds cause with effect. Furthermore, the mass of proGt 
increases in spite of its slower rate with the growth of the invested 
capital. However, this requires a simultaneous concentration 
of capital, since the conditions of production then demand ein 
ployment of capital on a larger .scale. It also requires its central 
isation, i.e., the swallowing up of the small capitalists by the 
big and their deprivation of capital. It is again but an instance 
of separating — raised to the second power -the conditions ot 
production from the producers to who.se number these .small 
capitalists .still belong, since their own labour continues to play 
a role in their ca.se. The labour of a capitalist stand.s altogether 
in inverse proportion to the .size of his capital, i.e., to the degree 
in which ho is a capitalist. It is this .same .severance of the 
conditions of production, on the one hand, from the producers, on 
the other, that forms the conception of capital. It begins with 
primitive accumulation (Buch I, Kap. XXIV**), appears as a 
permanent proce.s.s in the accumulation and concentration of 
capital, and expre.s.ses itself finally as ('entralisation of existing 
capitals in a few hands and a deprivation of many of their capital 
(to which expropriation is now changed). This process would 
soon bring about the collap.se of capitalist production if it were 
not for counteracting tendencies, which have a continuous 
decentralising effect alongside the centripetal one. 

• Tb. Chalmers, On Political Economy in Connexion with the Moral 
State and Moral Prospecte of Society, Second edition, Glasgow, 1832, 
p. 88.— Ed. 

** English edition: Part Vlll.— £</. 
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II. CONFLICT BETWEEN EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION 
AND PRODUCTION OF SURPLUS- VALUE 


The development of the social productiveness of labour is mani- 
fested in two ways: first, in the magnitude of the already produced 
productive forces, the value and mass of the conditions of pro- 
duction under which new production is carried on, and in the 
absolute magnitude of the already accumulated productive 
capital; secondly, in the relative smallness of the portion of total 
capital laid out in wages, i.e., in the relatively small quantity of 
living labour required for the reproduction and self-expansion 
of a given capital, for mass production. This also implies 
concentration of capital. 

In relation to employed labour-power the development of the 
productivity again reveals itself in two ways: First, in the increase 
of surplus-labour, i.e., the reduction of the necessary labour-time 
required for the reproduction of labour-power. Secondly, in the 
decrease of the quant ly of labour-power (the number of labourers) 
generally employed to set in moti</i' a given capital. 

The two movements not only go hand in hand, but mutually 
influence one another ind are phenomena in which the «ame law 
expresses itself. Yet they affect the rate of profit in opposite ways. 
The total mass of profit is equal to the total ma.ss of surplu'^-value. 


the rate of profit - -4 = -t — — r-i. The surplus-value, 

C advanced total capital ^ 


however, as a total, is determined first by il.s rate, and second by 
the nia.ss of labour simultaneously employed at this rate, or, what 
amounts to the same, by the magnitude of the variable capital. 
One of these factors, the rate of .surplus-value, rises, and the other, 
the number of labourers, falls (relatively or absoluteh). Inas- 
much as the development of the productive forces reduces the 
paid portion of employed labour. It rai.ses the t>urplu-:-value. 
becau.se it raises its rate; but inasmuch as it reduces the total 
mass of labour employed by a given capital, it reduce.*' the factor 
of the number by which the rate of surplus-value is multiplied 
to obtain its mass. Two labourers, each working 12 hours daily, 
lannot produce the same mass of surplus-value as 24 who work 
"Illy 2 hours, even if they could live on air and hence did not 
have to work for themselves at all. In this re.''pect, then, the com- 
pensation of the reduced number of labourers by intensifying 
the degree of exploitation has certain insurmountable limits. 
It may, for this reason, well check the fall in the rate of profit, 
hut cannot prevent it altogether. 
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With the development of the capitalist mode of production, 
therefore, the^rate of profit falls, while its mass increases with the 
growing mass of the capital employed. Given the rate, the absolute 
increase in the mass of capital depends on its existing magnitude. 
But, on the other hand, if this magnitude is given, the proportion 
of its growth, i.e., tlie rate of its increment, depends on the rate of 
profit. The increase in the productiveness (which, moreover, wc 
repeat, always goes hand in hand with a depreciation of the 
available capital) can directly only increase the value of the 
existing capital if by raising the rate of profit it increases that 
portion of the value of the annual product which is reconverted 
into capital. As concerns the productivity of labour, this can 
only occur (since this productivity has nothing direct to do with 
the value of the existing capital) by raising the relative surplus- 
value, or reducing the value of the constant capital, so that the 
commodities which enter either the reproduction of labour-power, 
or the elements of constant capital, are cheapened. Both imply 
a depreciation of the existing capital, and both go hand in hand 
with a reduction of the variable capital in relation to the con 
slant. Both cause a fall in the rate of profit, and both slow it down. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as an increased rate of profit causes a 
greater demand for labour, it tends to increase the working 
population and thus the material, whose exploitation makes real 
capital out of capital. 

Indirectly, however, the development of the productivity of la 
hour contributes to the increase of the value of the existing capital 
by increasing the mass and variety of use-values in which the .same 
exchange-value is repre.scnted and which form the material suh 
stance, i.e., the material elements of capital, the material object- 
making up the constant capital directly, and the variable capital 
at least indirectly. More products which may be converted into 
capital, whatever their exchange-value, are created with the same 
capital and the same labour. These products may serve to absorb 
additional labour, hence also additional surplus-labour, and 
therefore create additional capital. The amount of labour which 
a capital can command does not depend on its value, but on the 
mass of raw and auxiliary materials, machinery and eleraeut.- 
of fixed capital and necessities of life, all of which it comprises, 
whatever their value may be. As the mass of the labour employed, 
and thus of surplus-labour increa.scs, there is also a growth in 
the value of the reproduced capital and in the surplus-value 
newly added to it. 

These two elements embraced by the process of accumulation. 
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tmwever, are not to be regarded merely as existing side by side in 
i<‘pose, as Ricardo does They contain a contraiPiction which 
manifests itself in contradictory tendencies and phenomena These 
(iitagonistic agencies counteract eaih other simultaneously. 

Alongside the stimulants of an actual increase of the labouring 
population, which spring from the increase of the portion of the 
otal social product serving as capital, there are agcncie*' which 
reatc a merely relative over-population 
Alongside the fall in the rate of profit mass of capitals grows, 
iiul hand in hand ^Mth this there occurs a depreciation of existing 
ipitals which checks the fall and gives an accelerating motion 
to the accumulation of capital-values 

Mongside the development of productivity there develops a 
Ingher composition of capital, i e , the relative decrease of the 
I it 10 of variable to constant capital 

Ihese differ »,i influences may at one time operate pred<^mi- 
niiitly side by side ‘t space and at mother succeed each other 
111 time From time to time the con ~ict of antag<<nistic agencies 
iiuls vent III irises The crises are always but momentary 
iiiil forcible solution‘' of the ex'sting < ontradu tn n*- They are 
violent eruptions clinch for a time re‘'tore the disturbed 
•|iiilihriuin 

I he contradiction, to put it in i verv general w.ty, consists 
III that the capitalist mode of production involves a tendency 
Wiwards absolute development of the productive force**, regard- 
*> of the value and surpluv value it loiilain*' and regardless 
the social conditions under which capitali'^t production takes 
lue while, on the other hand it** ami is to pre'^erve the value 
t 'he ( X isting I apital and promote it-i -elf expaii'-uui to the highest 
I'll (i e , to promote an ever more rapid growth of thi** value) 
il. ‘'pecific feature about it i-* that it uses the existing value of 
(Ut il as a means of im reasing this value to the utmost The 
‘tils by which it acc oinpIi*«hi 'li s lucloile ttu* fill of the rate 
I irifit. depreciation of existing i apital and deveh pu cut of 

* productive forces of lahoiir it tic i‘X[»ins( cd aircadv created 
< due five forct‘S 

'he periodical depreciation of exi'ting capital one of the 
ins immanent in capitalist prodiKtion to che'k the fall of 
*1 rate of profit ancf hasten accumulation of capital-value 
’ "ough formation of new capital disturbs the given conditions, 
'•thill which the process of circulation and reprc>duclion of 

* ipilal takes place, and is therefore accompanied by sudden 
toppages and crises in the production process. 
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The decrease of variable in relation to constant capital, which 
goes hand in liand with the development of the productive forces, 
stimulates the growth of the labouring population, while contin- 
ually creating an artificial over-population. The accumulation 
of capital in term$ of value is slowed down by the falling rate 
of profit, to hasten still more the accumulation of use-values, 
while this, in its turn, adds new momentum to accumulation 
in terms of value. 

Capitalist production seeks continually to overcome these 
immanent harriers, but overcomes them only by means which again 
place these barriers in its way and on a more formidable scale. 

The real barrier of capitalist production is capital itself. It 
is that capital and its self-expansion appear as the starting and 
the closing point, the motive and the purpose of production; that 
production is only production for capital and not vice versa, 
the means of production are not mere means for a constant expun 
sion of the living proce.ss of the society of producers. The limits 
within which the pre.servation and self-expansion of the value of 
capital resting on the expropriation and pauperi.sation of the 
great mass of producers can alone move ■ the.se limits come con 
tinually into conflict with the methods of production employed 
by, capital for its purpose.s, which drive towards unlimited 
extension of production, towards production as an end in itsidf, 
towards unconditional development of the .social productivity 
of labour. The means -unconditional development of the produc 
tive forces of society— comes continually into conflict with the 
limited purpase, the .self-expansion of the existing capital. The 
capitalist mode of production is, for this reason, a historical means 
of developing the material forces of production and creating 
an appropriate world-market and is, at the same time, a 
continual conflict between this its historical task and its own 
corresponding relations of social production. 

HI EXCESS CAPITAL AND EXCESS POPULATION 

A drop in the rate of profit is attended by a ri.se in the mini- 
mum capital required by an individual capitalist for the pro- 
ductive employment of labour; required both for its exploitation 
generally, and for making the consumed labour-time suffice as 
the labour-time necessary for the production of the commodities, 
so that it does not exceed the average social labour-time required 
for the production of the commodities. Concentration increase.s 
simultaneously, because beyond certain limits a largo capital 
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with a small rate of profit accumulates faster than a small capital 
with a large rate of profit. At a certain high point this increasing 
ruiicentration in its turn causes a new fall in the rate of profit. 
The mass of .small dispersed capitals is thereby driven along the 
julveiituroiis road of speculation, credit frauds, stock swindles, 
,111(1 crises. The so-called plethora of capital always applies 
essentially to a plethora of the capital for which the fall in the rate 
(,f profit IS not coin pen.sa ted through the mass of profit — this 
is always trui- of newly developing fre.sh offshoots of capital — 
or to a plethora which places capitals incajiable of action on their 
o\Mi at the disposal of the managers of large enterprcses in the 
form of cr(‘dit. This plethora of capital ari.ses from the same 
( a uses as tho.se which call forth relative over-p.jpulation. and 
1 -). therefore, a phenomenon supplementing the latter, although 
they stand at opposite poles —unemployed capital at one pole, 
and unemploved worker population at the other. 

river-protfjctioi) of capital, not of individual commodities — 
.ilthough over-proouction of capital always includes over- 
production of commoditie.- -is therc'ore simply over-accumulation 
of capital. 1 o appreciate what this over-dceumulation is fits clostr 
aiialv.sis follows latei /, one neiyi only as.^uine it to be absolute 
When would ovor-productimi of capital be absolute’ Over- 
production which would affect not just one or another, or a few 
important spheres of production, but would be absolute in 
Its full .scope, hence would e.xtend to all fields of production’ 
There would be absolute over production of capital as soon 
as additional capital for purpo.ses of capitalist production -0 
The purpose of capitalist production, however, is self-expansion 
('f cajiital, i.e., appropriation of surplus-labour, production of 
surplus-value, of profit. .As soon as capital would, therefore, have 
grown in such a ratio to the labouring population that neither 
the absolute working time supplied by this population, nor the 
relative snrfilus working-time, could be e.xpanded any further 
fthis last would not be feasible at any rate in the case w’hen the 
ilt'inand for labour wore so strong that there were a tendency for 
wages to rise); at a point, therefore, when the increased capital 
produced just as much, or even less, surplus-value than it did 
before its increase, there would be absolute over-production of 
<'apital; i.e., the increa.sed capital C f-AC would produce no more, 
or even less, profit than capital C before its expansion by AC. 
In both cases there would be a steep and sudden fall in the general 
rate of profit, but this time due to a change in the composition 
'd c.'ipital not caused by the development of the productive forces, 
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but rather by a rise in the money-value of the variable capital 
(because of increased wages) and the corresponding reduction in 
the proportion of surplus-labour to necessary labour. 

In reality, it would appear that a portion of the capital would 
lie completely or partially idle (because it would have to crowd 
out some of the active capital before it could expand its own 
value), and the other portion would produce values at a lower rate 
of profit, owing to the pressure of unemployed or but partly 
employed capital. It would be immaterial in this respect if a part 
of the additional capital were to take the place of the old capital, 
and the latter were to take its position in the additional 
capital. We should still always have the old sum of capital on one 
side, and the sum of additional capital on the other. The fall 
in the rate of profit would then be accompanied by an absolute 
decrease in the mass of profit, since the mass of employed labour 
power could not be increased and the rate of surplus-value rai.sed 
under the conditions we had assumed, so that the mass of surplus 
value could not be increased either. And the reduced ma.ss of 
profit would have to be calculated on an increased total capital 
But even if it is assumed that the employed capital continues to 
self-expand at the old rate of profit, and the mass of profit hence 
remains the same, this mass would still be calculated on an 
increased total capital, this likewise implying a fall in the rate 
of profit. If a total capital of 1,000 yielded a profit of 100, and 
after being increased to 1,500 still yielded 100, then, in the second 
case, 1,000 would yield only 60*/,. Self-expansion of the old 
capital, in the absolute sense, would have been reduced. The cap 
ilal=- 1,000 would yield no more under the new circumstames 
than formerly a capital - 606*/,. 

It is evident, however, that this actual depreciation of the old 
capital could not occur without a struggle, and that the addi 
tional capital aC could not assume the functions of capital with- 
out a struggle. The rate of profit would not fall under the effect 
of competition due to over-production of capital. It would rather 
be the reverse; it would be the competitive struggle which would 
begin because the fallen rate of profit and over-production of 
capital originate from the same conditions. The part of AC m 
the hands of old functioning capitalists would be allowed to 
remain more or less idle to prevent a depreciation of their own 
original capital and not to narrow its place in the field of pro 
duction. Or they would employ it, even at a momentary loss, to 
shift the need of keeping additional capital idle on newcomers 
and on their competitors in general. 
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That portion of AC which is in new hands would seek to 
.issume a place for itself at the expense of the old capital, and would 
accomplish this in part by forcing a portion of the old capital 
to lie idle. It would compel the old capital to give up its old place 
and withdraw to join completely or partially unemployed addi- 
tional capital. 

A portion of the old capital has to lie unused und**r all circurn- 
itances; it has to give up its characteristic quality a*! capital, '■'o 
far as acting as such and producing value is concerned. The com- 
j»ctit'i»’e struggle would decide what part of it would be particu- 
larly affected. So long as things go well, competition effects an 
.iperating fraternity of the capitali.st cla.ss, as we have seen in 
the case of the equalisation of the general rale of profit, so that 
lach shares in the common loot in proportion to the size of hi- 
n -jpective investment. But as soon a- it no longer is a question 
of sharing profits, but of .sharing losses, everyone tries t<i reduce 
[iis own share to a minimum and to shove it olf upfiti another 
riie class, as such, iioist inevitably 1>ish Hov, much the individual 
I ipitalist must bear of the lo.ss, i e. lo what exUuit he must share 
,ti it at all, IS decided by strength and (mining and competition 
•lien becomes a fight among hostile brothers. The antcigonism 
between each individual lapitalist's interests and those of the 
capitalist class as a whole, then couies to the surface just as 
previously the identity of these interests operated in practice 
'broiigh competition. 

How 18 this conflict settled and the conditions restored which 
I orrespond to the “sound” operation of capitalist production.’ 
ITie mode of settlement is already in'hcated in the very emergence 
of the conflict wTk'So settlement is under di.scussion. It implies 
ihe withdrawal and even the partial destruction of capital amount- 
ing to the full value of additional capital AC. or at least a part 
of it. Although, as the do.scriptiou o' this conflict shows, the loss 

by no means equally di.«tributod .iinong individual capitals, 
it - distribution being rather decided through a competitive strug- 
gle in which the lo.ss is distributed in very different proportions 
and forms, depending on special advantages or previously captured 
! (•''itions, so that one capital ia left unused, another is destroyed, 
‘"id a third suffers but a relative lo*'.'!, or is just temporarily 
'lepreciated, etc 

But the equilibrium would be restored under all circumstances 
ihrough the withdrawal or even the destruction of more or less 
‘•ipital. This would extend partly to the material substance of 
' ipital, i.e., a part of the means of production, of fixed and 
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circulating capital, would not operate, not act as capital; some of 
the operating establishments would then be brought to a stand- 
still. Although, in this respect, time attacks and worsens all 
means of production (except land), the stoppage would in reality 
cause far greater damage to the means of production. However, 
the main effect imthis case would be that the.se means of produc- 
tion would cease to function as such, that their function as mean.s 
of production would be disturbed for a shorter or lunger 
period. 

The main damage, and that of the most acute nature, would 
occur in respect to capital, and in so far as the latter possesse.s 
the characteristic of value it would occur in respect to the values 
of capitals. That portion of the value of a capital which exists only 
in the form of claims on prospective shares of surplus-value, i.o.. 
profit, in fact in the form of promissory notes on production in 
various forms, is immediately depreciated by the reduction of 
the receipts on w'bich it is calculated. A part of the gold and 
silver lies unused, i.e., does not function as capital. Part of tln> 
commodities on the market can complete their process of ciren 
lation and reproduction only through an immense oontractimi 
of their prices, hence through a depreciation of the capital which 
they repre.sent. The elements of fixed capital are depreciated to 
a greater or lesser degree in just the same way. It must be added 
that definite, presupposed, price relations govern the process 
of reproduction, so that the latter is halted and thrown into con- 
fusion by a general drop in prices. This confusion and stagnation 
fiara lyses the function of money as a medium of payment, whos.- 
development is geared to the development of capital and is ha^ed 
oil those presupposed price relations. The chain of payment oh 
ligations due at specific dates is broken in a hundnol places. The 
confusion is augmented by the attendant collap.se of the credit 
system, which develops simultaneously with capital, and leads 
to violent and acute ernses. to sudden and forcible depreciation-, 
to the actual stagnation and disruption of the process of reprodin 
tion, and thus to a real falling off in reproduction. 

But there would have been still other agencies at work at the 
same time. The stagnation of production would have laid off 
a part of the working-class and would thereby have placed the 
employed part in a situation, where it would have to submit to a 
reduction of wages even below the average. This has the very same 
effect on capital as an increase of the relative or absolute surplus- 
value at average wages would have had. Prosperity would have 
led to more marriages among labourers and reduced the decimation 
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of offspring While* implying .n real increase in population, this 
(loe*s not signify an increase in the actual working population 
Hut it affects the relations of the labourer to capital in the same 
waN as an increase of the number of actually working labourers 
would have affectc^l them. (Jn the other hand, the fall in prices 
and the (ompc'lilive struggle would have driven every capitali^^t 
ill lower the individual value of his total product bedow its general 
value* b> means of new machines, new and improved working 
ju* (hods, new combinations, le, to iri(rea*'(* the productivity 
uf a given (juantitj of labour, to lower the pro[;ortion of \ finable 
t«i (cuistant (.ipital, and tlien by to r(*h asi- some labourer^ in 
-lioit, to < reate an «irtifuial ov er pojmlat nm Vltirnately, the 
ilejiirM lation of the elerm nts of const. int (.ipital would it’^^elf 
l« 11(1 to r.iise the r.ite of prc^fit 'rin* rna'-- of ernploy»ol < ou'^tant 
(ipital would have im re.is(*d in relation to vanabh, b'lt its 
value loiild f.illen I he en*'Uing ^ta^MlatllUl of pri du‘ tion 

Would have prepare 1 within (api^ali‘^tn limit- a ^ul>-»«imnt 
( vpansion of prodm tioii 

\iid thus the ( \ ( h* would nin its * ours* .mew P irt of the ( a[» 
III depniialed 1»\ i*- fiiiutioriil stagu ihon wmild fmov*^ it 
( hi v.ilin* For the n‘st, the ''ame v n lous i ir« !» would he descrihn^ 
line mon* under expamh d tundition"* of prodm Imn with in 
ixpanded m.irkit and imriased productivi* forces 

Ifowever, even under the ♦ Ktn*me lomlitions assumed hv u- 
dlls ahs(dut(* ov<‘r production of lapital is not ib^'Olule u»r 
i)i odui’tion , not absidnte* over prodm t ion i>f nn ans of pr( dm 1 1 m 
U is ( ver production of imaii'' of production onlv in s** fir a- tfu 
latter as capital, .ind < ousiMjuentlv include a s(df e\| in-i Ui 

of value, must prodme an a*lditional valm in proportion to the 
ni» reas( d mass. 

^(t it would still he ON er prodm tion iMwanse capital w >uld 
he unable to exploit labonr to the degree reqiiirtd by a si^uiol , 
munial developnienl of the proit*ss of lapitali'^t prodiutnn, to 
a degree which would at least increase the mass of profit ahmg 
^Mlh the growing mass of the employed capital to a degree which 
>^0111(1, therefore, prevent the rate of profit from falling as inmh 
as tin* capital grows, or even more rapidly 

fHer production of capital is never anything more than ovtr 
production of means of production of means ol labour and 
necessities of life — which may serve as capital, i e , may '^erve 
b* exploit labour at a given degree of exploitation, a fall in the 
[nlensily of exploitation below' a certain point, however, calls 
•nrlh disturbances, and stoppages in the capitali*'! production 
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process, crises, and destruction of capital. It is no contradiction 
that this ovef-produ< turn of capital is accompanied by more ui 
less considerable relati\e over-population The circunistam es 
which increased the productiveness of labour, augmented the 
mass of prodiued commodities, expanded markets, accelerated 
aicumulation of capital both in terms of its mass and its vaim , 
and lowered the rate of profit - these same circumstaiKes 
have also treated, and continuously create, a relative ovei 
population, an jv er population of labourers not employed by 
the surplus I apital owing to the low degree of exploitation 
at which alone they could betmployed. or at least owing to the 
low rate of profit which tluy would yield at the given digre* of 
ex ploitation 

If capital IS sent abroad, this is not doiit betause it absolutt 1 \ 
could not be applied at home, but h*‘iau.se it tan bi* eniplo\<d 
at a higher rate of profit in a foreign ( oiintry Hut sin h < apital 
is absidute t\ces^ < apital for the employed labouring population 
lino for the h me (ountrv in geiural it exists as such alongsnb 
the relative ovi r population, and this is an illustration of In v 
P th of th* m txi't side hv si,j(.^ juii mutually luflueiue o, » 
all Oh, r 

» tn tin othti hand, i fall in tlie rati* of profit comietud will 
i( ( 111 u.latii n iiMissarily lall- forth a i oinpetit ive struggle ( oio 
p(r,'^atlon < f a bill in tin rale of jirofit by a rise in the mas- 
pn fit applies I nly, to the total si.( ul i ajotal and to the hig, firmly 
pi o 1 lapitaii ' 1 hi m a. additional t apital opei.iting ui 1 < 

p^nOtutlv dll" n ! iiiji > any "Ui fi lompensating lomlilion I' 
III isi "till 1*111 tliiu aP I ") It is that a tall in tlie rate of pi 
ail" firth 1 I f.ipt‘it'\i tniggle anioi g lapitalists not v i 
vi f t Ilf o ‘fi I ir f t t it ive st riigglt is .n i ompaiiied !• i 
‘imp rarv ''i"t 'ag>" ml a resultant further limponry fal' 

*1 I latt I f profi* I f I " mie oi i nrs wlu n there is an ovei prod n 
I ' f I iniiii 'i* I" v.li n marki Is .uf ivi rstoi k(*d 'smti d. 
alio ' f f it{ 1* j 1 1 t to mini f* r to ( i rtain wants but to prod i 

pfi lit and "111(1 ‘ di mpli h< " tfiis p irpose by mitfiods aIo ' 
ada |'1 till ma'" J pr d i tin to llie .Slab* of prodiutioii, not \i 
M rsa a rift m ' ('utirmallv ensue between the limited diimu 
SiODs of ( onsump* ion iii'der (apitalism and a produition wlmb 
forever tends to exceed this immanent barrier Furtheriiion 
capital consists of commodities, and therefore over prodin t ion 
of capital implies overproduction of commodities, tlenco til. 
peculiar phenomenon of economists who deny over-production of 
commodities, admitting over-production of capital. To say that 
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there is no general over-production, but rather a disproportion 
within the various branches of production, is no ^ore than to 
say that under capitalist production the proportionality of the 
individual branches of production springs as a continual proccs*' 
from disproportionality , because the cohesion of the aggregate 
production imposes itself as a blind law upon the agent® of 
production, and not as a law which, being understood and henci 
» ontrolled by their common mind, brings the productivi procfs<> 
inder their joint control It amounts furthermore to demanding 
'hat tounlries in which (apitalist production is not developed 
-hould consume and produce at a rate which snilv the c(juritrit® w ith 
apitalist production If it is ‘■aid that over production is ouK 
o 'ative, this is quite (orreit, but tlu » ntirt rapitalist modi <f 
I roduf lion is only a relative one wlio^e ha'*riirs are not ab^olutf 
1 lies are absolute only f<ir this inudi i e in its [lasi® How c ici ' 
lliiri otherwise be a shortage of deniaod for tin verv < ijmnr.fiditn ' 
\hith the leaas of ’he people lack ami how would it be possible 
'or this U( inand to iie sough' ibroa I in forugn markfts, to pav 
i*e laboiiK rs at home the avingi mo int of jt (■>Niiies of iife 
Ill'S Is possible otilv huaiis* m this spuifn , ipit Imt uitirriii 
♦n 11 the surplus prodi.it issuuus a form in wt u 'i I-' owm* aii 
ii 'I offer it for consumption, unless it first rei.in\irt® itself inti 
( ipital for him If it is finallv ®aid that Iht i ipitaiials have onh 
to exchange and consume their cunimoditios among thcmselve'' 
thm the entire nature of the capitalist mode of production i- 
1 si si^ht of, and also forgotten is the fact that it is a matter ol 
I \|iaiuling the value of the lapital, not consuming it In short, 
all these objections to the obvious phenomena of over-production 
iplii iiomeiia which pay no heed to these objections) amount to 
'll contention that the barriers of capitalist production arc not 
hirriers of production generallif, and therefore not barriers of this 
spicific, capitalist mode of production Ihe contradiction of the 
apitalist mode of produetb'’ however, lies precisely in its 
hndency towards an absolute development of the productive 
for< es, which continually come into conflict with the specific 

iditions of production in which capital moves, and alone can 
'uove. 

There are not too many necessities of life produced, in pro 
portion to the existing population. Quite the reverse. Too little 
i** produced to decently and humanely satisfy the wants of the 
great mass. 

There are not too many means of production produced to em- 
ploy the able-bodied portion of the population Quite the reverse 
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In the first place, too large a portion of the produced population 
is not really papable of working, and is through force of circum- 
stances made dependent on exploiting the labour of others, or 
on labour which can pass under this name only under a miserable 
mode of production. In the second place, not enough means of 
production are produced to permit the employment of the entire 
able-bodied population under the most productive conditions, 
so that their absolute working period could be shortened !>> 
the mass and effectiveness of the constant capital employed during; 
working-hours. 

On the other hand, too many means «>f labour and neiessitie'^ 
of life are produced at times to permit of Mieir serving as means 
for the exploitation of labourers at a certain rate of profit. Tom 
many commodities are produced to permit of a realisation and 
conversion into new capital of the value and .surplus-value con- 
tained in them under the conditions of distribution and consump- 
tion peculiar to capitalist production, i.e., too many to permit 
of the consummation of this proces.s without constantly recurring 
explosions. 

Not too much wealth is produced. But at times too much wealtli 
is produced in its capitalistic, self-contradictory form.s. 

The limitations of the capitalist mode of production come to 
the surface: 

1) In that the development of the productivity of labour creatts 
out of the falling, rate of profit a law which at a certain point 
comes into antagonistic conflut with this development and must 
be overcome constantly through crise.s. 

2) In that the expansion or contraction of production are 
determined by the appropriation of unpaid labour and the proper 
tion of this unpaid labour to materialised labour in general, or. 
to speak the language of the capitalists, by profit and the pro 
portion of this profit to the employed capital, thus by a definite 
rate of profit, rather than the relation of production to .soci.il 
requirements, i.e., to the requirements of socially developed 
human beings. It is for this reason that the capitalist in(*de of 
production meets with barriers at a certain expanded stage of pro 
duction which, if viewed from the other premi.se, would reversely 
have been altogether inadequate. It comes to a standstill at a 
point fixed by the production and realisation of profit, and not 
the satisfaction of requirements. 

If the rate of pr-ofit falls, there follow’s, on the one hand, an 
exertion of capital in order that the individual capitalists, 
through improved methods, etc., may depress the value of their 
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individual commodity below the social average value and thereby 
realise an extra profit at the prevailing market-price. On the 
other hand, there appears swindling and a general promotion 
of swindling hy recourse to frenzied ventures with new methods 
of production, new investments of capital, new adventures, all 
fur the sake of securing a shred of extra profit which is independent 
of the general average and rises above it. 

The rate of profit, i.e., the relative increment of capital, is 
above all important to nil new offshoots of capital seeking to 
find an independent place for themselves. And as soon as forma- 
tion of capital were to fall into the hands of a few established 
big capitals, for which the mass of profit compensates for the 
falling rate of profit, the vital flame of production would be 
altogether extinguished. It would die out. The rate of profit is the 
motive power of capitalist production. Things are produced only 
so long as the; 'an be produce*! with i profit. Hence the concern 
of the English ecoij<'mists over the dot line of the rate of profit. 
Tho fact that the bare possibility of hi*' happening should worry 
Hicardo, shows his profuund undvrstanding of the conditions 
of ca[)italist production. It is that whidi is hold against him, 
It i.s his unconcern about “human beings, " and his having an ey** 
*•1)101}' for the develojiment of the proiluctive ftirces, whatever 
lilt* co.st in human beings and capital-ia/ucs— it is precisely that 
v^liich is the important thing about him. Development of tho pro 
iliiftivc forces of social labour is the historical task and justifi- 
latioii of capital. This is ju.sl the way in whidi it uncons- unisly 
ir(at'\s the material rttjuirements of a liiLdier nuMle of proiluction. 
What worrie.s Hicariio is the fact that the rate of profit , the 
stimulating [>riiu iple of lapitali.st jiroduction, the fundamental 
lucmise and driving for' e of aci uniulalion, -'hould be endangered 
by the de\ elopineiit of production itself. .\nd here the quantita- 
li\<* [Toportion means everything. There is, indee'l, .‘'omething 
'lf*ei>er behind it, of which he n. only vaguely aware. It comes to 
the surface here in a purely oconoinic way i.e., from the bourgiois 
lioiiil of view, within the limitations of capitalist iinderstand- 
'iig, from tho standpoint of capitalist production itself— that it has 
Its harrier, that it is relative, that it i.^ not an absolute, but only 
a historical inode of production corresponding to a definite limited 
'I'och in the development of the material rotiuirements of pro- 
duction. 
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. IV. SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 

Since the development of the pruductivit> of labour proceeds 
very disproportionately in the various lines of industry, and 
not only disproportionately in dcsu'ce but frequently also in 
opposite directions, it follows that the mass of average profit 
(= surplus-value) must be substantially below the level one would 
naturally expect after the development of the productivenass in the 
most advanced branches of industry The fact that the develop- 
ment of the product IV it> in different lines of industry proceeds 
at substantially different rales and freciuently even in opposite 
directions, is not due merely to the ananhy of competition and 
the peculiarity of the bourjjeois mode of production Produrtiv 
ity of labour is also lauind up with natural conditions, whub 
fiequently become less productive as productivity grows —mas 
much as the latter depends on sen lal conditions Hence tho oppo 
site movements in Ihe'.e different spheres — progress here, an I 
retrogression there Consider tho mere influence of tho season 
for instance, on >vhi(h the hulk of raw materials depends for it" 
ri.as*,, the exhaustion f hirest lands, coal and iron miiu 
( ‘c 

While the cirulaling [»ari of »nst int ca[iiial, such as ra^v 
maienals, etc c mtiiiually irurta-- u- mass in proportion to Ih 
produ'tivitv of lab mr this is n t the < ase with fixed capit il 
"luh as buildintr", riia hintj>, and 1 /titin,: anl heating facilitu* 
et' \lthough in ah" * ite term i in u lime becomes dearer with 
the growth of it-i bolilv ina " it o mes rtdalively cheaper it 

five IdbuuicTs pr idii « tin iinn" as inm h of a commodilv ' 
before, this does ml in reiselh'* iitlivfor fixed capital ten foil 
although the value* of ftii" p I'-t ot ;n-.t ml capital in rc*ases will 
the development d tin pi id jitivim " it Iocs not by ariv iiii'an 
iiK reasc in the saim ^ripirtijn W i- hive froijuenllv poinlcl i 
the diffcren e m th< ritio if insl.nl to variable < apil il i 
cxprcsscl in the i ill • f the r itc if j r hr , an 1 the* diffeien e m tli 
sime ratio as cxprt"'e i m nlatim I > the indivilual lommold) 
irid its prii e wi'h ttjc devil ipiu nt of the pridiiitivity ^ 
> ihour. 

1 1 he V ilue of a lorninility is d tcrininoel hy tho total labour 
lime of past anl In mg lahiur ini irporatc'd in it The inereu" 
in labour productiv ily < onsisls pro< isely in that tho share of livin ' 
labour is rceluced while that of past labour is imrcMsed, but oi 
such a way that the total quantity of labour me urporali*d in th d 
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lommodity declines; in such a way, therefore, that living labour 
decreases more than past labour increases. The past labour con 
tained in the value of a commodity — the constant part of cap- 
ital-consists partly of the wear and tear of fixed, partly of 
irculaling, constant capital entirely consumeiJ by that commodity, 
such as raw and auxiliary materials. The portion of value deriving 
from raw and auxiliary materials must decrease with the 
increased productivity of labour, becau.se with regard to these 
materials the productivity expresses itself precisely by reducing 
their value. On the other hand, it is most ( haract eristic of rising 
labour productivity that the fixeil part of constant lapital is 
•strongly augmenteii, and with it that portion of its value whuh is 
transferred by wear and tear to thi* commodities For a new method 
if production to represent a real infrea‘>e in productivity, it 
must transfer a smaller additional jortion of the value of fixe<l 
( cipital to ei Iv ^nit of the commoditj in wear and tear than the 
portion of value ded o ie<l from it th’-uugh the saving in li»inj 

labour; in short, it rnu''l rislu'e the value of th<- -ommoditv It 

must obviously do so even if as it i • • iir'- in some < ases. an aldi 
I lonal value gooi mt( the value of the tomnioditv f> * m< ri* > 
iharer raw or auxiliary materials ov«r and above the addif mi' 
,<>rtion for wear and te.ir of the fixed lapital All additions t i 

t'li' value nuist be more than offHd by the rcvlui tion m val'i*' 

f 'suiting from the de< n ist* m liviii,^ lali uir 

rills reduition of the fold ijuanlitv of liboiir g'on/ iiil i 
oinmoditv si'oms a> corduigl \ , be 'he essentn! riterii.n f 
!i< rea-ed produitivitv of lab or, iio matter under whaf sx'oi! 
I'lidit Ions prodiii I loll IS. ir'''e.i lui Prodiu i iv d y of labour, indeed 
.11' 1 always 111* nil e-'ire-l bx this -.landard in a so le'v. in whi h 
ioiii(i*rs regiilat.* thoir |ro.linli.ui .u loidiug to a pri'i'imceiv '‘1 
1.01, .ir tvmi limb I '■iii'pb' lomin.i'lity produ'tioii ibd how d >os 
'o' matter sf^ud on ler -apitalist i>roductiori-’ 

upjM.si., a leitaiii line of .ajuialist milii-.;ry pro.'u os 1 norui.d 
of it'- > , oil mod It V iiii.ier ttie follnwiiii; londitioiis The weir 
' ti or of five 1 ijot il .imo’iiil- ' ' ‘ j shilling per pus e’ raw au 1 
iliir,' iiiiteiid lilt I it t the am 'unt d 17* , shilling' 

I pie o w ig. ' U 'liilliiigs^ ant surplus value, shill ngs at « 
' >'f surplus \ iilui’ ' f lift'*,) 1 iita' value shillings We 
' I'lie for the sake of simpluitv that the tapital in thu line of 
' 0 t ion h.is the i\ ei I go ' 111 p isit 1 'll of sot lal i ipit d , stv (hat 

'I pni e of prodii'lion if the 1 luniiio id \ is ulentical with its 
' 'bio, and the [>rofit of the capitalist with the created surplns- 
• me Then tluMosi prn e of the coiiimo.lit ) -* j 17 ' , • 1 
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the average rate of profit ^=10%, and the price of production 

per piece of the commodity, like its value=22s. 

Suppose a machine is invented which reduces by half the living 
labour required per piece of the commodity, but trebles that 
portion of its value accounted for by the wear and tear of the 
fixed capital. In that case, the calculation is: Wear and tear- 
= lV*sh., raw and auxiliary materials, as before, 17 Vtsh., wages, 
Ish., surplus-value Ish., total 21sh. The commodity then falls 
ish. in value; the new machine has certainly increased the pro- 
ductivity of labour. But the capitalist sees (he matter as follows; 
his cost-price is now l^/,s. for wear, 17* for raw and auxil- 
iary materials, Ish. for wages, total 20s.. as before. Since the 
rate of profit is not immediately altered by the new machine, 
he will receive 10% over his cost-price, that is, 2s. The price of 
production, then, remains unaltered 22s., but is Is. above the 
value. For a society producing under capitalist conditions the 
commodity has not cheapened. The new machine is no improve- 
ment for it. The capitalist is, therefore, not interesteil in intro 
ducing it. And since its introduction wouhl make his presen*, 
not as yet worn-out, machinery simply worthless, would turn i* 
into scrap-iron, hence would cause a positive lo.ss, he takes good 
care not to commit this, what is for him a utopian, mistake. 

The law of increased productivity of labour is not, therefore, 
absolutely valid for capital. So far as capital is ( oncernerl , pro 
ductiveness does not incrca.se through a saving in living labour 
in general, but only through a 'having in the paid portion of living 
labour, as compart to labour expended in the past, as we have 
already indicated in pas.sing in Book I (Kap. XIII, 2, S. 409 '.H98).* 
Here the capitalist mode of production is beset with another cun 
tradiction. Its historical mission is unconstrained development 
in geometrical progression of the productivity of human labour. 
It goes back on its mission whenever, as here, it checks tlo' 
development of productivity. It thus demonstrates again that it 
is becoming senile and that it is more and more outlived.]*’ 

Under competition, the increasing minimum of capital re 
quired with the increase in productivity for the succes.sful opera- 
tion of an independent industrial establishment, as.sunics the 


* English edition: Ch. XV, 2, pp. .392-93. — £d. 

The foregoing is placed in brackets, because, though a rehash of the 
notes of the original manuscript, it goes in some points beyond the scope ot 
the material found in the original.— F. E. 
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following aspect: As soon as the new, more expensive equipment 
has become universally established, smaller capitals are hence- 
forth excluded from this industry. Smaller capitals can carry 
on independently in the various spheres of industry only in the 
infancy of mechanical inventions. Very large undertakings, such 
as railways, on the other hand, which have an unusually high 
proportion of constant capital, do not yield the average rate of 
profit, but only a portion of it, only an interest. Otherwise the 
general rate of profit would have fallen still lower. But this offers 
direct employment to large concentrations of capital in the form 
of .slocks. 

Growth of capital, hence accumulation of capital, does not 
imply a fall in the rate of profit, unless it is accompanied by the 
aforementioned changes in the proportiou of the organic con- 
stituents of capital. Now it so happens that in spite of the con.stant 
daily rcvolii*iMns in the mode of production, now this and now 
that larger or smaller portion of the total capital continues to 
accumulate for certain periods on the basis of a given average 
proportion of those constituents, so that there is no organic change 
with its growth, and '•onsaquently no cause for a fall in the rate 
of profit. This constant expansion of capital, hence also an 
expansion of production, on the basis of the old method of 
production which goes quietly on while new methods are already 
being introduced at its side, is another reason, why the rate of 
profit does not decline as much as the total capital of society 
grims. 

The increase in the absolute number of labourers does not occur 
in all branches of production, and not uniformly in all, in spite 
of the relative decrease of variable capital laid out in wages. In 
agriculture, the decrease of the element of living labour may be 
absolute. 

At any rate, it is but a requirement of the capitalist mode of 
production that the number of wage-workers should increase 
absolutely, in spite of its relative decrease. Labour-power becomes 
redundant for it as soon as it is no longer necessary to employ 
it for 12 to 15 hours daily. A development of productive forces 
>vhich would diminish the absolute number of labourers, i.e., 
enable the entire nation to accomplish its total production in a 
shorter time span, would cause a revolution, because it would 
put the bulk of the population out of the running. This is another 
manifestation of the specific barrier of capitalist production, 
showing also that capitalist production is by no means an abso- 
I'de form for the development of the productive forces and for 
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the creation of wealth, but rather that at a certain point it conies 
into collision.with this development. This collision appears partly 
in periodical crises, which arise from the circumstance that now 
this and now that portion of the labouring population becomes 
redundant under old mode of employment. The limit of capi- 
talist production is the excess time of the labourers. The absolute 
spare time gained by society does not concern it. The development 
of productivity concerns it only in so far as it increases the 
surplus labour-time of the working-class, not because it decreases 
the labour-time for material production in general. It moves 
thus in a contradiction. 

We have seen that the growing accumulation of capital impIle^ 
Its growing concentration. Thus grows the power of capital, the 
alienation of the conditions of social production personified in 
the capitalist from the real producers. Capital comes more and 
more to the fore as a .social power, who.se agent is the capitalist. 
This social power no longer stands in any possible relation to that 
which the labour of a single individual can create. It becomes an 
alienated, independent, social power, which stand.s oppose<l to 
society as an object, and as an object that is the capitalist’s source 
of power. The contradiction between the general social power 
into which capital develops, on the one hand, and the private 
power of the individual capitalists over these social condition'' 
of production, on the other, becomes ever more irreconcilabb'. 
and yet contains the solution of the problem, because it implies 
at the same time the transformation of the conditions of produc- 
tion into general, common, social, conditions. This transformation 
stems from the development of the productive forces under capi 
talist production, and from the ways and means hy which this 
development takes place. 


.No capitalist ever voluntarily introduces a new method of 
production, no matter how much more productive it may be, and 
how much it may increase the rate of surplus-value, so long as it 
reduces the rate of profit. Yet every .such new method of produ< 
tion cheapens the commodities. Hence, the capitalist sells them 
originally above their prices of production, or, perhaps, above 
their value. He pockets the difference between their costs of pro- 
duction and the market-prices of the same commodities produced 
at higher costs of production. He can do this, because the average 
labour-time required socially for the production of these 
latter commodities is higher than the labour-time required for 
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the new methods of production. His method of production stands 
above the social average. But competition makes it general and 
subject to the general law. There follows a fall in the rale of 
profit — perhaps first in this sphere of production, and eventually 
it achieves a balance with the rest — which is, therefore, wholly 
independent of the will of the capitalist. 

It is still to be added to this point, that thi.<^ same law also 
governs those spheres of production, whoso product passes neither 
(lirecUy nor indirectly into the consumption of the labourers, 
or into the conditions under which their necessities are produ<ed; 
It applies, therefore, also to those spheres of produitiun, m whi'h 
there is no cheapening of commodities to inirea^e the relative 
■-urplus-value or cheapen labour-power. (At any rate, a dieapen- 
ing of con.stant capital in all the.'^e line*- rn.^y im rea^i the rat* 
of profit, with the exploitation of labour remaining the ■'arne ; 
As .soon as tlie uew produ* tion method begins to .spread, and flier* - 
by to furai.^h tangil'e proof that the. e (ommoditie^ 'an a Mialh 
be produced more cheaply, the laj ’aliM-. wurkin»' with 'he i Id 
methods (f production must sell their prohi«t below it‘' foil p'U ' 
d production, betau'' • the value (>f th.^ .oii'inedifv h.<- fe" n 
.md because the labour-time required b\ them to pri-du-e i' i- 
ji-rcater than the social average. In one wi rtl- md thi’ apiiui" 
IS an effect of < ompetition- tliesf (apUuli'ts ui.ist al-M lo'i i- 
liine the now method -d produitioii, in vshoh I'l- pr i..r" u i 
V iriable to « oiistant i.ipital ho-' boon r'dioed. 

All the lin uinstan' O', vthu h lead to the u-e I f III 1 hineiv ‘In ij 
iiing the prici‘ of a 'Oiuniodilv produied by it, < oriio diAii m 
tio' la-t analysis to a f dill 1 1 u (jn'iii' \ i.f l.ibour ib" ‘-liod 

iiv ■« .single piei e of the i oinin.iditv ; and sOiondlv, to i rolie'i i< 
m the wear and tear portion id the ni.iihiiitrv, who-,* v ibo * - 
Mil > a single piece of the lommodoy Do' b^s r.spid tli- ■<•1 u 
if machinery, the nime ’he i onirnodit lo-' o\ e" whii’i i' li-'iit 
'd d, and the more living lain ur ii rt^’hoi ' 1*1 r- o- tiixu i 

• • {uodui lion arrives. In both ^ases the ‘juantity un \ o i i 
'lie fixt*d con.stant lapital inirea.se in relition to tho » e alb 

All other things being equal, the power of .i nato o' - i\ • 
Ifwin Its profits varie.s with the rate of profits i-, gr m* wh it ttiev 
're higli, les.s, when low; but as the rate of profit'- ibv lin<' ul 

• tiler things do not remain etjual. . A low rate of proGl'- i- t 1 
"aiity accoinpaiueil hy a rapid rati* of a i nmulat ion. relativilv 
bi the numbers ( f the people, as in Fngland . a high rate of pr< fd 
^*v a slower rote of ai cumulation, lelatively to the iiuaibei-' 
"f the people. Examples' Poland, Hussia. India, eti (Huharl 
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Jones, >lfi Introductory Lecture on Political Economy, I-ondon, 
1833, p. 50 ff.) Jones emphasises correctly that in spite of t)ie tall 
ing rate of profit the inducements and faculties to a( ( iimuhitc 
are augmented; first, on account of the growing relative over- 
population; second, because the growing productivity of labour 
is accompanied by an increase in the mass of use-values represent 
ed by the same exchange-value, hence in the material elements of 
capital; third, because the branches of production become more 
varied; fourth, due to the development of the credit system, the 
stock companies, etc., and the resultant case of converting money 
into capital without htnoming an industrial capitalist; fifth, 
because the wants and the grew! for wealth increase; ami, sixth, 
because the mass of investments in fixcil capital grows, etc. 


Three cardinal facts of capitalist production' 

1) Concentration of means of production in few hands, whereby 
they cease to appear as the property of the immediate labourers 
and turn into social production capacities Even if initially thev 
are the private properly of capitalists. Th(‘se are the trustees uf 
bourgeois society, but they pocket all the proceeds of thi'- 
trusteeship. 

2) Organisation of labour itself into sot lal labour through 
co-operation, division of labour, and the uniting of labour with 
the natural st. iences. 

In these two .seiisccs, th«j capitalist nitidc of proiiu' tion abolishes 
private property and prnate labour, even tlunigh in (oritra<li( lory 
forms. 

3) Creation of the world-market. 

The stupendous productivity ileveloping umler the capitalist 
mode of production relative to population, ami the increa.se, if 
not in the same proportion, of capital-values (not just of their 
material substance), which grow much more rapidly than the 
population, contradict the basis, which constantly narrows in 
relation to the expanding wealth, and for which all this immense 
productivene.ss works. They al.so contradict the conditions under 
which this swelling capital augments its value Hc*nce the crises 
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CONVERSION OF COMMODITY -CAPITAL 
AND MONEY-CAPITAL 
INTO (X)MMERCIAL CAPITAL 
AND MONEY-DEALING CAPITAL 
(MERCHANT’S CAPITAL) 


CHAP1EH XVI 

COMMERCIAL CAPITAL 

Mcrchanl’s, (ir trailing;, « a{)ital breaks up mlo l\\o forms or 
'subdivision , ...iuhIv, louimercial i apilal and money-deal inj^ 
t ipilal, which we sl< .11 now <lefine nio.e do'-oly, in so far as this 
I'- necessary for our analysi*; f)f c apit i in its basu structure. This 
I'- all the' more* necisKarv, hes ause modern political economy, 
i\en in the persons <i Us b<st exponents, throws tradiiikT capi- 
tal and industriiil capital in<lisc ririiinately touethc'r and, in effect, 
wholly overbiok^ the i harac lorislic peculiaritie*' of the former. 


'llie movements of c omm.idity-c apital ha\e been analysed in 
Hook II. * Ti) take lh<‘ total capital of >-oiiet>, one part cif it - 
a]Aa\s made up cjf different elements and even chaui^in;; in mai»- 
iiiludc* alway'' exists in the f>am of commocliiies on the market, 
to I'o converted into monev. \nother jiarl exists on the market 
in the form of iiioiiej , to be converted into , omuiodit les It is 
alwavs in the process of this transit lor, of this formal metamorpho- 
si Inasmuch as this function of capital in the proc.ess of circu 
latiun IS at all set ajiarl as a spo lal function of a spcsual capital, 
as a function established bv virtue of the division of labour to 
a spcsaal Kcoup of capitalists, eoinmiditv lapital becomes 
■ oimiic*rc lal iapit<il 

\Nc* have explaiiii'd (Hook 11. Chapter \T. The Costs of Cir 
Milation,” 2 and 2) to what extent the transport industry, storace 
and distribution of c oniniodit les in a distributable form, may be 
I'l^aided as production processes continuing within the process 

* t nglish c>clitii>ii Vol 11, pp 1 Fi 
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of circulation. These episodes incidental to the circulation of 
commodity-capital are sometimes confused with the distinct func- 
tions of merchant’s or commercial capital. Sometimes they arc, 
indeed, practically bound up with these distinct, specific functions, 
although with thq development of the social division of labour 
the function of merchant's capital evolves in a pure form, i.o., 
divorced from those real functions, and independent of them. 
Those functions are therefore irrelevant to our purpose, which 
is to define the specific difference of this special form of capital. 
In .so far as capital solely employed in the circulation process, 
special commercial capital, partly combines those functions 
with its specific ones, it does not appcai in its pure form. W'o 
obtain Us pure form after stripping it of all these incidental 
functions. 

We hav c seen that the existence of capital as commodity- 
capital and the metamorphosis it undergoi'S within the sphere nf 
circulation in the market as commodity-capital — a metamor]iho- 
si's which resolves itself into buying and selling, converting 
commodity-capital into money-capital and money-capital into corn 
modity-capital — that this forms a phase in the reproduction 
process of industrial capital, hence in its process of produ'iion 
as a vchole. Wo have also .seen, however, that it is distingui''h(<l 
in its function as a capital of circulation from its fund ion a • 
productive capital. The.se arc two different and separate form-' t I 
existence of the 'same capital. One portion of thetotalsoii.il 
capital is continually on the market in the form of capital of 
circulation, pa.ssing through this process of transmutation, 
although for each individual capital its existence as commodil v- 
capital, and its metamorphosis as such, merely represent ever 
vanishing and ever renewed nodal points- i.e., stages of tran^i 
lion in the continuity of its production process, and although the 
elements of commodity-capital in the market vary continuou''lv 
for this reason, being constantly withdrawn from the commodity 
market and equally periodically rcturne<i to it as new prodin i - 
of the process of production. 

Commercial capital is nothing but a transmuted form of a pat! 
of this capital of circulation constantly to be found in the mar- 
ket, ever in the process of its metamorphosis, and always encoiii 
passed by the sphere of circulation. We say a part, because a part 
of the selling and buying of commodities always takes place 
directly between industrial capitalists. We leave this part entirely 
out of consideration in this analysis, because it contributes 
nothing to defining the conception, or to understanding the 
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specific nature of merchant’s capital, and because it has furtber- 
Doore been exhaustively treated for our purpose in* Book II. 

The dealer in commodities, as a capitalist generally, appears 
on the market primarily as the representative of a certain sum 
of money, which he advances as a capitalist, i.e., which he wants 
to turn from x (its original value) into x4-Ax (the original sum 
plus profit). But it is evident to him— not being just a capital 
I'-t in general, but rather a special dealer in ('ommodities— that 
his capital must first enter the market in the form of money- 
lapital, for he does not produce commodities. He merely trades 
lu them, expedites their movement, and to operate with them 
ho must first buy them, and, therefore, must be in possession of 
Hioney-oapital. 

'suppose that a dealer in lommodities owns £.'1000 whnh he 
in\u<ts as a trading capital. With these £3,(JO0 he buys, say, 
tO.OfKJ yards ’'nen from some linen manufacturer at Zs per yard. 
He then sells the 30.1*00 yard's If the eimual average rate of prof- 
it 10®o and he makes an annual p' .fit of lO”. after deducing 
all iii'-idental expense*- thin by the end of the year he has 
1 n\ertt*d hi.*- £.1(KX* nto £'I .KM How he makes tlii'- pr- fi* i^ a 
iji'^fion which we shall diM’uss taler. At pre^-ent we inten>i tc 
inn‘-ider .solely the form of (he movements of his i apital. With hi" 
i j.OtXJ he ktH*ps buying linen and .-elling it, he con"tantly 
repeats this operation of buying in order to "ell, M— C— M . the 
-iniple form of capital as it obtains entirely in the pro' es*- ! 
ir( Illation, uninterrupted by the pr tcluction proies" whoh 
lie" oiitsido Its own movement and function. 

What Ks now the relation of this commercial capital to cjm- 
nioclity capital as a mere form of exi."tence of industrial capitar** 
v^c) far as the linen manufacturer is concerned, he has realised 
the value of his linen with the merchant s money and thereby 
MunpletcHl the first pha.se in the inetaraorpho.«is of his commod 
It \ ' apital— Its conversion into money, (ither remditions being 
‘fpial, he can now prorcHxl to reconvert this money into yarn, coal, 
wages, etc., and into means c)f existence, etc., for the consumption 
of his revenue. Hence, leaving a.side the revenue expenditure, he 
<aii go on with his process of reproduction. 

Hut while the sale of the linen, Us metamorpho"is into money, 
has taken place for him, as producer, it has not yet taken place 
for the linen itself. It is still on the market as commodity-capital 
awaiting to undergo its first metamorphosis — to be sold. Noth- 
ing has happened to this linen besides a change in the person 
of Its owner. As concerns its purpose, as concerns Us place in the 
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process if is.sf.// ,ummu<Uty <A\utiil, a sMh w/ff, 

/he opfv (/i/-f*Ten.e fh.if it *s ,„>« J/J f/ze /«<’n/zzi/)f .s Zia/i/i.s ip.s/t../ 
of the nianijfzzi’l iirtT s. 'Ihc fiiiutioii of sollwff it, of efit'tfin^ f/ii* 
first phase of i(s met jniiorpfiosis, has pas-soil from the niunnfiii 
furor to the iiuTiIiiint, has hoi onie the spet lal husiiK'ss of th-- 
niorthant, whoioas provioiislj it wi>s a fiiiirtion uhicfj the pro 
Hu< or hail to perform hirnsolf aftor havinif lomplotod the fiincti ai 
Ilf Its protliuli'Ui 

Lot us a.sMimo that Iho inorvltant fails to soli tho .'•{(), (HKJ yards 


ol hnou (lurini: tho iutor\al rtsjuirod by tho limMi inanufaclurt r 
to brint; anothor .it),(ttKt yards to iiiarkol at a value of ’lhi‘ 

inerihant (aniiot buy thoin ac'ain, boi-aiise ho still has lu sio'k 
the un>old dti.Otkl \ard' \shiih h.ivo not as yet boon roi onvortoii 


into monoy-( apital . A stoppaijo onsuos, i.o., an intorruption nl 
I pprodui t iiui iho linen producoi inntht, of < ourso, have addition 
al inoiioj, oapiial at lus disposal, whnh ho ooiild convert into 
[jrnduitiw lapilal. roitardlo-s of tho sale of the .‘■10, ()()() yards, m 
Older to ( ont inuo tho prodiu lion proi Osh. Ihil t his would not allu 

tho siiuatiuii. >) far as the .apital tied up in tho 30,001) y.nd' 
o! lini-n is ^ in oino.l, bs prvii oss of roprodui tion is, and roni.iins 
int orruptod . It i^. indeed, easily soon here that tho inor. haul 
operations aro roilly iiothinif but ofioratioiis that must h<> per 
formed at all ovonls to consort tho producer's tomrnodity capital 
into monel. Ihov are operations which offecl the functions a 
coiiirnod It v-i apit al in the ririiilatioii and reprodintioii pro. osses 
If It doviliol upon tho producer's ( loik to attend oxclusu ely to the 
'ale and ah. Mo' [uirchase, instea.l of an independont nion hair 
this coiinci tioii Would not bo obsi urod for a simple inomont 


Coramorcial i apital is, theroforo, nothini^ but the produ ' ‘t ' 
commodit y-capital which has to undor>?o tho process of (on\'‘i 
sii>n into money to perform its furntion of i ommodit y i apital 
»n the inaiket tho only ilifferon. o hoiut' that instead of rep 
resent inp- an iii idontal function of tho produ< or, it is now tin- 
oxoliisnc opiTa‘i III of a special kind of capitalist, tho morihan' 
and is set up lit as tlie business of a special investment .if lajuial 
This bocofiies evnlont, furthornioro, in the speiific form of 'u 
.^ulation of f oin uoTi lal capital The meri bant buys a (omiiioliti 
and then sells n \1_C— M'. In the simpli* circulation of f‘>a> 
moditifs. or oil'll in the circulafi.in of ..iinmoditics as it appcsir' 


in the circulation process of in.liistrinl capital, C' -M (L 'H' 
culalion is effected liy each piece of money chanf^in^ hands two** 
The linen manufacturer sells his commodity —linen, coniori 
mg it into money; the buyer's money [)as.ses into his haiicL 
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With this <?aine moiwy hr* bu}'' },ir/i, (ool, Jdbour **xpenfl^ 

(he money for let onveriin^^ the v,ilti< of Jinen ml , llie fomm(j<li 
ties which make up Us pro<lurlion elements llie fommodUy hf 
bii\s IS iiot the same (ommodil), not the ‘•ame kind of cornrnoditj 
whi<)> fie sell'' He has sold produ ts and houpht means cif pr 
(tuition Hut It IS different with re‘-[)e(t to the mo\i rn(nt‘- of rn(*r 
(hiint’s < apilal With fiis £ the linen rtifuliant biv*' iOtKH' 

yaids of linen lie s('lls the same Xj fXK) yar t of linen in ordnr 
to retrie\e his money (apital (Id.fXK) and the profit from (ir- 
Liilation It IS not the same pieces of money but nther tiie sam* 
(oiiimodity wliidi here ihanges pla< (s tv,ue the i omniodity pa s , 
fioni the spller into tlie hands of the htiyir, and fr<;m the han '' 
( f the buyer, who now becomes stdler, into tho-e an jtl er bu^•^ 
It ’s sold twue and may be sold roj'eatedly thr Uejh the niediurn 
of a senes of nienhaiits And it is pr< i iselv through this rcpeatel 
sale throut*^ iti two fold < hange of pla e of the same < mm lit\ 
that the iiione\ adv m< ed f( i its pur base li\ the fir-t 1 i\er 
nlruved. Us reflux to him effci ltd ’ i one i a',e, C - M T ffe i« 
the twofold (hangc of pKu » of the same mom v the - Ue ^ i 
ioiiiiiiodUy in one fo iii and the pun base of a mm ii'\ r 
another In the other case, M C M' offoi ts the two fi 1 1 ihangt 
of place of the same loinmodity, the withdraw d f dl\iri ei 
money from (in illation It is eMdent tnat the iommolU\ ha' n t 
been finally sold when U passes from the prodmer int > ttu hinl' 
(>f the merchant, in that the latter niereU (.arries on the operalKii 
of selling or efftnts tlie fiinitun of c )inmodity iipital Hut i* 
the same lime it is e\ i lent that what is C M a mere fund ion i I 
Ins capital in Us transient foim if < ommnd it v-c. apital f u the pi i 
due live capitalist, is M C M , a spoiifu increase in the \alue f 
Ills adsaiicc'd mone\ capital, for the menhant One pha-'e <f the 
nic'lainorphosi-' of loinmodities appears here in rO''peit to the me'' 
chant in the form i»f M C -M'. hence as evolution of a di^linit 
kind of capital 

Ihe merchant finally sells his commcidUy that is, the linen 
to tli(> consumer, be it a product i\e consumcT (for instance a 
hlc'aclier), or an individual who acquires the line n for his prnate 
use The merchant thereby reco\ers his adxanced capital (with .i 
profit), and can repeal his operatum anew Had the money sersed 
merely as a means of payment in purchasing the linen, so that 
the merchant would have had to pay only after siv weeks, and had 
lie succeeded in selling before this term was out, ho could have 
paid the linen manufacturer without advancing any money-capital 
of Ins own Had ho not sold it, he would have had to advance 
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liis £3,000 on the date of expiration, instead of on delivery of 
the linen. And if a drop in the market-prices had compeile<l hint 
to sell below’ the purchase price, he would have had to make gooil 
the shortage out of his own capital. 

What is it, then, that lends to commercial capital the charac 
ter of an independently operating capita], whereas in the hand^ 
of the producer who does his own selling it is oh\iously merely 
a special form of his capital in a specific pha.se of the reproduction 
process during its sojourn in the sphere of circulation? 

First: The fact that commodity-capital is finally con\erted 
into money, that it performs its initial metamorphosis, i.e., its 
appropriate fumtion on the market qua commodity-capital wlnl*' 
in the hands of an agent other than the producer, and that this 
function of commodity-capital is effected by the merchant in hi- 
operations, his buying and selling, so that these operations as 
sume the appearance of a separate undertaking distinct from th" 
other functions of industrial capital — and hence of an independent 
undertaking. It is a distinct form of the social division of labour, 
so that part of the function ordinarily perfoirned as a s[ie< lal 
phase of the reproduction process of capital, in this i'a.se — cir 
culation, appears as the evclusive fun> t ion of ‘>pecifi.‘ cirr ulation 
agent distimt from the prodio’er. Flul this alone would by no 
means give this particular business the asjiet t of a function ot 
a specific capital distinct from, and independent of, ludustrod 
capital engaged in the process of repredm tion; indeed, it doi' 
not so appear in < a.ses where trade is carried on by travelliiu' 
salesmen or other direct agents of the industrial cajiilali^t. TIot ' 
fure, there mu''* be a se- ond element involved 

Second: This arises from the fait that in his f-apacity as .01 
independent circulation agent, the merchant advam es money -i.ip 
ital (his own or borrriwedj 'Iho transaction vshuh fur industrui 
capital in the reproduition pr<'i es® amounts merely to C M 
i e., (onverting crmini »dity-i apit.d into nionej lapilal, or ui' : 
sale, assumes for the rnercfiant the form of .M or pio 

chase and sale of the same commodity, and thus of a refluv > 
money-capital which leaves him in the pun base, and leturn-' : • 
him in the sale. 

It IS always C — M, the conversion of commodity-capital into 
money-capital, which for the merchant assumes the form < 1 
M— C — M, inasmuch as he advances capital to purchase commodi 
ties from their producers; it is always the first metamorphosi-' 
of commodity-capital, although for a producer, or for industrial 
capital in process of reproduction, the same transaction nriy 
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amount to M — C, to a reconversion of money into commodities 
(means of production), to the second phase of the metamorphosis. 
Kor the linen producer, the first metamorphosis was C— M, the 
( ouversion of his commodity-capital into money-capital. For 
the merchant the same act appears as M— C, as a conversion 
<.f his money-capital into commodity-capital. Now, if he sells 
this linen to a bleacher, it will mean M— C, i.e., the conversion 
of money-capital into productive capital, this being the second 
metapaorphosis of his commodity-capital for the bleacher, while for 
the merchant it means C— M, the sale of the linen he had bought. 
Hut in fact it is only at this point that the commodity-capital 
produced by the linen manufacturer has been finally sold. In other 
word.s, this M— C— M of the merchant represents no more than 
a middleman's function for C — M between two manufacturers. 
Or let us assume that the linen manufacturer buys yarn from 
a yarn dealer- 'vitli a portion of the value of the sold linen. This 
IS M — G for him. But for the merchant selling the yarn it is C — M. 
the resale of the yarn. As concernim; the yarn in its capacity of 
< ummodity-capital, it is no more than its final sale, whereby it 
passes from the sphere of circulation into that of consumption; it 
H C— M, the consummation of its first metamorphosis. Whether 
the merchant buys, or sells to the industrial capitalist, his 
M— C— M, the circuit of merchant’s capital, always expresses 
what is just C— M, or simply the completion of its first metamor- 
phosis, with regard to the commodity-capital, a transient form of 
industrial capital in process of reproduction. The M — C of 
merchant’s capital is C — M only for the industrial capitalist, not 
fur the commodity-capital produced by him. It is but the transfer 
of commodity-capital from the industrial capitalist to the cir- 
nilation agent. It is not until the merchant’s capital closes C — M 
that functioning commodity-capital performs its final C — M. 
M C— M amounts solely to two C — M’s of the same commodity- 
‘ apual, two successive sales of it, which merely effect its last and 
Hiial .sale. 

Thus, commodity-capital assumes in commercial capital the 
form of an independent type of capital because the merchant 
Advances money-capital, which is realised and functions as capital 
unly by serving exclusively to mediate the metamorphosis of 
‘'ommodity-capital, its function as commodity-capital, i.e., its 
conversion into money, and it accomplishes this by the continual 
purchase and sale of commodities. This is its exclusive operation. 
This activity of effecting the circulation process of industrial 
'^spital is the exclusive function of the money-capital with which 
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the merchant operates. By means of this function he converts 
his money into money-capital, moulds his M into M— C— M , 
and by the same process converts commodity-capital into commer- 
cial capital. 

So long and so far as commercial capital exists in the form of 
commodity-capital, it is obviously nothing else— from the stand- 
point of the reproduction process of the total social capital — but 
a portion of industrial capital in the market in process of metamor- 
phosis, which exists and functions as commodity-capital. It is 
therefore only the money-capital advanced by the merchant 
which is exclusively destined for purchase and sale and for this 
reason never assumes any other form but that of commodity- 
capital and money-capital, never that of productive capital, and is 
always confined to the sphere of circulation of capital — it is only 
this money-capital which is now to be regarded with reference to 
the entire reproduction process of capital. 

As soon as the producer, the linen manufacturer, has sold liis 
30,000 yards to the merchant for £3,000, he uses the money so 
obtained to buy the necessary means of production, so that his 
capital returns to the production process. His process of produc- 
tion continues without interruption. So far as he is concerned, 
the conversion of his commodity into money is accomplished. But 
for the linen itself, as we have seen, its metamorphosis has not 
yet taken place. It has not yet been finally reconverted into money, 
has not yet passed as a use-value into either productive or indi- 
vidual consumption. It is now the linen merchant who represents 
on the market the same commodity-capital originally represented 
by the linen manufacturer. For the latter the process of transfor- 
mation has been curtailed, only to be continued in the merchant's 
hands. 

Had the linen producer been obliged to wait until his liaen 
had really ceased being a commodity, until it has passed into 
the hands of its ultimate buyer, its productive or individual con- 
sumer, his process of reproduction would have been interrupter!. 
Or, to avoid interrupting it, ho would have had to curtail his 
operations, to convert a smaller portion of his linen into yarn, 
coal, labour, etc., in short, into the elements of productive capi- 
tal, and to retain a larger portion of it as a money rc.servc, -so 
that with one portion of his capital on the market in the shape of 
commodities, another would continue the process of production; 
one portion would be on the market in the form of commoilitics. 
while the other returned in the form of money. This division of 
his capital is not abolished by the merchant’s intervention. But 
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wilhout it the portion of money reserve in the capital of circula- 
tion would always have to he greater in relation to the part em- 
ployed in the form of productive capital, and the scale of reproduc- 
tion would have to be restricted accordingly. Instead, however, 
the manufacturer is enabled to constantly employ a larger portion 
of his capital in the actual process of production, and a smaller 
portion as money reserve. 

On the other hand, however, another portion of the social cap- 
ital, til the form of merchant's capita], is kept continually within 
the sphere of circulation. It is employed all the time for the sole 
purpose of buying and selling. Hence there seems to have been 
no more than a replacement of persons holding this capital in 
their hands. 

If, instead of buying £3,000 worth of linen v^ith the purpose 
of selling it again, the merchant had applied these £3,000 pro- 
ductively, tlie productive capital of society would have increased. 
True, the linen manufacturer would then have been obliged to 
hold back a larger portion of his ir'pital as money reserve, and 
likewise the merchant, now transformed into an industrial cap* 
ilalist. On the other .‘.and, if the merchant remains merchant, 
the manufacturer saves time in selling, whith he can devule to 
'■iiporvising the production process, while the merchant must 
apply all bis time to selling. 

if merchant’s capital does not overstep its necessary propor- 
tions, It is to be inferred, 

I) that as a result of the division of labour the capital de\ol'*d 
exclusively to buying and .selling (and this includes not only 
the money required to buy commodities, but also the money which 
imi'^L be invp.sted in labour to maintain the merchant's establish- 
niont, and in his constant capital — the storehouses, transport. 
ct< ) IS .siiiallcT than it >Aould bo if the industrial capitalist were 
c^)Il^t lained to c .irry on the entir'' commercial part of his business 
on his own; 

II) that because the merchant devotes all his time exclusively 
to this business, the producer is able to convert his commoditiM 
more rapidly into money, and, moreover, the commodity-capi- 
• fd itself passes more rapidly through its metamorphosis than it 
'xould iu the hands of the producer; 

3) that in viewing the aggregate merchant's capital in its re- 
lolion to industrial capital, one turnover of merchant’s capital 
may represent not only the turnovers of many capitals in one 
■Sphere of production, but the turnovers of a number of capitals 
•n different spheres of production. The former is the case when. 
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for instance, the linen merchant, after buying the product of some 
linen manufacturer with his £3,000, sells it before the same manu- 
facturer brings another lot of the same quantity to market, ami 
buys, and again sells, the product of another, or several othet 
linen manufactih'ers, thus effecting the turnovers of different cap 
ilals in the same S{diere of production. The latter is the case if, 
for example, the merchant after selling his linen buys silk, 
thus effecting the turnover of a capital in a different sphere of 
production. 

In general, it may be noted that the turnover of industrial cap 
ital is limited not by the time of circulation alone, but also 
by the time of production. The turnover of merchant’s capital 
dealing in one kind of commodity is not merely limited by thi> 
turnover of a single industrial capital, but by that of all indu-- 
trial capitals in the same branch of production. After the mercharu 
has bought and sold the linen of one producer he can buy and 
sell that of another, before the first brings another lot to the 
market. The same merchant’s capital may, therefore, successively 
promote the different turnovers of capitals invested in a certain 
branch of production, with the effect that its turnover is not idin 
tical with the turnovers of a sole industrial capital, and doo^ 
not therefore replace just the single money reserve which th<i’ 
one industrial capitalist would have had to hold in petto. Ttu' 
turnover of merchant’s capital in one sphere of production j'- 
naturally restricted by the total production of that sphere. Iliit 
it is not restricted by the scale of production, or the pM^iod of 
turnover, of any one capital of the same sphere, so far as its period 
of turnover is qualified by its time of production. Suppose, A 
supplies a commodity requiring three months for its production 
After the merchant has bought and sold it, say, in one moot It 
he can buy and sell the same product of some other manufacturer 
Or after he has sold, say, the corn of one farmer, ho can buy an ( 
sell that of another with the same money, etc. The turnover ni 
his capital is restricted by the mass of corn he is able to buy an • 
sell successively within a certain period, for instance, in one year 
while the turnover of the farmer’s capital is, regardless of the tin» 
of turnover, restricted by the time of production, which last- 
one year. 

However, the turnover of the same merchant’s capital ma\ 
equally well effect the turnovers of capitals in different branches 
of woduction. 

In so far as Uie same merchant's capital serves in different turn- 
overs to transform different commodity-capitals successively into 
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money, baying and selling them one after another, it performs 
the same function in its capacity of money-capital with regard 
to commodity-capital, which money in general pmforms by means 
of the number of its turnovers in a given period with regard to 
commodities. 

The turnover of merchant's capital is not identical with the 
turnover, or a single reproduction, of an industrial capital of equal 
size; it is rather equal to the sum of the turnovers of a number of 
such capitals, whether in the same or in different spheres of 
prodaction. The more quickly merchant’s capital is turned over, 
the smaller the portion of total money-capital serving as mer- 
chant s capital; and conversely, the more slowly it is turned over, 
the larger this portion. The less developed production, the larger 
the sum of merchant’s capital in its relation to the sum of the 
commodities thrown into circulation; but the smaller in absolute 
twms, or in comparison with more developed conditions, and 
vice versa, in Mich undeveloped conditions, therefore, the greater 
part of the actual money-capital is in the hands of merchants, 
whose fortune constitutes money wealth vis-a-vis the others. 

The velocity of circulation of the money-capital advanced by 
the merchant depends 1) on the speed with which the process of 
production is renewed and the different processes of production 
are linked together; and 2) on the velocity of consumption 

To accomplish the turnover we have examined above, mer- 
chant's capital does not first have to buy commodities for its full 
amount of value, and then to sell them. Instead, the merchant 
performs both movements simultaneously. His capital then breaks 
up into two parts. One of them consists of commodity-capital, 
and the other of money-capital. He buys and converts his money 
into commodities at one place. Elsewhere, he sells and converts 
another part of his commodity-capital into money. On one side, 
his capital returns to him in the form of money-capital, while on 
the other he gets commodity-capital. The larger the portion in one 
form, the smaller the portion in the other. This alternates and 
balances itself. If the use of money as a medium of circulation 
combines with its use as a means of payment and the attendant 
development of the credit system, then the money-capital part of 
merchant 's capital is reduced still more in relation to the volume of 
the transactions this merchant’s capital effects. If I buy £3,000 
worth of wine on three months' credit and sell all the wine for cash 
before this term expires, 1 do not need to advance a single penny 
for these transactions. In this case it is also quite obvious that the 
money-capital, which here acts as merchant's capital, is nothing 
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more thna industrial capital in its money-capital form, in its 
process of reflux in the form of money. (Hie fact that the manu 
lecturer whd sold £3,000 worth of wine on three months* credit 
may discount his promissory note at the banker’s does not alter 
the matter at all and has nothing to do with the merchant’s cap 

^ I 

ital.) If market-prices should fall in the meantime by, say, 

the merchant, far from making a profit, would recover only £2,70(i 
instead of £3,000. He would have to put up £300 out of his owa 
pocket These £300 would serve merely as a reserve to balance 
the difference in price. But the same applies to the manufacturci 
If he hin3-«elf had sold at falling prices, he would likewise ha\t 
lost £30t), and would not be able to resume production on tlu 
same s'ale without reserve capital. 

The linen merchant buys £3,000 worth of linen from the mam> 
factu’-er. The latter pays, say, £2,000 of the £3,000 for yan. 
He buys this yarn from a yarn dealer. The money which the man 
ufacturcr pays to the yam dealer is not the linen dealer’s money, 
for the latter has received commodities to this amount. It is the 
money-form of the manufacturer’s own capital. Now in the hand*- 
of the yarn dealer these £2,000 appear as returned money-capital 
But to what extent are they that as distinct from the £2,000 rep 
resenting the discarded money-form of the linen and the assumed 
money-foim of the yarn? If the yam dealer bought on credit and 
sold for cash before the expiration of his term of payment, then 
these £2,000 do not contain one penny of merchant’s capital as 
distinct from the money-form which the industrial capital itself 
assumes in the course of its circuit. In so far as commercial capi 
tal is not , therefore, just a form of industrial capital in the mer- 
chant ‘s hands as commodity- or money-capital, it is nothing but 
that portion of money-capital which belongs directly to the 
merchant and circulates in the purchase and sale of commodities 
On a reduced scale this portion represents that part of capital 
advanced for production which should always have to be in the 
hands of the industrialist as money reserve ai^ means of purchase 
and which should always have to circulate as hb money-capital 
This portion, on a reduced scale, is now in the hands of mereban 
capitalists and perform.*) its functions as such in the process of 
circulation. It is that portion of the total capital which, aside 
from what is expended as revenue, must continually circulate on 
the market as a means of purchase in order to maintain the coo 
tinuity of the process of reproduction. The more rapid the proce;'*' 
of reproduction, and the more developed the function of money 
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as a means of payment, i.e., Uie more developed the credit 
system," the smaller that portion is in relation, to the total 
capital. 

Merchant's capital is simply capital functioning in «he tpOere 
of circulation. 'The process of circulation is a phase of the total 
process of reproduction. But no value is produced in the process 
of circulation, and, ther^ore, no surplus-value. Only changes of 
form of the same mass of value take place. In fact, nothing occurs 
there^^ outside the metamorphosis of commodities, and this has 
nothing to do as such either with the creation or change of values. 
If a surplus-value is realised in the sale of produced commodities, 
then this is only because it already existed in them. In the second 
act, the re-exchange of money-capital against commodities (ele- 
ments of production), the buyer therefore does not realise any 
surplus-value either. He merely initiates the production of surplus- 
value through exchanging his money for means of production 
and labour-power. But so far as these metamorphoses requite 
circulation time— time during which capital does not produce 


*• To be able to claaeify merchant’s capital as productive capital, Ram- 
say confounds It with the transportation industry and calls comtaterce "the 
transport of commodities from one place to another.” Mn Buay on tht 
Dlitrtbutton of Weoltkt p. 19.) The same confusion by Verrt (Medltaxioni 
tulU Eeenemim Politico, i 4 (In: Scrlttori elmuiei lUlUni di economia 
politico. Porte modcrno, t. XV, p. 32. — Ed. ]) and by Soy {TrotU d'eeonemie 
politique, I, 14, 15). In his EUoumto of Polttieol Economy (Andover and 
New Yorit, 1835) S.P. Newman says: ”In the existing ectmomical arrange- 
ments of society, the very act, which is performed by the merchant, of 
standing between the producer and the consumer, advancing to the former 
capital and reotf ving products in return, and than handing over these prod- 
ucts to the latter, receiving back capital in return, b a transaction which 
both facilitates the economical proceasas of the community, and adds value 
to the products in relation to wnich it is pofoimed ” (p. 174). Producer and 
consumer thus save time and aaoney throngh the intervention of the 
merchant. This service rsquiras an advance of capital and labour, and must be 
nwarded, "since it adds value to products, for the same products in the hands 
of consumers are worth more |q the hands of producers. ” And so com- 
merce appears to him, as it does to If . Say, as "strictly an act of production ” 
(p. 175). This Newman’s view is fundamentally wrong. The u»e- value of 
a commodity is greater in the of the consumer than in those of the 
producer, because it is first realined by the consumer. For the use-value of 
a ^mmodity doss not servo its end, does not ba^n to function until the 
commodity enters the sphmrs of consumption. So long as it is in the hands 
of the producer. It exists only in potenUnl form. But one does not pay twice 
mr a commodity — first fw its osehango-valne, and then for its use-value. 
By paying for its oxchango-valne, I appropriate its use-value. And its 
oxchange-value is not in the leogt augmented by transferring the commodity 
from the producer or middleman to the consumer. 
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at all, least of all surpltta-value— it restricts the creation of 
values, and the surplus-value expresses itself through the rate of 

S rofit in inverse ratio to the duration of the circulation period, 
lerchant's capital, therefore, does not create either value or 
surplus-value, a^ least not directly. In so far as it contributes to 
shortening the time of circulation, it may help indirectly to 
increase Uie surplus-value produced by the industrial capitalists. 
In so far as it hdps to expand the market and effects the division 
of labour between capitals, hence enabling capital to operate on 
a larger scale, its function promotes the productivity of indus- 
trial capital, and its accumulation. In so far as it shortens circula- 
tion time, it raises the ratio of surplus-value to advanced capital, 
hence the rate of profit. And to the extent that it confines a smaller 
portion of capital to the sphere of circulation in the form of money- 
capital, it increases that portion of capital which is engaged 
directly in production. 
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We have seen id Book II* that the pure funclionf' of capital 
iL the sphere of circulation -the ouerations which the iiidusinal 
apilalist rnu'i perform, first, to realise the value of his coin- 
mod ilies, and second, to reconvert this value into elements of 
production, operations effecting the Metamorphosis of commodil\- 
ajtital, C' M - C, hence the acts oi selling and buying— produi ; 
mitluT value nor siir'dus-v’alue. It was rather si'en that the time 
required for this purpose, objectively in reurard to commodities an ' 
^Mhjettively in regard to the capitalist, sets the limit to the pro- 
'iiution of value and surplus-value What is true of the metamor- 
phosis of commodity-capital in general is, of course, not in the 
least altered by the fact that a part of it mav assume the shape of 
commercial capital, or that the opcratiuos, effecting the metamor- 
phosis of cummodily-capiiai. appear as the special concern of a 
special group of capitalists o’* as the exclusive function of a 
portion of the money-capital. 11 soiling and buying commodities — 
dll' that IS what the metamorphosis of commodity-capital 
C M - C amounts to- by industrial capitalists themselves are no> 
ope-ations which create value or surplus -value, they will cerlainl> 
II M create either of these when carried out by persons other than 
th( industrial capitalists Furthermore, if that portion of the 
!otUi social capital, whic^h must continually be on hand as money- 
lafotal, ID order that the process of reproduction is not interrupt- 
ed by the process of circulation and proceeds continuously— if 
this money-capital creates neither value nor surplus-value, it 
cannot acquire the properties of creating them by l^ing continu- 
ally thrown into circulation by some section of capitalists other 
than the industrial capitalists, to perform the same function. We 


* English edition: Vol. II, pp. 8G-99.— W. 
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have already indicated to what extent merchant's capital may b, 
indirectly productive, and we shall later discuss this point ai 
greatw length. 

Commercial capital, therefore— stripped of all hoterogcncuu^ 
functions, such as storing, expressing, transporting, distribulini.' 
retailing, which^ may be connected with it, and confined to it^ 
true function of buying in order to sell— creates neither value n(>r 
surplus-value, but acts as middleman in their realisation an ' 
thereby simultaneously in the actual exchange of lommodities, i .e , 
in their transfer from hand to hand, in the serial metabolisn) 
Nevertheless, since the circulation phase of industrial capital is just 
as much a phase of the reproduction process as production is, tin 
capital operating independently in the process of cirrulation mu'' 
yield the average annual profit just as well as capital operating it, 
the various branches of production. Should menhant’s capita: 
yield a higher percentage of average profit than industrial capital 
then a portion of the latter 'A'ould transform itself into merrhant ' 
capital. Should it yield a hiwer average profit, then the converf-t 
would result. A portion of the merchant ’s capital would then be 
transformed into industrial capital. No species of capital change^ 
its purpose, or function, with greater ease than merchant 's capita) 
Since merchant’s capital does not itself produce .surplus-valiu , 
it is evident that the surplus-value which it pockets in the foriu 
of average profit must be a portion of the surp]u.s-value produdni 
by the total productive capital. But now the question arises; Ho>\ 
does merchant’s capital attract its share of the surplu.s-value or 
profit produced by the productive capital? 

It is just an illusion that commercial profit is a mere addition 
to, or a nominal rise of, the prices of commodities in exce.ss of 
their value. 

It is plain that the merchant can draw his profit only out of lh*‘ 
price of the commodities ho sells, and plainer still that the profe 
he makes in selling his commodities must be equal to the diffen'n< • 
between his purchase price and bis selling price, i.c., equal 
to the excess of the latter over the former. 

It is possible that additional costs (costs of circulation) may 
enter into the commodities after their purchase and before theii 
sale, and it is also possible that this may not happen. If such 
costs should occur, it is plain that the excess of the selling pri<'< 
over the purchase price would not be all profit. To simplify tip- 
analysis, we shall' assume at this point that no such costs occur. 

For the industrial capitalist the difference between the selling 
price and the purchase price of his commodities is equal to tlu 
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difference belween their price of production and their cost-price, 
or, from the standpoint of the totad social capital, equalXo thediffer- 
ence between the value of the commodities and their cost-price 
for the capitalists, which again comes down to the difference be- 
tween the total quantity of labour and the quantity of paid labour 
incorporated in them. Before the commodities bought by the 
industrial capitalist are thrown back on the market as saleable 
commodities, they pass through the process of production, in which 
alonethe portion of their price to be realised as profit is created. 
Hut it is different with the merchant. The commodities are in his 
hands only so long as they are in the process of circulation. He 
merely continues their sale, the realisation of their price which 
was begun by the productive capitalist, and therefore does not 
cause them to pass through any intermediate process in which 
they could again absorb surplus-value. While the industrial 
capitalist merely realises the previously produced surplus-value, or 
profit, in the process of circulation, the merchant has not only to 
realise his profit during and through circulation, but must first 
make it. There appears to be no other way of doing this outside 
of selling the commodities bought by him from the industrial 
capitalist at their prices of production, or, from the standpoint of 
Hie total commodity-capital, at their values in excess of their prices 
of production, making a nominal extra charge to their prices, 
hence, selling them, from the standpoint of the total commodity- 
capital, above their value, and pocketing this excess of their 
nominal value over their real value; in ^ort, selling them for 
more than they are worth. 

This method of adding an extra charge is easy to grasp. For 
instance, one yard of linen costs 2s. If I want to make a 10% profit 
in reselling it, I must add */jp to the price, hence sell the yard 
at 2s. 2’/,d. The difference between its actual price of production 
and its selling price is then=2*/,d., and this represents a profit 
i>f 10% on 2s. This amounts to my selling the yard to the buyer 
at a price which is in reality the price of l‘/io yard. Or, what 
amounts to the same, it is as though 1 sold to the buyer only '®/n 
of a yard for 2s. and kept ‘/ii of a yard for myself. In fact 1 can 
Imy back Vn of * y*>’d for 2*/jd. at the price of 2s. 2*/jd. per 
yard. This would, therefore, be just a roundabout way of sharing 
•n the surplus-value and surplus-product by a nominal rise in the 
price of commodities. 

This is realisation of commercial profit by raising the price of 
' ornmodities, as it appears at first glance. And, inde^, this whole 
notion that profit.originates from a nominal rise in the price of 
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commodities, or from their sale above their value, springs from 
the observations of commercial capital. 

But it is quickly apparmit on closer inspection that this is mere 
illusion. Asraming capitalist production to be predominant, com- 
mercial (vofit cannot be realist in this manner. (It is here always 
a question of averages, not of isolated cases.) Why do we assume 
that the m^chant can realise a profit of no more than, say, 10 
on his commodities by selling them 10% above their price of pro- 
duction? Because we assume that the producer of these comraodi 
ties, the industrial capitalist (who appears as the producer before 
the outside world, being the personification of industrial capital^ 
had sold them to the dealw at their prices of production. If the 
purchase price of commodities paid by the dealer is equal to their 
price (A production, or, in the last instance, equal to their value, 
so that the price of production or, in the last instance, the value, 
represent the merchant’s cost-price, then, indeed, the excess of 
his selling price over his purchase price— and this differeiuc 
alone is the source of his profit — must be an excess of their com- 
mercial price over their price of production, so that m the final 
analysis the merchant sells all commodities above their value<«. 
But why was it assumed that the industrial capitalist sells ]ii« 
commodities to the merchant at their prices of production? t)r 
rather, what was taken for granted in that assumption? It was that 
merchant’s capital did not go into forming the general rate of prof- 
it (we are dealing with it as yet only in its capacity of commer- 
cial capital). We {woceeded necessarily from this premise m dis- 
cussing the general rate of profit, first, because merchant’s capital 
as such did not exist for us at the time, and, second, because aver- 
age profit, and hence the general rate of profit, had first to be de- 
veloped as a levelling of profits or surplus-values actually produced 
by the industrial capitals in the different sphere of production. 
But in the case of merchant’s capital we are dealing with a 
capital which shares in the profit without participating in its 
production. Hence, it is uow necessary to supplement our earlier 
exposition. 

Suppose, the total industrial capital advanced in the course 
of the year =720e+180r =900 (say million £), and that s' = l(X)%. 
The product ther^ore= 720^ 180a. us call this prod- 
uct or the produced commodity-capital, C, whose value, or price 
of production (since both are identical for the totality of commodi- 
ties) ==1,060, and the rate of profit for the total social capital of 
900=20%. These 20% are, according to our earlier analy^, the 
average rate of profit, since the surplus-value is not calculated 
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hero on this or that capital of any particular composition, but on 
‘he total industrial capital of average composition. Xlius, C - 1 ,r «(). 
md the rate of profit --20%. Lei us now assume, however, that 
aside from these £900 of industrial fapital, there are still 
merchant’s capital, which shares in the profit pro rata to its mag- 
nitude just as the former. According to our issuinption, it i« ' 

>f the total capital of 1,000. Therefore, it participates to ’he 
‘.\tent of m the total surplus-vilue of 180, and thus sei’ire'- 
a profit of 18%. Actually, then, the prout to be distributed among 
the other “/jo of the total capital i.s only— 102. or on the capital 
of 900 likewise-- 18%. Hence, the prme at which C is ‘'old by 
the owners of the indu.strial capital of 400 to the merchants - 

720c -^180y-<- 162, 1,062 If the dealer then adds the average 

profit of 18‘’o to his capital of l^'O he '•ells the commodities at 
1.062-rl8-- 1 ,080, i e., at their price of production, or. from ♦he 
'tandpoint ot the total commodity-capital, it their value, 
although he makes his profit onlv ounng and through the cirro- 
iation proce.s.*', and onlv from an .xco.^-^ of hi^ Celling price "ser 
his purchase price. Yet 'ne does nut soil the cf>mmoditie.s above 
♦ heir value, or abo*e their price of production, precisely because 
he has bought them from the industrial capitalist below their 
.rilup, or below their price of production. 

Thus, merchant’s capital enters the fi rmation of the general 
'ale of profit as a determinant pro rata to part in the total 
capital. Hence, if we say in the given case that the average rate 
of profit- 18®'o, it would — 20°o, if it were not that ♦ 'jo of the total 
capital was merchant’s capital and the general rate of profit 
♦hereby lowered by * jo. This leads to a closer and more compre- 
hensive definition of the price of production By price of pro- 
iuction we mean, just as before, the price of a commodity-- its 
costs (the value of the constant -variable capital contained 'ii 
it) r the average profit. But this average profit is now determined 
differently. It is determined by the total profit produced by the 
total productive capital; but not as calculated on the total pr >- 
ductive capital alone, .so that if this -900, as assumed above 

180 

and the profit~180, then the average rate of profit ^^=20". 

But, rather, as calculated on the total productive-^merchant ’> 
capital, so that with 900 productive and 100 merchant’s capital. 

the average rate of = 'The price of production is, 

therefore=k (the costs) instead of k-^CO. The share of the 
total profit falling to merchant’s capital is thus included in 
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the average rate of profit. The actual value, or price of production, 
of the total eommodity-capital is therefore ^k+p+m (where 
m is commercial profit). The price of production, or the price 
at which the industrial capitalist as such sells his commodities, 
is thus smaller thanHhe actual price of production of the commod- 
ity; or in terms of all commodities taken together, the prices 
at which the class of industrial capitalists sell their commodities 
are lower than their value. Hence, in the above case, GOO (costs) | 
-^18% on 900, or 900 -f- 162= 1,062. It follows, then, that in 
selling a commodity at 118 for which he paid 100 the merchant 
does, indeed, add 18% to the price. But since this commodity, 
for which he paid 100, is really worth 118, he does not sell it above 
its value. We shall henceforth use the term price of production 
in this, its morp precise, sense. It is evident, therefore, that the 
profit of the industrial capitalist equals the excess of the price 
of production of the commodity over its cost-price, and that 
commercial profit, as distinct from this industrial profit, equals 
the excess of the selling price over the price of production of 
the commodity which, for the merchant, is its purchase price; 
but that the actual price of the commodity = its price of produc- 
tion -f-the commercial profit. Just as industrial capital realises 
only such profits as already exist in the value of commodities 
as surplus-value, so merchant’s capital realises profits only 
because the entire surplus-value, or profit, has not as yet been 
fully realised in the price charged for the commodities by the 
industrial capitalist.** The merchant's selling price thus exceeds 
the purchase price not because the former exceeds the total 
value, but because the latter is below this value. 

Merchant’s capital, therefore, participates in levelling surplus- 
value to average profit, although it does not take part in its 
production. Thus, the general rate of profit contains a deduction 
from surplus-value due to merchant’s capital, hence a deduction 
from the profit of industrial capital. 

It follows from the foregoing: 

1) The larger the merchant’s capital in proportion to the 
industrial capital, the smaller the rate of industrial profit, and 
vice versa. 

2) It was demonstrated in the first part that the rate of profit 
is always lower than the rate of the actual surplus-value, i-e-, 
it always understated the intensity of exploitation, as in the 

** John Beliefs (£««ey« abouf the Poor, Manufaeturee, Trade, Planta- 
tions, and Jmmoraltty, London, 1699, p. 10.->£d. ]. 
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above case, 720© -t 18(>v ! 180, the rate of surplus value of 100% 
and a rate of profit of onl> 20% And the difference becomes 
still greater, inasmuch a'’ the average rate of pro fit 'appears smaller 
again, dropping fr. ni 20% 18%, if the share falling to 

merchant’s capital i al'^o taken into account. Thi .f'erage rate of 
profit of the direct capitali'-t exploiter, therefor*- expresses, a 
rate of profit smaller than it ailually is. 

Assuming all ot’.-r > ircurn* t inre'. remaining the same, the 
relative volume of riidli.int ■> rapital ‘with the e^'i ptiori of the 
.>uiall dealer who repr*“i i.t^- a h>hr.d form; is in iav> • <• proportion 
to the velocitj of its. ti.iii(i,,r, hence in inverse pro:» ulion to the 
energy of the proce.s > -f rt pi eduction in general. Ii* the cour'^e of 
scientific analysis, to' ^'•trii, ition of a gimeral ratt of profit ap- 
pears to result from aelu trial c pitals and the.i couipetit 'on. 
and is only later coriad.d. supphuneiileil, and n il'fied bv the 
intervent. on of inerch.uit'* lapital In the ciiursi' <■{ it-? hidorical 
development, however tie prote" i< really nver-'d It !«> the 
commercial capital who li first <i lormines the pr. 'e' <.f omrnod- 
itie.s more or less in aci • r,!ance with their va! o*- oii'l it i*- thi- 
sphere of circulate i. tli“ promote'- t'l procf^-• of 

reproduction, in which a general rate of jirofit i 'iiially take.s 
shape. It is originally the comuierdal profit whi h determines 
the industrial profit. unlil the capitalist mode ol production 
has asserted il.self and the producer himself h 'S become 
incrchant, is commercial profit reduced to that aliquot part of the 
total surplus-value failing to the -'hare of merchant ' ■’apitai a' 
an aliquot part of the i ,t.il capital engaged in the '-i. ’ d proce'^ 
of reproduction. 

It was seen in the sii,n I- nn'iitarv equalisation of p'* fi' through 
the interveiiliou of in* u h.iot capital that no advl.' ■••'lal eUmenl 
I’litered the value id ‘ uiiio /litie*' with the mere I « t s .eJvanced 
money-capital. an<l tl.t* ilu extra charge to the oii e. wherebv 
the merchant make** ho' iTofit, was merely equal h-.t portion 
of the value of the t 'umodities. which productive c.ip’tal had 
n<>t calculated in tin june of pr.iduction. i e., 1. o I* ft < ul The 
case of this mouev c.'pit il e .-imilar to that < ■ '‘n* industrial 
capitalist’s fixed cap lal. '-i o’e it is not con.'-um* v. .'ii i it.'- value, 
therefore, does not m«*ke up .'u element of the valm 'f • lumoditv 
It IS in the purchase price of commodity-capital *hat the mer- 
ihant replaces it.s juim* of pioductiou M, in momy He- ^"*3 
-‘'elling price, a.s j>re\iously .shown, is-=M»-aM where AM 
Mands for the addition to tin price of commoditus determined 
by the general rate of piofit Once he sells tlu i .onmodities. 
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his original money-capital, which he advanced for their purchase, 
returns to him together with this aM. We see once more that his 
money-capital* is nothing but the industrial capitalist's commod- 
ity-capital transformed into money-capital, which affects the 
magnitude of the >ialue of this commodity-capital no more than 
would a direct sale of the latter to the ultimate consumer, instead 
of to the merchant. It, actually, merely anticipates the payment 
of the consumer. However, this is correct only on the condition 
hitherto assumed, that the merchant has no overhead expenses, 
or that aside from the money-capital which he must advance to 
buy commodities from the producer he need not advance any 
other capital, circulating or fixed, in the process of commodity 
metamorphosis, the process of buying and selling. But this is 
not so in reality, as we have seen in the analysis of the costs of 
circulation (Book II, Chap. VI). These costs of circulation are 
partly expenses which the merchant has to reclaim from other 
agents of circulation, and partly expenses arising directly from 
his specific business. 

No matter what the nature of these costs of circulation— whether 
they arise from the purely commercial nature of the merchant s 
establishment as such and hence belong to the merchant ’s specifu 
costs of circulation, or represent items which are charges to: 
subsequent processes of production added in the process of cir- 
culation, such as expressage, transport, storage, etc.— they alway:' 
require of the merchant, aside from bis money-capital, advanced 
to the purchase of commodities, some additional capital for the 
purchase and payment of such means of circulation. As much 
of this element of cost as consists of circulating capital passes 
wholly as an additional element into the selling price of the 
commodities; and as much of it as consists of fixed capital only 
to the extent of its wear and tear. But only as an element which 
forms a nominal value, even if as the purely commercial costs 
of circulation, it does not add any real value to the commoditio.". 
But whether fi.xed or circulating, this entire additional capital 
participates in forming the general rate of profit. 

The purely commercial costs of circulation (hence, excluding 
costs of expressage, shipping, storage, etc.) resolve themselves 
into costs required to realise the value of commodities, to trans- 
form it from commodities into money, or from money into com- 
modities, to effect, their exchange. We leave entirely out of 
consideration all possible processes of production which may 
continue in the process of circulation, and from which the mer- 
chant’s business can be altogether separated; as, in fact, the 
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actual transport industry and expressage may be, and are, indus- 
trial branches entirely distinct from commercially and purchase- 
able and saleable commodities may be stored in docks or 
in other public premises, with the resultant cost of storage being 
charged to the merchant by third persons inasmuch as he has 
to advance it. All this takes place in actual wholesale commerce, 
where merchant’s capital appears in its purest form, unmixed 
wijlh other functions. The express company owner, the railway 
director, and the shipowner, are not “merchants.” The costs 
which we consider here are those of buying and selling. We have 
already remarked earlier that these resolve themselves into 
accounting, book-keeping, marketing, correspondence, etc. The 
constant capital required for this purpose consists of offices, 
paper, postage, etc. The other costs break up into variable capital 
advanced fo** the employment of mercantile wage-workers. 
(Expressage, transport costs, advances for customs duties, etc., 
may partly be considered as being advanced by the merchant in 
purchasing commodities and thus enter the purchase price as 
far as he is concerned.) 

All these costs are not incurred in producing the use-value of 
commodities, but in realising their value. They are pure costs 
of circulation. They do not enter into the immediate process of 
production, but since they are part of the process of circulation 
they are also part of the total process of reproduction. 

The only portion of these costs of interest to us at this point 
IS that advanced as variable capital. (The following questions 
should also be analysed: First, how does the law that only neces- 
sary labour enters the value of commodities operate in the process 
of circulation? Second, how does accumulation obtain in mer- 
chant’s capital? Third, how does merchant’s capital function in 
the actual aggregate reproduction process of society’) 

These costs arise due to the product having the economic 
form of a commodity. 

If the labour-time which the industrial capitalists themselves 
lose while directly selling commodities to one another — hence, 
speaking objectively, the circulation time of the commodities— 
does not add value to these commodities, it is evident that this 
labour-time does not change its nature in the least by falling to 
the merchant instead of the industrial capitalist. The conversion 
of commodities (products) into money, and of money into com- 
modities (means of production) is a necessary function of indus- 
trial capital and, therefore, a necessary operation of the capitalist 
— who is actually but personified capital endowed with a 
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consciousness of its own and a will. But these functions neither 
create value, nor produce surplus-value. By performing these 
operations and carrying on the functions of capital in the sphere 
of circulation after^ the productive capitalist has ceased to be 
involved the merchant merely takes the place of the industrial 
capitalist. The labour-time required in those operations is 
devoted to certain necessary operations of the reproduction process 
of capital, but yields no additional value. If the merchant did 
not perform these operations (hence, did not expend the labour- 
time entailed), he would not be applying his capital as a circu- 
lation agent of industrial capital; he would not then be continu- 
ing the interrupted function of the industrial capitalist, and 
consequently could not participate as a capitalist pro rata to 
his advanced capital, in the mass of profit produced by industrial 
capitalists. In order to share in the mass of surplus-value, to 
expand the value of his advance as capital, the commercial 
capitalist need not employ wage-workers. If his business and 
capital are small, he may be the only worker in it. He is paid 
with that portion of the profit which falls to him through the 
difference between the purchase price paid by him for commod- 
ities and their actual price of production. 

But, on the other hand, the profit realised by the merchant 
on a small amount of advanced capital may be no larger, or 
may even be smaller, than the wages of one of the better-paid 
skilled wage-workers. In fact, he brushes shoulders with many 
direct commercial agents of the productive capitalist, such as 
buyers, sellers, travellers, who enjoy the same or a higher income 
either in the form of wages, or in the form of a share in the profit 
(percentages, bonuses) made from each sale. In the first case, 
the merchant pockets the mercantile profit as an independent 
capitalist; in the other, the salesman, the industrial capitalist’s 
wage-labourer, receives a portion of the profit either in the form 
of wages, or as a proportional share in the profit of the industrial 
capitalist, whose direct agent he is, while his employer pockets 
both the industrial and the commercial profit. But in all these 
cases, although his income may appear to the circulation agent 
as an ordinary wage, as payment for work performed, and although, 
where it does not so appear, the profit may be no larger than the 
wage of a better-paid labourer, his income is derived solely 
from the mercantile profit. This follows from his labour not being 
labour which produces value. 

The lengthening of the act of circulation represents for the 
industrial capitalist 1) a personal loss of time, since it prevents 
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him from performint? in person his function as rnancgf^r of the 
productive process; 2) ,i longer stay of his product in monej- or 
commodity-form, m Ih*- circulation process, hengf in a p- 
where it does not oucnd value and when the din t prod iction 
process is intcrrup’ed If this proces'- i' n 't to h int'orjptHd 
production must i iher he curtailed, or more i i-ue'; -'np-’a! 
must be advancid lo i.iaii.lain the process of pro-! - u.-o o;, the 
same scale. This m< that each time either a sn.f.Hrr profit 
IS -made on the ( .;.!t,il hilhcrlo invested, or th additioail 
money-capital iru''i 1<*- a-ivanced t- make, the- pre : a/- pre'fit 
All this remains umha.ig-d when the merchant taU tJ - place 
of the industrial < apitali'-i. livtf.-.d of the iudu^frie! capi-^list 
devoting more lime to the proce* - of circulation, it i*" th*- nier- 
ihant who is so ci-gage.! instead d the industrial ''r.piiai it 
IS the merchant who advances addiM.-na! capital for c -cvhlt'-n, 
or, what am »ants t.i the -ame Ih-n^'. instead of a larg p trtion 
-d the industrial ipit.-l being ■' -ntinuj.IIy diverte.i into the 
process of circulation It is th merchant’® capital which is 
wholly tied up in u d instead of ii.aking a srnaUer pir fit, 
the industrial capit u-t ’■o'-l yield a portion of hi- profit wh dly 
t < the merchant. So 1- lu' as merchant’s capital remains within 
the bounds in which it i- nece.ssary, the only differmc* h that 
this division of the fiMctoms ol capital reduces the tim tvclu- 
sively used up in tho process cf circulation, that less additional 
capital is advanced fir this purpose, and that the 1 iss m total 
profit, represented hv nurrantile profit, is smaller than it w mid 
otherwise have been, if in the above example, 720c ‘ 180^ ■> ISO,, 
assisted by a men ha. it '• capital of 100, produces a pn.fit of 
11)2, or 18®„, for <he unliistri.'il capitalist, hence implying a 
deduction of 18, then, but f-tr this independent merchant's 
capital, the additMiial capital required would probabU be 200. 
and wo should ha', a ♦ 'al advMice by the industrial capitalist 
of 1,100 instead of ‘KKi. which, ba.sed upon a siirphi' \alu*- of 
180, would yield a rate "f profit of only lO^'n^ . 

If the industrial capitalist who acts as his own merchant 
advances not onK thp additional capital to bu\ new t iriDodi- 
ties before his product in the process of circulation hii' b^'en 
reconverted into money, but also capital (office e^peii-W'. and 
'^ages for commercial euiployee.s) to realise the vain*' cf hi? 
commodity-capital, or, lu other words, for the pr^Ko.^v of circu- 
lation, then these supplements form additional capital, but do 
not create surplu® value. They must be made good oul of the 
value of the commodities, because a portion of the value oi these 
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commodities must be reconverted into these circulation costs. 
But no additional surplus-value is created thereby. So far as 
this concerns the total capital of society, it means in fact that 
a portion of it must be set aside for secondary operations which 
are no part of the self-expansion process, and that this portion 
of the social capital must be continually reproduced for this 
purpose. This reduces the rate of profit for the individual capital- 
ist and for the entire class of industrial capitalists, an effect 
arising from every new investment of additional capital when- 
ever such capital is required to set in motion the same mass of 
variable capital. 

In so far as these additional costs connected with the business 
of circulation are transferred from thp industrial to the commer- 
cial capitalist, there takes place a similar reduction in the rate 
of profit, but to a lesser degree and in a different way. It now 
develops that the merchant advances more capital than would 
be necessary’ if these costs did not exist, and that the profit on 
this additional capital increases the amount of the commercial 
profit, so that more of the merchant’s capital joins industrial 
capital in levelling the average rate of profit and thereby the 
average profit falls. If in our above example an additional capita! 
of 50 is advanced besides the merchant’s capital of 100 to cover 
the costs in question, then the total surplus-value of 180 is distrib- 
uted with respect to a productive capital of 900 plus a merchant 
capital of IW, together — 1,050. The average rate of profit, 
therefore, sinks to 17‘/,%. The industrial capitalist sells his 
commodities to the merchant at 900 -I- 154*/,= 1,054 ‘/'t, and the 
merchant sells them at 1,130 (l.OSO-f-SO for costs which he 
must recover). Moreover, it must be admitted that the division 
between merchant's and industrial capital is accompanied by a 
centralisation of the commercial expenses and, consequently, by 
their reduction. 

The question now arises: What about the commercial wage 
workers employed by the commercial capitalist, here the merchant? 

In one respect, such a commercial employee is a wage-worker 
like any other. In the first place, his labour-power is bought with 
the variable capital of the merchant, not with money expended 
as revenue, and consequently it is not bought for private service*, 
but for the purpose of expanding the value of the capital advanced 
for it. In the second place, the value of his labour-power, and 
thus his wages, are determined as those of other wage-workers, 
i.e., by the cost of production and reproduction of his specific 
labour-power, not by the product of his labour. 
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However, we must make the same distinction between him 
and the wage-workers directly employed by industrial capital 
which exists between industrial capital and merchatit’s capital, 
and thus between the industrial capitalist and the merchant. 
Since the merchant, as a mere agent of circulation, produces 
neither value nor surplus-value (for the additional value which 
be adds to the commodities through hi.s expenses resolves itself 
into an addition of previously existing values, although the 
que.stipn here poses itself, how he preserves this value of his 
constant capital?) it follows that the mercantile workers em- 
ployed by him in these same functions cannot directly create 
surplus-value for him. Here, as in the case of productive labourers, 
we assume that wages are determined by the value of the labour- 
power, and that, hence, the merchant does not enrich himself 
by depressing wages, so that he does not enter into his co.st account 
an advance for labour which he has paid only in part; in other 
words, that he doe< not enrich himself through cheating his 
clerks, etc. 

The difficulty as concerns mercantile wage-workers is by no 
means to explain how they produce direct profits for their em- 
ployer without creating any direct surplus-value (of which profit 
is hut a transmuted form). This question has, indeed, alreadv 
been solved in the general analysis of commercial profits. Just 
as industrial capital makes profit by selling labour embodied 
and realised in commodities, for which it has not paid any equiv- 
alent, so merchant’s capital derives profit from not paying 
in full to productive capital for all the unpaid labour contained 
in the commodities (in commodities, in so far as capital invested 
in their production functions as an aliquot part of the total 
industrial capital), and by demanding payment for this unpaid 
portion still contained in the commodities when making a sale. 
The relation of merchant’s capital to surplus-value is different 
from that of industrial capital. The latter produces surplus- 
value by directly appropriating the unpaid labour of others 
The former appropriates a portion of this surplus-value by having 
this portion transferred from industrial capital to itself. 

It is only through its function of realising values that mer- 
chant’s capital acts as capital in the process of reproduction, 
and hence draws on the surplus-value produced by the total 
capital. The mass of the individual merchant’s profits depends 
on the mass of capital that he can apply in this process, and he 
can apply so much more of it in buying and selling, the more 
the unpaid labour of his clerks. The very function, by virtue of 
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which the merchant’s money becomes capital, is largely don, 
through his employees. The unpaid labour of these clerks, Avhil 
it does no\ create surplus-value, enables him to appropnat, 
surplus-value, which, in effect, amounts to the same thing v^iib 
respect to his capital. It is, therefore, a source of profit for hm. 
Otherwise commerce could never be conducted on a large seal** 
capitalistically. 

Just as the labourer’s unpaid labour directly creates sorpl js 
value for productive capital, so the unpaid labour of th, 
commercial wage-worker secure.s a share of this s.irplu value f,., 
merchant’s capital. 

The difficulty lies here: Since the merchant’s labour tone ,i' ' 
labour do not create value, although tluy secure for him a sba' 
of already produced surplus-value, how does the matter sthu i 
with the variable capital which he la>s out in purchasiug < 
mercial labour-power? Is this variable capital to he inclutlei) 1 1 
the cost outlays of the advanced merchant’s CHpital''* If i.> ' 
this appears to conflict w'ith the law of equalisation of the riil>* < f 
profit; what capitalist would advance 150 if he could ch.ir^'i 
only 100 to advanced capital? If so, it seems to conflict woth tt,,- 
nature of merchant’s capital, since this kind of capitnl doe.s 'i< t 
act as capital by setting in motion the labour of others, ind.i 
trial capital does, but rather by doing its own work, i.e , per 
forming the functions of buying and selling, this being preci.sel> 
the means and the reason why it receives a portion of the .<^iirplu, 
value produced by the indu.strial capital. 

(We must therefore analyse the following points: the mer 
chant’s variable capital; the law of nece.ssary labour in the sphere 
of circulation; how the merchant’s labour maintains the viiliu 
of his constant capital; the part played by merchant’s lapitu) 
in the process of reproduction as a whole; and, finally, tin* dupli 
cation in commodity-capital and money-capital, on the one 
hand, and in commercial capital and money-dealing capital oi. 
the other.) 

If every merchant had only as much capital as he hi ruse it wen 
able to turn over by his own labour, there would be uifmit' 
fragmentation of merchant’s capital. This fragmentation would 
increase in the same proportion as productive capital raised 
production and operated with greater masses in thn for «vard 
march of the capitalist mode of production. Hence, an increasing 
disproportion of the two. Capital in the sphere of circulation 
would become decentralised in the same proportion as it becami 
centralised in the sphere of production. The purely commercial 
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busiaess of the industrial capitalist, and thus his purely com- 
mercial expenses, would expand infinitely thereby, (er he would 
have to deal with, say, 1,000 merchants, instead of 100. Thus, 
the advantages of independently operating merchant’s capital 
would largely be lost. And not the purely commercial expenses 
dlone, but also the other costs of circulation, such as sorting, 
cxpressage, etc., would grow. This, as far as the industrial capital 
is concerned. Now let us consider merchant’s capital. Firstly, 
the purely commercial operations. It does not take more time 
to deal with large figures than with small ones. It takes ten 
times as much time to make 10 purchases at £100 each as it 
does to make one purchase at £1,000. It takes ten times as much 
correspondence, paper, and postage, to correspond with 10 small 
merchants as it does with one large merchant. The clearly defined 
division of labour in a commercial office, in which one keeps 
the books, another lo^ks after money matters, a third has charge 
of correspondence, one buys, another sells, a third travels, etc., 
saves immense quantities of labour-time, so that the number 
of workers employed in wholesale commerce are in no way related 
to the comparative size of the establishment. This is so, because 
in commerce much more than in industry the same function 
requires the same labour-time, whether performed on a large or 
a small scale. This is the reason why concentration appears 
earlier historically in the merchant’s business than in the indus- 
trial workshop. Further, regarding outlays in constant capital. 
One hundred small offices cost incomparably more than one large 
office, 100 small warehouses mote than a large one, etc. The costs 
of transport, which enter the accounts of a commercial establish- 
ment at least as costs to be advanced, grow with the fragmentation. 

The industrial capitalist would have to lay out more in labour 
and in circulation costs in the commercial part of his business. 
The same merchant’s capital, when divided among many small 
capitalists, would, owing to this fragmentation, require more 
labourers to perform its functions, and more merchant’s capital 
would, furthermore, be needed to turn over the same commodity- 
capital. 

Suppose B is the entire merchant’s capital directly applied in 
l^uying and selling commodities, and b the corresponding varia- 
l*lc capital paid out in wages to the commercial employees. 
Then B-4 b is smaller than the total merchant’s capital, B, would 
1^® if every merchant had to get along without assistants, hence 
'J'ould invest noth ing in b. However, we have not yet overcome 
difficulty. 
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The selling price of the commodities must suffice 1) to pay the 
average profit on B+b. This is explained if only by the fact 
that B+b is generally a reduction of the original B, representing 
a smaller merchant's capital than would be required without b. 
But this selling price must suffice 2) to cover not only the addi- 
tional profit on b, but to replace also the paid wages, the mer- 
chant’s variable bapital=b. This last consideration gives rise 
to the difficulty. Does b represent a new constituent of the 
price, or is it merely a part of the profit made by means of 
B+b, which appears as wages only so far as the mercantile 
wage-worker is concerned, and as concerns the merchant simply 
replaces variable capital? In the latter case, the merchant’s 
profit on his advanced capital B+b would just equal the profit 
due to B by virtue of the general rate, plus b, which he pays out 
in the form of wages, but which does not itself yield a profit 

The crux of the matter is, indeed, to find the limits (mathemati- 
cally speaking) of b. Let us first accurately define the problem. 
Let B stand for capital invested directly in buying ana selling 
commodities, K for the constant capital (actual handling costs) 
consumed in this function, and b for the variable capital invested 
by the merchant. 

Recovering B offers no difficulties at all. For the merchant 
it is simply the realised purchase price, and the price of produc- 
tion for the manufacturer. It is the price paid by the merchant, 
and in reselling he recovers B as part of his selling price; in addi- 
tion to this B, ha makes a profit on B, as previously explained. 
For example, let the commodity cost £100. Suppose the profit 
is 10%. In that case, the commodity is sold at 110. The commod- 
ity previously cost 100, and the merchant’s capital of 100 merely 
adds 10 to it. 

Now if we look at K, it is at most as large as, but in fact smaller 
than, the portion of constant capital which the producer would 
use up in buying and selling, but then it would form an addition 
to the constant capital he requires directly in production. This 
portion, nonetheless, must be continually recovered in the price 
of the commodity, or, what amounts to the same, a correspond- 
ing portion of the commodity must be continually expended in 
this form, or, from the standpoint of the total capital of society, 
must be continually reproduced in this form. This portion of 
the advanced constant capital would have a limiting effect on 
the rate of profit, just as the entire mass of it directly invested 
in production. In so far as the industrial capitalist leaves the 
commercial part of his business to the merchant, he need not 
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advance this part of the capital. The merchant advances it in 
his stead. In a way, he does this but nominally, since a merchant 
neither produces, nor reproduces, the constant capital consumed 
by him (the actual handling costs). Its production appears a 
separate business, or at least a part of the business, of some 
industrial capitalists who thus play a role similar to those who 
supply constant capital to producers of necessities of life. First, 
therefore, the merchant has this constant capital recovered for 
him and, secondly, receives his profit on it. Through both of 
these, therefore, the industrial capitalist's profit is reduced. But 
owing to economising and concentration which are bound up 
wiin division of labour, it shrinks less than it would if he himself 
had to advance this capital. The reduction in the rate of profit 
IS less, because the capital thus advanced is less. 

So far, then, the selling price is made up of B+K+the profit 
on B+K. This portion of it offers no further difficulties. But 
now b, the variable capital advanced by the merchant, enters 
into it. 

The resultant se’ling price Ls B +-K + b-^-the profit on B+K 4 - 
+ the profit on b. 

B merely recovers the purchas»> price and adds nothing' to it 
out the profit on B K aads thi profit on K, and K itself; but 
K I the profit on K, the part of the circulation costs advanced in 
the form of constant capital+the corresponding average profit, 
i\ouId be larger in the hands of the industrial capitalist than in 
the merchant’s. The shrinking of the average profit appears in 
the form of the full average profit calculated after deducting 
H~>-K from the advanced industrial capital, with the deduction 
from the average profit on B-rK paid to the merchant, so that 
this deduction appears as the profit of a specific capital, mer- 
chant 's capital. 

But the situation is different with respect to b-rthe profit on 
h, or, 111 the present case, where the rate of profit is assumed— 
- 10%, with b-i-^/|ob. And the real difficulty lies here. 

What the merchant buys with b is, according to our assump- 
tion. nothing but commercial labour, hence labour required tc 
perform the functions of circulating capital, C— M and M— C. 
But commercial labour is the labour generally necessary for 
a capital to operate as merchant’s capital, to help convert com- 
modities into money and money into commodities. It is labour 
which realises, but does not create, values. And only in so far 
as a capital performs these functions — hence a capitalist per- 
forms these operations, or this work with his capital — does it 
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serve as merchant’s capital and participate iu regulating the 
general rate of profit, i e., draw its dividends out of the total 
profit. But*(b -* the profit on b) appears to include, first, payment 
for laboar (for it makes no difference whether the iiiduatrial 
capitalist pays the merchant foi hia own labour, or the labour 
of the clerkr paid by the m. reliant), and secondij, the profit 
on the payment for this labour which the merchant would ha\e 
to perform in person. First, n.erchant’s capital gets its b refund 
ed, and, secondly, he make'^ tin* profit on it Tbi.' arises from 
the fact, therefore, that, first, it jequires paymejjt fitc the work 
whereby it operates as capital, and that secondlv 

it demand.<« the profit, because it operates as capiial i e , beiauso 
it performs work for which piofit is paid to it a.'- fiinrtionin? 
capital. This is therefore, the question to be s„)v( d. 

Let us as-sume that B-=-100, b 10, and the rate of profit 10 
We take it that K=0, in order to leave out of consideration this 
element of the purchase price, which does not bet. ng here ana 
has already been accounted for. Hence, the selling price would 
= B t p j-b ! p (=-B-f Bp'+b 1 bp'; where p stands for the rate 
of profit)--100 ^10 }-10f 1=-121. 

But if b were not invested by the merchant in wages — siiice b 
IS paid only for commercial labour, hence labour required to 
realise the value of the commodity-capital thrown on the market 
by industrial capital— the matter would stand as foil 'ws to buy 
or sell for B- 100, the merchant would devote hb time, anil 
we wish to assume that this i.s the only time at his disposal. 
The commercial Jabour represented by b, or 10, if paid for by 
profit instead of wages, would presuppose another nurchant’s 
capital 100, since at 10% this makes b 10. This .second B 100 
would iiot additionally go into the price of coui n jd<tie.s, but 
the 10°„ V 'uld. There would hercc, be two operation'- .>1 100 
= 200, that vould buy commodities at 200 |- 20 

Since rrierchanl’s capital is absolutely nothing i an incL 
vidiialis'd form of a portion of industrial capitsf engaged in 
the pro* eso of circulation, al' questions referring In O must be 
solved by representing the preOdem primarily in a form, ut 
which the j henomene peculiar to merchant’s cap''.il do nol 
yet appeal independently, hut still in direct coaneilion 
with industfial capital, as a hrunch of it. As an rffnc', distinci 
from a wrj<'’';hop, mercantile capital operates con^uiuslly in tin 
circulation process. It is he»o -in the office of ibe industrial 
capitalist himself —that we must first analyse the- b now undei 
consideration 
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The office is from the outset always infinitesimally small com- 
pared to the industrial workshop. As for the rest, it is clear that 
as the scale of production is extended, commercial operations 
required constantly for the circulation of industrial capital, in 
order to sell the product existing as commodity-capital, to recon- 
vert the money so received into means of production, and to 
keep account of the whole process, multiply accordingly. Cal- 
culation of prices, hook-keeping, managing funds, correspond- 
ence-all belong under this head. The more developed the 
scale of production, the greater, even if not proportionately 
greater, the commercial operations of the industrial capital, 
and consequently the labour and other costs of circulation in- 
volved in realising value and surplus-value. This necessitates the 
employment of commercial wage-workers who make up the 
actual office staff. The outlay for these although made in the 
form of wages, differs from the variable capital laid out in pur- 
chasing productive labour. It increases the outlay of the indus- 
trial capitalidi, the mass of the capital to be advanced, without 
directly increasing surplus-value. Because it is an outlay for 
labour employed solely in realising value already created. Like 
every other outlay of this kind, it reduces the rate of profit be- 
cause the advanced '.apital increases, but not the surplus-value 
If surplus-value s remains constant while advanced capital 


C increases to C -f-AC, then the rate of profit 


is replaced by the 


smaller rate of profit The industrial capitalist endeavours. 


therefore, to cut these expenses of circulation down to a mini- 
mum, just as his expenses for constant capital. Hence, indus- 
trial capital does not maintain the same attitude to its 
commercial wage-labourers as it does to its productive wage- 
labourers. The more productive wage-labourers it employs under 
otherwise equal circumstances, the greater the output, and the 
greater the surplus-value, or profit. Conversely, however, the 
larger the scale of production, the greater the quantity of value 
and surplus-value to be realised, the greater the produced 
commodity-capital, the greater are the absolute, if not relative, 
"office costs, giving rise to a kind of division of labour. To wbat 
extent profit is the precondition for these outlays, is seen, among 
other things, from the fact that with the increase of commercial 
salaries, a part of them is frequently paid by a share in the profit. 
It IS in the nature of things that labour consisting merely of 
intermediate operations connected partly with calculating values. 
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partly with realising them, and partly with reconverting the 
realised m/iney into means of production, is a labour whose 
magnitude therefore depends on the quantity of the produced 
values that have to be realised, and does not act as the cause, 
like directly productive labour, but ratber as an effect, of the 
respective magnitudes and masses of these values. The same 
applies to the, other costs of circulation. To. do much measuring, 
weighing, packing, and transporting, much must be on hand. The 
amount of packing, transporting, etc., depends on the quantity of 
commodities which are the objects of this activity, not vice versa. 

The commercial worker produces no surplus-value directly. 
But the price of bis labour is determined by the value of his 
labour-power, hence by its costs of production, while the appli- 
cation of this labour-power, its exertion, expenditure of energy, 
and wear and tear, is as in the case of every other wage-labourer 
by no means limited by its value, liis wage, therefore, i.s not 
necessarily proportionate to the mass of proGt which he helps 
the capitalist to realise. What he costs the capitalist and what 
he brings in for him, are two different things. He creates no direct 
surplus-value, but adds to the capitalist’s income by helping 
him to reduce the cost of realising surplus-value. Inasmuch as 
he performs partly unpaid labour. The commercial worker, in 
the strict sense of the term, belongs to the better-paid class of 
wage-workers— to those whose labour is classed as skilled and 
stands above average labour. Yet the wage tends to fall, even in 
relation to average labour, with the advance of the capitalist 
mode of production. This is due partly to the division of labour 
in the office, implying a one-sided development of the labour 
capacity, the cost of which does not fall entirely on the capital- 
ist, since the labourer's skill develops by itself through the 
exercise of his function, and all the more rapidly as division of 
labour makes it more one-sided. Secondly, because the necessary 
training, knowledge of commercial practices, languages, etc., 
is more and more rapidly, easily, universally and cheaply re- 
produced with the progress of science and public education the 
more the capitalist mode of production directs teaching methods, 
etc., towards practical purposes. The universality of public edu- 
cation enables capitalists to recruit such labourers from classes 
that formerly had no access to such trades and were accustomed 
to a lower standard of living. Moreover, this increases supply, 
and hence competition. With few exceptions, the labour-power 
of these people is therefore devaluated with the progress of capi- 
talist production. Their wage falls, while their labour capacity 
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increases. The capitalist increases the number of these labourers 
whenever he has more value and profits to realise., The increase 
of this labour is always a result, never a cause of more surplus- 
value.”* 


There is duplication, therefore. On the one hand, the functions 
j'i commodity-capital and money-capital (hence further designat- 
ed as merchant ’.s capital) are general definite forms assumed by 
industrial capital. On the other hand, specific capitals, and 
therefore specific groups of capitali.sts, are oxclusively devoted 
to these functions, and these functions thus develop into specific 
spheres of self expansion of capital 

• n the case of mercantile capital, the commercial functions and 
circulation costs are found only in individualised form. That 
ide of industrial capital which is devoted to circulation, con- 
tinuously exists not only in ‘he shape of commodity-capital and 
money-capital, but also in the office alongside the workshop. 
But I. becomes independent :n the case of mercantile capital. 
In the latter's case, the office is its only workshop. The portion 
of capital employed in the .orm of circulation costs appears 
much larger in the case >A the big merchant than in that of the 
industrialist, bt ause be.sides their own offices connected with 
v'very industrial work.shop, that part of capital which would have 
to be so applied by the entire class of industrial capitalists is 
concentrated in the hands .jf a few merchants, who in carrying 
out the functions of circulation also provide for the growing 
expimses incidental to their continuation. 

To industrial capital the costs of circulation appear as unpro- 
ductive expou.ses, and so they are To the merchant they appear 
as a source of Ins profit, proportional, given the general rate ot 
profit, to their size. The outlay to be made for these circulation 
costs IS, therefore, a productive investment for mercantile capital. 
And for this reason, the commercial labour which it buys is 
likewi.se immediately productive for it. 

*** How well this forecast of the fate of the commercial proletariat, written 
iQ 1865, has stood the test of time can be corroborated by hundreds of German 
•'ierks, who are trained in ail commercial operations and acquainted with 
throe or four languages, and oiler their services in vain in London City at 
25 shiilings per week, which is far below the wages of a good machine. \ 
blank of two pages in the manuscript .ndicates that this point was to have 
been treated at greater length. For the rost, we refer the reader to Book 11 
(Kap. VI, S. 105-13) (“The Costs of Circulation”) {^nglish edition: Vol. 
JI, ('h. VI, pp. 12^36.— ], where various matters belonging under this 
bead have already been discussed.— 



CHAPTEll XVIII 

THE TURNOVER OF MERCHANT’S CAPITAL, 

PRICES 

The turnover of industrial capital is a combination of its 
period of production and time of circulation, and therefore em- 
braces the entire process of production. The turnover of mer- 
chant's capital, on the other hand, being in reality nothing but 
an alienated movement of commodity-capital, represents only the 
first phase in the metamorphosis of a commodity, C — M, as the 
refluent movement of a specific capital; M~C, C— M, is, from 
the mercantile point of view, the turnover of merchant’s capital. 
The merchant buys, converting his money into commodities, 
then sells, converting the latter back into money, and so forth 
in constant repetition. Within circulation, the metamorphosis 
of industrial capital always presents itself in the form of 
Cj— M— Cj; the money realised by the .sale of the produced com- 
modity Cj is used to purchase new means of production, Cj. 
This amounts to a practical exchange of C, for C,, and the same 
money thus changes hands twice. Its movement mediates the 
exchange of two different kinds of commodities^ C, and Cj. But 
in the case of the merchant, it is, conversely, the same commodity 
which changes hands twice in M— C— M'. It merely promotes 
the reflux of his money. 

If, for example, a certain merchant’s capital is £100, and for 
these £100 the merchant buys commodities and sells them for 
£110, then his capital of £100 has completed one turnover, and 
the number of such turnovers per year depends on the number of 
times this movement M— C— M' is repeated. 

We here leave entirely out of consideration the costs which 
may be concealed in the difference between the purchase price 
and the selling price, since these do not alter in any way the form, 
which we are now analysing. 
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Th<* nurnlx.: (f tiirnoM'r.s of <i given merchant V capital, there- 
fore, IS anaiogoio lu ifns ease t > the repeated r\rhs of money as 
a mere medium of (iniila^ion Just as the same tffaler buy'*- ten 
tiim^'- its valu lit I ommod it les m making t» n cycl"' so the sime 
money ( apital of th« niirchant, when turned over tin tunes 
liiiys ten turn it-- valii" in ( ornniodities oi nalises a total 
(onimodilv lajital of tt n tiiiiis its vahn a nierttiaut s capital of 
KK), for instaiiM a No fold \alu< 1 (KX* Hut th rt is thii differ 
eiK r In tin I (/ m ir*ev a*- a raedMjn> of ru jlation it the 
'•arne piece of mo ' th it paws through lifffent hands »hi"' 

! eatedly pirfiim'ip the same Munition ind heme making up 
lor the lua'--' if thi iMiulating piues of m joi , lu i*s \(Iocil'' 
Blit in ihi im . 1 1 n* ’ c • e it is th* s,imi rnom v c u it jl, the ••arne 
money \ ilue reg.iulh of what jnecfs of rm lu y >' may In 

c imposed whnh i juaf<dlv hiiys and sdh c ur nodit ramtal to 
till amount of i s vah. .md 'vlin h therefor.' r« t -ns t tl sanu 
hands, thi same j oiiit of depai'ure \t aM i< , va’iif plui 

s irplus hif T* I h I'ai terisi s is turnover e a eapiNit tern- 

<i\e" 11 alwa' withl.iws more nonev Irom irculatom than it 

(hiows in It 1 silf evident, anv rate that an arcilerated 
t.inu.ver of iiiuhant's e^pita' gum a divtJoped r. dit s\,‘,i.i 
the fumtioi. of 'Tiin’’y as a mtin-. ol jimiii* '• rede oi u .'f ^ 

implies a lu ir r.ip d circulation of Itu sa'u quaol "v of 

menev 

A repeated turno' ei of lomimrcial capital hiWivir never 
connotes niou than repeated buying and selling while a r.'j eat- 
en turnover of 'udoilnal capital connoles the j^nodiciiv and 
renovation id tin mtire reproducti m proiess (whii h ini hides the 
process of ( on u.i.p* ion) K.tr merchant’s mpita' this appears 
merely as an estirnil condition Industrial capital must contin 
naily bring ( nnirnddie® to the market and w thdraw them 
from it, in ordi i th*t rapid turnovf of merchant's capital may 
remain possihh !• th*' process of reprodeitiin is slow then so 
IS the turnnvir of meiclmit’s capital True nier hint's capital 
promohs the t irm v.r i f | luctive • apdal I it oply in so far 
IS it bhorteiis its til’ll of iircilation It ha-> no a r« influence 
on the time if prod • t on which is also a b»"rier to the period 
cd turn iver of ’id 'i i» i ipital This is th f I I irru’r for the 
turnover of m« h .n* ^ tal Scnondly i d* f' n\ thi harrier 
formed by repfoductiv’i mnsumption the tur. let of mi" hint s 
capital IS ultimately limited by the velocity and votema c»f the 
total individual consumption, since all th^ commodity capital 
which IS part of the consumption-fund depend on it 
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However (aside from the turnovers in the world of commerre, 
in which one merchant always sells the same commodity ti; 
another, and*this sort of circulation may appear highly prosperous 
in times of speculation), the merchant’s capital, in the fir'' 
place, curtails phase C— M for productive capital Secondh, 
under the modern credit system it disposes of a large portion ol 
the total social money-capital, so that it can repeat its purchase.' 
e\en before it has definitely sold what has previously been pur- 
chased. And It IS immaterial in this case, whether our merchant 
sells directly to the ultimate con.sumer, or there are a dozen other 
intermediate merchants between them. Owing to the immense 
elasticity of the reproduction process, which may always be 
pushed beyond any given bounds, it does not encounter any 
obstacle in production itself, or at best a very elastic one Asidt- 
from the separation of C— M and M— C, which follows from the 
nature of the commodities, a fictitious demand is then created. 
In spite of its independent status, the movemeni of merchant 's- 
capital IS never more than the movement of industrial capital 
within the sphere of circulation. But by virtue of its indepouuen!. 
status it moves, within certain limits, independently of the 
bounds of the reproduction process and thereby even drives the 
latter beyond its bounds. This internal dependence and oteriiAi 
independence push merchant's capital to a point when' th" 
internal connection is violently restored through a crism. 

Hence the phenomenon that crises do not come to the surface, 
do not break out, in the retail business first, which deals with 
direct consumption, but in the spheres of wholesale trade, anu 
of banking, which places the money-capital of society at the 
disposal of the former. 

The manufacturer may actually sell to the exporter, and the 
exporter, in his turn, to his foreign customer; the importer may 
sell liis raw materials to the manufacturer, and the latter may 
sell his products to the wholesale merchant, etc. But at some 
particular imperceptible point the goods he unsold, oi else, 
again, all producers and middlemen may gradually becomi- 
overstocked. Consumption is then generally at its highest, either 
because one industrial capitalist sets a succession oi others ii- 
motion; or because the labourers employed by them are fully 
employed and have more to spend than usual. The capitalists' 
expenditures increase together with their growing income. Be- 
sides, as we have seen (Book II, Part III*), continuous circulation 


* English edition: Vol. 11, pp. 422-25, 429-33.— £d. 
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takes place between constant capital and constant capital (even 
regardless of accelerated accumulation). It is at first* independent 
of individual consumption because it never enters the latter. 
But this consumption definitely limits it nevertheless, since 
constant capital is never produced for its own sake but solely 
because more of it is needed in spheres of production whose 
products go into individual consumption. However, this may go 
on undisturbed for some time, stimulated by prospective demand, 
and in such branches, therefore, the business of merchants and 
industrialists goes briskly forth. The crisis occurs when the returns 
ot merchants who sell in distant markets (or whose supplies have 
also accumulated on the home market) become so slow and meagre 
that the banks press for payment, or promissory notes for pur 
chased commodities become due before the latter have been resold. 
Then forced sales take place, sales in order to meet payments. 
Then comes the crash, which bungs the illusory prosperity to 
an abrupt end. 

But the superficiality and meaninglessness of the turnover 
of merchant’s capital are still > reater, because the turnover of 
one and the same merchant’!, capital may simultaneously ..r 
successively promote the turnovers of .several productive capi- 
tals. 

The turnover of merchant's capital does not just promote the 
turnovers of several industrial capitals, it can also expedite the 
opposite phases of the metamorphosis of commodity-capital. 
For instance, the merchant buys linen from the manufacturer and 
<^eils it to the bleacher. In this case, therefore the turnover of 
the same merchant’s capital — in fact, the same C — M, a realisa- 
tion of the linen — repre.senls two opposite phases for two differ- 
ent industrial capitals, inasmuen as the merchant sells for 
productive consumption, his C— M is always M — C for one 
industrial c.apitalist, and his M — C always C — M for another 
industrial capitalist. 

If we leave out K, the cucuiation costs, as we do in this chap- 
ter, if, in other words, we leave aside that portion of capital which 
the merchant advances along with the money required to purchase 
commodities, it follows that we also omit aK. the additional 
profit made on this additional capital. This is thus the strictly 
logical and mathematically correct mode of analysis if we 
want to see how profit and turnover of merchant s capital affect 
prices. 

If the price of production of 1 lb. of sugar were £1, the mer- 
chant could buy 100 lbs. of sugar with £100. If he buys and sells 
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this quantity in the course of the year, and if the average annual 
rate of pro fib is 15%, he would add £15 to the £100, and 3s. 
to £1, the price of production of 1 lb. of sugar. That is, he would 
sell 1 Ib. of sugar at £1 3s. But if the price of production of 1 lb. 
of sugar should fall to Is., the merchant could buy 2,000 lbs. 
of sugar with £100, and sell the sugar at Is. l*/(d. per lb. The 
annual profit on*- capital invested in the sugar business would 
still be £15 on each £100. But the merchant has to sell 100 lbs. 
in the first case, and 2,000 lbs. in the second. The high or low 
level of the price of production has nothing to do with the rate 
of profit. But it would greatly and decisively affect that aliquot 
part of the selling price of each lb. of sugar, which resolves itself 
in mercantile profit, i.e., the addition to the price which the 
merchant makes on a certain quantity of commodities or products. 
If the price of production of a commodity is small, so, too, the 
amount the merchant advances in its purchase price, i.e., for 
a certain quantity of it. Hence, with a given rate of profit, the 
amount of profit he makes on this quantity of cheap commodities 
is small as well. Or, what amounts to the same, he can then 
buy with a certain amount of capital, say, 100, a larger quantity 
of these cheap commodities, and the total profit of 15, which 
he makes per 100, breaks up into small fractions over each indi- 
vidual piece or portion belonging to this mass of commodities. 
If the opposite takes place, then the reverse is true. This depends 
entirely on the greater or smaller productivity of the industrial 
capital in whose .products he trades. If we except the cases in 
which the merchant is a monopolist and simultaneously monopo- 
lises production, as did the Dutch East India Company in its 
day, nothing can be more ridiculous than the current idea that 
it depends on the merchant whether he sells many commodities 
at a small profit or few commodities at a large profit on each 
individual piece of the commodities. The two limits of his selling 
price are: on the one hand, the price of production of the commod- 
ities, over which he has no control; on the other band, the 
average rate of profit, over which he has just as little control. 
The only thing up to him to decide is whether he wants to deal 
in dear or in cheap commodities, and even here the size of his 
available capital and other circumstances also have their effect. 
Therefore, it depends wholly on the degree of development of 
the capitalist mode of production, not on the merchant’s good- 
will, what course he shall follow. A purely commercial company 
like the old Dutch East India Company, which had a monopoly 
of production, could fancy that it could continue a method 
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adapted at best to th« bt^iiinings of capitalo^t Auction under 
entirely changed c eiJitions 

The following (trtanri lances, among othei-<, Ik j> t > mdiitain 
that popular prcje !• t , ^hicb, like all fdl->* (um i ‘ions of } jbl. 
etc , arises f»‘om tin ( b ♦Ttion of puie coni’ i < Mil m« *t»tds 
prejudice 

Fir^t phciioiTxut cf loinpetition win b t j\'''\er ajply 
merely to the distiibutn n of menanlile pi P i , mg m< nil 
ual merchants th Mi ar^ holders of the * )*t)) i u*.* ca i al 
if one, for cxampl* MU'-.,! dper lu ordci 1 due 'nsconjuti ut‘- 
off the field 

Secondly an icoio n»->t of the calibre d Pi f P isihci nid\ 
still imagine in 1 etp/ig that it was ‘comm i and hu ini 
tarian”* grounds, wf uh pio luced the f hang o I ng pru ml 
that it was not a usult of a re\olulionise<i ut 1 1 A proda<li ni 

Thirdly if prcido tion puce-, fall due to »,r • »i pi id o tivit\ 
of labour, and selling prices fall tor the same ’r i* ri the dc mind 
and with ’* the mark t prnes, » ften rise e,»n faster than ihe 
supjtly, so 111 t sMlinr prices vitdd mor’ llm tin a^eiagt 
profit 

Fourthly a irMrchant niaj rcdii e h’ '• dh ig jiice ( 1 >ch is 
never more than t r^luc^tion of the usual j”- P lat hi » M t 
the price) so as to tuiu over a larger apila! mve rapillj 'll 
these are matters tbit only concern compeMt n between the 
merchants themselves. 

We have already shown in Book !*• that high i r low lomrn xl 
ity-pncea do not determine either the ma'=-^ of syrplu'' value 
produced by a given » apital, or the rate of surplus \ ilue although 
the price of a commodity, and with it Ih* '’bate of su-pius 
value in this pri. e, »•< or smaller, dep'’’ nug on Mu* rcla 


*« “Profit, o'j the gene al pnnriple i>. always \U * i® what'' ‘r be 
price, keeping ita place bkc an incumbent bodv cm t, «. '• ceding or sinking 
tide As, therefon , pn' os t e a tradesman raises price a piuesfall « trades 
man lowers price " (torbol. An Inquiry into C i et of thi " alth 
of Indivldunh, London, 1841, p 20) Here, as m *he tex» generally it k 
only a matter c'f ordinary commerce, not of spoculation The amK® s of 
speculation, as well as o'vorythiug eUe pertaining t » t'l d >ision of ine-ian 
tile capital, falls ouUido the field of our inquiry “1 j^rifit of tn’ is a 
value added to capital wh»'h 13 independent of prin i*if s »und ( ,» ula 
tion) “is founded on th« va'ittion in the \aiue of c p r in pru ’ Mswlf 
(1 c , p 128) 

* Roscher, Du Gtunllagen df’ IS alionalokonomt. Aafla^i 18'iS, 

S J92 

** English edition Vol f, pp 519 20 —Ed 
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tive quantity of commodities produced by a g^iven quantity of 
labour. The prices of every specified quantity of a commodity 
are, so far they correspond to the values, deterihined by the 
total quantity of labour incorporated in this commodity. If 
little labour is incorporated in much commodity, the unit price 
of the commodity i." low and the surplus value in it is small. 
How this labour incorporated in a commodity brealc.s up into 
paid and unpaid labour and what portion of its price, therefore, 
represents surplus-value, has nothini^ to do with this total quan- 
tity of labour, nor, con.seijucntly, with the price of the commodity. 
But the rate of surplus-value does not depend on the absolute 
magnitude of the surplus-value contained in the unit price of 
the commodity. It depends on its relative magnitude, its pro- 
portion to the wages contained in the same commodity. The rate 
of surplus-value may therefore be large, while the absolute mag- 
nitude of surplus-value in each unit of the commodity is small. 
This absolute magnitude of surplus-value in each piece of the 
commodity depends primarily on the productivity of labour, and 
only secondarily on its division into paid and unpaid labour. 

Now, in the case of the commercial selling price, the pro e of 
production is a given external precondition 

The high commercial commodity-prices in former times wer<> 
due 1) to the high prices of production, i.e., the unproductiveness 
of labour; 2) to the ab.sence of a general rate of profit, with mer- 
chant’s capital absorbing a much larger quota of surplus-value 
than would have fallen to its share if capitals enjoyed greater 
general mobility. The ending of this situation, in both its aspects, 
IS therefore the result of the development of the capitalist mode 
of production. 

The turnovers of merchant's capital vary in duration, their 
annual number consequently being greater or smaller, in different 
branches of commerce. Within the same branch the turnover 
is more or less rapid in the different phases of the economic cycle 
Yet there is an average number of turnovers, determined by 
experience. 

We have already seen that the turnover of merchant’s capital 
differs from that of industrial capital. This is in the nature of 
things. One single phase in the turnover of industrial capital 
appears as a complete turnover of an independently constituted 
merchant’s capital, or yet of its part. It also stands in a different 
relation to profit and price determination. 

In the case of industrial capital, its turnover expresses, on the 
one hand, the periodicity of reproduction, and, therefore, the 
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mass of commodities thrown on the market in a certain period 
depends on it. On the other hand, its time of circulation creates 
a barrier, an extensible one, and exerts more or less of a restraint 
on the creation of value and surplus-value, because it affects the 
volume of the production process. The turnover, therefore, acts 
as a determining element on the mass of annually produced 
.surplus-value, and hence on the formation of the general rate of 
profit, but it acts as a limiting, rather than positive, element. 
For merchant's capital, on the contrary, the average rate of profit 
IS a given magnitude. The merchant’s capital does not directly 
participate in creating profit or surplus-value, and joins in shap- 
ing the general rate of profit only in so far as it draws a divi- 
dend proportionate to its share in the total capital, out of the 
mass of profit produced by industrial capital. 

The greater the number of turnovers of an industrial capital 
under conditions described in Iks k II, Part II, the greater the 
mass of profit it creates. True, through the formation of a general 
rate of profit, the total profit is distributed among the different 
capitals not in p.oportion to the"- actual part in its production, 
but in proportion to the aliquot part they make up of the total 
capital, i.e., in proportion to their magnitude. But this does 
not alter the esseiivC of the matter. The greater the number of 
(iiinovers of the total industrial capital, the greeter the mass 
of profits, the mass of annually produced surplus-value, and, there- 
fore, other circumstances remaining unchanged, the rate of profit. 
It IS different with merchant’s capital. The rate of profit is a given 
magnitude with respect to it, determined on the one hand by the 
mass of profit produced by industrial capital, and on the other 
by the relative magnitude of the total merchant’s capital, by its 
quantitative relation to the sum of capital advanced in the proc- 
'*sscs of production and circulation. The number of its turnovers 
does, indeed, decisively affect its relation to the total capital, or 
the relative magnitude of merchaut’s capital required for the cir- 
culation, for it i.s evident thvt the absolute magnitude of the re- 
quired merchant’s capital and the velocity of its turnovers stand 
in inverse proportion. But, all other conditions remaining equal, 
the relative magnitude of merchant’s capital, or the part it makes 
up of the total capital, is determined by its absolute magnitude. 
If the total capital is 10,000, and the merchant's capital Vioof 
that sum, it is — 1,000; if the total capital is 1,000 then Vioof 
it- =100. The absolute magnitude of merchant’s capital varies, 
<lopending on the magnitude of the total capital, although its 
relative magnitude remains the same. But here we assume that 
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its relative magnitude, say, Vi*of I'lio total capital, is given. Tliis 
relative magpitude, however, is again determined by the turn- 
over. If it is turned over 'rapidly, its absolute magnitude, for 
example, will =£1,000 in the first case, =100 in the second, and 
hence its relative magnitude =Vio- With a slower turnover its 
absolute mamitude is, say, =2,000 in the first case, and =200 in 
the second. Its relative magnitude will then have increased from 
Vio to Vs of the total capital. Circumstances which reduce the aver- 
age turnover of merchant’s capital, like the development of means 
of transportation, for instance, reduce pro ianto the absolute mag- 
nitude of merchant’s capital, and thereby increase the general 
rate of profit. If the opposite takes place, then the reverse is true. 
A developed capitalist mode of production, compared with earlier 
conditions, exerts a two-fold influence on merchant’s capital. 
On the one hand, the same quantity of commodities is turned over 
with a smaller mass of actually functioning merchant's capital; 
owing to the more rapid turnover of merchant’s capital, and the 
more rapid reproduction process, on which this depends, the re- 
lation of merchant’s capital to industrial capital diminishes. On 
the other hand, with the development of the capitalist mode of 
production all production becomes the production of commodi- 
ties, which places all products into the hands of agents of 
circulation. It is to be added that under the previous mode of 
production, which produced on a small scale, a very large portion 
of the producers sold their goods directly to the consumers, or 
worked on their personal orders, save for the mass of products 
consumed directly, in kind, by the producer himself, and the 
mass of services performed in kind. While, therefore, under 
former modes of production commercial capital was greater in 
relation to the commodity-capital which it turned over, it 
was: 

1) absolutely smaller, because a disproportionately smaller 
part of the total product was produced as commodities, and passed 
as commodity-capital into circulation, falling into the hands 
of merchants. It was smaller, because the commodity-capital was 
smaller. But at the same time it was proportionately larger, not 
only because its turnover was slower and not only in relation 
to the mass of commodities turned over by it. It was larger also 
because the price of this mass of commodities, and hence the mer- 
chant’s capital to be advanced for it, were greater than under 
capitalist production on account of a lower productivity of 
labour, so that the same value was incorporated in a smaller mass 
of commodities. 
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2) It is not only that a larger mass of commodities is produced 
on the basis of capitalist production (taking into ‘account also 
the reduced value of this mass of commodities), but the same 
mass of products, for instance, of corn, also forms a greater com- 
modity mass, i.e., more and more of it becomes an object of com- 
merce. As a consequence, there is an increase not only of the mass 
of merchant’s capital, but of all capital applied in circulation, 
such as in marine shipping, railways, telegraph, etc 

3) However, and this is an aspect which belongs to the dis- 
cussion of “competition among capitals’’: idle or only half- 
functioning merchant’s capital grows with the progress of the 
capitalist mode of production, with the ease of entering retail 
trade, with speculation, and the redundance of released (apitai. 

Hut, assuming the relative magnitude of merchant’s capital 
to total capital to be given, the difference of turnovers in the 
various branches of commerce does not affect either the magnitude 
of the profit falling to the share of merchant’s capital, or the 
general rate of nrofit. The merchant’s profit is not determined 
by the mass of commodity-cap’ial turned over by him, but by 
the dimensions of the money capital advanced by him to promote 
this turnover. If the general annual rale of profit is and 

the merchant advances £100, which he turns over once a year, he 
will sell his commodities at 115 If his capital turns over five times 
a year, he will sell a commodity-capital he bought at 100 at 103 
five times a year, hence in a year a commodity-capital of oOO at 
515. This gives the same annual profit of 15 on hi& advance«l 
capital of 100. If this were not so, merchant’s capital would yield a 
much higher profit, proportionate to the number of its turnovers, 
than industrial capital, which would be in conflict with the law 
of the general rate of profit. 

Hence, the number of turnovers of merchant’s capital in the 
various branches of commerce has a direct influence on the 
mercantile prices of commodities. 'The amount added to the 
mercantile price, the aliquot part of mercantile profit of a given 
capital, which falls upon the price of production of a commodity, 
IS in inverse proportion to the number of turnovers, or tbe 
velocity of turnover, of merchants’ capitals in the various lines 
of commerce. If a certain merchant’s capital is turned over five 
I imes a year, it will add to a commodity-capital of equal v^alue 
but */, of what another merchant’s capital, which turns over just 
once a year, adds to a commodity-capital of equal value. 

The modification of selling prices by the average period of 
turnover of capitals in different branches of commerce amounts 
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to this: The same mass of profits, determined for any given 
magnitude of mwchant’s capital by the general annual rate of 
profit, hence determined independently of the specific character 
of the commercial operations of this capital, is differently distrib- 
uted —proportionately to the rate of turnover — over masses of 
commodities of equal value, so that, for instance, if a merchant's 

capital is turned over five times a year, ^==3%, and if once a 

year, 15%, is added to the price of the commodities. 

The same percentage of commercial profit in different branches 
of commerce, therefore, increases the selling prices of commodities 
by quite different percentages of their values, all depending on 
their periods of turnover. 

On the other hand, in the case of industrial capital, the period 
of turnover does not in any way affect the magnitude of the value 
of individual commodities produced, although it does affect the 
mass of values and surplus-values produced in a given time by 
a given capital, because it affects the mass of exploited labour. 
This is conceal^, to be sure, and seems to be otherwise as soon 
as one turns to prices of production. But this is due solely to the 
fact that, according to previously analysed laws, the prices of 
production of various commodities deviate from their values. 
If we look upon the process of production as a whole, and upon 
the mass of commodities product by the total industrial capital, 
we shall at once find the general law vindicated. 

While, therefore, a closer inspection of the influence of tho 
period of turnover on the formation of values by industrial capi- 
tal leads us back to the general law and to the basis of political 
economy, that the values of commodities are determined by the 
labour-time contained in them, the influence of the turnovers 
of merchant’s capital on mercantile prices reveals phenomena 
which, without benefit of a very far-reaching analysis of the con- 
necting links, seem to point to a purely arbitrary determination 
of prices; namely, that they are fixed by a capital simply bent 
upon pocketing a certain quantity of profit in a year. Due partic- 
ularly to this influence of turnovers, it appears that within 
certain limits the process of circulation as such determines com- 
modity-prices independently of the process of production. All 
superficial and false conceptions of the process of reproduction as a 
whole are derived from examinations of merchant’s capital and 
from the conceptions whidi its peculiar movements call forth 
in tbe minds of circulation agents. 

If, as the reader wiil have realised to his great dismay, the 
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analysis of the actual intrinsic relations of the capitalist process 
of production is a very complicated matter and vary extensive; 
if it is a work of science to resolve the visible, merely external 
movement into the true intrinsic movement, it is self-evident that 
conceptions which arise about the laws of production in the minds 
of agents of capitalist production and circulation will diverge 
drastically from these real laws and will merely be the conscious 
expression of the visible movements. The conceptions of the mer- 
chant, stockbroker, and banker, are necessarily quite distorted. 
Those of the manufacturers are vitiated by the acts of circula- 
tion to which their capital is subject, and by the levelling of the 
general rate of profit.^^ Competition likewise assumes a completely 
distorted role in their minds. If the limits of value and surplus- 
value are given, it is easy to grasp how competition of capitals 
transforms values into prices of production and further into mer- 
cantile prices, and surplus-value into average profit. But without 
these limi***, it is absolutely unintelligible why competition 
should reduce the general rate of profit to one level instead of 
another, e.g., make it 15% instead of 1,500%. Competition can 
at best only reduce the general late of profit to one level. But it con- 
tains no element by which it could determine this level itself. 

From the standpoint of merchant's capital, therefore, it is 
the turnover which appears to determine prices. On the other 
hand, while the rate of turnover of industrial capital, in so far 
as it enables a certain capital to exploit more or less labour, exerts 
a determining and limiting influence on the mass of profit, and 
thus on the general rate of profit, this rate of profit obtains for 
merchant’s capital as an external fact, its internal connection 
with the production of surplus-value being entirely obliterated. 
If, under otherwise equal circumstances and particularly the same 
organic composition, the same industrial capital is turned over 
four times a year instead of twice, it produces twice as much sur- 
plus-value and, consequently, profit. And this is apparent as soon, 
and as long, as this capital has a monopoly on an improved method 
of production, which makes this accelerated turnover possible. 
Conversely, differences in the periods of turnover in different 
branches of commerce manife.st themselves in the fact that profit 


** This is a very naive, but also a very correct remark: “Surely the fact 
that one and the same commodity may be had from_ different sellers at con- 
siderably different prices is frequently due to mistakes of calculatiim. 
(Feller and Odennann, £)a> Gaiue der kau/iiii*»**ach*ii >4rifAmei<k, 7th ed., 

1859, S. 451.) Thb shows how purely theoretical, that is, abstract, becomes 
the determination of prices. 
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made on the turnover of a given commodity-capital is in inverse 
proportion tp the number of times the money-capital turns over 
this commodity-capital. Small profits and quick returns appear 
to the shopkeeper to be the principle which he follows out of 
sheer principle. 

For the rest, it is self-evident that regardless of alternating, 
mutually compensating, speedier and slower turnovers, this law 
of turnover of merchant’s capital holds good in each branch of 
commerce only for the average turnovers made by the entire mer- 
chant’s capital invested in each particular branch. The capital 
of A, who deals in the same branch as B, may make more or less 
than the average number of turnovers. In this case the others 
make less or more. This does not alter the turnover of the total 
mass of merchant’s capital invested in this line. But it is of de- 
cisive moment for the individual merchant or shopkeeper. In this 
case he makes an extra profit, just as industrial capitalists make 
extra profits if they produce under better than average conditions. 
If competition compels him, he can sell cheaper than his 
competitors without lowering bis profit below the average. If the 
conditions which would enable him to turn over his capital 
more rapidly, are themselves for sale, such as a favourable shop 
location, he can pay extra rent for it, i.e., convert a portion of 
his surplus-profit into ground-rent. 



CHAPTEH XIX 

MONEY-DEAUNG CAPITAL 

The purely tcfhnical piuvcmeuls performed by money in the 
(irculat\.u t<ro< ess of industrial, and, as we may now add, of 
commercial capi'il (sue e it lak“' over a pari of the circulation 
movement of industrial capita) lU own, pe<uliar movement), 
if individualised us a function of £>ome parlictildr capital per- 
forming just those and only these, operations as its specific oper- 
ations, convert this capital into money-dealing capital. A portion 
of industrial capital, and, more precisely, also of commercial cap- 
ital, nut only obtains all the time in the form of money, as money- 
lapilal in general, but as moucy-capital engaged precisely in 
these technical functions. A definite part of the total capital 
<lis.sociates itself from the rest ana stands apart in the form of 
nioiicy-rapilal, whoso capitalist function consists exclusively in 
performing these operations for the entire class of industrial and 
•.ommcrciul capitalists. As in the case of commercial capital, 
a portion of industrial capital eugaged in the circulation process 
in the form of money-capital separates from the rest and per- 
f.»rms these operations of the reproduction process for all the 
other capital. The movements of this money-capital are, therefore, 
once more merely movements of an individualised part of lu- 
duslrial capital engaged ir. the reproduction process. 

It IS only when, and in .so far as, capital is newly invested — 
which also applies to accumulation that capital in money-form 
appears as the starting-point and the enl result of the movement. 
Hut for all capitals already engaged in the process, these first 
end last points appear merely as points of transit. Since, as 
already seen in the case of simple commodity-circulation, from 
the moment of leaving the sphere of production to the moment 
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of its re^try industrial capital undergoes the metamorphosis 
C' — M — G, M< in fact represents the end result of one phase of 
the metamorphosis, just to become the starting-point of the 
reverse phase, which supplements it. And althou^ the C — M 
of industrial capital is always M — C^— M for merchant’s capita], 
the actual process for the latter is continually also C — M — C once 
it has b^n td function. But it performs the acts C — M and 
M — C simultaneously. This is to say that there is not just one 
capital in the stage G — M while another is in the stage M — G, but 
that the same capital buys continu-ally and sells continually at 
one and the same time because of the continuity of the production 
process. It is to be found always in both stages at one and the same 
time. While one of its parts turns into money, later to be recon- 
verted into commodities, another turns simultaneously into 
commodities, to be reconverted into money. 

It all depends on the form of the commodity exchange whether 
the money serves here as a means of circulation or of payment. 
In both cases the capitalist has to pay out money constantly to 
many persons, and to receive money continually from many per- 
sons. This purely technical operation of disbursing and receiving 
money is in itself labour which, as long as the money serves as 
a means of payment, necessitates drawing up payment balances 
and acts of balancing accounts. This labour is a cost of circulation, 
i.e., not labour creating value. It is shortened in being carried 
out by a special section of agents, or capitalists, for the rest of the 
capitalist class. . 

A definite portion of the capital must be on hand constantly 
as a hoard, as potential money-capital — a reserve of means of 
purchase, a reserve of means of payment, and idle capital in 
the form of money waiting to be put to work. Another portion 
streams back continually in this form. Aside from collecting, 
paying, and book-keeping, this entails safekeeping the hoard, 
which is an operation ail in itself. It is, inde^, a continuous 
conversion of the hoard into means of circulation and means of 
payment, and its restoration by means of money secured through 
sales and from payments due. This constant movement of the part 
of capital existing as money, dissociated from the function of 
capital itself, this purely technical function, causes its own 
labour and expense, classified as costs of circulation. 

The division of labour brings it about that these technical 
operations, dependent upon the functions of capital, should be 
performed for the entire capitalist class as much as possible by a 
special section of agents or capitalists as their exclusive function — 
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or that these operations diould be concentrated in their hands. 
We have here, as in merchant’s capital, division, of labour in 
a two-fold sense. It becomes a specialised business, and because 
performed as a specialised business for the money-mechanism 
of the whole class, it is concentrated and conducted on a large 
scale. A further division of labour takes place within it, both 
through division into various independent branches, and through 
segmentation of work within these branches (large offices, 
numerous book-keepers and cashiers, and far-reaching division of 
labour). Paying and receiving money, settling accounts, keeping 
current accounts, storing money, etc. — all this, dissociated from 
the acts necessitating these technical operations, makes money- 
dealing capital of the capital advanced for these functions. 

The various operations, whose individualisation into specific 
businesses gives rise to the money trade, spring from the different 
purposes of money itself and fii^m its functions, which capital 
in its moTipv-form must therefore likewise carry out. 

1 have pointed out earlier that finance developed originally 
from the exchange of products between different communities.*® 

Trading in money, commerce in the money-commodity, first 
developed therefore out of international commerce. Ever sme* 
different national coins have existed merchants buying in fore irn 
countries have had to exchange their national coins for local 
coins, and vice versa, or to exchange different coins for uncoined 
pure silver or gold — the world-money. Hence the exchange busi- 
ness which is to be regarded as one of the natural foundations 
of modern finance.** Out of it dev ''loped banks of exchange, in 


Zur Kritik dtr pollllschen Oekonomie, b 27. 

“The great differences among coins as concerns their grain and com 
age hy many princes and tovins that were privileged to com money, necessi- 
tated the creation of business estabi sbments to enable merchants to use 
local money wherever compensation for the different coins was requned 
lo be able to make cash payments, merchants who travelled to a foreign 
market provided themselves with uncoined pure silver, or gold. In the same 
way they exchanged money received in local markets for uncoined silver 
or gold when returning home The business of exchanging money, the exchange 
of uncoined precious metals for local coins, and vice versa, thus became 
a wide-spread and paying business.” (Hullmann, Stddteicesen Jes Mittelal- 
ters. Bonn, 1826-29, I, S. 437-38.) “Banks of exchange do not owe their name 
to the fact that they issue bills of exchange ... but to the fact that they used 
to exchange coins. Long before the establishment of the Amsterdam Bank 
of Exchange in 1609, there existed in the Dutch merchant towns money- 
changers and exchange houses, even exchange banks ... The business of 
these money-changers consisted in exchanging the numerous varieties of 
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which silver (or gold) serves as world -money — now called bank 
money or 'commercial money — as distinct from currency. 
Exchange transactions, in the sense of mere notes of payment to 
travellers from a money-changer in one country to a changer in 
another country, developed back in Rome and Greece out of the 
actual money-<^hanging. 

Trading in gold and silver as commodities (raw materials for 
the making of luxury articles) is the natural basis of the bullion 
trade, or tbe trade which acts as a medium for the functions of 
money as universal money. These functions, as previously 
explained (Buch I, Kap. HI, 3, c*), are two-fold: currency movement 
back and forth between the various national spheres of circula- 
tion in order to balance international payments and in connection 
with the migrations of capital in quest of interest; simulta- 
neously, Dow of precious metals from their sources of production 
via the world-market and their distribution among the various 
national spheres of 'irculation. (•oldsmilhs acted as bankers still 
diinmr the greater part of the 17th century in England. We shall 
' iraplctely disregard the way in which the balam ing of inter- 
national accounts developed further in the bill jobbing, <‘tc., 
and everything referring to transactions in valuable papers; in 
short, we shall leave out of consideration all special forms of the 
credit system, which do not as yet concern us hero. 

.National money discards its local character in the capacity 
of universal money; one national currency is expressed in another, 
and thus all of-them are finally reduced to their content of gold 
or silver, while the latter, being the two commodities circulating 
as world -money, are simultaneously reduced to their reciprocal 
\dlue-raiio, which changes continually. It is this intermediate 
oppration which the money trader makes his special occupation. 


coin brought into the country by foreign traders for the currency of the 
realm Gradually their circle of actuity extended.... They became the bank- 
er*; .ind cashier-, of their times. But the government of Amsterdam viewed 
as darig^-roiis the combination of casbier and exchange businesses, and to 
iiiei't this danger it was re»olved to establish a large chartered institution 
able to perform both the cashier and exchange operations. This institution 
was the famous Amsterdam Bank of Exchange of 1609. In like manner, the 
exchange banks of Venice, Genoa, Stockholm, Hamburg, owe their origin 
to the continual necessity of changing money. Of all these, the Hamburg 
Exchange is the only one today still doing business, because the need for 
such an institution is still felt in that merchants’ town, which has no Mint of 
lU own, etc." fS. Visaering, Handboek van Praktltehe Staathulihoudkunde, 
Amsterdam. 1860-Cl, !, 347-48.) 

• English edition: Ch. Ill, 3, c.— Ed. 
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Money-changing and the bullion trade are thus the original forms 
of the money trade, and spring from the two-folc^ functions of 
money — as national money and world-money. 

The capitalist process of production, just as commerce in 
general, even under pre-capitalist methods, imply: 

First, the accumulation of money as a hoard, i.e., here as thnl 
part of capital which must always be on hand in the form of 
money as a reserve fund of means of payment and purchase This 
is the first form of a hoard, as it reappears under the capitalist 
mode of production, and as it appears generally with the devel- 
opment of merchant’s capital, at least for the purposes of this 
capital. Both remarks apply to national, as well as international, 
circulation. The hoard is in continuous flus, pours ceaselessly 
into circulation, and returns ceaselessly from it. The second 
form of a hoard is that of idle, temporarily unemployed capital 
in the shape of money, including newly accumulate and not 
yet invented money capital The functions entailed by this for- 
mation of a hoard are primarily those of safekeeping, book- 
keeping, etc. 

Secondly, however, this im ^ivps outlays of money for pur- 
( liases, collecting money from sales, making and receiving pay 
iiicnts, balancing payments, etc. The money-dealer performs all 
these services at first as a simple cashier of the merchants and 
industrial capitalists 


** “Fhe institution of cashier has probably nowhere preserved iis origi- 
nal independent character so pure as in the Dutch merchant towns” (cf on 
the origin of the cashier business in Amsterdam. E Lusac, Holland' s Bykdom, 
Part III) ”It 3 functions coincide in part with those of the old Amsterdam 
bank of Exchange The cashier receives from the merchants, who employ 
his services, a certain amount of money, for which he opens a ‘credit'^ for 
them in his books Later, they send him their claims, which he collects for 
them and credits to their account. At the same time, he makes payments 
on their drafts {kassiera brlefes) and charges the amounts to their account 
lie makes a small charge for these receipts and payments, which yields him 
a remuneration for his labours only correspundiug tn the Mie of the turnover 
accomplish^ between the two parties. If payments are to be balanced be- 
tween two merchants, who both deal with the ^ame cashier, such payments 
are settled very simply by mutual entries in the books for the cashiers balance 
their mutual claims from day to day. The cashier’s actual business thus 
consists basically of this mediation in payments. Therefore, it exclude 
industrial enterprises, speculation, and opening of unlimited credits; for it 
must be the rule in this ousiness that the cashier makes no payment over and 
above the credit of any one keeping an account with him.” (Vissering, foe. 
eit , p. 134.) Re the banking associations of Venice: “The requirements and 
locality of Venice, whore carrying bullion was loss convenient than in other 
places, induced the large merchants of that city to found banking associa- 
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The money trade becomes fully developed, even in its first 
stages, as soon as its ordinary functions arc supplemented by 
lending and borrowing and by credit. Of this more in the next 
part, which deals with interest-bearing capital. 

The bullion trade itself, the transfer of gold or silver from one 
country to another, is merely the result of trading in commod- 
ities. It is determined by the rate of exchange which expresses 
the standing of international payments and the interest rates in 
the differeut markets. The bullion trader as such acts merely as 
an intermediary of the results. 

In discu.ssing money and the way its movements and forms 
develop out of simple commodity-circulation, we saw (Buch I, 
Kap. Ill*) that the movements of the mass of money circulating 
as means of purchase and payment depend on the metamorphosis 
of commodities, on the volume and velocity of this metamorphosi.s, 
which we now' know to be but a phase in the entire process of re- 
production As for securing the money materials— gold and sil- 
ver— from their sources of production, this resolves itself into 
a direct exchange of commodities, an exchange of gold and silver 
as commodities for other commodities. Hence, it is itself as much 
a phase of the exchange of commodities as the securing of iron 
or other metals. However, so far as the movement of precious 
metals on the world-market is concerned (we here leave aside 
movements expressing the transfer of capital by loans— a typo 
of transfer which also obtains in the shape of commodity-capital), 
it is quite as 'much determined by the international exchange 
of commodities as the movement of money as a national means 
of purchase and payment is determined by the exchange of com- 
modities in the home market. The inflow and outflow of precious 
metals from one national sphere of circulation to another, ina.s- 
mueb as this is cau.sed merely by a depreciation of the national 
currency, or by a double standard, are alien to money circulation 
as such and merely represent corrections of deviations brought 
about arbitrarily by state decrees. Finally, as concerns the for- 


tions unler due safe^ruards, supervision and management. Members of such 
associations deposited certain sums, on which they drew drafts for thoir 
creditors, whereupon the paid sum was deducted from the debtor's account 
on the page of the book reserved for that purpose and added to the sum 
credited in the same book to the creditor. This is the earliest beginning of the 
->o-called giro banks. The.se associations are indeed old. But if attributed to 
the 12th century, they arc being confounded with the State Loan Institute 
established in 1171." (Hullmann, loc. ett., pp. 453-M.) 

* English edition: Ch. III.— £d. 
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mfttioo of liOBrds which constitute reserve funds for ineens of pur- 
chese And payment, be it for home or foreign trade, and which 
bIso merely represent a form of temporarily idle capital, they are 
in both casM necessary precipitates of the circulation process. 

If the entire circulation of money is in volume, form and move- 
ment purely a result of commodity-circulation, which, in its 
turn, from the capitalist point of view, is only the circulation 
process of capital (also embracing the exchange of capital for 
revenue, and of revenue for revenue, so far as outlay of revenue 
io effected through retail trade), it is self-evident that dealing 
in money does not merely promote the circulation of money, a 
mere result and phenomenon of commodity-circulation. This cir- 
culation of money itself, a phase in commodity-circulation, is 
taken for granted in money-dealing. What the latter promotes is 
merely the technical operations of money circulation which it 
concentrates, shortens, and simplifies. Dealing in money does not 
form tho hoards. It provides the technical means by which the 
formation of hojirds may, so far as it is voluntary (hence, not 
an expression of unemployed c<tpital or of disturbances in the 
reproduction process), be reduced to its economic minimum be- 
cause, if managed for the capitalist class as a whole, the reserve 
funds of means of purchase and payment need not be as large as 
they would have to be if each capitalist were to manage his own 
The money-dealers do not buy the precious metals. They merely 
handle their distribution as soon as the commodity trade has 
bought them. They facilitate the settling of balances, inasmuch 
as money serves as the means of payment, and reduce through 
the artificial mechanism of these settlements the amount of money 
required for this purpose. But they do not determine either the 
connections, or the volume, of the mutual payments. The bills 
of exchange and the cheques, for instance, which are exchanged 
for one another in banks and clearing houses, represent quite 
independent transactions and are the results of given operations, 
and it is merely a question of a better technical settlement of 
these results. So far as money circulates as a means of purchase, 
the volume and number of purchases and sales have no connec- 
tion whatever with money-dealing. The latter can do no more 
than shorten the technical operations that go with buying and 
selling, and thus reduce the amount of cash money required to 
turn over the commodities. • l ■ 

Money-dealing in its pure form, which we consider here, i e., 
8et apart from the credit system, is thus concerned only with the 
technique of a certain phase of commodity-circulation, namely. 
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that of money circulation and the different functions of money 
arising in it» circulation. 

This substantially distinguishes dealing in money from the 
dealing in commodities, which promotes the metamorphosis of 
commodities and their exchange, or even gives this process of 
the commodity-capital the appearance of a process of a capital 
set apart from industrial capital. While, therefore, commercial 
capital has its own form of circulation, M — C — M, in which the 
commodity changes hands twice and thus provides a reflux of 
money, as distinct from C — M — C, in which money changes hands 
twice and thus promotes commodity exchange, there is no such 
special form in the case of money-dealing capital. 

In so far as money-capital is advanced by a separate class of 
capitalists in this technical promotion of money circulation- 
a capital which on a reduced scale represents the additional capi- 
tal the merchants and industrial capitalists would otherwise havi> 
to advance themselves for these purposes — the general form of 
capital, M — M', occurs here as well. By advancing M, the advanc- 
ing capitalist secures But promotion of M — M' does not 

here concern the material, but only the technical, processes of the 
metamorphosis. 

It is evident that the mass of money-capital with which the 
money-dealers operate is the money-capital of merchants and 
industrial capitalists in the process of circulation, and that the 
money-dealers’ operations are actually operations of merchants 
and industrial capitalists, in which they act as middlemen. 

It is equally evident tha the money-dealers’ profit is nothing 
but a deduction from the surplus-value, since they operate with 
already reali.sed values (even when realised in the form of 
creditors’ claims). 

Just as in the commodity trade, there is a duplication of 
functions, because a part of the technical operations connected 
with money circulation must be carried out by the dealers and 
producers of commodities themselves. 



CHAPfLH XV 

HISTORICAL FACTS ABOl T MIHCHANT’S CAPITAL 

The p»'H''*ular f<jrm id which i »inniorcijl and mnnov dealing 
capitals atcumiitate in< ney will h. di‘>(iased n the next pari 
It IS self-evident from what 1 5 gone hofort that nothing could 
be more absurd than to rcgaid niichint's capital, whether m 
the shape of tommeroial or cf monej dialing capital a*' a part t 
ular \ariety of industrial capital, such as, sa^, mining agricul 
lure, cattle-raising, manufacturing, transpctrt, etc , which are 
side lines of Industrial capital occasioned by the division of social 
labour, and hence different spheres of investment The simple ob- 
servation that in the circulation phase of its reproduction proc- 
ess every industrial capital perfor us as commodity capital and 
as money capital the very functions which appear as the cxcliisi e 
functions of the two forms of merchant's capital, should rule out 
such a crude notion ()n the other hand, iii commercial and momy- 
dealing capital the diffoic'iices between industrial capital as 
productive capital and the same capital in the sphere of circulation 
are individualised through the fait that the definite forms and 
functions whuh capital assumes fur the moment appear as inde- 
pendent forms and functions of a separate portion of the capital 
and arc exclusively bound up with it The transmuted form of in- 
dustrial capital and the material differences between productive 
Capitals applied in different branches of industry, which arise from 
the nature of these various branches, are worlds apart 
Aside from the crudity with which the economist generally 
considers distinctions of form, which really concern him only 
from their substantive side, this misconception by the vulgar 
economist is explained on two additional counts First, his 
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inability to explain the peculiar nature of mercantile profit; 
and, secondly, bis apologetic endeavours to deduce commodity- 
capital and money-capital, and later commercial capital and 
money-dealing capital as forms arising necessarily from the proc- 
ess of production as such, whereas they are due to the specific 
form of the capitalist mode of production, which above all presup- 
poses the circulation of commodities, and hence of money, as 
its basis. 

If commercial capital and money-dealing capital do not differ 
from grain production any more than this differs from cattle- 
raising and manufacturing, it is plain as day that production 
and capitalist production are altogether identical, and that, among 
other things, the distribution of the social products among the 
members of a society, be it for productive or individual consump- 
tion, must just as consistently be handled by merchants and 
bankers as the consumption of meat by cattle-raising and that 
of clothing by their manufacture.** 

The great economists, such as Smith, Ricardo, etc., are per- 
plexed over mercantile capital being a special variety, since they 
consider the basic form of capital, capital as industrial capital, 
and circulation capital (commodity-capital and money-capital) 
solely because it is a phase in the reproduction process of every 
capital. The rules concerning the formation of value, profit, etc., 
immediately deduced by them from their study of industrial cap- 
ital, do not extend directly to merchant’s capital. For this reason, 
they leave merchant’s capital entirely aside and mention it only 
as a kind of initusirial capital. Wherever they make a special 


** The sage Mr. Roscher \Dle Grundlagen der Natlonalokonomte, 3. Auflage, 
1858, t 60, S. iOZ.—Ed. | has figured out that, since certain people 
designate trade as mediation between producers and consumers, “one ” might 
just as well designate production itself as mediation of consumption (between 
whom?), and this implies, of course, that merchant's capital is as much 
a part of productive capital as agricultural and industrial capital. In other 
words, because 1 can say, that man can mediate his consumption only by 
means of production (and he has to do this even without getting his education 
at Leipcig), or that labour is required for the appropriation of the products 
of Nature (which might be called mediation), it follows, of course, that 
social mediation arising from a specific social form of production— 6ecaut« 
mediation— has the same absolute character of necessity, and the same 
rank. The word mediation settles everything. By the way, the merchants are 
not mediators between producers and consumers (consumers as distinct from 
producers, coqsumers, that is, who do not pnrauce, are left aside for the 
moment), but mediators in the exchange of the products of these producers 
among themselves. They are but middlemen in an exchange, which in thou- 
sands of cases proceeds without them. 
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analysis of it, as Ricardo does in dealing with foreign trade, they 
seek to demonstrate that it creates no value (and consequently no 
surplus-value). But whatever is true of foreign trade, is also true 
of home trade. 


Hitherto we have considered merchant's capital merely from 
the standpoint, and within the limits, of the capitalist mode 
of production. However, not commerce alone, but also merchant’s 
capital, IS older than the capitalist mode of production, is, in 
fact, historically the oldest free state of existence of capital. 

Since we have already seen that money-dealing and the capital 
advanced for it require nothing more for their development than 
the existence of wholesale commerce, and further of commercial 
capital, it is only the latter which we must occupy ourselves with 
here. 

Since merchant's capital is penned in the sphere of circula- 
tion, and since its function consists exclusively of promoting 
the exchange of commodities, it requires no other conditions for 
its existence — aside from the unoeveloped forms arising from 
direct barter— outside those nec» •sary for the simple circulation 
of commodities and money. Or rather, the latter is the condition 
of its existence. No matter what the basis on which products ar^ 
produced, which are thrown into circulation as commodities— 
whether the basis of the primitive community, of slave produc- 
tion, of small peasant and petty bourgeois, or the capitalist basis, 
the character of products as commodities is not altered, and as 
commodities they must pass through the process of exchange 
and its attendant changes of form. Ihe extremes between which 
merchant’s capital acts as mediator exist for it as given, just as 
they are given for money and for its movements. The only neces- 
sary thing is that these extremes should be on hand as commod- 
ities, regardless of whether production is wholly a production of 
commodities, or whether only the surplus of the independent 
producers' immediate needs, satisfied by their own production, 
is thrown on the market. Merchant's capital promotes only the 
movements of these extremes, of these commodities, which are 
preconditions of its own existence. 

The extent to which products enter trade and go through the 
merchants' hands depends on the mode of production, and reaches 
its maximum in the ultimate development of capitalist produc- 
tion, where the product is produced solely as a commodity, and 
not as a direct means of subsistence. On the other hand, on the 
basis of every mode of production, trade facilitates the production 
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of surplus-products destined for exchange, in order to increase 
the enjoyments, or the wealth, of the producers (here meant 
are the owners of the products). Hence, commerce imparts to 
production a character directed* more and more towards exchange- 
value. 

The metamorphosis of commodities, their movement, consists 
1) materially, o| the exchange of different commodities for one 
another, and 2) formally, of the conversion of commodities into 
money by sale, and of money into commodities by purchase. And 
the function of merchant’s capital resolves itself into these very 
acts of buying and selling commodities. It therefore merely pro- 
motes the exchange of commodities; yet this exchange is not to be 
conceived at the outset as a bare exchange of commodities between 
direct producers. Under slavery, feudalism and vassalage (so far 
as primitive communities are concerned) it is the slave-owner, 
the feudal lord, the tribute-collecting state, who are the owners, 
hence sellers, of the products. The merchant buys and sells for 
many. Purchases and sales are concentrated in his hands and 
consequently are no longer bound to tbe direct requirements of 
the buyer (as merchant). 

But whatever the social organisation of the spheres of produc - 
tion whose commodity exchange the merchant promotes, hi.s 
wealth exists always in the form of money, and his money always 
serves as capital. Its form is always M— C— M'. Money, the in- 
dependent form of exchange-value, is the point of departure, 
and increasing the exchange-value an end in itself. Commodity 
exchange as such and the operations effecting it— separated from 
production and performed by non-producers— are just a means 
of increasing wealth not as mere wealth, but as wealth iu its most 
universal social form, as exchange-value. The compelling motive 
and determining purpose are the conversion of M into M-i-AM. 
The transactions M — C and C — M', which promote M — M', ap- 
pear merely as stages of transition in this conversion of M into 
M-fAM. This M — C — M', the characteristic movement of mer- 
chant's capital, distinguishes it from C— M— C, trade iu com- 
modities directly between producers, which has for its ultimate 
end the exchange of use-values. 

The leas developed the production, the more wealth in money 
is concentrated in the hands of merchants or appears in the 
specific form of merchants’ wealth. 

Within the capitalist mode of production — i.e., as soon as 
capital has established its sway over production and imparted 
to it a wholly changed and specific form — merchant’s capital 
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appears merely as a capital with a specific function In all pre 
vious modes of production, and all the more, wherever production 
ministers to the immediate wants of the producer, merchant’s 
capital appears to perform the function par excellence of capital 
There is, therefore, not the least difficulty in understanding 
why merchant’s capital appears as the historical form of capital 
long before capital established its own domination over produc- 
tion. Its existence and development to a certain level are in them- 
selves historical premises for the development of capitalist pro 
duction 1) as premises for the concentration of money wealth 
dird 2) because the capitalist mode of production presupposes pio 
duction for trade, selling on a large scale, and not to the indiMd- 
ual customer, hence also a merchant who does not buy to satisfy 
his personal wants but concentrates the purchases of many buyers 
in his one purchase On the other hand, all development of 
merchant’s capital tends to give production more and more the 
character «f production for exchange value and to turn produi fs 
more and mure into commodities Yet its development, as we 
shall presently see, is incapable ‘ v itsiif of promoting and ex- 
plaining the transition from on« mode of production to another 
Within capitalist production merchant s capital is reduc“d 
from its former inaependent existence to a special phase in the 
investment of capital, and the levelling of profits reduces its 
rate of profit to the general average It functions only as an agent 
of productive capital The special social conditions that take 
shape with the development of merchant’s capital, are here no 
longer paramount On the contrary, wherever merchant’s capital 
still predominates we find backward conditions. This is true even 
within one and the same country, in which, for instance, the spe 
cifically merchant towns present far more striking analogies with 
past conditions than industrial towns.*' 

The independent and predominant development of capital as 
merchant’s capital is tantamount to the non-subjection of pro- 


*• Herr 'W Kicsselbarh (in hi-. Der Gang de^ nelthandils im MUtelaller, 
i860) IS indeed still enwrapped in the ideis of a world, in which merchant’s 
< apital IS the general form of capival He has not the least idea of the modem 
meaning of capital, any more tnan Mommsen when he speaks in his history 
of Home of “capital” and the rule of capital In modern bnglish history 
the commercial estate proper and the merchant towns are also politically 
reactionary and in league with the landed and moneyed interest against 
■ndustnal capital Compare, for instance, the political role of Liverpool 
with that of Manchester and Birmingham The complete rule of industrial 
capital was not acknowledged by English merchant’s capital and moneyed 
interest until after the abolition of the corn tax, etc 
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duction to capital, and hence to capital developing on the basis 
of an alien social mode of production which is also independent 
of it. The independent development of merchant’s capital, there- 
fore, stands in inverse proportion to the general economic develop- 
ment of society. 

Independent mercantile wealth as a predominant form of cap- 
ital represents the separation of the circulation process from 
its extremes, and these extremes are the exchanging producers 
themselves. They remain independent of the circulation process, 
just as the latter remains independent of them. The product 
becomes a commodity by way of commerce. It is commerce which 
here turns products into commodities, not the produced com- 
modity which by its movements gives rise to commerce. Thus, 
capital appears here first as capital in the process of circulation. 
It is in the circulation process that money develops into capital. 
It is in circulation that products first develop as exchange-values, 
as commodities and as money. Capital can, and must, form in 
the process of circulation, before it learns to control its extremes 
— the various spheres of production between which circulation 
mediates. Money and commodity circulation can mediate be- 
tween spheres of production of widely different organisation, 
whose internal structure is still chiefly adjusted to the output 
of use-values. This individualisation of the circulation process, 
in which spheres of production are interconnected by means of 
a third, has a two-fold significance. On the one hand, that cir- 
culation has not as yet established a hold on production, but is 
related to it as to a given premise. On the other hand, that the 
production process has not as yet absorbed circulation as a mere 
phase of production. Both, however, are the case in capitalist 
production. The production process rests wholly upon circulation, 
and circulation is a mere transitional phase of production, in 
which the product created as a commodity is realised and its 
elements of production, likewise created as commodities, arc 
replaced. That form of capital — merchant’s capital— which devel- 
oped directly out of circulation appears here merely as one 
of the forms of capital occurring in its reproduction process. 

The law that the independent development of merchant’s cap- 
ital is inversely proportional to the degree of development of 
capitalist production is particularly evident in the history of 
the carrying trade, as among the Venetians, Genoese, Dutch, etc., 
where the principal gains were not thus made by exporting dom- 
estic products, but by promoting the exchange of products of 
commercially and otherwise economically undeveloped societies. 
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and by exploiting both producing countries.*^ Here, merchant ’s 
capital is in its pure form, separated from the extremes — the 
spheres of production between which it mediates. This is the 
main source of its development. But this monopoly of the carrying 
trade disintegrates, and with it this trade itself, proportionately 
to the economic development of the peoples, whom it exploits 
at both ends of its course, and whose lack of development was 
the basis of its existence. In the case of the carrying trade this 
appears not only as the decline of a special branch of commerce, 
but also that of the predominance of the purely trading nations, 
aud of their commercial wealth in general, which rested upon 
the carrying trade. This is but a special form, in which is ex- 
pressed the subordination of merchants to industrial capital with 
the advance of capitalist production. The behaviour of merchant’s 
capital wherever it rules over production is strikingly illustrated 
not only by the colonial economy (the so-called colonial system) 
in general but quite specifically by the methods of the old Dutch 
East India Company. 

Since the movement of merch Tit's Capital is M -C — M', the 
merchant’s profit is made, first m acts which occur only within 
the circulation process, hence in the two acts of buying and 
selling: and, secondly, it is realised in the last act, the sale. It is 
therefore profit ufion alienation. Prima facie, a pure aud independent 
commercial profit seems impossible so long as products are sold 
dt their value. To buy cheap in order to sell dear is the rule of 
trade. Hence, not the exchange of equivalents. The conception 
of value IS included in it in so far as the various commodities 
are all values, and therefore money. In respect to quality they are 
all expressions of social labour. But they are not values of equal 
magnitude. The quantitative ratio in which products are exchanged 
IS at first quite arbitrary. They assume the form of commodi- 
ties inasmuch as they are exchangeables, i.e., expressions of one 
and the same third. Continued eAchange and more regular repro- 

“The inhabitants of trading cities, by importing the improved manu- 
factures and expensive luxuries of richer countries afforded some food to 
the vanity of the great propricters, who eagerly purchased them with great 
quantities of the rude produce of their own lands. The commerce of a great 
part of Europe in those times, accordingly consisted chiefly, in the exchange 
of their own rude produce for the raanuiactured produce of more civili^d 
nations . . When this taste became so general as to occasion a considerable 
demand, the merchants, in order to save the expense of carnage, naturally 
endeavoured to establish some manufactures of the same kind in their own 
country." (Adam Smith [Wealth of Nations], Book 111, Ch. Ill, London. 
1776, pp. 489, 490 ) 
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duction for exchange reduces this arbitrariness more and more. 
But at first i\pt for the producer and consumer, but for their go- 
between, the merchant, who compares money-prices and pockets 
the difference. It is through his own movements that he estab- 
lishes equivalence. 

Merchant’s capital is originally merely the intervening move- 
ment between extremes which it does not control, and between 
premises which it does not create. 

Just as money originates from the bare form of commodity 
circulation, C— M— C, not only as a measure of value and a 
medium of circulation, but also as the absolute form of commod- 
ity, and hence of wealth, or hoard, so that its conservation and 
accumulation as money becomes an end in itself, so, too, does 
money, the hoard, as something that preserves and increases it 
self through mere alienation, originate from the bare form of th<> 
circulation of merchant’s capital, M -C— M'. 

The trading nations of ancient times existed like the gods of 
Epicurus in the interiiiodiate worlds of the universe, or rather like 
the Jews in the pores of Polish society. The trade of the first in 
dependent flourishing merchant towns and trading nations rested 
as a pure carrying trade upon the barbarism of the producing 
nations, between whom they acted the middleman. 

In the pre-capitali.^t stages of society commerce ruled indiistrv. 
In modern society the reverse is true. Of course, commerce will 
have more or less of a counter-effect on the communities between 
which it is carried on. It will subordinate production more and 
more to oxchalige-value by making luxuries and .subsisten<’( 
more dependent on sale than on the immediate use of the 
products. Thereby it dissolves the old relationships. It multiplies 
money circulation. It encompasses no longer merely the surplus (d 
production, but bites deep^T and deeper into the latter, and makes 
entire branches of production dependent upon it. Nevertheless 
this disintegrating effect depends very much on the nature of tie* 
producing community. 

So long as merchant '.s capital promotes the exchange of prod- 
ucts between undeveloped societies, commercial profit not onl> 
appears as outbargaining and cheating, but also largely originates 
from them. Aside from the fact that it exploits the difference he 
tween the prices of production of various countries (and in this 
respect it tends to level and fix the values of commodities), tho.se 
modes of production bring it about that merchant’s capital appro- 
priates an overwhelming portion of the surplus-product partly 
as a mediator between communities which still substantially pro- 
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duce for use-value, and for whose economic organisation the sale 
of the portion of their product entering circulatioif, or for that 
matter any sale of products at their value, is of secondary impor- 
tance; and partly, because under those earlier modes of production 
the principal owners of the surplus-product with whom the mer- 
chant dealt, namely, the slave-owner the feudal lord, and the 
state (for instance, the oriental despot) represent the consuming 
wealth and luxury which the merchant seeks to trap, as Adam 
Smith correctly scented in the passage on feudal times quoted 
earlier Merchant's capital, when it hold:> a position of dominance, 
stands everywhere for a system of robbery,^® so that its devel 
opment among the trading nations of old and modern times is 
always directly connected with plundering, piracy, kidnapping 
slaves, and colonial conquest, as in Carthage, Horne, and later 
among the Venetians, Portuguese, Dutch, etc 
The development of commerce and merchant s capital gi\es 
rise ever^ re to the tendency towards production of exchangt- 
value^, increases its volume, muHiphcs it, rnak^s it cosmopol- 
itan, and develops money into ^orldmoruv f ommer^o there- 
fore has a more or less dissolving influerift evervwhere n the 


**Now there is among merchants much complaint about the noble , 
or robbers, because they must trade under great danger and run the risk of 
being kidnapped, beaten blackmailed and robbed If the> wojld '^uffe^ 
these things lor the sake of justice, the merchants ^ould be saintl> people 
But since such great wrong and unchristian th]e\erv and robber) arc com 
Knitted all over the vorld by merchants, and e\en among themselves is ii 
any vvonder that should procure that such great ivealth, giined by wrong 
hould again be lost or stolen, and they themselves be hit over the head 
or made prisoner^ And the princes should punish such unjust bargains 
with due rigour and take care that their subjects shall not be so outrageously 
dbused by merchants Because they fail to do so, God employs knights and 
robliers, and punishes the merchants through them for the wrongs they com 
milted, and uses them is his devils, just as he plagues Egvpt and all the world 
with deyils, or destrovs through enemies He tbu** pits one against the otlur 
NMthout thereby in«)iiiu iling that \nighls art inv tlie less robbers than mer 
chants although the merchants duly rob Ihi wiioli world while a knight 
may rob one or two once or twice a )eir “Go ly the word of Isaiah Thy 
princes have betoiue the companions of robbers tor Ihov hang the thieves 
who have stolen a gulden or a half gulden but thes a "ociile with those 
who rob ail the world and steal with greater assuraii i than all others so 
that the proverb remains true B g thieves hang little thieves and as the 
Homan senator Galo said Mean thieves he in pri'^ons and sttKk«i but public 
thieves are clothed in gold and silks But what will God sa\ finally^ He will 
do as he said to Ezekiel he will amalgamate princes and merchants, one 
thief with another, like lead and iron, as when a city burn^ down, leaving 
neither princes nor merchants * (Martin Luther Von Kaufshandlung und 
Bucher, 1524, S 2% 97 ) 
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producing organisation, which it finds at hand and whose different 
forms are mainly carried on with a view to use-value. To what 
extent it brings about a dissolution of the old mode of produc- 
tion depends on its solidity and internal structure. And whither 
this process of dissolution will lead, in other words, what new 
mode of production will replace the old, does not depend on com- 
merce, but on the character of the old mode of production itself. 
In the ancient world the effect of commerce and the development 
of merchant’s capital always resulted in a slave economy; de- 
pending on the point of departure, only in the transformation 
of a patriarchal slave system devoted to the production of im- 
mediate means of subsistence into one devoted to the production 
of surplus-value. However, in the modem world, it results in the 
capitalist mode of production. It follows therefrom that these 
results spring in themselves from circumstances other than th4> 
development of merchant’s capital. 

It is in the nature of things that as soon as town indu.stry as 
such separates from agricultural industry, its products are from the 
outset commodities and thus require the mediation of commerce 
for their sale. The leaning of commerce towards the development 
of towns, and, on the other hand, the dependence of town.s upon 
commerce, are so far natural. However, it depends on altogether 
different circumstances to what measure industrial development 
will go hand in hand with this development. Ancient Rome, in 
its later republican days, developed merchant's capital to a 
higher degree than ever before in the ancient world, without sh<o\ing 
any progress in the development of crafts, while in Corinth and 
other Grecian towns in Europe and Asia Minor the development 
of commerce was accompanied by highly developed crafts. ( >n 
the other band, quite contrary to the growth of towns and attend 
ant conditions, the trading spirit and the development of mer 
chant’s capital occur frequently among unsettled nomadic people'' 

There is no doubt— and it is precisely this fact which ha. 
led to wholly erroneous conceptions— that in the 16th and 17tli 
centuries the great revolutions, which took place in commene 
with the geographical discoveries and speeded the development 
of merchant’s capital, constitute one of the principal elements 
in furthering the transition from feudal to capitali.st mode of 
production. The sudden expansion of the world-market, the mul 
tiplication of circulating commodities, the competitive zeal of 
the European nations to possess themselves of the products ot 
Asia and the treasures of America, and the colonial system -all 
contributed materially toward destroying the feudal fetters on 
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production. However, in its first period — the manufacturing 
period — the modem mode of production developed* only where 
the conditions for it had taken shape within the Middle A^. 
Compare, for instance, Holland with Portugal." And when in 
the 16th, and partially still in the 17th, century the sudden expan* 
Sion of commerce and emergence of a new world-market overwhelm- 
ingly contributed to the fall of the old mode of production and 
the rise of capitalist production, this was accomplished conversely 
on the basis of the already existing capitalist mode of production. 
The world-market itself forms the basis for this mode of pro- 
duction. On the other hand, the immanent necessity of this mode of 
production to produce on an ever-enlarged scale tends to extend 
the world-market continually, so that it is not commerce in thb 
case which revolutionises industry, but industry which constantly 
revolutionises commerce. Commercial supremacy itself is now 
linked with the prevalence to a greater or lesser degree of condi- 
tions for a large industry. Compare, for instance, England and 
Holland. The history of the decline of Holland as the ruling 
trading nation is the history of tl>>' subordination of merchant’s 
capital to industrial capital. The oustarles presented by the inter- 
nal solidity and organisation of pre-capitalistic, national modes of 
production to the corrosive influence of commerce are strikingly 
illustrated in the intercourse o! the English with India and China. 
The broad basis of the mode of production here is formed by the 
unity of small-scale agriculture and home industry, to which 
m India we should add the form of village communities built 
upon the common ownership of lanf*. which, incidentally, was 
the original form in China as well. In India the English lost no 
lime in exercising their direct political and economic power, 
as rulers and landlords, to disrupt these small economic communi- 
ties English commerce exerted a revolutionary influence on 


*• How predominant Tiahery, inanufactur<' and agriculture, aside 
other circumstances, were as the basi** for Holland’s development, has 
already been explained by 18th-century writers, such as Massie [p. 60]. In 
rontradistinction to the former view, which underrated the volume and 
importance of commerce in Asia, in Anliqiiit>, and in the Middle "ges, it 
has now come to be the custom to extremely overrate it The best antidote 
against this conception is to study the imports and exports of England in 
me early l8th century and to compare them with modem imports and ex- 
ports. And yet they were incomparably greater than those of any former 
trading nation (See Anderson. A n Historical and ChronologUal 
of the Origin of Commerce. (Vol 11. London, 1764, p. 261 „ 

*• If any nation’s history, then the history of the English m India is a 
string of futile and really absurd (in practice infamous) economic expenmenis. 
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these communities and tore them apart only in so far as the low 
prices of its g^oods served to destroy the spinning and weaving in- 
dustries, which were an ancient integrating element of this unity 
of industrial and agricultural production. And even so this wo^'k 
of dissolution proceeds very gradually. And still more slowly 
in China, wheret it is not reinforced by direct political power. 
The substantial economy and saving in time afforded by the 
association of agriculture with manufacture put up a stubborn 
resistance to the products of the big industries, whose prices 
include the ftuix frais of the circulation process which pervades 
them. Unlike the English, Russian commerce, on the other 
hand, leaves the economic groundwork of Asiatic production 
untouched. 

The transition from the feudal mode of production is two-fold. 
The producer becomes merchant and capitalist, in contrast to 
the natural agricultural economy and the guild-bound handicrafts 
of the medieval urban industries. This is the really revolutionising 
path. Or else, the merchant establishes direct sway over produc- 
tion. However much this serves historically as a stepping-stone— 
witness the English 17th-century clothier, who brings the weavers, 
independent as they are, under his control by selling their wool 
to them and buying their cloth— it cannot by itself contribute 
to the overthrow of the old mode of production, but tends rather 
to preserve and retain it as its precondition. The manufacturer 
in the French silk industry and in the English hosiery and lace 
industries, for elample, was thus mostly hut nominally a manu- 
facturer until the middle of the 19th century. In point of fact, 
he was merely a merchant, who let the weavers carry on in their 
old unorganised way and exerted only a merchant’s control, for 
that was for whom they really worked.** This system presents 
everywhere an obstacle to the real capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and goes under with its development. Without revolutionising 


In Bengal they created a caricature of large-scale English landed estates: 
in south-eastern India a caricature of small parcelled property; in the north- 
west they did all they could to transform the Indian economic community 
with common ownership of the soil into a caricature of itself. 

Since Russia has been making frantic exertions to develop its own 
capitalist production, which is exclusively dependent upon its domestic and 
the neighbouring Asiatic market, this is also beginning to change.— 

” The same is true of the ribbon and basting makers and the silk weavers 
of the Rhine. Even a railway has been built near Krefeld for the intercourse 
of these rural hand'-weaven with the town ‘‘manufacturer.” But this was 
later put out of business, together with the hand-weavers, by the mechanical 
weaving industry.— F.£. 
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the mode of production, it only worsens the condition of the direct 
producers, turns them into mere wage-workers an^ proletarians 
under conditions worse than those under the immediate control 
of capital, and appropriates their surplus-labour on the basis of 
the old mode of production. The same conditions exist in some- 
what modified form in part of the London handicraft furniture 
industry. It is practised notably in the Tower Hamlets on a very 
large scale. The whole production is divided into very numerous 
separate branches of business independent of one another. One 
establishment makes only chairs, another only tables, a third only 
bureaus, etc. But these establishments themselves are run more 
or less like handicrafts by a single minor master and a few jour- 
neymen. Nevertheless, production is too large to work directly for 
private persons. The buyers are the owners of furniture stores 
On Saturdays the master visits them and sells his product, the 
transaction being closed with a.s much haggling as in a pawn- 
shop over a loan. The masters depend on thi.s weekly sale, if for 
no other reason than to be able to buy raw materials for the fol- 
lowing week and to pay out wages. Un ier these circumstances, 
they are really only middlemen jelween the merchant and their 
own labourers. The merchant is the actual capitalist who pockets 
the lion’s .share of the surplus-value Almost the same applies 
m the transition to manufacture of branches fr'rmerly camea 
on as handicrafts or side lines to rural industries. Tbp transition 
to large-scale industry depends on the technical development of 
these small owner-operated establishments— wherever they employ 
machinery that admits of a handicraft-like operation The ma 
chine is driven by steam, instead of by hand. This is of late the 
case, for instance, in the English hosiery industry. 

There is, consequently, a three-fold transition. First, the mer 
chant becomes directly an industrial capitalist. This is true in 
crafts based on trade, especially crafts producing luxuries and 
imported by merchants togethf.' with the raw materials and 
labourers from foreign land*- is m Italy from Constentinopb' in 
the 15th century. Second, the merchant turns the small mastprs 
into bis middlemen, or buys directly from the independent 
producer, leaving him nominally independent and his ini d» <•! 
production unchanged. Third, the industnalibt becoine‘- nerihint 
and produces directly for the wholesale market. 


** This system has been developed since I8br> on a still larger 
details see the First Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Sweating System, London, 1888 —F.E 
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In the Middle Ages, the merchant was merely one who, as Poppe 
rightly says^ “transferred ” the goods produced by guilds or peas- 
ants.* The merchant becomes industrialist, or rather, makes crafts- 
men, particularly the small rural producers, work for him. Con- 
versely, the producer becomes merchant. The master weaver, 
for instance, buys his wool or yam himself and selb his cloth 
to the merchant, instead of receiving his wool from the merchant 
piecemeal and working for him together with his journeymen. 
The elements of production pass into the production process as 
commodities bought by himself. And instead of producing for 
some individual merchant, or for specified customers, he produces 
for the world of trade. The producer is himself a merchant. Mer- 
chant’s capital does no more than carry on the process of circula- 
tion. Originally, commerce was the precondition for the trans- 
formation of the crafts, the rural domestic industries, and feudal 
agriculture, into capitalist enterprises. It develops the product 
into a commodity, partly by creating a market for it, and partly 
by introducing new commodity equivalents and supplying pro- 
duction with new raw and auxiliary materials, thereby opening 
new branches of production based from the first upon commerce, 
both as concerns production for the home and world-market, and 
as concerns conditions of production originating in the world- 
market. As soon as manufacture gains sufficient strength, and 
particularly large-scale industry, it creates in its turn a market 
for itself, by capturing it through its commodities. At this point 
commerce becomes the servant of industrial production for which 
continued expansion of the market becomes a vital nece.ssity 
Ever more extended mass production floods the existing market 
and thereby works continually for a still greater expansion uf 
this market for breaking out of its limits. What restricts this 
mass production is not commerce (in so far as it expresses the 
existing demand), but the magnitude of employed capital and 
the level uf development of the productivity of labour. The 
industrial capitalist always has the world-market before him, 
compares, and must constantly compare, bis own cost-prices with 
the market-prices at home, and throughout the world. In the 
earlier period such comparison feH almost entirely to the mer- 
chants, and thus secured the predominance of merchant’s capita! 
over industrial capital. 


* Poppe, Geschiejite der Technologte telt der Wtedfrhfrttellung der H'k 
unuhaften bt$ an da$ Ende des aehtzehnten Jahrhunderts, Band I, Gottingen, 
1807, S. 70 -Ed. 
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The first theoretical treatment of the modem mode of produc- 
tion— the mercantile system— proceeded necessarily from the 
superficial phenomena of the circulation process as individualised 
in the movements of merchant's capital, and therefore grasped 
only the appearance of matters. Partly because merchant’s capital 
IS the first free state of existence of capital in general. And partly 
because of the overwhelming influence which it exerted during 
the first revolutionising period of feudal production— the genesis 
of modern production. The real science of modem economy only 
liegins when the theoretical analysis passes from the process of 
( ircuiation to the process of production. Intcrest-b'^aring capital is, 
indeed, likewise a very old form of capital. But we shall see later 
why mercantilism does not take it as its point of departure, hut 
rather carries on a polemic against it. 



PART V 

DIVISION OF PROFIT 
INTO INTEREST AND PROFIT 
OF ENTERPRISE. 
INTEREST-BEARING CAPITAL 


CHAPTEH XXI 

INTEREST-BEARING CAPITAL 


In our first discMisMon of tho general, or average, rate of prufil 
(Part II of this book) we did not have this rate before us m its 
complete form, the equalisation of profit appearing only as equali- 
sation between industrial capitals invested in different sphere'' 
This was supplemented in the preceding part, which dealt with 
the participation of merchant’s capital in this equalisation, and 
also commercial profit. The general rate of profit and the aver 
age profit now appeared in narrower limits than before It should 
be remembered in the course of our analy.sis that in any future 
reference to the general rate of profit or to average profit we mean 
this latter connotation, hence only the final form of average rate 
And since this rate is the same for mercantile, as well as indus- 
trial, capital, it is no longer neces.sary, so far as thi.4 average 
profit is concerned, to make a distinction between industrial and 
commercial profit. Whether industrially invested in the sphere of 
product it>n, or commercially in the sphere of circulation, capital 
yields the same average annual profit pro rata to its magnitude 
Money here taken as the independent expression of a certain 
amount of value existing either actually as money or as com 
modities— may be lonverted into capital on the basis of capi 
talist production, and may thereby ho transformed from a given 
value to a .sidf-expanding, or increasing, value. It produce*' 
profit. 1 e., it enables the capitalist to extract a certain quantity 
of unpaid labour, surplus-product and surplus-value from the 
labourers, and to appropriate it. In this way, aside from its use 
value as money, it acquires an additional use-value, namely that 
of serving as capital. Its use-value then consists precisely in the 
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profit it produces when converted into capital. In this capacity 
of potential capital, as a means of producing profit, it becomes 
a commodity, but a commodity sui generis. Or, what amounts 
to the same, capital as capital becomes a commodity. 

Suppose the annual average rate of profit is 20%. In that case 
a machine valued at £100, employed as capital under average 
conditions and an average amount of intelligence and purposive 
effort, would yield a profit of £20. A man in possession of £100, 
therefore, possesses the power to make £120 out of £100, or to 
produce a profit of £20. He possesses a potential capital of £100. 
If ne gives these £100 to another for one year, so the latter may 
use them as real capital, he gives him the power to produce a 
profit of £20 — a surplus-value which costs this other nothing 
and for which he pays no equivalent. If this other should pay, 
say, £5 at the close of the year to the owner of the £100 out of 
the profit produced, he would thereby pay the use-value of the 
£100 — the use-value of its function as capital, the function 
of producing a profit of £20. The nart of the profit paid to the 
owner is called interest, which Ls just another name, or special 
term, for a part of the profit gi\en up by capital in the process 
of functioning to the owner of the capital, instead cf patting it 
into its own pocket. 

It is plain that the possession of £100 gives their owner the power 
to pocket the interest — that certain portion of profit produced 
by means of his capital. If he had not given the £100 to the other 
person, the latter could not have produced any profit, and could 
not at all have acted as a capitalist wHh reference to these £100.^^ 

To speak here of natural justice, as Gilbert does (see note), 
IS nonsense. The justice of the transactions between agents of pro- 
duction rests on the fact that these arise as natural consequences 
out of the production relationships. The juristic forms in which 
these economic transactions appear as wilful acts of the parties 
concerned, as expressions of their common will and as contracts 
that may be enforced by law against some individual party, can- 
not, being mere forms, determine this content. They merely express 


At this point certain passages may be quoted, in which the economists 
ao conceive the matter. — '*You (the Bank of England) are very large dealers 
in the eommodlty of capital! " is the question po^ to a director of this bank 
when he was interrogated for the Report on Bank AcU on the witness stand. 
(H of C. 1857, p. 104.) , ... 

** ‘That a man who borrows money with a view of making « pro“t by 
it, should give some portion of his profit to the lender, is a self-evident 
principle of natural juaiice.” (Gilbart, The Hittory and Principles of Bank- 
ing, London, 1834, p. 183.) 
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it. This content is just whenever it corresponds, is appropriate, 
to the mode of production. It is unjust whenever it contradicts 
that mode. Slavery on the basis of capitalist production is un- 
just; likewise fraud in the quality of commodities. 

The £100 produce the profit of £20 because they function as 
capital, be it industrial or mercantile. But the sine qua non of 
this function 'ks capital is that they are expended as capital, i.e., 
are expended in purchasing means of production (in the case of 
industrial capital) or commodities (in the case of merchant's 
capital). But to be expended, they must be available If A, the 
owner of the £100, were either to spend them for personal con- 
sumption, or to keep them as a hoard, they could not have been 
invested as capital by B in his capacity of functioning capitalist. 
B does not expend his own capital, but A's; however, he can- 
not expend A’s capital without A’s consent. Therefore, it is really 
A who originally expends the £100 as capital, albeit his function 
as capitalist is limited to this outlay of £100 as capital. In respect 
to these £100, B acts as capitalist only because A. lends him the 
£100, thus expending them as capital. 

Let us first consider the singular circulation of interest-bearing 
capital. We shall then secondly have to analyse the peculiar 
manner in which it is sold as a commodity, namely loaned instead 
of relinquished once and for all. 

The point of departure is the money which A advances to B 
This may be done with or without security. The first-named form, 
however, is the more ancient, save advances on commodities or 
paper, such as bills of exchange, shares, etc. These special form.*; 
do not concern us at this point. We are dealing here with interest- 
bearing capital in its usual form. 

In B’s possession the money is actually converted into capital, 
passes through M — C— M' and returns to A as M', as M fAM, 
where AM represents the interest. For the sake of simplicity wo 
shall not consider here the case, in which capital remains in B 's 
possession for a long term and interest is paid at regular interval 

The movement, therefore, is 

M-M-C-M'-M'. 

What appears duplicated here, is 1) the outlay of money as 
capital, and 2) its reflux as realised capital, as M' or M+aM. 

In the movement of merchant's capital, M — C — M', the same 
commodity changes hands twice, or more than twice, if mer- 
chant sells to merchant. But every such change of place of the 
same commodity indicates a metamorphosis, a purchase or sale 
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of the commodity, no matter how often the process may be 
repeated, until it enters consumption. 

On the other band the same money changes hands twice in 
C — M — C, but this indicates the complete metamorphosis of the 
commodity, which is first converted into money and then from 
money back into another commodity. 

But in interest-bearing capital tbe first time M changes hands 
IS by no mean*' a phase either of the commodity metamorphosis, 
or of reproduction of capital It first becomes one when it is ex- 
pended a second time, in the hands of the active capitalist who 
carries on trade with it or transform^ it into productive capital 
M’s first change of bands does not expre.ss anything here, beyond 
its transfer from A to B— a transfer which usually takes place 
under certain legal forms and stipulations 

This double outlay of money as capital, of which the first is 
merely a transfer from A to B is matched by its double reflux. 
As M', or M— AM, it flows back out of the process to B, the per- 
.son actie^ capitali.st. The latter then transfers it back to A, 
but together with * nart of tbe profit as realised capital, asM-l-AM, 
in which AM is not the entire p' ifit. but onlv a portion of the 
profit — the interest It flows back to R only as what he had ex- 
pended. as functior ng capital but as the property of A To make 
its reflux complete B must consequently return it to A. But in 
addition to the capital. B must also turn over to A a portion of 
the profit, a part which goes undei the name of interest, which 
ho had made with this capital since A bad given him the money 
only as a capital i e , as value which is not only preserved la 
its movement, but also creates suri lus-value for its owner It 
remains in B’s hands only so long as it is functioning capital. 
And with its reflux— on the stipulated date— it ceases to func- 
hon as capital When no longer acting as capital, however, it 
must again be returned to A, who had never ceased being its legal 
owner. 

The form of lending, which is peculiar to this commodity, to 
capital as commodity, and which also occurs in other transactions 
instead of that of sale, follows from the simple definition that 
capital obtains here as a commodity, or that money as capital 
becomes a commodity. 

A distinction should be made here. 

We have seen (Book II, Chap. I), and recall briefly at this point, 
that in the process of circulation capital serves as commodity- 
capital and money -capital. But in neither form does capital be- 
come a commodity as capital. 
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As soon as productive capital turns into commodity-capital 
it must be placed on the market to be sold as a commodity. There 
it acts simply as a commodity. The capitalist then appears only 
as the seller of commodities, just as the buyer is only the buyer 
of commodities. As a commodity the product must realise its 
value, must assume its transmuted form of money, in the process 
of circulation by its sale. It is also quite immaterial for this reason, 
whether this commodity is bought by a consumer as a necessity 
of life, or by a capitalist as means of production, i.e., as a com- 
ponent part of his capital. In the act of circulation commodity-ca- 
pital acts only as a commodity, not as a capital. It is commodity - 
capital, as distinct from an ordinary commodity, 1) because 
it is weighted with surplus-value, the realisation of its value, 
therefore, being simultaneously the realisation of surplus- value; 
but this alters nothing about its simple existence as a commodity, 
as a product with a certain price; 2) because its function as a com- 
modity is a phase in its process of reproduction as capital, and 
therefore its movement as a commodity being only a partial move- 
ment of its process, is simultaneously its movement as capital. 
Yet it does not become that through the sale as such, but only 
through the connection of the sale with the whole movement of 
this specific quantity of value in the capacity of capital. 

In the same way as money-capital it really acts simply as money, 
i.e., as a means of buying commodities (the elements of pro- 
duction). The fact that this money is simultaneously money- 
capital, a form qf capital, does not emerge from the act of buying, 
the actual function which it here performs as money, but from 
the connection of this act with the total movement of capital, 
since this act, performed by capital as money, initiates the 
capitalist production process. 

But in so far as they actually function, i.e., actually play 
a role in the process, commodity-capital acts here only as a com- 
modity and money-capital only as money. At no time during the 
metamorphosis, viewed by itself, does the capitalist sell his com- 
modities as capital to the buyer, although to him they represent 
capital; nor does he give up money as capital to the seller. In both 
cases he gives up his commodities simply as commodities, and 
money simply as money, i.e., as a means of purchasing commodities. 

It is only in connection with the entire process, at the moment 
where the point of departure appears simultaneously as the point 
of return, in M — M' or C — C', that capital in the process of 
circulation appears as capital (whereas in the process of 
production it appears as capital through the subordination of the 
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labourer to the capitalist and the production of surplu5 value). 
In this moment of return, however, the connection cti.^appears. 
What we have then is M', or M ^-AM, a sum of money equal to the 
sum originally advanced plus an increment— the realised 
surplus-value (regardless of whether the amount of value increased 
hy AM exists in the form of money, or commodities, or elements 
of production). And it is precisely at this point of return where 
capital exists as realised ca[>ital, as an expanded value, that it 
never enters the circulation in this form— in so far as this point 
is fixed as a point of rest, whether real or imaginary- but rather 
appears to have been withdrawn from circulation as a result of 
the whole proce.ss. Whenever it is again expended, it is never given 
up to another as capital, but is sold to him as an ordinary com- 
modity, or given to him as ordinary money in exchange for commod- 
ities. It never appears as capital in its process of circulation, only 
as commodity or money, and at this point this is the only form of 
its exists- . « for others. Commodities and money are here capital 
not becau.so coninoditie® change into money, or money into com- 
modities. not in their actual re’.itions to sellers or buyers, but 
only in their ideal relatums to the capitalist himself (Subjectively 
speaking), or as phases in the process of reproduction 'objectively 
speaking) Capital exists as capital in actual movement, not in 
the process of circulation, but only in the process of production, 
in the process by which labour-power is exploited. 

The matter is different with interest-bearing capital, how- 
ever, and it is precisely this difference which lends it its specific 
character The owner of money who desires to enhance his money 
a*-; interest-bearing capital, turns it over to a third person, throws 
it into circulation, turns it into a commodity ds capital, not just 
capital for himself, but also for others. It is nut capital merely 
for the man who gives it up, but is from the very Drst given to 
the third person as capital, as a value endowed with the use- 
value of creating surplus-value, of creating profit; a value which 
preserves it.self in its movenient and returns to its original owner, 
in this case the owner of money, after performing its function. 
Hence it leaves him only for a specified time, passes but tempo- 
rarily out of the possession of its owner into the possession of a func- 
tioning capitalist, is therefore neither given up in payment nor 
sold, hut merely loaned, merely relinquished with the understand- 
ing that, first, it shall return to its point of departure after a 
definite time interval, and, second, that it shall return as realised 
capital a capital having realised its use-value, its power of 
creating surplus-value. 
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Commodities loaned out as capital are loaned either as fixed 
or as circulating capital, depending on their properties. Money 
may be loaned out in either form. It may be loaned as fixed cap- 
ital, for instance, if it is paid back in the form of an annuity, 
whereby a portion of the capital flows back together with the in- 
terest. Certain commodities, such as houses, ships, machines, 
etc., can be loaned out oRly as fixed capital by the nature of their 
use-values. Yet all loaned capital, whatever its form, and no 
matter how the nature of its use-value may modify its return, 
is always only a specific form of money-capital. Because what 
is loaned out is always a definite sum of money, and it is this 
sum on which interest is calculated. Should whatever is loaned 
out be neither money nor circulating capital, it is also paid back 
in the way fixed capital returns, 'fhe lender periodically receives 
interest and a portion of the consumed value of the fixed capital 
itself, this being an equivalent for the periodic wear and tear. 
And at the end of the stipulated term the unconsuraed portion 
of the loaned fixed capital is returned in kind. If the loaned 
capital is circulating capital, it is likewise returned in the 
manner peculiar to circulating capital. 

The manner of reflux is, therefore, always determined by the 
actual circuit described by capital in the act of reproduction and by 
its specific varieties. But as for loaned capital, its reflux assumes 
the form of return payments, because its advance, by which it is 
transferred, possesses the form of a loan. 

In this chapter we treat only of actual money-capital, from 
which the other forms of loaned capital are derived. 

The loaned capital flows back in two ways. In the process of 
reproduction it returns to the functioning capitalist, and then 
its return repeats itself once more as transfer to the lender, the 
money-capitalist, as return payment to the real owner, its legal 
point of departure. 

In the actual process of circulation, capital appears always 
as a commodity or as money, and its movement always is broken 
up into a series of purchases and sales. In short, the process of cir- 
culation resolves itself into the metamorphosis of commodities. 
It is different, when we consider the process of reproduction as 
a whole. If we start out with money (and the same is true if we 
start out with commodities, since we begin with their value, 
hence view them suA specie as money), we shall see that a certain 
sum of money is expended and returns after a certain period with 
an increment. The advanced sum of money returns together with 
a surplus-value. It has remained intact and increased in making 
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a certain cycle. But now, being loaned out as capital, money is 
loaned as just the sum of money which preserves and expands 
itself, which returns after a certain period with an increment, 
and is always ready to perform the same process over again. It 
is expended neither as money nor as a commodity, thus, neither 
exchanged against a commodity when advanced in the form of 
money, nor sold in exchange for money when advanced as a com- 
modity; rather, it is expended as capital. This relation to itself, in 
which capital presents itself when the capitalist production 
process is viewed as a whole and as a single unity, and in which 
capital appears as money that begets money, is here imparted to it 
as its character, its designation, without any intermediary move- 
ment. And it is relinquished with this designation when loaned 
out as money-capital. 

A queer conception of the role of money-capital is held by Prou- 
dhon {Gratuite du Cridit. Discussion entre Af. F. Bastiat et M . 
Proudhon, Paris, 1850). Loaning seems an evil to Proudhon be- 
cause it is not selling. Loaning for an interest is "the faculty of 
selling the same article over and over again, and of receiving Its 
price again and again, without once relinquishing ownership of 
the object which is being 8old”(p. 9).*Tbeobject — money, a house, 
etc. — does not change owners as in selling and buying. But Prou- 
dhon does not see that no equivalent is received in return for 
money given away in the form of interest-bearing capital. True, 
the object is given away in every act of buying and selling, so far 
as there are processes of exchange at all. Ownership of the sold 
article is always relinquished. But its value is not given up. In 
a sale the commodity is given away, but not its value, which is 
returned in the form of money, or in what is hero just another 
form of it - promissory notes, or titles of payment. When pur- 
chasing, the money is given away, but not its value, which is 
rcplac^ in the form of commodities. The industrial capitalist 
retains the same value in his hands throughout the process of 
reproduction (excluding surplus-value), but in different forms. 

inasmuch as there is an exchange, i.e., an exchange of articles, 
there is no change in the value. The same capitalist always re- 
tains the same value. But so long as surplus-value is produced 
by the capitalist, there is no exchange. As soon as an exchange 
occurs, the surplus-value is already incorporated in the com- 
modities. If we view the entire circuit made by capital, M— C— M', 

* The cited words belong to Cheve, one of the editors of the newspaper 
La Voix du peupU, and the author of the “first letter” in the book GretuiU 
du Cridit, Diteutslon entre M. F, Baettat et M . Proudhon, Paris, 1850. — Ed, 
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rather than individual acts of exchange, we shall see that a def- 
inite amount of value is rontinually advanced, and that this same 
amount pi us surplus-value, or profit, iswithdrawn from cirrulation. 
The actual acts of exchange do not, at any rate, reveal how this 
process is promoted. And it is precisely this process of M as cap- 
ital, on which the interest of the money-lending capitalist rests, 
and from which it is derived. 

“In fact," says Proudhon, “the hat-maker, who .sells hats... 
receives their value, neither more nor less. But the money-lending 
capitalist ... does not recover just his capital, he recovers more 
than his capital, more than he throws into the exchange; he re- 
ceives an interest over and above his capital ” (p. 09). Here the 
hatter represents the productive capitalist as distinct from the 
loan capitalist. Proudhon has obviously failed to grasp the secret 
of how the productive capitalist can sell commodities at their 
value (equalisation through prices of produition is here imma- 
terial to his conception) and receive a proGt over and above the 
capital he flings into exchange. Suppose the price of production 
of 100 hats-xll5, and that this price of production happens 
to coincide with the value of the hats, which means that the cap- 
ital producing the hats is of the same composition as the aver- 
age social capital. Should the profit- 15%, the hatter makes 
a profit of £15 by selling his commodities at their value of £115. 
They cost him only £100. If he produced them with his own cap- 
ital, he pockets the entire surplus of £15 but if with borrowed 
capital, he may have to give up £5 as interest. This alters nothing 
in the value of the hats, only in the di.stribution among different 
persons of the surplu.s-value already containeil in this value. 
Since, therefore, the value of the hats is not affected by the pay- 
ment of interest, it is nonsense on Proudhon’s part to .say: As 
in commerce the interest on capital is added to the wages of 
labourers in making up the price of commodities, it is impo.s.«ible 
for the labourer to b^uy back the product of his own labour. Vivre 
en travaillant is a principle which contains a contradiction under 
the rule of interest" (p. 105). *• 

*• “A house,” “money,” etc., are not to be loaned as “capital" it Prou- 
dhon i.s to have his way, but are to be sold as “commodities ... at cost-price " 
(p. 44). Luther stood somewhat above Proudhon. He knew that profit-making 
does ndt depend on the manner of lending or buying: “They turn buying 
also into usury. But this is really too much to bite off at once. We must 
first confine ourselves to one thing, usury in lending, and after we have stopped 
tha t (after judgement-day), we shall not fail to preach against usury in 
buying." (Martin Luther, An dU Pfarherrn wider den Wucher tu predtgen, 
Wittenberg, 1540.) 
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How litlle Proudlion understuud llie nature of capital is shown 
in the following statement in which he describes the movement 
of capital in general as a movement peculiar to interest-bearing 
capital Since money lapilal returns to its source from exchange 
throii<;h the accumulation of interest, it fidlows that reinvestment 
alviays made by the same individual lontinually brings profit 
to the same person,’’ p 134 

What IS It that still pu/rles him in the peculiar movement of 
intc'risl-bearing capitaP The categories buying, price, giving up 
articles and the immediate form in wheh surplus value appears 
liL.o, lu short, the phenomenon that capital as such has become 
a commodity, that selling, consequently, has turned into lending 
and price into a share of the profit 

The return of capital to its jioint of departure is generally the 
characteristic movement of capital in its total circuit This 
IS by no means a feature of interest bearing capital alone What 
Singles it out IS rather the external form of its return without 
the intCiVcuLKii of any ircuit Iho loaning capitalist gives 
iwsv ins capital, vransfers it to th* industrial capitalist, without 
receiving any equivalent His i' usfer is not an act belonging to 
the real circulation prc)ic.ss of capital at all It servers merely to 
iiitrc'du'e this i ail which !■> effectcjil b> (he industrial 
capitalist This first change* oi p' sition of money dc'es not express 
any a< t of the motamorphosis -neither buying nor selling f>vner- 
hip IS not relinquished b** ause th<*re is no exchange and no 
equivalent is received Ihe return of the money from the hands 
of the industrial capitalist t > those of the loaning capitalist merely 
supplements the fir>>t ac ♦ f giving away the capital Advanced 
in the fcirtti of monev the apit il again returns to the industrial 
c^apilalist till High the- ircular process m the form of money 
licit since it did not bedong to him when he invested it, it cannot 
belong to him on its rc*turn Passing through the process of repro- 
dticlioii cannot bv any mc'ans tuin the capital into his property 
He must Iherc'fore restore it 'o the lender The first expenditure, 
which transfers the capital from the lender to the borrower, is 
a legal transaction whi h has nothing to do with the actual proc- 
ess of reproduction It is ri. *rely a prelude to this process The 
return payment, which again transfers the capital that has flowed 
back fr un the borrower to the lender is another l^al transaction, 
a supplement of the first One introduces the actual process, the 
other IS an act supplementary to this process Point of depar- 
ture and point of return the giving away and the recovery of the 
loaned capital, thus appear as arbitrary movements promoted 
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by legal transactions, which take place before and after the actual 
movement of capital and have nothing to do with it as such. It 
would have been all the same as concerns this actual movement 
if the capital had from the first belonged to the industrial capi- 
talist and had returned to him, therefore, as his own. 

In the first introductory act the lender gives his capital to the 
borrower. In the supplemental and closing act the borrower 
returns the capital to the lender. As concerns the transaction 
between these two — and aside from the interest for the present — 
as concerns the movement of the loaned capital between lender 
and borrower, therefore, the two acts (separated by a longer or 
shorter time interval, during which the actual reproduction proce.ss 
of the capital takes place) embrace the entire movement. And this 
movement, disposing on condition of returning, constitutes per 
se the movement of lending and borrowing, that specific form 
of conditionally alienating money or commoilities. 

The characteristic movement of capital in general, the return 
of the money to the capitalist, i.e., the return of capital to its 
point of departure, assumes in the case of interest-bearing capital 
a wholly external appearance, separated from the actual movement, 
of which it is a form. A gives away his money not as money, but 
as capital. No transformation occurs in the capital. It merely 
changes hands. Its real transformation into capital does not take 
place until it is in the hands of B. But for A it becomes capital 
as .soon as he gives it to B. The actual reflux of capital from the 
proces.ses of production and circulation takes place only for B. 
But for A the reflux assumes the .same form as the alienation. The 
capital returns from B to A. Giving away, i.e., loaning money 
for a certain time and receiving it back with interest (surplus- 
value) is the complete form of the movement peculiar to interest- 
bearing capital as sudi. The actual movement of loaned money 
as capital is an operation lying outside the transactions between 
lender and borrower. In these the intermediate act is obliterated, 
invisible, not directly included. A special sort of commodity, 
capital has its own peculiar mode of alienation. Neither does its 
return, therefore, express itself as the consequence and result 
of some definite series of economic processes, but as the effect of 
a specific legal agreement between buyer and seller. The time 
of return depends on the progress of the process of reproduction; 
in the case of interest-bearing capital, its return as capital seems 
to depend on the mere agreement between lender and borrow'er. 
So that in regard to this transaction the return of capital no longer 
appears as a result arising out of the process of reproduction; 
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it appears as if the loaned capital never lost the form of mont> 
To be sure, these transactions are really determined by the ac 
tual reproductive returns But this is not evident in the transar 
tion itself. Nor is it by any means always the case in practue 
If the actual return does not take place in due time, the borrower 
must look for other resources to meet his obligations vis a vis 
the lender The bare form of capital— money expended as a 

certain sum, A, which returns as sum A ^ ^A aftf a given lapse 

of time without any other intermediate act save this lapse ol 
time — IS only a meaningless form of the actual movement of 
capital. 

In the actual movement of capital its return is a phase in the 
process of circulation The money is first converted into means 
of production, production transforms them into commodities 
through sale of the commodities they are xeionverted into mone> 
and retuT in this form into the hands of the capitalist whr had 
orig'nally advanced the capital lu the form of money But in the 
case of interest-bearing capital the letum, like alienation is 
the result of a legal transact! ja between the ciwntr of the caoi 
tal and a second party We see only the ahenatu n and the r*tu>n 
payment Whatever passes in the intciim is obliterated 

But since money advanced as capital has the property of re- 
turning to the person who advanced it lO the one who expended 
It as capital, and since M — C— M' is the immanent form Oi the 
movement of capital, the owner of the monc> can, lor thisver> 
reason, loan it out as capital, as something that has the property of 
returning to its point of departure, of preserving, and incieaving 
Its value in the course of lU movement He gives it awav as 
capital, because it returns to its point of departure alter having been 
employed as capital, hence can be restored by the borrower alter 
a certain period precisely because it has come back to him 

Loaning money as capital — its alienation on the condition 
of It being returned after a certain time — presupposes, therefore 
that it will be actually employed as capital, and that it actually 
flows back to its starting-point. The real cycle made by money 
as capital is, therefore, the premise for the legal transact non b> 
which the borrower must return tae money to the lender If the 
borrower does not use the money as capital, that is his own busi- 
ness The lender loans it as capital, and as such it is supposed 
to perform the functions of capital, which include the circuit 
of money-capital until it returns to its starting-point in the form 
of money. 
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The acts of circuIatioD, M — C and C — M', in which a certain 
amount of value functions as money or commodities, are but 
intermediate processes, mere phases of the total movoinenl. As 
capital, it performs the entire movement M— M'. It is advanced 
as money or a sum of values in one form or another, and returns 
as a sum of values. The lemler of money does not expend it in 
purrhasing commodities, or, if this sum of values is in commod- 
ity-form, does not sell it for money. He advances it as capital, 
as M — M', as a value, which returns to its point of departure after 
a certain term. He lends instead of buying or selling. This lending, 
therefore, is the appropriate form of alienating value as capital, 
instead of alienating it as money or commodities. It does not 
follow, however, that lending cannot also take the form of trans- 
actions which have nothing to do with the capitalist process 
of reproduction. 


We have so far only considered the movements of loanod capital 
between its owner and the industrial capitalist. Now wo must 
inquire into interest. 

The lender expends his money as capital; the amount of value, 
winch he relinquishes to another, is capital, and consequently 
returns to him. But the mere return of it would not bo the reflux 
of the loaned sum of value as capital, but merely the return of a 
loaned sum of value. To return as capita], the advanced .sum of 
value must not only be preserved in the movement but must also 
expand, must increase in value, i. e., must return with a surplus- 
value, as M -i- aM, the latter being interest or a portion of the aver- 
age profit, which docs not remain in the hands of the operating 
capitalist, but falls to the share of the money-capitalist. 

The fact that the latter has relinquished it as capital implies 
that it must be restored to him as M-i-AM. Later, we shall also have 
to turn our attention to the form in which interest is paid in 
the meantime at fixed intervals, but without the capital, whose 
return follows at the end of a lengthy period. 

What does the money-capitalist give to the borrower, the indus- 
trial capitalist? What does he really turn over to him? It is only 
this act of handing over money which changes lending money into 
alienation of money as capital, i.e., alienation of capital as a 
commodity. 

It is only by this act of alienating that capital is loaned by 
the money-lender as a commodity, or that the commodity at his 
disposal is given to another as capital. 
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What is alienated in an ordinary sale^ Not the value of the sold 
commodity, for Ihis merely changes its form. The value exists 
ideally in a commodity as its price before it actually passes as 
money into the hands of the seller. The same value and the same 
amount of value merely ihange their form. In tlie one instance 
they exist in commodity-form, in the other in the form of money. 
What is really alienated by the seller, and, therefore, passes into 
the individual or productive consumption of the buyer, is the use- 
value of the commodity —the commodity as a use-value. 

What, now, is the use-value which the money-capitalist gives 
up for the period of the loan and relinquishes to the productive 
capitalist — the borrower? It is the use-value which the money 
acquires by being capable of becoming capital, of performing the 
functions of capital, and creating a definite surplus-value, the aver- 
age profit (whatever is above or below it appears here as a mere 
accident) during its process, besides preserving its original mag- 
nitude of value. In the case of the other commodities the use-value 
is ultima* civ consumed. Their substance disappears, and with it 
their value. In contrast, the commodity capital is peculiar in that 
Its value and use-value not onb remain intact but al.co increase, 
through consumption of its u&e-value. 

It IS this use-value of money as capital —this faculty of produc 
ing an average profit— which the money-capitalist relinquishes 
to the industrial capitalist for the period, during which he places 
the loaned capital at the latter's disposal. 

Money thus loaned has in this respect a certain similarity with 
labour-power in its relation to the industrial capitalist. With the 
difference that the latter pays for the value of labour-power, where- 
as he simply pays back the value of the loaned capital. The use- 
value of labour-power for the industrial capitalist is that labour- 
power creates more value (profit) in its consumption than it pos- 
sesses itself, and than it costs. This additional value is use-value 
for the industrial capitalist. And in like manner the use-value of 
loaned capital appears as its faculty of begetting and increasing 
value. 

The money-capitalist, in fact, alienates a use-value, and thus 
whatever he gives away is P'iven as a commodity. It is to this ex- 
tent that the analogy with a commodity per se is complete. In the 
first place, it is a value which passes from one hand to another. 
In the case of an ordinary commodity, a commodity as such, the 
same value remains in the hands of the buyer and seller, only in 
different forms; both have the same value which they had before 
the transaction, and which they had alienated — the one in the form 
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of a commodity, the other in the form of money. The difference is 
that in a loan the money-capitalist is the only one in the transaction 
who Hives aw&y value; but he preserves it through the prospective 
return. In the loan transaction just one party receives value, since 
only one party relinquishes value. — In the second place, a real 
use-value is relinqiiLshed on the one side, and receivinl and con- 
sumed on the other. But in contrast to ordinary commodities this 
use-value is value in itself, namely the excess over the original 
Nalue realised through the use of money as capital. Tlie profit is 
this use-value. 

The use-\alue of the loaned money lies in its being able to servo 
as capital and, as such, to produce the average profit under average 
conditions.®’ 

What, now, docs the industrial capitalist pay, and what is, there- 
fore. the pri''o of the loaned capital’ “That which men pay as 
interest for the use of what they borrow” is, according to Massie, 
a part of the profit it is capable of producing," 1. c., p. 49®*. 

What the buyer of an ordinary commodity buys is its use-value; 
what he pays for is its value. What the borrower of money buys is 
likewise Us use-value as capital; but what does he pay for’ Surely 
not Us price, or value, as in the case of ordinary commodities. No 
change of form occurs in the value passing between borrower and 
lender, as occurs between buyer and seller when it exists in one 
instance in the form of money, and in another in the form of a 
commodity. The sameness of the alienated and returned value 
is revealed here in an entirely different way. The sum of value, 
i.e.. the mcmey, is given away without an equivalent, and is 
returned after a certain period. The lender always remains the owner 
of the same value, even after it passes from his hands into those of 
the borrower. In an ordinary exchange of commodities money 
always comes from the buyer’s side; but in a loan it comes from 
the side of the seller. He is the one who gives away money lor a 
certain period, and the buyer of capital is the one who receives 
It as a commodit}'. But this is only possible as long as the money 


“The equiUbleness of taking interest depends not upon a man’s mak- 
ing or not making profit, but upon its" (the borrowed) “being capable of 
producing profit it rightly employed”. {An Ettay on the Governing Causes 
of the Natural Rate of Interest, wherein the sentiments of Sir W. Felly and 
Mr. Loeke, on thal head, are considered, London, 1750, p. 49. The author of 
this anon’ymous work is J. Massie.) 

“Rich people, instead of employing their money themselves ... let it 
out to other people for them to make pront of, reserving for the owners a pro- 
portion of the profits so made” (I. c., pp. 23-24). 
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aclB as capital and is therefore advanced. The borrower borrows 
money as capital, as a value producing; more vali/e. But at the 
moment when it is advanced it is still only potential capital, like 
any other capital at its starting-point, the moment it is advanced. 
It IS only through its employment that it expands its value 
and realises itself as capital. However, it has to be returned by the 
borrower as realised capital, hence as value plus surplus-value 
(interest). And the latter can only be a portion of the realised 
profit. Only a portion, not all of it. For the use-value of the loaned 
( apitai to the borrower consists in producing profit tor him 0th ei - 
wise there would not have been any alienation of use-value on the 
lender’s part. On the other hand, not all the profit can fall to the 
borrower 's share. Otherwise he would pay nothing for the alienat- 
ed use-value, and would return the advanced money to the lender 
as ordinary money, not as lapital, as realised capital, for it is 
realised capital only as M-fAM 

Both them, lender and borrower, expend the same sum of 
mon^y as capiral. But it is only in the hands of the latter that it 
serves as capital The piofit is no* doubled by the double existence 
of the same sum of money as cipital for two persons It can serve 
as capital for both of them only by dividing the profit The portion 
which falls to the lender is called interest. 

The entire transaction, as assumed, lakes place between two 
kinds of capitalists -the money-capilali'.t and the industrial or 
merchant capitalist. 

It must always be borne in mind that here capital as capital is 
a commodity, or that the commodity here discussed is capital. \I1 
the relations in evidence here would therefore be irrational from the 
standpoint of an ordinary commodity, or from that of capital in so 
far as it acts as a commodity-capital in the process of reproduction. 
Lending and borrowing, instead of selling and buying, is a distinc- 
tion which here springs from the specific nature of the commodity — 
capital. Similarly, the fact that it is interest, not the price of the 
) om modi ly, which IS paid lure If we want to call interest the price 
of money-capital, then it is an irrational form of price quite at 
variance with the conception of the price of commodities.** The 

** “The term 'value,' when applied to currency, has three !>everal mean- 
ings .. 2) currency, actually in hand .. compared with the same amount of 
currency to be received upon a future day. In this case the value of currency 
IS measured by the rate of interest, and the rate of interest being determined 
by the ratio between the amount of liable capital and the demand for it.” 
(Colonel R. Torrens, On the Operation of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, etc., 
2nd ed., 1847, pp. 5, 6.) 
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price is here reduced to its purely abstract and meaningless form, 
signifying lhav it is a certain sum of money paid for something serv- 
ing in one way or another as a use-value; whereas the conception 
of price really signifies the value of some use-value expressed in 
money. 

Interest, signifying the price of capital, is from the ouLset quite 
an irrational expression. The commodity in question has a double 
value, first a value, and then a price different from this value, 
vvhile price represents the expression of value in money. Money - 
capital is nothing but a sum of money, or the value of a certain 
quantity of commodities Dxed in a sum of money. If u commodity 
IS loaned out as capital, it is only a disguised form of a sum of 
money. Because what is loaned out as capital is not so and .so 
many pounds of cotton, but so much and so much money existing 
in the form of cotton as its value. The price of capital, therefore, 
refers to it as to a sum of in.mey, even if not currency, us Mr. Tor- 
rens thinks (see Footnote 59). How, then, can a sum of value have 
a price besides its oxvn price, besides the price oxpre.ssc<l in its 
own money-form? Price, after all, is the value of a (ommodity 
(this is also true of the market-price, whose difference from valio* 
IS not one of quality, but only one of quantity, referring only 
to the magnitude of value' a.s di>tincl from its use-value. .\ 
price which differs from value in quality is an absurd contradic 
tion.” 

Capital manifests itself as capital through .self-expansion. The 
degree of its self-pxpansion expresses the quantitative degree in 
whuh it realises itself a.s lapital. The surplus-value or profit pro- 
duced by it — its rate or magnitude— is measurable only by compar- 
ison with the value of the advan'‘ed capital. The greater or lesser 
self-expansion of interest-bearing capital is, therefore, likewise 
only measurable by comparing the amount of interest, its share in 
the total profits, with the value of the advanced capital. If, there 
fore, price expresses the value of the commodity, then intero.st ex 
presses the self-expansion of money-capital and thus appears as the 
price paid for it to the lender. This shows how absurd it is from 
the very first to apply hereto the simple relations of exchange 


•• “The ambiguity of the term ‘value of money' or ‘of the currency, 
when employed indiscriminately as it is, to signify both value in exchange 
for commodities and value in use of capital, is a constant soum of confusion 
(Tooke, Inquiry into tiu Currency Principle, p. 77.) The main confusion (im- 
plied in the matter itself) that value as such (interest) becomes the use- value 
of capital, has escaped Tooke. 
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through the medium of money in buying and selling, as Proudhon 
docs. The basic premise is precisely that money functions as 
capital and may thus be transferred as such, i.c.*, as potential 
capital, to a third person. 

Capital, however, appears here as a commodity, inasmuch as it 
IS offered on the market, and the use-value of money is actually 
alienated as capital. Its use-value, however, lies in produiing 
profit. The value of money or of commodities employed as capital 
does not depend on their value as money or as f omniodif les, but 
on the quantity of surplus-value they produce for their owner. 
The product of capital is profit. On the basis of capitalist produc- 
tion It is merely a different use of money — whether it is expended 
as money, or advanced as capital. Money, or commodities, are in 
themselves potentially capital, just as labour-power is potential 
capital. Because, 1) money may be converted into elements of 
production and is, as is, merely an abstract 'ixpre.ssion of them — 
their existence as value; 2) the material elements of wealth 
have ["roperty of potentiallv becoming capital, because 

their supplemeR* ary opposite, which makes them into capital, 
namely wage-labour, is available on the basis of capitalist produc- 
tion. 

The contradict ry social features of material wealth — its 
antagonism to labour as wage-labour — are expressed in capitaliH 
property as such independently of the production process. This 
particular fact, set apart from the process of capitalist production 
itself, from which it constantly results and as whose constant 
result it serves as a constant prerequisite, expresses itself in that 
money and commodities alike are latent, potential, capital, so that 
they may be sold as capital, and in that they can in this form com- 
mand the labour of others bestowing a claim to appropriate the 
labour of others, and therefore represent self-expanding values. 
It also becomes clearly apparent that this relationship, and not 
the labour offered ns an equivalent on the part of the capitalist, 
.'’iipplies the title and the means to appropriate the labour of 
others. 

Furthermore, capital appears as a commodity, inasmuch as the 
division of profit into interest and profit proper is regulated by 
supply and demand, that is, by competition, just as the market- 
prices of commodities. But the difference here is just as apparent 
as the analogy. If supply and demand coincide, the market-price 
of commodities corresponds to their price of production, i.e., 
their price then appears to be regelated by the immanent laws of 
capitalist production, independently of competition, since the 
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fluctuations of supply and demand explain nothing but deviations 
of market-prices from prices of production. These deviations mu- 
tually balance one another, so that in the course of certain longer 
periods the average market-prices equal the prices of production. 
As soon as supply and demand coincide, these forces cease to 
operate, i.e., compensate one another, and the general law deter- 
mining prices then also comes to apply to individual cases. The 
market-price then corresponds even in its immediate form, and not 
only as the average of market-price movements, to the price of 
production, which is regulated by the immanent laws of the mode 
of production itself. The same applies to wages. If supply and 
demand coincide, they neutralise each other’s effect, and wages 
equal the valueof labour-power. But it is different with the interest 
on money-capital. Competition does not, in this case, determine 
the deviations from the rule. There is rather no law of division 
except that enforced by competition, because, as we shall 
later see. no such thing as a “natural" rate of interest exists. Hy 
the natural rate of interest people merely mean the rate fixed by 
free competition. There are no “natural" limits for the rate of in- 
terest. WTienever competition does not merely determine the devia- 
tions and fluctuations, whenever, therefore, the neutralisation 
of opposing forces puts a stop to any and all determination, the 
thing to be determined becomes something arbitrary and lawless. 
More on this in the next chapter. 

In the case of interest-bearing capital everything appears super- 
ficial: the advance of capital as mere transfer from lender to borrow- 
er: the reflux of realised capital as mere transfer back, as a return 
payment with interest, by borrower to lender. The same is true of 
the fact, immanent in the capitalist mode of production, that the 
rate of profit is not only determined by the relation of profit madf' 
m one single turnover to advanced capital-value, but also by the 
length of this period of turnover, hence determined as profit yield- 
ed by industrial capital within definite spans of time. In the ca.se 
of interest-bearing capital this likewise appears on the surface to 
mean that a definite interest is paid to the lender for a definite 
time span. 

With his usual insight into the internal connection of things, 
the romantic Adam Muller says {EUmente der Staatdeunst, Berlin. 
1809, DrittwTheil, S. 138): “In determining the prices of things, 
time is not considered; while in determining interest, time is the 
principal factor. ” He does not see how the time of production and 
the time of circulation enter into the determination of commodity- 
prices, and how this is just what determines the rate of profit for a 
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given period of turnover of lapital, whereas interest is determined 
by precisely this determination of profit for a given period His 
sagacity here, as elsewhere, consists in observing the clouds of 
dust on the surface and presumptiiou sly declaring thn dust to be 
something mysteriou‘ and important. 



CHAPTER XXII 

DIVISION OF PROFIT. RATE OF INTEREST. 

NATURAL RATE OF INTEREST 

The subject of this chapter, like all the other phenomena of credit 
we shall come across later on, cannot be analysed here in detail. 
The competition between lenders and borrowers and the resultant 
minor fluctuations of the money-market fall outride the scope of 
our inquiry. The circuit describerl by the rate of interest durinq 
the industrial cycle requires for its presentation the analysis of 
thi': i ycle itself, but this likewise cannot be given here. The same 
applies to the greater or lesser approximate eqiiali.sation of the 
rate of interest in the world market. We are here concerned with 
the independent form of interc.st-beanng capital and the individ- 
ualisation of interest, as distinct from profit. 

Since interest is merely a part of profit paid, ai cording to our 
earlier assumption, by the industrial capitalist to the money- 
capitalist, the maximum limit of interest is the profit itself, in which 
case the portion pocketed by the productive capitalist would--(). 
Aside from exceptional cases, in whuh interest might aitiially be 
larger than profit, but then could not be paid out of the profit, one 
might consider as the maximum limit of interest the total profit 
minus the portion (to be subsequently analysed) which resolves 
itself into wages of superintendence. The minimum limit of iiitei 
est IS altogether indeterminable. It may fall to any low. Yet in 
that case there will always be counteracting influences to raise it 
again above this relatise minimum. 

“The relation between the sum paid for the u.se of capital and the 
capital expresses the rate of interest as measured in money.” “The 
rate of interest depends 1) on the rate of profit; 2) on the propor- 
tion in which the entire profit is divided between the lender and 
borrower.” (Economist, January 22, 1853.) “If that which men pay 
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as inleresl for the use of what they borrow, be a part of tht profit' 
it IS capable of producing, this interest must always bo governed by 
those profits ” (Massie, 1 c , p 49 ) 

Let us first assume that there is a fixed relation between the 
total profit and that part of it which has to be paid as interest to 
the money-capitalist It is then clear that the interest will rise jr 
fall with the total profit, and the latter is determined by the gencr 
al rate of profit and its Ouctuations For instance, if the average 
rate of profit were=^ 20 % and the interest ‘'4 of the profit the 
rate of interest would- ')%, if the average rate of profit were - lb®o 
the rate of interest would=4% With the rate of profit at 20”o, 
the rate of interest might rise to 8 °o, and the industrial capital 
ist would St ill make the same* profit as he would at a rate of profit 
= 16% and a rate' of interest 4%, namely 12% 5>hould inlerc'.t 
rise only to 6 ®o or 7%, he would still keep a larger share of the 
profit If the interest amounted to icoiistant ejuota of the a\crat.'e 
profit, It •» ’*d follow that the higloi the genc*ral rate of pr ifi' 

thegr<. 8 tei the ar>'« dute difference h» wetr 'he total profit and the 
inMresl, and the greater the j ort n cd tiio total profit pockotel 
b} the productive ( apitalist and\i.c\ers» 1 ake it that interest 
‘/s of the average profit One fifth d U* is 2 tt c I'fferemt i 
tA>cn total profit and intcnst 8 One* fifth of 20 4 difleron e 
20 4 16. ‘ » of 2 ') ■'). diffen n. c 2 ') 20 ‘ 5 of 10 t. 

difference 10 -6 24. ‘ 5 of T, 7 difference l>- 7 28 The 

different rates of interest )f 1 5. 6 , wcjuld here always re j re- 
sent no more than * 5 . or 20 °o cf the t dal profit If the ratei if 
profit aro different therefore, differc n' r ites of interest may n prt‘ 
s*i't the same aliquot pails of the total [ rcifit or the same per i nt 
age of thc' total pr ifil With such constant proportions of interest, 
the luclustrial profit (the difference beiwee^n the total profit and 
the interest) would rise proporlicmalely to the general rate of 
profit, and (onvcisdy 

All other eonditions taken as equal 1 e . assuming the propor- 
tion between interest and tcitui profit to bo more or less constant, 
thefuneticmmg e apitalist is able and willing to pay a higher or low 
er interest directly proportional to the level of the rate of profit 
Smee we have seen that the rate* of profit is inversedy proportional 
to the* cle'vtdopracnt of capitalist production, it follows that the 
higher or lower rate of interest in a country is in the same inverse 
proportion to the degree of industrial developmeuit, at li*ast in so 


the natural rate of interest is governed by the profits of trade to 
particulars ” (Massie, 1 c , p 51 ) 
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far as the difference in the rate of interest actually expresses the 
difference in the rates of profit. It shall later develop that this 
need not always be the case. In this sense it may be said that in- 
terest is ref^ulated through profit, or, more precisely, the general 
rate of profit. And this mode of regulating interest applies even to 
its average. 

In any event the average rate of profit is to be regarded as the 
ultimate determinant of the maximum limit of interest. 

The fact that interest i.« to be related to average profit will be 
lonsidered presently at greater length. Whenever a specified entity, 
such as profit, is to be divided between two parties, the matter 
naturally hinges above all on the magnitude of the entity which is 
to be divideil, and this, the magnitude of the profit, is determined 
by its average rate. Suppose the general rate of profit, hence the 
magnitude of profit, for a capital of given size, say, — 100, is as- 
sumed as given. Then the variations of interest will obviously be 
inversely proportional to those of the part of profit remaining in 
the hands of the producing capitalist, working with a borrowed 
capital. And the circumstances determining the amount of profit 
to be distributed, of the value produced by unpaid labour, differ 
widely from those which determine its distribution between these 
two kinds of capitalists, and frequently produce entirely opposite 
effects.** 

If we observe the cycles in which modern industry move*; 
state of inactivity, mounting revival, prosperity, ov^r-production. 
crisis, stagnation, state of inactivity, etc., which fall beyon'l 
the scope of our analysis — we .shall find that a low rale ui interest 
generally corresponds to periods of prosperity or extra profit, 
a rise in interest separates prosperity and its reverse, and a maxi- 
mum of interest up to a point of extreme usury corresponds to 
the period of crisis.** The summer of 1843 ushered in a period of 
remarkable prosperity; the rate of interest, still i'hc 

** At this point the manuscript contains the following remark: “The 
course of this chapter shows that it is preferable, before analysing the laws 
of the distribution of profits, to ascertain first the way in which the division 
of quantity becomes one of quality. To make a transition from the previous 
chapter, we need but assume that interest is a certain indefinite portion of 
profit. " 

•* “In the first period, immediately after pressure, money is abundant 
vdtbout speculation; in the second period, money is abundant and specula- 
tions abound; in the third period, speculation begins to decline and money 
is in demand, in the fourth period, money is scarce and a pressure arrives.” 
(Gilbart, A Practical Treatlu on Banking, 5th ed., Vol. I, London, 1849, 
p. 149.) 
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spring of IH'iJ, fi*Il to in the spring and summer of 184d,®* in 
bepleniber il fell aa low as 1‘ ^“o (fiilbart, I, p iOb) whereupon 
It lose to 8% and higher during the crisis of 1847 • 

It IS possible, howe\er, for low interest logo along with stag- 
nation and for iiuideraldv using interest to go along with revives! 
act ivitv 

llie rate ol interest readies its peak during (ris«*s, when money 
IS borrowed at anv * osi to meet pavinems Since a rise in interest 
im|>lios a fall in the price of securities this simultaneously offers a 
fine ojiporlunitv to people with available money capital to 
lire at I idi< iilousU low prices such interest-bearing securities 
a^ must in the course of things at least regain their average pn e 
.IS soon as the rate* of interc'-t falls again 

llowtNcr the rate* of intcTcsi also ha>« a tendency to fall quite 
Hide pc*iidc ntl> of the fluctuations in the rate of profit \nd, indeed, 
dll'* to two main causes 

1 Were wc even to suppose that capital was never borrowed 
with an> . 1 * ^ b’lt to productive omplc>>ment 1 think it very pos 
Slide that inlere*-* might »ary with >ut ai > 'hange in the rate of 
gic ss profits for, as a natum ud* mces in the career of wealth a 
bi'S of men springs up ami increas(*s n.on and more who bv the 
labours of their a cestor- find themselves in the jiossessi in of 
funis sufficientl> ample* to afTonl a handsome maintenance from 
Itie intcrc-'t alone* Verv many also whci during ymth and middle 
age were actively engaged in business, retire in their latter clays 
to live quietlv on the interest of the sums they have thoniseUes 
ac-c uniulatc*'! This (lass a well as the former, has a tendency 
to increase with the im ri*a'-ing ru hc's f the country for those* who 
hegin with a t'dcrablc simk are likely to make an independence 
soonei than thev who on. n. i nc e w ith little Thus it comes to pass, 
that ill old and rich countries, the amount of national capital be 
1 iriging to those who are unwilling to take the trouble of employ- 
ing it themselves, hears a larger proportion to the whole produ* 
tuestoik if the s(K ret V than in newly settled and poorer distracts 

Iciokt* explain tins the airiimulation of surplus capital necessar 
il\ u c omp iriving the srariit\ of profitable eniplojinent for it in previous 
»' irs li\ the n l(>asc of h (arci-. oil hv tfio revival of lonfidence in commer 
'111 prospect'- {History of P'tits >rom ]*i^9 fill 1847 london, 1848, 
p M ) 

An old ( ustomer of a hanker wai refused a loan upon a S200,000 
hord, when about to leave to make known his suspension of payment, he 
was lold there was no neccssitv for the step under the c ircumstances the 
banker would buv the bond at fclSOIMK) " (IH Rov 1 The Theory of tfu 
Trehanges 7 he flank ( harier Ai t ol Jfi44 cic , I ondon. 186*1 p 80) 
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How iiiiith more numerous in proportion to the population is the 
ilass of rentiers... in England! As the class of rentiers increases, 
so also does ' that of lenders of capital, for they arc one and 
the '^amc." (Hanisay, An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 

pp. 1101^2.) 

1 1 . The de\olopment of the credit system and the attendant ever- 
growing control pf industrialists and merchants over the money 
sa\ mgs of all classes of society that is effected through the bankers, 
and the progressive concentration of those savings in amounts 
winch can serve as money-capital, must also depress the rate of 
interest. More about this later. 

With reference to the determination of the rate of interest, 
Haitisay says that it “depends partly upon the rale of gro.ss profits, 
partly on the proportion in which these are separateil into proOts 
of capital and those of enterprise. This proportion again depends 
upon the competition between the lenders of capital and the bor- 
rowers; which competition is influenced, though by no means 
entirely regulated, by the rate of gross profit expected to be 
realised.®* .Ami the reason why competition is not exclusively 
retrulated by this cause, is, because on the one hand many borrow 
withiiut any view to prtxluclive employment; and, on the other, 
because the proportion of the whole capital to be lent, varies with 
the riches of the country independently of any change in gro.ss 
profits.” (Mamsay, 1. c., pp. 206-07.) 

To determine the average rate of interest we must 1) calculate 
the average rate of interest during its variations in the major 
industrial cycles; and 2) find the rate of iDterc.st for investments 
which require long-term loans of capital. 

The average rate of interest prevailing in a certain country— as 
distinct from the continually fluctuating market rates — cannot 
be determined by any law. In this sphere there is no such thing as 
a natural rate of interest in the sense in which economists speak of 
a natural rate of profit and a natural rate of wages. Massie has 
rightly said in this respect (p. 49): “The only thing which any man 
can be in doubt about on this occasion, is, what proportion of these 
profits do of right belong to the borrower, and wbat to the lender; 
and this there is no other method of determining than by the opin- 
ions of borrowers and lenders in general; for right and wrong, 

*« Since the rate of interest is on the whole determined by the average 
rate of profit, inordinate swindling is often bound up with a low rate of 
interest. For instance, the railway swindle in the summer of 1844. The rate 
of interest of the Bank of England was not raised to 3% until 16th October, 
1844. 
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ID this respect, are only what common consent makes so.” Equat- 
ing supply and demand — assuming the average rate* of profit as 
given — means nothing. Wherever else this formula is resorted to 
(and this is then practically correct), it serves as a formula to 
find the fundamental rule (the regulating limits or limiting mag- 
nitudes) which is independent of, and rather determines, compe- 
tition; notably as a formula for those who are held capti\e by the 
practice of competition, and by its phenomena and the conceptions 
arising out of them, to arrive at what is again but a superficial 
idea of the inner connection of economic relations obtaining 
within competition. It is a method to pass from the variations 
that go with competition to the limits of these variations. This 
IS not the case with the average rate of interest. There is no good 
reason why average conditions of competition, the balance be- 
tween lender and borrower, should give the lender an interest 
rale of 3, 4, 5%, etc., or else a certain percentage of the gross 
profits, 38’ 2^% or 50®o, on his capital. Wherever it is compe- 
tition as such which determines inything, the determination 
IS accidental, purely empirical, ' od only pedantry or fantasy 
would seek to represent this accident as a necessity.*’’ Nothing 
IS more amusing in ’he rept»rts of Parliament for 1857 and 1858 
cooierning bank legislation and commercial crises than to hear 
of ‘ the real rate produced ” as the directors of the Bank of England, 
London bankers, country hankers, and professional theorists 
chatter back and forth, never getting beyond such conimonplaces 
as that “the price paid for the use of loanable capital .should vary 

J G Opdyke, for instance, in bis Treatise on Political Economy (New 
\ork, 1851) makes a very unsuccessful attempt to explain the universality 
of a '>% rate of interest by eternal laws Mr. Karl Arnd is still more naive 
in Die naturgemasse Volkswirtsrhaft gegenOber dem Monopoliengeist and dem 
hommunitmus, etc , Hanau, 1845. It is stated there: “In the natural course 
of goods production there is just one phenomenon, which, in the fully settled 
countries, seems in some measure to regulate the rate of interest, thus is the 
proportion, in which the timber ir European forests is augmented through 
their annual growth. This new growth occurs quite independently of their 
exchange-value, at the rate of 3 or 4 to 100. " (How queer that trees should 
Bee to their new growth independently of their exchange- valuel) “Accord- 
ing to this a drop in the rate of interest below its present level in the richest 
countries cannot be expected ’’ (p 124). (He means, because the new growth 
of the trees is independent of their exchange-value, however much their 
exchange-value may depend on their new growth.) This deserves to be called 
“the primordial forest rate of interest.” Its discoverer makes a further 
laudable contribution in this work to "our science” as the "philosopher of 
the dog tax." (Marx ironically calls K. Amd the “philosopher of the dog 
tax ” because in a special paragraph in bis book (§ 88, S. 420-21) he advocat- 
ed that tax.— £d. f 
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TVilh the &>uppl> of such capital, that “a hi^h rate* and a low 
profit cannot permanently exist, and similar specious plati 
ludes ** Customs, juristic tradition, etc , have as much to do Hith 
determining the average rate of interest as competition itself, in 
so far as it exists not merely as an average, but rather as actual 
magnitude In tpaoy disputes, where interest has to be cal 
culated, an average rate of interest has to be assumed as the legal 
rate If uc inquire further as to why the limits of a nic'aii rate of 
intc'rest cannot be dcnluct'd from general laws, we find the answer 
lies simply in the nature of interest It is merely a part of the 
average profit The same » apital appears in two roles as loanable 
I apital in the lender s hands and as industrial or commenial 
capital in the hands of the functionim; capitalist Hut it fiiiK 
t ions just once, and produces profit just once In the* prodmii m 
process itself the nature of capital as loanable capital pla\s ni 
role How the two parties who have claim to it divide the [ rofit 
is in Itself just as purely empirical a niatlcT belongiiur tn tin 
realm of accident as the distribution of percentage share's of i 
common profit in a business partneiship Two eiifrelv diflerciit 
elements labcmr power and capital ad as c'eterniiii iiits m iln 
division between surplus v aluc' and wages, which iivi'i ii 
essentially determines the rateot profit thc>so arc fuiicti ns of tv > 
independent variables which limit om* anothc'r, and i* is ih ir 
quahtatiie difference that is the source* f the quiintitah 
diiiswn of the produced value We shall later that the sim,* 
occurs in the splitting of surplus value into n iit in I pi ht 
Nothing of the kind oc curs in the c ast cf interest Hcii the 7101 Cl 
tati'e differentiation 't.eshsW presently s* f pri c rrcls rather fr m 
the purely quantitatiie dumon of the same sum f surjlus vdlio 
It follows from the aforesaid that lht*re is no sioh thing i i 
natural rate of interest Hut if unlike thegeiuril rate of pr lit 
there is on the one hand no general taw to ridcrniuic the luiiit 
of the average intcrc'si, or average rate of inlinst is cli i ui t 
from the continually fluctuating market rates f interest be an * 
It IS merely a question of dividing the gross pp, fit bc*tween tw « 
owners of capital under different title cn the ether hand th< 

** Th« Bank of England raises and lowers the rate nf its cli'icount, ilwa\s 
of course, with duo consideration of the rale prevailing m the open m irkel 
in accordance with imports and exports of gcild By which gambiing o' 
discounts, by anticipation of the alterations in the bank rate has i' w 
become half the trade of the great heads of the m'licv centre i •“ 
the London money market ((H Boy) T/ir Theory of the ti'hanifei > , 

P 113) 
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rale of inlerest — be it the average or the market rate prevalent 
in each particular case — appears as a uniform, definite and tan- 
gible magnitude in a quite different way from the general rate of 
profit .*• 

Hie rate of interest is similarly related to the rate of profit as 
the market-price of a commodity is to its value. In so far as the 
rate of interest is determined by the rate of profit, this is always 
the general rate of profit and not any specific rate of profit prevail- 
ing in some particular branch of industry, and still less any extra 
profit which an individual capitalist may make in a particular 
sphere of business.’® It is a fact, therefore, that the general rate 
of profit appears as an empirical, given reality in the average 
rate of interest, although the latter is not a pure or reliable 
expression of the former. 

(t is indeed true that the rale of interest itself varies in accord- 
ance with the different classes of securities offered by borrowers, 
and in p'-v^o:dauce with the length of time for which the money 
is borrowed; but !t is uniform in each of these classes at a given 
moment. This distinction, thci!, does not militate against a 
fixed and uniform appearanco of the rate of inlerest. 

«» ‘“The price of commodities fluctuates' continually; they are all made 
for differout uses; the money serves for all purposes. The commodities, even 
those of the same kind, diner according to quality; cosh money is always 
of the same value, or at least is assumed to be so. Thus it is that the price 
of money, which we designate by the term interest, has a greater stability 
and uniformity than that of any other thing." (J. Steuart, Principles of 
Political Economy, French translation, t.'69, IV, p. 27.) 

70 “This rule of dividing profits is not, however, to be applied particu- 
larly to every lender and borrower, but to lenders and borrowers in general... 
remarkably great and small gains are the reward of skill and the want of 
understanding, which lenders have nothing at all to do with; for as they 
will not suffer by the one, they ought not to benefit by the other. What has 
been said of particular men in the same business is applicable to particular 
sorts of business; if the merchants and tradesmen employed in any one 
branch of trade get mure by whit they borrow than tne common profits 
made by other merchants and tradesmen of the same country, the eitraorfi- 
nary gain is theirs, though it required only common skill and understanding 
to get it; and not the lenders’, who supplied them with money ... for the 
lenders would not have lent their money to carry on any branch of trade 
upon lower terms than would admit of paying so much as the common rate 
of interest; and therefore they ought not to receive more than Uiat, whatever 
advantages may be made by their money." (Massie, 1. c., pp. 50, 51.) 

” Bank-rate 5% 

Market rate of discount, 60 days’ drafts 3 /•% 

Ditto, 3 months’ 3*/,% 

Ditto, 6 months' 

Loans to bill-brokers, day to day ^ ^ » 
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The average rate of interest appears in every country over fairly 
long periods as a constant magnitude, because the general rale of 
profil varies only at longer intervals— in spite of constant varia- 
tions in specific rates of profil, in which a change in one sphexe is 
offset by an opposite change in another. And its relative constancy 
is revcaleil precise^' in this more or less constant nature of the 
average, or common, rate of interest. 

As concerns the perpetually fluctuating market rate of interest, 
however, it exists at any inonient as a fixed magnitude, just as 
the market-price of commodities, because in the money market 
all loanable capital continually faces functioning capital as an 
aggregate mass, so that the relation between the supply of loanable 
capital on one side, and the demand for it on the other, decides 
the market level of interest at any given time. This is all the more 
so. the more the development, and the attendant concentration, 
of the credit system gives to loanable capital a general social 
character and throws it all at once on the money-market. On the 
other hand, the general rate of profit is never anything more than 
n tendency, a movement to equalise specific rates of profit. The 
uimpetition between capitalists— which is itself this raovemenl 
t.ivard etjuilibnum — consists hero of their gradually withdraw- 
ing capital from spheres in which profit is for an appreciable 
length (if lime below average, and gradually investing capital 
into spheres in which profil is above average. Or it may also 
onAist in additional capital distributing itself gradually and in 
\ arying proportions' among these spheres. It is continual variation 
in supply and withdrawal of capital in regard to these different 
spheres, and never a simultaneous mass effect, as in the deter- 
min'^tion of the rate of interest. 

Wc have seen that interest-bearing capital, although a category 
which differs absolutely from a commodity, becomes a commociity 
sui generis, so that interest becomes its price, fixed at all times 
by supply and demand like the market-price of an ordinary com- 
modity. 'Die market rate of interest, while fluctuating contin- 
ually, appears therefore at any given moment just as constantly 


Ditto, for one week 3% 

Last rate (or fortnight, loans to stockbrokers .... 4^/4 to 5% 

Deposit allowance (banks) 3Vt% 

Ditto (discount houses) • 3to3V«% 

How large this difference may be for one and the same day is shown in the 
preceding figures of the rate of interest of the London money-market on De- 
cember 9, 1 m 9, taken from the City article of the Dallif Newt of December 10. 
The minimum is 1%, the maximum 5%. [F. £. 1 
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fixed and uniform a.s the market-price of a commodity prevailing 
in each individual case. Money-capitalists supply this commodity, 
and functioning capitalists buy it, creating the demand for it. 
This does not occur when equalisation creates a general rate of 
profit. If prices of commodities in one sphere are below or above 
the price of production herein we deliberately leave aside the 
fluctuations attendant upon the various phases of the industrial 
cycle in each and every enterpri.se) the balance is effected through 
the expansion or curtailment of production, i.e., the expansion 
or ' urtailmcnt of the masses of commodities thrown on the market 
by indu.strial capitals— caused by inflow or outflow of capital 
to and from individual spheres of production. It is by this equali- 
sation of the average market-prices of commodities to prices of 
liruduction that deviations of specific rates of profit from the 
general, or average, rate of profit are corrected. It cannot be that in 
this process industrial or mercantile capital as such should ever 
assume the appearance of commodities vis-a-vis the buyer, as in 
the case o! uaerest-bearing capital. If perceptible at all, this 
process is so only the iluituations and equalisations of market- 
prices of commodities to prices •' production, not as a direct 
fixation of the average profit. The general rate of profit is, indeed, 
determined 1) by th* surplus-value produced by the total capital, 
2) by the proportion of this surplus-value to the value of the 
total capital, and 3) by (ompetition, but only in so far as this 
I-- a movement whereby capitals invested in particular production 
•-pheres seek to draw equal dividends out of this surplus-value 
111 pioportion to their relative magnitudes. The general rate of 
profit, therefore, derives actually from causes far different and 
far more complicated than the market rate of interest, which is 
directly and immediately determined by the proportion between 
^iiiqily and demand, and hence is not as tangible and obvious 
a fact as the rate of interest. The individual rates of profit in 
vaiious spheres of production are themselves more or less uncer- 
tain, but in so far as they appear, it is not their uniformity but 
their differences which are perceptible. The general rate of profit, 
however, appears only as the lowest limit of profit, not as an 
empirical, directly visible form of the actual rate of profit. 

In emphasising this difference between the rate of interest and 
the rate of profit, we still omit the following two points, whicl 
f<nour consolidation of the rate of interest: 1) the historical pre- 
existence of interest-bearing capital and the existence of a tra- 
ditional general rate of interest; 2) the far greater direct influence 
exerted by the world-market on establishing the rate of interest. 
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irrespective of the economic conditions of a country, as compareil 
with its influence on the rate of profit. 

The average profit does not obtain as a directly established fact, 
but rather is to be determined as an end result of the equalisation 
of opposite fluctuations. Not so with the rale of interest. It is a 
thing fixed daily in its general, at least local, validity — a thing 
which serves industfiai and mercantile capitals even as a prereq- 
uisite and a factor in the calculation of their operation. It becomes 
the general endowment of every sum of money of £100 to yield 
£2, 3, 4, 5. Meteorological reports never denote the readings of 
the barometer and thermometer with greater accuracy than stock 
exchange reports denote the rate of interest, not for one or another 
capital, but for capital in the money-market, i.e., for loanable 
capital generally. 

In the money market only lenders and borrowers face one 
another. The commodity has the same form — money. All spedfic 
forms of capital in accordance with its investment in particular 
spheres of production or circulation are here obliterated, it exists 
in the undifferentiated homogeneous form of independent value — 
money. The competition of individual spheres does nut affect it. 
They are all thrown together as borrowers of money, and capital 
confronts them all in a form, in which it is as yet indifferent to 
the prospective manner of its investment. It obtains most emphat- 
ically in the supply and demand of capital as essentially the 
common capital of a something industrial capital does only 

in the movement and competition of capital between the various 
individual spheres.' On the other hand, money-capital in the 
money-market actually possesses the form, in which, indifferent to 
its specific employment, it is divided as a common element among 
the various spheres, among the capitalist class, as the require 
meats of pr^uclion in each individual sphere may dutalc. 
Moreover, with the development of large-scale industry money- 
capital, so far as it appears on the market, is not represented by 
some individual capitalist, not the owner of one or another 
fraction of the capital in the market, but assumes the nature of a 
concentrated, organised mass, which, quite different from actual 
production, is subject to the control of bankers, i.e., the represent- 
atives of social capital. So that, as concerns the form of demand, 
loanable capital is confronted by the class as a whole, whereas 
in the province of supply it is loanable capital which obtains en 
masse. 

These are some of the reasons why the general rate of profit ap- 
pears blurred and hazy alongside the definite interest rate, which 
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may fluctuate in magnitude, but always confronts borrowers as 
given and fixed because it varies uniformly for all of them. Just 
as variations in the value of money do not prevent it from having 
the same value vis-a-vis all commodities. Just as the daily fluc- 
tuations in market-prices of commodities do not prevent them 
from being daily reported in the papers. So the rate of interest is 
regularly reported as “the price of money. ” It is so, because capital 
itself is being offered here in the form of money as a commodity. 
The fixation of its price is thus a fixation of its market-price, as 
with all other commodities. The rate of interest, therefore, always 
appears as the general rate of interest, as so much money for so 
much money, as a definite quantity. The rate of profit, on the other 
hand, may vary even within the same sphere for commodities 
with the same price, depending on different conditions under 
which different capitals produce the same commodity, because 
the rate of profit of an individual capital is not determined by the 
market-price ff a commodity, but rather by the difference between 
market-price and cost -price. And these different rates of profit can 
.strike a balance— first within the same sphere and then between 
different .spheres - only through continual fluctuation. 


(Note for later elaboration.) A specific form of credit; It is 
known that when money serves as a means of payment in.stead of 
a means of purchase, the commodity is alienated, but its value is 
realised only later. If payment is not made until after the commod- 
ity has again been sold, this sale does not appear as the result 
of the purchase; rather it is through this sale that the purchase is 
realised. In other words, the sale becomes a means of purchase. 
Secondly: titles to debts, bills of exchange, etc., become means 
of payment for the creditor. Thirdly: the compensation of titles 
lo debts replaces money. 
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INTEREST AND PROFIT OF ENTERPRISE 

lutirest, dv we ha\e seen in the two preteding chapuia, appears 
(.‘Piginally , li- origiudlly, and remains in fact merely a portion of 
th*' frjfit, i e , of the sui plus-value, whuh the fundiouiug eapi 
laii't, industrialist or merchant has to pay to the owner ami lemi 
tr )f m< nc >-capital whcne\er he uses loaned capital instead of 
his own If he cmplo>s only his own capital, no suc-h division of 
profit takes place, the latter is then entirely his Indeed, as 1 ini' 
us 'he owners of the capital employ it on their own in the repro 
duction process, th<‘> do not compete in determining the rale of 
interest This alone shows that the category of interest impos 
siblc without determining the rate of interest is alien to Ihi 
movements of industrial capital as sudi 

The rate of interest ma> bo defined to be that jiroportioiial 
sum which the lender is content to receive, and the horrosvci 
to pay, annually, or for any longer or shorter period, for the use 
of a certain amount of moneyed capital NAhen the owner of a 
capital employs it actively in reproduction, ho does not come 
under the head of those capitalists, the proportion of whom, to 
the number of borrowers, determines the rale of interest ’’ (Th 
Tookc, History of Prices^ London, i838, II, pp 355-56 ) It is 
indeed only the separation of capitalists into money-capitalists 
and industrial capitalists that transforms a portion of the profit 
int 1 interest, that generally creates the category of interest; and 
It IS only the competition between these two kinds of capitalists 
which creates the rate of interest. 

As long as capital functions in the process of reproduction- - 
assuming that it even belongs to tbe industrial capitalist and he 
has no need of paying it back to a lender — the capitalist, as a 
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private individual, does not have at his disposal this capital it- 
self, but only the profit, which he may spend as revenue. As long 
as his capital functions as capital, it belongs to the process of re- 
production, is tied up in it. He is, indeed, its owner, but this 
ownership does not enable him to dispose of it in any other way, 
so long as he uses it as capital for the exploitation of labour. The 
same is true of the money-capitalist. So long as his capital is loaned 
out and thereby serves as money capital, it brings him interest, 
tt portion of the profit, but he cannot dispose of the principal. 
This is evident whenc\er he loans out his capital for, say, a year, 
or more, and receives interest at certain stipulated tunes without 
the return of bis principal. But even the return of the principal 
makes no difference here. If ho guts it back, ho must always loan 
it out again, so long as it is to function for him as capital — here 
as money-capital. As long as he keeps it in his own hands, it docs 
not collect interest and does not act as capital; and a.s long as it 
does gather interc.'>t and serve as capital, it is out of his hands. 
Hence the p'S.s'bility of loaning out capital fur all time. The 
following remarks by Tooko directed against Bosanquet are, 
therefore, entirely wrong. He quotes ilosanquet {Metallic, Paper 
and Credit Currency, London, 1842, p. 73): “Were the rale i f 
interest reduced as low capital borrowed would be plaMyl 

nearly on a par with capital possessed.” To this Tooke adds the 
following marginal note: "That a capital borrowed at that, or 
even a lower rate, should be considered nearly on a par with 
capital possessed, is a proposition so strange as hardly to warrant 
serious notice were it not advanced by n writer so intelligent, 
and, on .somo points of the subject, so wrdl informed. Has he over- 
looked the circumstance, or docs he consider it of little conse- 
quence, that there must, by the supposition, be a condition of 
repayment?” (Th. Tooko, An Inquiry into the Currency Principle, 
2nd ed., London, 1844, p. 80.) If interest were 0, the industrial 
capitalist operating on borrowed capital would stand on a par 
with n capitalist using Ins own capital. Both would pocket the 
same average profit, and capital, whether borrowed or owned, 
serves as capital only as long as it produces profit. The condition 
of return payment would alter nothing. The nearer the rale of 
interest approaches zero, fulling, for instance, to 1%, the nearer 
borrowed capital is to being on a par wiih owner's capital. So 
long as money-capital is to exist as iiioney-capilal, it must 
always be loaned out, and indeed at the prevailing rate of Interest, 
say of 1%, and always to the same cla.ss of industrial and com- 
mercial capitalists. So long as those function as capilali.sts, the 
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sole difTerence between the one workinj; with borrowed capital 
and the other with his own is that the former must pay interest 
and the lattur must not; the one pockets the entire profit p, and 
the other p— i, the profit minus the interest. The nearer interest 
approaches zero, the nearer p — i approaches p, and hence the 
nearer the two capitals are to beinf? on a par. The one must pay 
back the capital and borrow anew; yet the other must likewise 
advance it again and <again to the production process, so lung 
as his capital is to function, and cannot dispose of it freely, in- 
dependent of this process. The sole remaining difference between 
the two is the obvious difference that one is the owner of liis 
capital, and the other is not. 

The question which now arises is this. How does this purely 
(|uantitative division of profit into net profit and interest turn 
into a qualitative one? In other words, how is it that a capitalist 
who employs solely his own. not borrowed capital, classifies a 
portion of ills gross profit under the specific category of interest 
and as such calculates it separately? And, furthermore, how is it 
that all capital, whether borrowed or not, is differentiated ax- 
interest-bearing capital from itself as capital producing a net profit’ 

It is understood that not every accidental quantitative divisum 
of profit turns in this manner into a qualitative one. For in.staiii e 
some industrial capitalists join hands to operate a business and 
then divide the profit among themselves in accordance with some 
legal agreement. Others do their bu5inc.ss, each on his own, without 
any partners. These last do not calculate their profit under two 
heads — one part as individual profit, and the other as company 
profit for their aon-existent partners. In this case the quantita- 
tive division therefore does not become a qualitative one. This 
occurs whenever ownership happens to be vosteil in several jurid 
ical persons. It does not occur whenever this is not the ca.se. 

In order to answer this question, we must dwell somewhat 
longer on the actual point of departure in the formation of intore.st; 
that i.s, we must proceed from the assumption that the mone> 
capitalist and industrial capitalist really confront one another 
not just as legally different persons, but as persons playing 
entirely different roles in the reproduction process, or as persons 
in whose hands the same capital really performs a two-fold and 
wholly different movement. The one merely loans it, the other 
employs it productively. 

For the productive capitalist who works on borrowed capital, 
the gross profit falls into two parts — the interest, which ho is to 
pay the lender, and the surplus over and above the interest, which 
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makes up his owa share of the profit. If the general rate of profit is 
given, this latter portion is determined by the rate of interest; 
and if the rate of interest is given, then by the general rate of 
profit. And furthermore: however the gross profit, the actual 
value of the total profit, may diverge in each individual case 
from the average profit, the portion belonging to the functioning 
rapitalist is determined by the interest, since this is fixed by the 
general rate of interest (leaving aside any special legal stipula- 
tions) and assumed to be given beforehand, before the process of 
production begins, hence before its result, the gross profit, is 
adiicv«vl. We have seen that the actual specific product of capital 
IS surplus-value, or, more precisely, profit. But for the capitalist 
working on borrowed capital it is not profit, but profit minus 
interest, that portion of profit which remains to him after paying 
interest. This portion of the profit, therefore necessarily appears 
to him to bo the product of a capital as long as it is operative; and 
this it is, as far as he is concerned, because he represents capital 
only as functioning capital. He is its personification as long as 
It functions, and it functions as long as it is profitably invested in 
industry or commerce and such opera' ons are undertaken with it 
through its employer as are prescribed by the branch of induslr> 
(oncerned. As distinct Imm interest, which he has to pay to th^' 
lender out of the gross profit, the portion of profit which falls to 
luH share necessarily assumes the form of industrial or commor- 
I idl profit, or, to use a Gorman term embracing both, the form of 
Untprnehmergewinn (prohl oi enterprise). If the gross profit equals 
the average profit, the size of the profit of enterprise is determined 
exilusivoly by the rate of interest. If the gross profit deviate*' 
from the average profit, its difference from the average profit 
^aftor interest is deducted from both) is determined by all the 
cm uaistances which cause a temporary deviation, bo it of the 
rate of profit in any particular sphere from the general rate of 
pri'fit, or the profit of some individual capitalist in a certain 
‘'pluTc from the average profit of thi*? sphere. Wo have seen how- 
ever that the rate of profit within the production process itself 
does not depend on surplus value alone, but also on many other 
ciri umstances, such as purchase prices of means of production, 
methods more productive than the average, on savings of constant 
<'apital, etc. Amd aside from the price of production, it depends 
on special circumstances, and in every single business transaction 
on the greater or lesser* shrewdness and industry of the capitalist, 
'whether, and to what extent, he buys or sells above or below 
Ihp price of production and thus appropriates a greater or smaller 
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portion of the total surplus-value in the process of circulation. 
In any case, the quantitative division of the gross profit turns 
here into a qualitative one, and all the more so because the quan- 
titative division itself depends on what is to be divided, the 
manner in which the active capitalist manages his capital, and 
what gross profit it yields to him as a functioning capital, i.e., 
in consequence of his functions as an active capitalist. The func- 
tioning capitalist is here assumed as a non-owner of capital. 
Ownership of the capital is represented in relation to him by the 
money-capitalist, the lender. The interest he pays to the latter 
thus appears as that portion of gross profit which is duo to the own- 
ership of capital as such. As distinct from this, that portion of 
profit which falls to the active capitalist appears now as profit 
of enterprise, deriving solely from the operations, or functions, 
which he performs with the capital in the process of reproduction, 
hence particularly those functions which he performs as entre- 
preneur in industry or commerce. In relation to him interest 
appears therefore as the mere fruit of owning capital, of capital 
as such abstracted from the reproduction process of capital, inas- 
much as It does not “work,” docs not function; while profit of 
enterprise appears to him as the exclusive fruit of the functions 
which he performs with the capital, as the fruit of the movement 
and performance of capital, of a performance which appears to 
him as his own activity, as opposixl to the inactivity, the non- 
participation of the money-capitalist in the production proces.s. 
This qualitative .distinction between the two portions of gross 
profit that interest is the fruit of capital as such, of the ownership 
of capita! irrespective of the production process, and that profit 
of enterprise is the fruit of performing capital, of capital function- 
ing in the production process, and hence of the active role played 
by the employer of the capital in the reproduction process— this 
qualitative distinction is by no means merely a subjective notion 
of the money-capitalist, on the one hand, and the industrial 
capitalist, on the other. It rests upon an objective fact, for interest 
flows to the money-capitalist, to the lender, who is the mere 
owner of capital, hence represents only ownership of capital before 
the production process and outside of it; while the profit of 
enterprise flows to the functioning capitalist alone, who is non- 
owner of the capital. 

The merely quantitative division of the gross profit between 
two different persons who both have different legal claims to the 
same capital, and hence to the profit produced by it, thus turns 
into a qualitative division for both the industrial capitalist in so 
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far as he is operating on borrowed capital, and for the money- 
capitalist, in so far as he does not himself apply his capital. One 
portion of the profit appears now as fruit due as sifch to capital 
in one form, as interest; the other portion appears as a specific 
fruit of capital in an opposite form, and thus as profit of enter- 
prise. One appears exclusively as the fruit of operating with the 
capital, the fruit of performing capital, or of the functions per- 
formed by the active capitalist. And this ossification and individ- 
ualisation of the two parts of the gross profit in respect to one 
another, as though they originated from two essentially different 
bour.'es, now takes firm shape for the entire capitalist class and 
the total capital. And, inde^, regardless of whether the capital 
employed by the active capitalist is borrowed or not, and wheth- 
er the capital belonging to the money-capitalist is employed 
by himself or not. The profit of every capital, and consequently 
also the average profit established by the equalisation of capitals, 
splits, or is separated, into two qualitatively different, mutually 
independent and separately individualised parts, to wit — in- 
terest and profit of enterprise— both of which are determined by 
separate laws. The capitalist opera* mg on his own capital, like 
the one operating on borrowed capital, divides the gross profit 
into interest due to himself as owner, as his o*9^n lender, and into 
profit of enterprise due to him as to an active capitalist perform- 
ing his function. As concerns this division, therefore, as a quali- 
tative one, it is immaterial whether the capitalist really has to 
share with another, or not. The employer of capital, even when 
working with his own capital, splits into two personalities — the 
owner of capital and the employer of capital; with reference 
to the categories of profit which it yields, his capita] also 
splits into capital-properly, capital outside the production process, 
and yielding interest of itself, and capital in the production 
process which yields a profit of enterprise through its func- 
tion. 

Interest, therefore, becomes firmly established in a way that it 
no longer appears as a division of gross profit of indifference to 
production, which occurs occasionally when the industrial capital- 
ist happens to operate with sumeone else’s capital. His profit 
s^plits into interest and profit of enterprise even when he operates 
on his own capital. A merely quantitative division thus turns 
into a qualitative one. It occurs regardless of the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance whether the industrial capitalist is, or is not, the own- 
er of hiscapital. It is not only a matter of different quotas of profit 
assigned to different persons, but two different categories of profit 
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which are differently related to the capital, hence related to 
different aspects of the capital. 

Now that this division of gross profit into interest and profit 
of enterprise has become a qualitative one, it is easy to discover 
the reasons why it acquires this character of a qualitative division 
for the total capital and the entire class of capitalists. 

Firstly, this follows from the simple empirical circumstance 
that the majority of industrial capitalists, even if in different 
numerical proportions, work with their own and with borrowed 
capital, and that at different times the proportion between one’s 
own and borrowed capital changes. 

Secondly, the transformation of a portion of the gross profit into 
the form of interest converts its other portion into profit of enter- 
prise. The latter is, indeed, but the opposite form assumed by the 
excess of gross profit over interest as soon as this exists as an 
independent cat^ory. The entire analysis of the problem how gross 
profit is differentiated into interest and profit of cnterpri.so, 
resolves itself into the inquiry of how a portion of the gross profit 
becomes universally ossified and individualised as interest. Yet 
historically interest-bearing capital existed as a completed Ira 
ditional form, and hence interest as a completed sub-division of 
surplus-value produced by capital, long before the capitalist mode 
of production and its attendant conceptions of capital and profit 
Thus it is that to the popular mind money-capital, or interest- 
bearing capital, is still capital as such, as capital par exeellenee 
Thus it is, on the^ other hand, that up to the time of Massie the 
notion prevailed that it is money as such which is paid in interest. 
The fact that loaned capital yields interest whether actually em 
ployed as capital or not — even when borrowed only for consump- 
tion — lends strength to the idea that this form of capital exists 
independently. The best proof of the independence which interest 
possessed during the early periods of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction in reference to profit, and which interest-bearing capital 
possessed in reference to industrial capital, is that it was dis 
covered (by Massie* and after him by Hume**) as late as the 
middle of the 18 th century, that interest is but a portion of the 
gross profit, and that such a discovery was at all necessary. 

Thirdly, whether the industrial capitalist operates on his own or 
on borrowed capital does not alter the fact that the class of money- 

* (J. Massie] An E$tay on the Governing Cauuee of the Natund Rate of 
Intereet, London, 1750.— £d. 

•• D. Hump, “On Interest.” In: “Essays and Treatises on Several Sub- 
jects," Vol. I, London. 
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capitalists confronts him as a special kind of capitalists, money- 
capital as an independent kind of capital, and interest as an inde- 
pendent form of surplus-value peculiar to this spedific capital. 

Qualitatively speaking, interest is surplus-value yielded by the 
mere ownership of capital; it is yielded by capital as such, even 
though its owner remains outside the reproduction process. Hence 
il is surplus-value realised by capital outside of its process. 

Quantitatively speaking, that portion of profit which forms 
interest does not seem to be related to industrial or commercial 
lapilal as such, but to money-capital, and the rate of this portion 
(»f surplus-value, the rate of interest, reinforces this relation. 
Because, in the first place, the rate of interest is independently 
determined despite its dependence upon the general rate of profit, 
and, in the second place, like the market-price of commodities, 
It appears in contrast to the intangible rate of profit as a fixed, 
uniform, tangible and always given relation for all its variations. 
If all capital were in the hands of the industrial capitalists there 
would be no ^uen thing as interest and rate of interest The inde- 
pendent form assumoa by the quantit Ui\e division of gross profit 
ireates the qualitative one If the aduslrial capitalist wore ti 
uimparc himself with the money -capitalist, it would be his profit 
of enterprise alone, the cxiess of his gross profit over the dvera^e 
interest - the latter appearing to be empiric ally given by virtue 
of the rate of interest- that would distinguish him from the other 
terson If, on the other hand, he compares himself with the 
industrial capitalist working with his own, instead of borrowed, 
capital, the latter differs from him only as a money capitalist 
in pocketing the interest instead of paying it to someone « Ne The 
portion of gross profit distinguished from interest appears to him 
in either case is profit of enterprise and interest itself as a sur- 
plus value yielded by capital as such, which it would yield even 
if not applied productively. 

This IS correct in the practical sense for the individual capitalist 
He has the choice of making use f his capital by lending it out as 
interest-bearing capital, or of expanding its value on his own by 
using It as productive capital, rc’gardless of whether it exists as 
money-capital from the very first, or whether it still has to be con- 
verted into money-capital But to apply it to the total capital 
c'f society, as some vulgar economists do, and to go so far as to 
define it as the cause of jirofit, is, of course, preposterous. The idea 
of converting all the capital into money-capital, without there 
being people who buy and put to use means of production, which 
make up the total capital outside of a relatively small portion of 
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it existing in money, is, of course, sheer nonsense. It would be 
still more absurd to presume that capital would yield interest on. 
the basis of Capitalist production without performing any produc- 
tive function, i.e., without creating surplus-value, of which 
interest is just a part; that the capitalist mode of production 
would run its course without capitalist production. If an unto- 
wardly large section of capitalists were to convert their capital 
into money-capital, the result would be a frightful depreciation 
of money-capital and a frightful fall in the rate of interest; many 
would at once face the impossibility of living on their interest, 
and would hence be compelled to reconvert into industrial capi- 
talists. But we repeat that it is a fact for the individual capitalist. 
For this reason, even when operating with his own capital, he 
necessarily considers the part of his average profit which equals 
the average interest as fruit of his capital as such, set apart from 
the process of production; and as distinct from this portion singled 
out as interest, he considers the surplus of the gross profit as mere 
profit of enterprise. 

Fourthly, [A blank in the manuscript]. 

We have seen, therefore, that the portion of profit which the 
functioning capitalist has to pay to the owner of borrowed capi- 
tal is transformed into an independent form for a portion of tho 
profit, which all capital as such, whether borrowed or not, yields 
under the name of interest. How large this portion is depends on 
the average rate of interest. Its origin is only still revealed in the 
fact that the functioning capitalist, when owner of his capita], 
does not compete — at least not actively — in determining the 
interest rate. The purely quantitative division of the profit be- 
tween two persons who have different legal titles to it has turned 
into a qualitative division, which seems to spring from the very 
nature of capital and profit. Because, as we have seen, as soon as 
a portion of profit universally assumes the form of interest, the 
difference between average profit and interest, or the portion of 
profit over and above the interest, assumes a form opposite to 
interest -the form of profit of enterprise. These two forms, in- 
terest and profit of enterprise, exist only as opposites. Hence, 
they are not related to surplus-value, of which they are but part.s 
placed under different categories, heads or names, but rather 
to one another. It is because one portion of profit turns into in- 
terest, that the other appears as profit of enterprise. 

By profit we here always mean average profit, since variations 
do not concern us in this analysis, be they of individual profits 
or of profits in different spheres — hence variations caused by the 
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rompelitive struggle and other circumstances affecting the distri- 
bution of the average profit, or surplus-value. This applies gener- 
ally to this entire inquiry. 

Interest is then net profit, as Ramsay calls it, which the owner- 
ship of capital yields as such, either simply to the lender, who 
remains outside the reproduction process, or to the owner who 
employs his capital productively. But in the latter’s case, too, 
capital yields this net profit to him not in his capacity of produc- 
tive capitalist, but of money-capitalist, of lender of his own cap- 
ital as interest-bearing capital to himself as to a functioning cap- 
italist. Just as the conversion of money, and of value in general, 
into capital is the constant result of capitalist production, so is 
Its existence as capital its constant precondition. By its ability 
to be transformed into means of production it continually com- 
mands unpaid labour and thereby transform*^ the processes of pro- 
duction and circulation of commodities into the production of 
surplus-value for its owner. Interest is, therefore, the expression 
of the fact that value in general — materialised labour in its 
general social form— value which assumes the form of means 
of production in the actual process A production, confronts liv- 
ing labour-power as an independent power, and is a means of 
appropriating unpaid labour; and that it is such a power be- 
cause it confronts the labourer as the property of another. But 
on the other hand, this antithesis to wage-labour is obliter- 
ated in the form of interest, because interest-bearing capital as 
such has not wage-labour, but productive capital for its opposite. 
The lending capitalist as such faces the capitalist performing 
his actual function in the process of reproduction, not the wage- 
worker, who, precisely under capitalist production, is expropri- 
ated of the means of production. Interest-bearing capital is capital 
as property as distinct from capital as a function. But so long as 
capital does not perform its function, it does not exploit labourers 
and does not come into opposition to labour. 

(hi the other band, profit of enterprise is not related as an op- 
pu.site to wage-labour, but only to interest. 

Firstly, assuming the average profit to be given, the rate of the 
profit of enterprise is not determined by wages, but by the rate 
of interest. It is high or low in inverse proportion to it.^ 

Secondly, the functioning capitalist derives his claim to profits 

“The profits of enterprise depend upon the net profits of capital, not 
the latter upon the former. ” (Ramsay, Enay on the Dittributien of Wealth, 
p. 214. For Ramsay net profits always mean interest.) 
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of enterprise, hence the profit of enterprise itself, not from his 
ownership of capital, but from the function of capital, as distinct 
from the definite form in which it is only inert property. This 
stands out as an immediately apparent contrast whenever he oper- 
ates with borrowed capital, and interest and profit of enterpriso 
therefore go to different persons. The profit of enterprise spring's 
from the function^of capital in the reproduction process, hence as 
a result of the operations, the acts by which iho functionini' 
capitalist promotes this function of industrial and commercial 
capital. But to represent functioning capital is not a sinecure, like 
representing interest-bearing capital. On the ba.si.s of capitalist 
production, the capitalist directs the process of production and 
circulation. Exploiting productive labour entails exertion, vcheth 
cr he exploits it himself or has it exploited by .someone else 
on his behalf. Therefore, his profit of enterprise appears to him 
as distinct from interest, as independent of the o\Miership of capi- 
tal, but rather as the result of his function as a non-proprietor - 
a labourer. 

He necessarily conceives the idea for inis reason that his profit 
of enterprise, far from being counterposed to wagc-lab<>ur and far 
from being the unpaid labour of others, is itself rather a wane 
or wages of superintendence of labour, higher than a t mimen 
labourer's, 1) because the work is far more complicated, and 
2) because he pays them to him.self. The fact that his function as a 
capitalist consists in creating surplus-value, i.e., unpaul labour, 
and creating it under the mo.st economical conditions, is entirely 
lost sight of in the contrast that interest falls to the share (d the 
capitalist even when ho does not perform the fum tion of a lapital- 
isl and is merely the owner of capital; and that, on the other hand, 
profit of enterprise does fall to the share of the functioning < api 
talist even when he is not the owner of the capital on which he 
operates. He forgets, due to the antithetical form of the two parts 
into which profit, hence surplus-value, is divided, that both are 
merely parts of the surplus-value, and that this division alters 
nothing in the nature, origin, and way of existence of surplus-value. 

In the process of reproduction the functioning capitalist repre- 
sents capital as the property of another vis-ii-vis the wage-labour- 
ers, and the money-capitalist, represented by the functioning 
capitalist, takes a hand in exploiting labour. 'Fho fact that the 
investing capitalist can perform his function of making the 
labourers work for him, or of employing means of production as 
capital, only as the personification of the means of production 
vis-ii-vis the labourers, is forgotten in the contradiction between 
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the function of capital in the reproduction process and the mere 
ownership of capital outside of the reproduction process. 

In fact, the form of interest and profit of enter'prise assumed 
by the two parts of profit, i.e., of surplus-value, expresses no 
relation to labour, because this relation exists only between 
labour and profit, or rather the surplus-value as a sum, a whole, 
the unity of these two parts. The proportion in which the profit 
is divided, and the different legal titles by which this division 
is .sanctioned, are based on the assumption that profit is already 
in existence. If, therefore, the capitalist is the owner of the capi- 
tal on which ho operates, he pockets the whole profit, or surplus- 
value. It is absolutely immaterial to the labourer whether the cap- 
italist does this, or whether he has to pay a part of it to a third 
person as its legal proprietor. The reasons for dividing the profi* 
among two kinds of capitalists thus turn imperceptibly into 
the reasons for the existence of the profit, the surplus-value, that 
IS to be divided, and which capital as such derives from the repro- 
duction process regardless of any subsequent divi'-ion. Since in- 
terest is opposed to profit of enter’'rise, and profit of enterprise 
to interest, and since they are botu counterposed to one another, 
but not to labour, it foil, ws that profit of enterprise plus interest. 
I.e , profit, and furluer - in lus-value, are derived — from what'’ 
From the antithetical forii- « t its two parfcl But profit is produced 
before its divoion is on ' t* ik m, and before there can be any 
thought of it. 

Interest-bearing capital nuians as such only so long as the 
liianed money is actuallv u ried into capital and a surplus is 
produced with it, of whi«l> irittTe=t is a part. But this does not 
lule out that drawing interest ’■egardkss of the process of pro- 
duction, IS its organic pr.ipeily. So Joes labour-power preserve its 
property of producing value onlv -o ' nt' is it is employed and ma- 
terialised in the labour-proi et;, y<* tb’s does not argue again^’t 
the fact that it is potenliaily, i po.ver, e-i .irtivity whuh creates 
value, and that as such it duos 't from the process of pro- 

duitioii, but rather anteceiles il. It ’s iiought as such a capauLy 
for creating value. One might also buy .t without setting it to 
work productively; for purely personal ends for instance, for per- 
sonal services, etc. The same applies to capital. It is the borrow- 
er’s affair whether he employs it as capital, hence actually sets 
in motion its inherent property of producing surplus-value. HTiat 
he pays for, is in either case the potential surplus-value inherently 
contained in capital as a commodity. 
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LpI us now consider profit of enterprise in greater detail. 

Since the specific social attribute of capital under capitalist 
production — (hat of being property commanding the labour- 
j>ower of another — becomes fixed, so that interest appears as a 
part of surplus-value produced by capital in this interrelation, 
the other part of surplus-value — profit of enterprise — must nec- 
essarily appear as^ coming not from capital as such, but from 
the process of production, separated from its specific social attri- 
bute. whose distinct mode of existence is already expressed by the 
term interest on capital. But the proce.ss of production, separateil 
from capital, is simply a labour-process. Therefore, the industrial 
capitalist, as distinct from the owner of capital, does not appear 
as ofierating capital, but rather as a functionary irrespective of 
rafiital, or, as a simple agent of the labour-process in general, as a 
labourer, and inde^ as a wage-labourer. 

Interest as such expresses prei'isely the existence of the condi- 
tions of labour as capital, in their .social antithesis to labour, and 
in their transformation into personal power vis-a-\is and over 
labour. It represents the ownership of capital as a means of appro- 
priating the pro<lucts of the labour of others. But it represents this 
characteristic of capital as something which belongs to it outside 
the production process and by no means is the result of the specif- 
ically capitalist attribute of this production process itself. 
Inlere.st represents this characteristic not as directly counterposed 
tt) labour, but rather as unrelated to labour, and simply as a 
relalion.ship of cme capitalist to another. Hence, as an attribute 
('ulside of and irrelevant to the relation of capital to labour. In 
interest, therefore, in that specific form of profit in which the anti- 
thetical character of capital assumes an independent form, this 
i« done in such a way that the antithesis is completely obliterated 
and abstracted. Interest is a relationship between two capitalists 
not between capitalist and labourer. 

(In the other hand, this form of interest lends the other portion 
of profit the qualitative form of profit of enterprise, and further 
of wage® of superintendence. The specific functions which the capi- 
talist a<c such has to perform, and which fall to him as di.stinct 
from and opposed to the labourer, are presented as mere functions 
ol labour. He creates surplus-value not because he works as a 
capitalist, but because he also works, regardless of his capacity 
of capitalist. This portion of surplus-value is thus no longer sur- 
plus-value, but its opposite, an equivalent for labour performed. 
Due to the alienated character of capital, its antithesis to labour, 
being relegated to a place outside the actual process of exploits- 
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lion, namely to the inlerest-bearing capital, Ihis process of 
exploitation itself appears as a simple labour-process in which the 
functioning capitalist merely performs a different Aind of labour 
than the labourer. So that the labour of exploiting and the exploit- 
ed labour both appear identical as labour. The labour of exploit- 
ing is just as much labour as exploited labour. The social form 
of capital falls to interest, but expressed in a neutral and indif- 
ferent form. The economic function of capital falls to profit of 
enterprise, but abstracted from the specific capitalist charader 
of this function. 

Ttie same thing passes through the mind of the capitalist in this 
case as in the case of the reasons indicated in Part 11 of this book 
for compensation in the equalisation to average profit. These 
reasons for compensation which enter the di.slribution of surplus- 
value as determinants are distorted in a capitalist’s mind to appear 
as bases of origin and the (subjective) justifications of profit itself. 

The conception of profit of enterprise as the wages of supervis- 
ing labour, arising from the antithesis of profit of enterprise to 
interest, is further strengthened by tt^e fad that a portion of profit 
may, indeed, be separated, and is eparated in reality, as wages, 
or rather the reverse, that a portion of wages appears under capi- 
talist production a.s integral part of profit. This portion, as Adam 
Smith correctly deduced, presents itself in pure form, independ- 
ently and wholly separated from profit (as the .sum of interest and 
profit of enterprise), on the one hand, ami on the other, from that 
portion of profit which remains, after interest is dedin led, as profit 
of enterprise in the salary of management of those branches of bu''i- 
ness whose sixe, etc., permits of a suffiiient division of labour to 
justify a special salary for a manager. 

The labour of supervision and management is naturally reijuired 
wherever the direct process of production assumes the form of a 
combined social process, and not of the i.solaled labour of independ 
ent producers.’* However, it has a double nature. 

On the one hand, all labout in which many indi\iduals to- 
operate neces.sarily requires a commanding will to co-ordinate and 
unify the process, and functions w'hich apply not to partial oper- 
ations but to the total activity of the workshop, much as that of 
an orchestra conductor. This is a productive job, whiih must be 
performed in every combined mode of production. 

On the other hand— quite apart from any commercial depart- 


” “Superintendence is here” (in the case of the farm owner) “completely 
Qi''Pensed with.” (J. E. Cairnes, The Slave Power, London, 1862, p 48 ) 
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ment— this suporv ision work necessarily arises in all modes of 
production based on the antUhcsis between the lubouier, as the 
direct produtbr, and the owner of the means of produitioii The 
trrodter this antaRonism, the greater the role played by supervi- 
‘•lon Heuto it risulies its peak in the slave system '* Ihit it is in- 
dispensable also in the capitalist mode of produdiou, sime the 
production processMn it is simultaneously a process by which the* 
capitali‘«t coiisuiiu's labour power Just as in despotic stales, 
supervision and all round inlerferenc e bj thegoveiunient mvolvc's 
both the peif unianco ol coniinon activities aiising fioni the natun 
of all communities, and the specific functions arising fiom tin* 
aulilhcsis, between the government and the mass of the jestph 
In the works of ancient writers, who had the slave sjsiiun bet ii.‘ 
iheni, both sides of the woik of supervision are as insepaiabl) c mi 
bine 1 in theorv as thev were in practice Likewise in the woik- I 
inilcrntc im iui''t^ who re gird the c apitalist mode of productiui 
.1“ ab‘>c lute On the othei hand as I shall prcs(nll> illustrate vc^'ili 
ciii cvamjle the apologists of the niodcin slave s\si(ni uiilise 'li 
w ik 1 sup^rvisi u qu'tc as much as a justification of -livciv i 
the icilm c irioniists do to justil> the wage s^^tern 

1 li uLicus in Cat i s tune At the he ad cd the c st ii.> u illi si 
c 11 niv lamiUa ru'.tui) si.uids the nianagcr ici//nns ebri 
fi m iJld wh > It tiv- and c\|)inds bu>s and sOls tikes m 
strculic ns ironi the. iiiaste m whc/se absen e he gives c tcbi' u I 
notes )uf luni'hniciit llieinanagci n.iliiiallj had riioie lice 
Inn if actiLii Ih lo the othci s|a\,s, the Magoiii in book adv 
that AC be perinitte 1 ti inarrv, laise iliiblreu, and have his iwu 
funl- andCatoic oinriu nds that he be man id m the* Itnn dc iiim 
age r he, db ne pn biblv had the pr<is[iei t d winning his lit (ft o 
fi nn the master in the* event of goo 1 liehaviour \s Dn the n >1 al 
firmed a romme u licjuscholl l,v(iv sl.ivc , incliniing the mm 
ager himscdl was supplied liis neccssitus at Ins mastei s i*\p n ' 
at blinilcinlcrvals ami five d rates, ,ind ha 1 to g< I a King out hem 
Tlie cjuanlil> varied iii a i or lain c* with lahmii, whi'h is wh) ‘h 
manager far example whose wcirk was lighici than the ollni 
sldvfs , received a smaller lation than they (Mommsc n, /fcmnsc/ic 
(jpschichle 2nd eel , Ib'di, 1, pp h(J9 lO ) 

Arisliitlt O &e3notT|i; ooit tv xvdabai xou^ KwKoos, aUcc 
19 xp-ijobat oocSXooc; ’’ (“I*cir The master —the capitalist pioves 

If the nature of the W( rk re cpiires that the workmen (vir , the* sl.iv» ) 
slijiild be dispersed over an extended area, the immbcr of overoer 
and, therefore, the cost of the* Idhuur which requires this supervision, wi'l 
be propcjrlionatel) increased ’ (( airnes, I r , p 44 ) 
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himself such not by obtaining slaves” — ownor^ip of capital which 
gives him power to buy labour-power — “but in employing 
slaves”— using labourers, nowadays wage-labourers, in the pro 
duolion process.) “'Ea-c* oe ao-c^ ij eitioT7j|iTj o-'jSev pe-i^a l^otwa o>>8e 
oepvov” (“But there is nothing groat or sublime about this science.”) 
*3 ^ap Tov fiouA.ov eictoxaaOai notelv, exetvovSei xauxa enisxao^ai eir'x- 
axxeiv.” (“But whatever the slave must be able to perform, the 
master must bo able to order.”) “A to oootc e^ousta (xt] auxox; xaxo- 
raOe'v, emxporoc )a(i;<avet xauXTt,v xtjv xipirjv, awxoi 8e ro/ 'xeoovxat 
f, /ooo<poi>oiv ” (“Whenever the masters are not compelled 
to plague themselves with supervision, the manager assumes 
fhis hmour, while the masters attend to affairs of slate or study 
philosophy ”) (Aristotle, De republican Bokker edition. Book 1, 7 ) 
Vnstotle says in just so many words that supremacy in the poiit- 
ual mil itonomir belds imposes the functions of government upon 
the ruling powers, and hence that they must, in the economic hold, 
know the »’■! consuming labour-power And he adds that this 
supervisory work I** not a matter of great moment and that for 
this reason the master leaves the “1 nour’ of this drudgery to an 
overseer as soon as he tan afford it 

Ihe work of manag imeiP and supervision so far as it is pi.* \ 
sproal function determined by the nature of all combineil sxial 
labour, but rather by the antithesis between the owner of mentis 
of production and the owner of mere labour-power, regardles>» of 
whether this labour power is purchased by buying the laboure* 
himself, as it is under the slave system, or whether the labourer 
liimself sells his labour-power, so that t’lo production prne^-i ilso 
ajipears as a process by which capital consumes his labour —this 
function arising out of the servitude of the direct producers has 
ill too often been quoted to justify Ibis relationship And exploila- 
(lon, the appropriation iif the unpaid labour of others, has quit' 
as c'ften been ropresenlc'J as the reward justly duo to the owner of 
capital for his work; but never better than by a champion of slav- 
ery in the United States, a lawyer named O'Connor, at a meeting 
Iti'ld in New York on December 19, 1859, under the slogan ol 
^ I ustic e for the South " “Now, gentlemen,” he said amid thunclorous 
applause, “to that condition of bondage the Negro is assigned by 
Nature .. Ho has strength, and has the power to labour, but the 
Nature which created the power denied to him either the intellect to 
govern, or willingness to work.” (Applause.) “Both were denied to 
him And that Nature which depriv^ him of the will to labour, 
gave him a master to coerce that will, and to make him a useful . 
servant in the clime in which he was capable of living useful for 
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himself and for the master who governs him.... I maintain that it 
is not injusliqe to leave the Negro in the condition in which Nature 
placed him, to give him a master to govern him ... nor is it depriv- 
ing him of any of his rights to compel him to labour in return, and 
afford to that master just compensation for tin labour and talent 
employed in goverping him and rendering him useful to himself 
and to the society. "• 

Now, the wage-labourer, like the slave, must have a master who 
puts him to work and rules over him. And assuming the existence 
of this relationship of lordship and servitude, it is cjuile proper to 
compel the wage-labourer to produce his own wages and al.so the 
wages of superMsion, as compensation for the labour of ruling and 
super\ ising him, or "just compensation for the labour and talent 
employed in governing him and rendering him useful to himself 
and to the .society." 

The labour of super\ision and management, arising as it does 
out of an antithesis, out of the supremacy of capital over labour, 
and being therefore common to all modes of production based on 
class contradictions like the capitalist mode, is directly and insep- 
arably connected, also under the capitalist system, with productue 
functions which all combined social labour assigns to individuals 
as their special tasks. The wages of an epitropos, or regisseur, as he 
was calle<l in feudal France, are entirely divorceil from profit and 
assume the form of wages for skilled labour whenever the business 
is operated on a sufficiently large scale to warrant paying for 
such a manager, aHhough, for all that, our indu.strial capital i.sts 
are far from "attending to affairs of stale or studying philosophy. " 

It has already been remarked by Mr. I're’* that it is not the in- 
dustrial capitali.sts, but the industrial managers who are "the .soul 
of our industrial sy.stem." Whatever concerns the commercial part 
of an establishment we have alreaily said all that is nece.ssary in 
the preceding part.** 

The capitalist mode of production has brought matters to a 
point where the work of supervision, entirely divorced from the 
ownership of capital, is alway.s readily obtainable. It has, there- 
fore. come to be useless for the capital i.st to perform it himself. An 
orchestra conductor need not own the instruments of his orchestra, 

• New York Daily Tribune, November 20, IB.SQ, pp. 7-8. — Ed. 

A. Lre, Philosophy of Manufactures, French translation, 183b, 1, P- 
67. where thi.s Pindar of the manufacturers at the same time testifies that 
most manufacturers have not the slightest understanding of the mechanism 
which they .set in motion 

•• Present edition: pp. 289-92.— £d. 
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nor is il within the scope of his duties as conductor to have any- 
lliing to do with the “wages” of the other musicians. Co-operative 
factories furnish proof that the capitalist has becomdno less redun- 
dant as a functionary in production as he himself, looking down 
from his high perch, finds the big landowner redundant. Inasmuch 
as the capitalist’s work does not originate in the purely capital- 
istic process of production, and hence does not cease on its own 
when capital ceases; inasmuch as it does not confine itself solely 
to the function of exploiting the labour of others; inasmuch as it 
therefore originates from the social form of the labour-process, 
from combination and co-operation of many in pursuance of a 
common result, it is just as independent of capital as that form 
it.sclf as soon as it has burst its capitalistic .shell. To say that this 
labour is necessary as capitalistic labour, or as a function of the 
capitalist, only means that the vulgus is unable to conceive the 
forms developed in the lap of capitalist production, separate and 
free from their antithetical capitalist character. The industrial 
capitalist is a worker, compared to the money-capitalist, but a 
worker in the sense of capitalist, i.e , an exploiter of the labour of 
others. The wage which he claim.s and pockets for this labour is 
exactly equal to the appropriated quantity of another’s labour 
and depends directly upon the rate of exploitation of this labour, 
in so far as he undertakes the effort required for exploitation; it 
does not, however, depend on the degree of exertion that such 
exploitation demands, and which he can shift to a manager for 
moderate pay. After every crisis there are enough ex-manufactur- 
ers in the English factory districts who will supervise, for low 
wages, what were formerly their own factories in the capacity of 
managers of the new owners, who are frequently their creditors.’* 
The wages of management both for the commercial and indus- 
trial manager are completely isolated from the profits of enterprise 
in the co-operative factories of labourers, as well as in capitalist 
stock companies. The separation of wages of management from 
profits of enterpri.se, purely accidental at other times, is here 
Constant. In a co-oporati\e factory the antagonistic nature of the 
labour of .supervision disappears, because the manager is paid by 
the labourers instead ot representing capital counterposed to them. 
Slock companies in general — developed with the credit system — 


In a case known to me, following the crisis of 1868, a bankrupt manu- 
fjclurer became the paid wage labourer of his own former labourers ^The 
factory WHS operated after the bankruptcy of its owner by a labourers’ c<>- 
opcroiive, and its former owner was employed as manager— F E 
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have an increasing tendency to separate this work of n>iana}remcnt 
as a function from the ownership of capital, be it self-owned or 
borrowed. Just as the development of bourgeois society witnessed a 
separation of the functions of judges and administrators from land- 
ownership, whose attributes they were in feudal times. But since, 
on the one hand, the mere owner of capital, the money-capitalist, 
has to face the fandioning capitalLsl, while money-capital itself 
assumes a social character with the advance of credit, being cuu- 
cenlrated in banks and loaned out by them instead of its original 
owners, and since, on the other hand, the mere manager who has 
!!(> title whatever to the capital, whether through borrowing it or 
otherwise, performs all the real functions pertaining to the func- 
tioning capitalist as such, only the functionary remains and the 
capitalist disappears as suiierfluoiis from the production process. 

It is manifest from the public accounts of the co-operative facto- 
ries in England” that -after deducting the manager’s wages, wliidi 
form a part of the invest csl variable capital much the same as 
\\ages of other labourers - the proHt was liigher than the average 
profit, although at times they paid a much higher interest than <lid 
private manufacturers. The .source of greater profits in all these 
Iasi'S was greater economy in the application of constant capital. 
What interests us in this, however, is the fact that hero the aver- 
age f*rortl(--- interest i profit of enterprise) pre.scnts it.sclf actually 
and pal|)abiy as a magnitude wholly indepeudeiit of the wage^ 
of management. Since the [»rofit was higher here than averag*- 
profit, the profit oj enterprise was also higher than usual. 

The same situation is obsiTved in relation to some lapilali'^l 
stoc.k companies, such as joint-stock banks. The Ijondon and West- 
minster Bank paid an annual dividend of .'K)% in 18t>3, while the 
t’nion Bank of London and others jiaid ir»%. Aside from the lii- 
rectors’ .salary the interest paid for deposits is here deducted from 
gross profit. The high profit is to bo explained here by the moderate 
proportion of paid-in capital to deposits. For instance, in the case 
of the London and Westminster Bank, in paid-in capital, 

£1,000,000; deposits, iI14,r>-lO,27r). As for the Union Bank of 
London, in 18G3: paid-in capital, £GfX),0(X); deposits, £12,d8i,17d. 

Profit of outerprise and wages of supervision, or management, 
were confused originally due to the antagonistic form as.suined in 
respect to intcre.st by the .surplus of profit. This was further pro- 
moted by the apologetic aim of representing profit not as a siirpliis- 

” Tho accounts quoted here go no further than 18C4, since the shove 
was written in 1865,— f. E. 
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value dcrivpd from unpaid labour, but as the capitalist’s wages 
foi work performed by him This was met on the part of socialists 
by a demand to reduce profit actually to what it pretended to be 
theoretically, namely, mere wages of supervision And this demand 
was all the more obnoxious to theoretical embellishment, the more 
these wages of supervision, like an> other wage, found their defi- 
nite level and definite market-price, on the one hand, with the 
development of a numerous class of industrial and commercial 
managers,™ and the moiethey fell, on the other, like* all wages for 
skiliecl labour, with the genc*ral development which reduces the 
M)s| of production of specially trained labour power ™ With 
the devedopinent of co operaticyn on the part of the labourers, and 
of stock enterprises on the part of the bourgeoisie, even the la‘t 
pielext for tlie confusion of profit of enterpri>'e and wages of 
iii.inageinent was removed, and profit appeared also in practice as i' 
undeniably appeared in theory, as mere surplus-valae, a value for 
whuh no c‘(i' *'ent was paid, as reali'^ed unpaid labour It was 
then seen that the t nctioiiing capitalist really exploits labour 
and that the fruit of his exploitation ^bc n working with borrowe*! 
capital, was divided into interest ml profit of enterprise', r 
irplus of profit over ntcrest 

On the basis of capitali''! pioductii/n a new swiulle dcnelopi lU 
sit ( k enterprise-, with n spe . t to wages of inanageiut n* , in that 
boirils of numerous managers ter directors are placi'd above the 
itliial director for whom ^upc*rv i*«ion ami management serve onl> 
<is I pretext to pluntlcr t he stoe kh eblc r'^ iml amass wealth Ver> 
urious details e nu criniig this are t e lee eo ind in The ( ity or the 
/'/((/ sie'/ogi/ !»// o/rcyori H i\i>ie\s u'lth ^kttihes on 'Change and the 
( 1 eiidieii IS'i'e Whit bankers md merchants gam 

hv the ilirec t loii of i ight i r nine 'liffcn nt i ompanies, may be seen 
fioni the following inii--tr ition Fhi* ]>rivate balance sheet of 


• “Masters are* labourer, as well x Ibeir ]ourne>meD In this character 
Itu'ir interest is precisc'ly the same as that of their men But thev are also 
either capitalists, or the agents of the capitalists, and in this respect their 
interest is decidedlv opposed to the interests of the workmen” (p 27) “The 
Wide spread of eduiatiun among the journeymen mechanics of this country 
diminishes daily the* value of the labour and skill of almost all masters and 
employers by increasing the number of persons who possess their peculiar 
knowhslge" (p 30, ilodgskin, I abour Defended Against the Claimt of Capital, 
ftf , I ondon, 182*)) 

• ‘The general relaxation of conventional barriers, the increased facili- 
ties of eeiucation tend to bring down the wages of skilled labour instead of 
raising those of the unskilled " (J St Mill, Pnnciplcf o/ Po/ilica/ Economy, 
-nd ed , London, 1«49, I, p 470) 
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Mr. Timothy Abraham Curtis, presented to the Court of Bankruptcy 
when that gentleman failed, exhibited a sample of the income 
netted from directorship... between £800 and £900 a year. Mr. 
Curtis having been associated with the Courts of the Bank of 
England, and the East India House, it was considered quite a 
plum for a public company to acquire Ins services in the board- 
room” (pp. 81, 821. The remuneration of the diioctors of such 
companies for eacn weekly meeting is at least one guinea. The 
proceedings of the Court of Bankruptcy show that these >^agcs of 
supervision were, as a rule, inversely proportional to the actual 
supervision performed by these nominal directors 



< IIAPILH X\IV 

IATERN\LISATION OF THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL 
IN THE FORM OF INTEREST-BEARING CAPITAL 

lliP rplalKtns of (.apital assumo Ihtir most cxtornaliscd and mo‘'i 
ftt'sh like form in inlirfst beann^j p.ipital Wpbavphere M-M 
uionoy creatmt' inoro rnon* v sidf expanding value, without the 
protes'i that ii ites these two extieieo‘< In merchant s rapitai 
M C M , tlure is ‘ least th gtmril form of the capitalistic 
movement although it confines itself nlelv to the sphere of >.ircu 
lation so that pr<jfit appears merel\ as pioSt derived from ahem 
tion, but it IS at feast Sf *n to bo the product of a s >cial relation not 
(he proiuct of a mere thing The form of merchant’s capital at 
least presents a process, a unity of opposing phases, a movement 
that breaks up into two opposite actions -the purchase and the 
sale of commodities I his is obliterated in M— M', the form >f 
interest bearing capital tor instance, if £1,000 are loaned out 
by a capitalist at a rate ()f intcrc-t of ')"u the value of £1 000 as a 
c apital for one year L. Ci , where C is the capital and i the rate 
of interest Hence, >”(. *,,,0 * .q and 1 ,000+1,000 V*o - 
£1,(r)0 The value of £1 000 as capital —£1,050, i e , capital 
IS not a simple magnitude It is a ri lationship of magnitudes, a 
relationship of the priiic ipal sum as a given value to itself as a self- 
expanding value, as a princ ipal sum which has produced a surplus- 
value And c apital as sue h, as wc have seem, assumt'S this form of a 
directly self-expanding vahie for all active capitalists whether 
they operate on their own or borrowed capital 
M -M We have here the original starting-point of capital, 
money in the formula M C— M reduced to its two extremes 
M — M', in which M' M-j-iM, money creating more money It is the 
primary and general formula of capital reduced to a meaningless 
condensation It is ready capital, a unity of the process of prciduc- 
tion and the process of circulation, and hence capital yielding a 
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defioite surplus-value in a particular period of time In the form of 
interest-bearug capital this appears directly, unassisted by the 
processes of production and cy^culation Capital appears as a 
mysterious and self-creating source of interest— the source of its 
o^n increase. The thing (money, commodity, value) is now capital 
even as a mere thing, and capital appears as a mere thing. The 
result of the entire process of reproduction appears as a property 
inherent in the thing Itself It depends on the owner of the money, 
1 e., of the commodity in its continually exchangeable form 
whether he wants to spend it as money or loan it out as capital In 
interest-bearing capital, therefore, this automatic fetish, self 
expanding value, money generating money, are brought out in 
their pure state and in this form it no longer bears the birth 
marks of its origin The social relation is lonsumniated in tlu 
relation of a thing, of money, to itself instead of the actual trans 
formation of money into capital, we see here only form without 
content As in the case of labour power, the use-\ aliie of money here 
IS its capacity of creating value— a value greater than it contain-' 
Money as money is potentially '<elf-ex paneling value anil is loaned 
out as such- which is the form of sale for this singular commodity 
It becomes a property of money to generate valu** and yield intu 
est, much as it is an attribute of pt'ar trees to he'ar pears And the 
money-lender sells his money as just such an interest bearing 
thing. But that is not all The actually functioning capital, as we> 
have seen, presents itself in smh a light, that it seems to yield 
interest not as a functioning capital, but as capital in itself, a, 
money-capital. 

This, too, becomes distorted While interest is only a portion of 
the profit, 1 e , of the surplus-value, which the functioning < api'al 
ist squeezes out of the labourer, it appears now, on the contrary 
as though interest were the typical produe t of < ipital, the primary 
matter, and profit, in the shape (A profit of entc'rprise, wen* a 
mere accessory and by-product of the procc^ss of reproduction 
Thus we get the fetish form of capital anel the i onci'ption of feti'-h 
capital. In M — M' we have the meaningless form ejf eapital, the 
perversion and objectification of production relations in their high 
est degree, the interest-bearing form, the simple form <A capital in 
which it antecedes Its own process of reproduction It is the capacity 
of money, or of a commodity, to expand its own value ludopend 
ently of reproduction — which is a mystification of capital in it^- 
most flagrant form. 

For vulgar political economy, which seeks to represent capital 
as an independent source of value, of value creation, this form is 
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naturally a vpntablo find, a form iii >Ahirli thf* sonrip of pr dil 
IS no longer discernible, and in which the result of the capii<ilist 
|)i(i<e''S of produdion divorced from the process 'acciuircs an 
iiKh'peiiilent eMslome 

It IS not until capital is inc)nc>y-c .ipital that it bc'coines a com 
inoility, \vlios(> capacity for self e\pan‘'ic)n has ,i rlc'finite pine 
(piotecl e\er\ tune in every prevailini? rate cif inlerost 

As interest bearintr c apital, anci particularl> in its d ires t form of 
nl (’rest -beanmr nioney-c apit ill (thec)thc*i forms of inleii*s»-bearin^ 
capital, \\hieh do not • one e‘rii us here, are dcTivalivc's of this form 
and ()resup[io 'C- it^ i‘>cistenee), capital assumes its pure fetish form, 
M \1 bein^f the* s^hje'cl, the saleable thinir FirAtif, through it" 
c lUitinnal existc m c* as money, a form, in \Ahi< h all it" spec ific attn- 
hiit'saii obi It c rate'll anci its real ede minis iiuisibli* For nioiicn i" 
ere I i"el v that form in caIuc h the' ctjst iin 1 1 \ e fc'aturis cif c luniiiodil i 
use \ allies are obsicircsl, and hence* aUi) the* di-tinclive featui " 
Ilf the industrial capitals \Ahicli cmisi'-t of these c omnioclitie*s an I 
onclitions of •’ * c production It is that f irin, in whu h calu* in 
this case apital "ts as m indc p ndent exchani; \alui' In 
the* reproduction proc c'ss of c.ipital ' ic mone\ form is hut fran- 
ji nl a mccepoiiit of transit Ib.t in the* mom V tnarkcc c doi* i) 
ilw i\ ( \i"t" in tills forMi Seconi//!,, the* "urplu'- value piiJi c i ii 
it licr<’a,'iin in tin* form of nioin v appe ar^ ns ,in infn‘rcnt par* f 
it \s till' C'rcjviin,: pi j c ss 1 " t ( t ri I " *• i'cm*ratin,{ irionev '* ) 
afijcars innate in c i| it il in its torni if inonc'\ apildl 

Jii iiile rest he arm f ipital tin mo\ i iin at of e apit al is < ciiurac ' t 
1 In inter veil ini' luo " i oinittc'd In this w iv a capital 1 )•>> 
' fivcd cs ,1 thin,: will li m it"! If 1 ' ml win h i" trm 

f iriiied aft I r a 1 1 rf im [ c I lo 1 ml I ItHIju"! i" w me stored m a c.tll c 
iiiipi ives ii" use \ ilu <»!• r i '• iiii peiioi (’i|>ital is now i 

• hiiU' bii* as a I Iiiiik' it i" i ipit d M uiev is now [ucjiimt ’''As''iiii 

■IS It is Icianc'd mil r mvcstc'd in tin' re pi ifu • ion [imess (ina*- 
inm h as It \n Ms mti ji t,, the iun lionm,: apit di"t isitsowimi 
paralc' ireun pr ifit of c'lil c'rju i"c't inlcii"t cm if „'i iw" ii > inattii 
wletliei it IS aw ikc or asle'op, is at h uin c r ibi iil b\ lav or f>\ 
mjhi Ihus mtere't be* iriiiir inonev c apit vl (an I all capital is 

iiicin('> capital m terms ,,f its value or i" onsi Icuel as the evprO' 
''COM c)f nicmi*\ c apit al ) fill fil" t hi' most tiivciit wish of tin hoaidt'r 
It is this miirow n I \ is| I in e of intc'i'st m m >iu v apilil as in » 
tillin' (this IS how the pro'lin I ion of stii ( liis \ alue tier mi'll c apit il 
'ppi*<ns hcTi') will'll occupii's Ijiilher s attention so tlimoidhljc m 

* f> ic'ttii', F,iust, Part I, Sceni > /d 
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liis naive onslaught against usury. After demonstrating that inter- 
est may be demanded if the failure to repay a loan on a definite 
date to a lender who himself required it to make some payment, 
caused a loss to him, or resulted in his missing an opportunity to 
make a profit on a bargain, for instance, in buying a garden, 
Luther continues: '‘Now that I have loaned you them (100 gulden), 
you cause me a double loss due to my not being able to pay on the 
one hand nor buy on the other, so that 1 have to lose on both sides, 
and this is called duplex interesse, damni emergentis et lucri cessan- 
tis.... On hearing that John sustained losses on his loan of 1(X) gul- 
den and demands just damages, they rush in and charge double on 
every 100 gulden, such double reimbursement, namely, for the 
loss due to non-payment and to inability to make a profit on a bar- 
gain, just as though these 1(X) gulden had the double loss grown on 
to them, so that whenever they have 100 gulden, they loan them 
out and charge for two losses, which they have not at all sustained . . 
Therefore you are a usurer, who takes damages out of his neigh- 
bour’s money for an imaginary loss that you did not sustain at all, 
and which you can neither prove nor calculate. This sort of loss is 
called by the jurists non verum, sed phantasticum interesse. It is a 
loss which each conjures up for himself.... It will not do to say, 
therefore, that there could have been losses because I could not 
have been able to pay or buy. Else it would mean ex contingente 
neeessarium, which is making something out of a thing that is not, 
and a thing that is uncertain into a thing that is absolutely sure. 
Would not such usury devour the world in a few years’... If an un- 
happy accident bdfalls him against his will, and he must recover 
from it, he may demand damages for it, but it is different in trade 
and just the reverse. There they scheme to profit at the expense of 
their needy neighbours, how to amass wealth and get rich, to be lazy 
and idle and live in luxury on the labour of others, without aD> 
care, danger, and loss. To sit by the stove and let my 100 gulden 
gather wealth for me in the country and yet keep them in my 
pocket, because they are only loaned, without any danger or risk - 
my friend, who would not like that?" (Martin Luther, An die 
Pfarherm wider den Wucher zu predigen, etc., Wittenberg, 1540.) 

The conception of capital as a self-reproducing and self-expand 
ing value, lasting and growing eternally by virtue of its innate 
properties — hence by virtue of the hidden quality of scholas- 
ticists — has led to the fabulous fancies of Dr. Price, which outdo 
by far the fantasies of the alchemists; fancies, in which Pitt be- 
lieved in all earnest, and which he us^ as pillars of his financial 
administration in his laws concerning the sinking fund. 
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Money bcarin^; (oni|)oiinil interest increases at first slowly 
Hut, the rate of iixicase hein^ < ontinually accoleratul, it becomes 

III some tiinesr) lapid as [n inofk all the powers of the imaijiaation 
One penny, put out at oui Saviour s birth to b per cent (ompoiin<l 
interest, woubl, before this time, have im reased to a i^reiter sura 
than woulil be (oiitained in a hundred and fifty millions of earths 
all solid gold Hut if put out to simple intirest it >Aould, in th* 
siine tune, have aiiiounted to no more than seven shillings an I 
Itiiir peine half penny Our government has hitherto < li jsen ti 
improve moriev in the last rather than the first of these ways 

Ills film y flies still hi.diu in his Ohv-riations on Hpivrnonary 
Payments, etc I onion 177J Ihtie we rea 1 A shilling {lut out 
to i)% tompoiind interest at our Sav i iiir s birth (presumably in 
the lemple ol Icrusalem) w«mld have inireasel to a greater 
-iiiii than the whole solar system < ould hold, supposing it a sphen 
M|u il m diainetti to tin* diameter of Saturn’s orbit A state 
m<.d never thenf tie beundtr any diffu iilties for with tin smalksL 
s iv mgs it II k I I a little tune as its intertst tan require piy off 
llielirgist ilibts (M^ \II1, XIV) What i pretty theoretical 

uiir )du( tioii to the national debt Lnglanil' 

I’rn e was simply <la^/led by the gir,raiiluui limcnsions 
obi iiiii'l in igioiiiOri tl piogn ssioii Sint e he t lok. a > note 1 the 
tonditions of It piti lut t ion ami labour, and regirtlid rapilal as a 
sill n gul it iiig .iiitoinatoii as a mere number that im reases itself 

" Hit 11 ir I I’m t i n i pp tl to thi Public on the Subie l of the Vationtl 
Du Jnd ( 1 I Ml loll 177* |> 1> ]{( cracks the na ive joke “It is b'irrow 
Ilk iiMity it 'iinpl int<ri»t inordtr t> improM, it il t impouni iip^nst ’ 
til Haniilloti tn fnpiiru in'o the RUe and Progress of the \ational Debt 
f (iriat Britain _ii 1 id I diiibiirith, 1814 p 1 1 J ) According to this, l))r 
riwing would he ilu sifost nu ois also for private people to gather wealth 
Hut It I borrow COM) it 'i annual interest, I hive to pay £5 at the end of 
the yeir and evin if tlu bun lasts for lOt) million vears, I have meanwhile 
id\ Clin) to loan pvirv veir inti £> to pay every year I can never manage 

I V ihis process lo hnn « 1<i when borrowing SKKl And how am 1 going.! i 
piv ) llv new I nil or it il is thi side bv new taxes Now if the indiis 

• rnl capitilist borrows monev ami Ins profit amounts to, sav, 15 p he 
It) IV pay . interest spind i for hii> private expenses ^although his appe 
till grows with hi*" mtoriie/ and cipitalise 5 In this case, lo'’i is the 
prei iindiiKMi for piving continiiallv > interest If this protoss continues 

• he nte of profit for tho reasons indicited in former chipters will fall from 
I ' to ssv fii Hut Priie entirelv forgets that the interest ol > o pre 
supposes a nt« of profit of I > ind assumes it to continue with tho 
at utnulUion of i ipitai He has nothing whatsoever to do with the actual 
process of accumulation, but rather only with lending money and getting it 
hark With rompoiiiul interest How that is aciomplishel is mimateriil to 
him since it is the innate property of interest bearing capitil 
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just as Malthus did with respect to po‘|)iilation in his jijoometricul 
progression,* he w'as strurk by the thought that he had found the law 
of its growtn in the formula s — c*(l-f i/’, in which s-thc sum of 
capital -f- compound interest, c— advanci*«l capital, i rate of inter- 
e‘«t (expressed in aliquot parts of 100) and n stands for the number 
of years in which this process takes plaie. 

Pitt takes Dr. Price’s mystiGcation quite seriously. In 1780 the 
House of Commons had resolved to raise tl million for the public 
weal. According to Price, in whom Pitt belie\cd, there was, of 
course, no better way than to tax the people^, so as to “accumulate” 
this sum after raising it, and thus to spirit away the national debt 
through the mystery of compound interest. The above resolution 
of the House of ('ommons was soon followed up by Pitt with a law 
which ordered the accumulation of Jt2r)0,000, “until, with the 
expired annuities, the fund should ha\e grown to 114,000,000 
annually." (Ac t 26, George III, Chap 31.**) In his spet'ch of 1792, 
in which Pitt proposed that the amount devoted to the sinking 
fund be increased, he mentioned machines, credit, etc., among 
the causes of England’s commercial supremacy, hut as “the most 
wide-spread and enduring ceu.se, that of accumulation.” This 
principle, he said, was completely developed in the work of Smith, 
that genius ... and this accumulation, he continued, was accom- 
phshed by laying aside at least a portic.n of the annual proGt for 
the purpose of increa.sing the principal, which was to he c>raployed 
in the same manner the follciwing year, and which thus yielded 
a continual profit. With Dr. Price’s aid Pitt thus c onverts Smith 
theory of accumulation into enrichment of a nation by means of 
accumulating debts, and thus arrives at the jileasant progre‘si(>ri 
of an infinity of loans- loans to pay loans. 

It had already been noted by Josiah Child, the father of modern 
banking, that £100 at 10% would produce in 70 years by compound 
interest £102,400. (Traite sur le commerce, etc., par J. Child, 
traduit, etc., Amsterdam et Berlin, 1754, p. 115. Written in 1669.) 

How thoughtlessly Dr. Price’s conception is applied by modern 
economists, is shown in the following passage from the Kenno 
“Capital, with compound interest on every portion of capital 
saved, is so all-engrossing that all the wealth in the world 
from which income is derived, has long ago become the interest 

• (Malthus] An Essay on the Principle of Population, LondoD, 1798, 
pp. 25-26. — Ed. 

•• "An Act for vesting certain sums in Commissioners, at the End of every 
Quarter of a Year, to be by them applied to the Reduction of the National 
Debt" (Anno 26 Georgii 111, Regis, cap. 31).— £d. 
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of capital. . All rent is now the payment of interest on capital 
previously invested in the land ’’ {Economist, July 19, 1851 ) In 
its capaiity of interest-bearincr capital, capital claims the owner' 
ship of all wealth which can ever he produced, and everything it 
has rec eived so far is but an instalment for its all-cngrossing appe- 
lite Hy its innate laws, all surplus-labour which the human race 
can ever pci form belongs to it Moloch. 

In conclusion, the following hodge-podge by the romantic Miil- 
lei ‘ Di Pric e’s immense increase of compound interest, or of the 
sc*ll accelerating forces of man, presupposes an undivided, or unin- 
terroptcsl, unifoim application for several centuries, if they are to 
produce such enormous effects As soon as capital is divided, cut 
up into several indepcndeutly growing shoots, the total process of 
K cumulating forces begins anc“w Nature has distributed over a 
‘•pan of about 20 to 25 years the progression of energy which falls 
on an average to the share of every labourer (') After the lapse of 
this time the labourer leaves his c areer and must transfer the capi- 
tal accumulatio bv the compound interest r>f labour to a new 
labourer, mostly d vnbuting it among several labourers or chil 
(Iren These must first learn to act ate and apply their share of 
apital, before they can draw an> actual «onipound .nterest on it 
lurthermore, an (*no nous quantity of capital gainec* bv civil 
‘•ociety c'ven in the most restless communities, is gradually accu- 
mulated over many years and not employed for any immediate 
expansion of libour Instead, as soon as an appreciable sum i 
gathered together it is transferred to another individual, a labourer 
I) ink or state, under the head of a loan And the receiver then 
ets the capital into actual melton and draws compound interest 
on It, so that he can easily pic'dge to pay simple interest *o the 
lender Fiiiallv, the law of copsumition, greed, and waste opposes 
ihose huge [irc'gressions, in which man s powers and their products 
would multiply if the law cl productnm, cr thrift, were alone 
cffeitive (A Mailer, c/ir 1 . .a iic^uns/. Ill, pp 147-49) 

It IS impossible to concoct a more hi»r 'aising absurdity in So 
few lines Leaving aside the droll (onfusicm of labourer and capital 
St, value of labour-power and interest un capital, etc., the charg- 
IV of compound interest is supposed to be explained by the fact 
ttiat capital is loaned out to bring in compound interest. The 
method employed by our Muller is thoroughly characteristic of the 
romanticism in all walks of life It is made up of current preju- 
dices, skimmed from the most superficial semblance of things. This 
incorrect and trite content should then be “exalted ” and rendered 
Sublime through a mystifying mode of expression. 
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The process of accumulalion of capital may be conceived as an 
accumulation, of compound interest in the sense that the portion 
of profit (surplus-value) which is reconverted into capital, i.e., 
serves to absorb more surplus-labour, may be called interest. But. 

1) Aside from all incidental interference, a large part of available 
capital IS constantly more or loss depreciated in the course of 
the reproduction process, because the value of commodities is nut 
determined by the labour-time originally expended in their pro- 
duction, but by the labour-time expendetl in their reproduction, 
and this decreases continually owing to the development of the 
social productivity of labour. On a higher level of social produc- 
tivity, all available capital appears, for this reason, to be the result 
of a relatively short period of reproduction, instead of a long 
process of accumulation of capital."" 

2) As demonstrated in Part III of this book, the rate of profit de- 
crea.^es in proportion to the mounting accumulation of capital and 
the correspondingly increasing productivity of social labour, 
which IS expressed precisely in 'ho relative and progressive decrease 
of the variable as compared to the constant portion of capital. 
To produce the same rate of profit after the constant capital set in 
motion by one labourer increases ten-fold, the surplus labour-time 
would have to increase ten-fold, and soon the total labour-time, 
and finally the entire 24 hours of a day, would not suffice, even if 
wholly appropriated by capital. The idea that the rate of profit 
does not shrink is, however, the basis of Price’s progre.ssi()n and 
in general the basis of "all -engrossing capital with compound 
interest.”*^ 

The identity of surplus-value and surplus-labour imposes a qual- 
itative limit upon the accumulation of capital. This consists of 
ihe total working-day, and the prevailing development of the pro- 
ductive forces and of the population, which limits the number of 
simultaneously exploitable working-days. But if one conceives of 

See Mill and Carey, and Roscher’s mistaken commentary on thi.s score 
[.Marx refers to the following works: J. St. Mill, PrirutpUs of Political 
Economy, Second edition, Vol. 1, London, 1849, pp. 91-92, H Ch Carov, 
Principles of Social Science, Vol. Ill, Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 71-73; W. Ros 
cher. Die Grundlagen der Salionalokonomie, 3 Auflage, Stuttgart und Augs 
burg, 1858, § 45.— £d.] 

** “It is clear, that no labour, no productive power, no ingenuity, ami 
110 art, can answer the overwhelming demands of compound interest. But 
all saving is made from the revenue of the capitalist, so that actually these 
demands are constantly made and as constantly the productive power of 
labour refuses to satisfy them. A sort of balance is, therefore, ronstantli 
struck.” (Labour Defended Against the Claims of Capital, p. 23. n\ 
Hodgskin.) 
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buitiiin xiiur lu mo iin*unin|fiess lurin ot lolerest, the limit is 
merely qiianl itati\ e and defies all fantasy. 

Now, the (.oni ept of rapif al as a fetish reai hes its Ifeiirlit in inter- 
est l»e«irinif <apil,il, beinjj a lonreplion which attributes to the 
an iiiiiiil.ilod prodiKt of labour, and at that in the fixed ffirm of 
nionoy, llic inlieient secret power, as an aiilomaltm, of ( reatiri,^ 
siiijdii^' \aliie in ijeonielrital proj^iession, so that the ai < iiiiitilateil 
piodiid of labour, as the Econornnt thinks, has lon'; disiounted 
all the wealth of the world for all time as beloiii'iii.' to if and rit/Iif 
fiillv (01111110 to it Tli(“ [)iodii(t ol past labour, the p.i'f labour 
iImII is heie pie^Miant in itself with a [loition of present or futuri 
1 1 VI 111' suiplijs lain 1(1 1 V\ e know , however, that in rial it y the [ireser 
witioii, and to that extent also the reprodui f ion of th(’ valiit of 
pro.liK Is of past labour is only the result of their ( onfai I with liv 
111^ labour, and seioudlj, that the domination of the products of 
|ia''t labour ovei livini' s„ij,|us labour lasts oiil> as lonf,' as the 
n I ii ions of ( apit al, wliu ii rest on those jiartn iilar sof lal relat ions 
in who h [las' io‘< air indepeiidenllv and iverwhelmini^ly dominate'! 
i\» I li \ iiij laboui 



CHAPTEH XXV 

CREDIT AND FICTITIOUS CAPITAL 

All oxliausti\c analysis of tlip credit system and of the instru- 
ments which it creates for its own use (credit-money, etc.) lies be- 
yond our plan. We merely wish to dwell here upon a few particular 
points, which are requireil to characterise the capitalist mode of 
pntduction in general. We shall deal only with comincrcial and 
bank cretlit. The connection between the development of this form 
of credit and that of public cre«lit will not be considered here 
I have shown earlier (Buch I, Kap. Ill, d, b*) how the fumtion 
of money as a means of payment, and therewith a relation of cred- 
itor and debtor between the producer anil trader of commodities, 
develop from the .simple circulation of commodities. W'ilh the <le- 
velopment of commerce and of the capitalist mode of production, 
who li pniduces solely with an eye to circulation, this natural basis 
of the credit system is extended, generalised, and worked out. 
Money .serves here, by and large, merely as a means of payment, i.e., 
''ommoditie.s are not sold for money, but for a written promise to 
pay for them at a certain <late. For brevity’s sake, we may put all 
the.se promissory notes under the general head of bills of exchange. 
Sufh bills of exchange, in their turn, circulate as means of pay- 
ment until the day on which they fall due; and they form the actual 
commercial money. Inasmuch as they ultimately neui ralisc one 
another through the balancing of claims and debts, they act abso- 
lutely as money, although there is no eventual transformation 
into artiial money. Ju.st as these mutual advances of producers 
and merchants make up the real foundation of credit, so does 
the instrument of their circulation, the bill of exchange, form the 

• Kngli'-b edition, t.h. Ill, .{, b. — Ed. 
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basis of credit-money proper, of bank-notes, etc. These do not rest 
upon the circulation of money, be it metallic or government-issued 
paper money, but rather upon the circulation of bills of exchange. 

W Leatham (banker of Yorkshire) writes m his Letters on the Currency, 
ind ed , London, 1640 find, then, the amount lor the whole of the year 
(>( 1839 . to be £528,493,842” (he assumed that the foreipi bills of exchange 
made up about one- fifth of tho total) ”and the amount of bills out at one 
lime in the above year, to bo £132,123,460** (p. 56) The bills of exchange 
make up “one component part greater in amount than all the rest put to- 
gether*’ (p 3) “This enormous superstructure of bills of exchange rests (') 
upon tho base formed by the amount of bank notes and gold, and when 
hv t vents, this base becomes too much narrowed, its solidity and very exist 
nice IS endangered” (p. 8) “If 1 estimate tho whole , currency ” (he means 
of the bank-notes) “and the amount of the liabilities of the Bank and country 
b inkers, payable on demand, I find a sum of 153 million which, by law, 
c in be converted into gold and the amount of gold to meet this demand ’ 
only 14 million (p 11) “The bills of exchange are not placed under any 
ontrol, except by preventing the abundance of money, excessive and low 
rites of interest or discount, which create a part of them, and encourage 
their great and dangerous expansion It is impossible to decide \^hBt port 
irises out of r'al bond fide transactions, such as actual bargain and -^ale 
r what part is fictitioi and mere accommodation paper, that is whore 
)iH bill of exchange is drawn to take up < aother running, in order to raise 
I nctitious capital, by creating so much currency In times of abundance 
ni cheap money this I know reaches an enormous amount , 

J W Bosanquei, Metallic, Paper and Credit Currency^ London, 1842 “An 
iverage amount of payments to the extent of upwa^s of 000, 000 is 

( Itlod through the Clearing House (where the London bankers exchange due 
hills ind filed cheques) every day of biLsmcss in the year, and thr dailv 
iiuouiit of money required for the purpose is little more than £200,000* (P 
(in 1K89 the total turnover of tno Clearing House amounted to £7 bl8’ 4 
million, which, in roughly 300 business days, averages £25Vi million daily 
h t I “Dills of exchange act undoubtedly as currency, independint of 
momy, ' masmuch as they transfer property from hand to hand by cn 
(lorsement (p 02) It may be assumed last “upon an average there are two 
t ndorsT meats upon every bill in circulation, and each bill performs two 
payments before it becomes due Upon this assumption it would appear, 
that by endorsement alone property changed hands, by means of bills of 
exchange, to the value of twice five hundred and twenty-eight million, or 
£ 1 O06 000,000, being at the rate of more than £3,0(X),0(X) per day, in the 
roiirs4 of the year 1839 We may safely therefore conclude, that deposits and 
hills of exchange together, perform the functions of money, by transferring 
property from hand to hand without the aid of money, to an extent daily 
of not less than £18,000,000” (p 93) 

Tooke says the following aoout credit in general “Credit, in its most 
Simple expression, is the confidence which, well, or ill-founded, leads a 
person to entrust another with a certain amount of capital, in money, or m 
goods computed at a value in money agreed upon, ana in each case payable 
It the expiration of a fixed term. In the case where the capital is lent in 
money, that is whether in bank-notes, or in a cash credit, or in an order 
upon a correspondent, an addition for the use of the capital of so much upon 
every £100 is made to the amount to be repaid In the case of goods the 
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value of which is agreed in terms of money, constituting a sale, the sum 
stipulated to he repaid includes a consideration for the use of the capital 
ana for the risk, till the expiration of the period Gxed for payment. Written 
obligations of payment at fixed dates mostly accompany these credits, and 
the obligations or promissory notes after date being transferable, form the 
means by which the lenders, if they have occasion for the use of theur capital, 
in the shape whether of money or goods, before the expiration of the term 
of the bills they hold.^are mostly enabled to borrow or to buy on lower terms, 
by having their own credit strengthened by the names on the bills in addi- 
tion to their own." (Inquiry into the Currency Principle, p. 87.) 

Ch. Coquelin, Du Credit et des Banquet dans VIndustrie, Revue des Deujr 
Mondes, 1842, Tome 31: "In every country the majority of credit transac- 
tions takes place within the circle of industrial relations.... The producer 
of the raw material advances it to the processing manufacturer, and rociMVPs 
Irom the latter a promise to pay on a certain day. The manufacturer, having 
completed his share of the work, in his turn advances his product on similar 
terms to another manufacturer, who has to process it further, and in this 
way credit stretches on and on, from one to the other, right up to the con- 
sumer. The wholesale dealer gives the retailer commodities on credit, while 
receiving credit from a manufactuixT or commission agent. All borrow with 
one hand and lend with the other, sometimes money, but more frequently 
products. In this manner an incessant t'xchange of advances, which combine 
and intersect in all directions, takes place in industrial relations. The 
development of credit consists precisely in this multiplication and growth 
of mutual advances, and therein is the real seat of its power.'* 

The other side of the credit system is connected with the develop 
inent of money-dealing, which, of course, keeps step under capital 
ist production with the development of dealing in commodity. 
VVe have seen in the preceding part (Chap. XIX) how the care of 
the reserve funds of businessmen, the technical operations of 
receiving and disbursing money, of international payments, and 
thus of the bullion trade, are concentrated in the hands of the 
money-dealers. The other side of the credit system— the manage- 
ment of interest-bearing capital, or money-capital, develops along- 
side this money-dealing as a special function of the money-dealers. 
Borrowing and lending money becomes their particular business. 
They act as middlemen between the actual lender and the borrower 
of money-capital. Generally speaking, this aspect of the banking 
business consists of concentrating large amounts of the loanable 
money-capital in the bankers' hands, so that, in place of the individ- 
ual money-lender, the bankers confront the industrial capital- 
ists and commercial capitalists as representatives of all money 
lenders. They become the general managers of money-capital. 
On the other hand by borrowing for the entire world of commerce, 
they concentrate all the borrowers vis-4-vis all the lenders. A bank 
represents a centralisation of money-capital, of the lenders, on the 
one hand, and on the other a centralisation of the borrowers. Its 
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profit is generally made by borrowing at a lower rate of interest 
than it receives in loaning. 

The loanable capital which the banks have at their disposal 
streams to them in various ways. In the first place, being the 
cashiers of the industrial capitalists, all the money-capital which 
every producer and merchant must have as a reserve fund, or re 
reives in payment, is concentrated in their hands. These funds are 
thus converted into loanable money-capital. In this way, the 
raserve fund of the commercial world, because it is concenlrated 
in a common treasury, is reduced to ilf necessary minimum, and a 
portic^n of the money-capital which would otherwise ha\e to lie 
slumbering as a reserve fund, is loanoiJ out and serves as interest- 
bearing capital. In the second place, the loanable capital of the 
banks is formed by the deposits of money-capitalists who entrust 
them with the business of loaning them out. Furthermore, with the 
development of the banking system, and particularly as soon as 
banks came to pay interest on deposits, money savings and the 
temporarily idle money of all cla.sscs wore deposited with them 
Small amounts, each in itself incapaldo of acting in the capadiy 
of money-capital, merge together into largo masses and thus form 
.1 money power. This aggregation of .small amounts must he dis- 
tinguished as a specific function of the banking system from its 
go-between activities between the money-capitalists proper and 
the borrowers. In the final analysis, the revenues, which are usual- 
ly but gradually con.sumed, arc also deposited with the bank> 

The loan is made (we refer here strictly to commercial credit) by 
discounting bills of exchange by converting bills of exchange 
into money before they come due and by advances of various 
kinds: direct advances on personal credit, loans against securities, 
su(h as interest-bearing paper, government paper, .stocks of all 
sorts, and, notably, overdrafts against bills of lading, dock war 
rants, and other certified titles of ownership of commodities and 
ovonlrawing deposits, etc. 

The credit given by a banker may assume various forms, such as 
bills of exchange on other banks, cheques on them, crctiit accounts 
of the same kind, Qnd finally, if the bank is entitled to issue notes 
-bank-notes of the bank itself. A bank-note is nothing but a 
draft upon a banker, payable at any time to the bearer, and given 
hy the banker in place of private drafts. This last form of credit 
appears particularly important and striking to the layman, first, 
because this form of credit-money breaks out of the confines of 
mere commercial circulation into general circulation, and serves 
there as money; and because in most countries the principal 
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banks issuing notes, being a peculiar mixture of national and pri- 
vate banks, actually have the national credit to back them, and 
their notes are more or less legal tender; because it is apparent 
here that the banker deals in cr^it itself, a bank-note being mere- 
ly a circulating token of credit. But the banker also has to do with 
credit in all its other forms, even when he advances the cash money 
deposited witb^him. In fact, a bank-note simply represents the 
coin of wholesale trade, and it is always the deposit which carries 
the most weight with banks. The best proof of this is furnished by 
the Scottish banks. 

Special credit institutions, like special forms of banks, need no 
further consideration for our purpose. 

“The business of bankers ... may be divided into two branches ... One 
branch of the banker’s business is to collect capital from those who have 
not immediate employment for it, and to distribute or transfer it to thase 
who have. The other branch is to receive deposits of the ineome$ of their 
customers, and to pay out the amount, as it is wanted for expenditure by the 
latter in the objects of their consumption.... The former being a circulation 
of capital, the latter of currency... ” One “relates to the concentration of 
capital on the one hand and the distribution of it on the other,” the other 
"is employed in administering the circulation for local purposes of the dis- 
trict. ” Tooke, Inquiry into the Currency Principle, pp. 36, 37. We shall 
revert to this passage later, in Chapter XXVIII. 

Reports of Committees, Vol. VI 11. Commercial Distress, Vol. II, Part I, 
1847*48, Minutes of Evidence. (Further quoted as Commercial Distress, 
1847-48.) In the forties, when discounting bills of exchange in London, 
21 -day drafts of one bank on another were often accepted in lieu of bank- 
notes. (Testimony of J. Pease, country banker, Nos. 4636 and 4645.) Accord- 
ing to the same report, bankers were in the habit of giving such bills of 
exchange regularly in payment to their customers whenever money was tight. 
If the receiver wanted bank-notes, he had to rediscount this bill. For the 
banks this amounted to a privilege of coining money. Messrs. Jones, Loyd 
and Co. made payments in this way “from time immemorial, ” as soon as 
money was scarce and the rate of interest rose above 5%. The customer wa*< 
glad to get such banker's bills because bills from Jones, Loyd and Co. wen* 
easier discounted than his own; besides, they often passed through twenty 
to thirty hands. {Ibid., Nos. 901 to 904, 905, 992.) 

All these forms serve to make the payments claim transferable. — “There 
is scarcely any shape into which credit can be cast, in which it will not at 
times be callra to perform the functions of money; and whether that shape 
be a bank-note, or a bill of exchange, or a banker’s cheque, the process is in 
every essential particular the same, and the result is the same. ” Fullarton, 
On the Regulation of Curreneiet, 2nd ed., London, 1845, p. 38. — “Bank- 
notes are the small change of c^it“ (p. 51). 

The following from J. W. Gilbart's The History and Principles of Bank 
ing, London, 1834: “The trading capital of a bank may be divided into two 
parts: the invested capital, and the borrowed banking capital” 11^- 
“There are three ways of raising a banking or borrowra capital. First, by 
receiving deposits; secondly, by the issuing of notes; thirdly, ny the drawi^ 
of bills. If a person will lend me f 100 im nothing, and 1 lend that ilOO 
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to another person at four per cent interest, then, in the course of a year, 

1 shall gain €4 by the transaction Again, if a person will take my ‘promise 
10 pay’*’ (“I promise to pay” is the usual formula for English bank-notes) 

‘ and bring it back to mo at the end of the year, and pay me four per cent for 
it, just the same as though f had lent him 100 sovereigns, then 1 shall gain 
lc4 by that transaction; and again, if a person in a country town brings me 
ilOO on condition that, twenty-one days afterwards, I shall pay the same 
amount to a person in London, then whatever interest I can make of the 
iDoncv during the twenty-one days, will bo my profit This is a fair represon 
talion of the operations of banking, and of the way in which a banking capital 
(HMted by moans of deposits, notes, and bills” (p 117) “The profit of a 
1» mkf r are generallv in proportion to the amount of his banking or borrov^cd 
I ipiial. To ascertain th«* real profit of a bank, the interest upon the in- 
\eslfd capital should be deducted from the gro^s profit, and what remains 
tin* bulking profit (p 118). '"The advances of bankers to their customers 
an made with other people's money" (p 14(>) “Precisely those bankers who 
do not issue notes, create a banking capital by the discounting of bills They 
render their discounts subservient to the incn*aso of their deposits The Lon- 
don bankers will not discount except for those housrs who have deposit 
^pfounts With them” (p 119) “A party who has had bills discounted, and 
Ins paid in\ie''v or tno whole amount, must leave some portion of that 
I uount in the hands of ho banker without uiterc st B\ this means the bankc r 
obtain-* more thin tlie current rate of i itere^^t on the money actually id- 
V iriced, and ruses i h inking capital lo the amount of the balance left in 
hi hinds (pp 119 .^0) Kcononiising on reserve funis, depo'^it**, rhiquos 
h inks of deposit serv# to economise the use of the circulating iiudiura 
This IS done upon the principle ot transfer of tiths Thus it is that hanks 
of depoMt are enabled to settle a larp amount of transactions with a 
in ill amount of money 1 he money thus liberated, istmploycd by th^ banker 
I making advances, by discount or otherwise, to his customers Hi nee tiie 
principle of transfer gives additional efficiency to the deposit s>^teuj 
(p 1 *.^ “It matters not whether the two parlies, who have dealing'^ with 
• uh olh( r, keep their accounts with the same banker or with diffc rent bank- 
t r for, as the b inkers exchange their cheques with each other at th( clearing 
IniM The deposit sv^iem might thus, by means of transfers, b( earned 
t ) nth an extent as wholly to supersede the use of a metallic currcncv Were 
\ f\ man to keep a d< posit account at a bank, and make all his pavmcnts 
\\ tlieques rnonev might be superseded, and cheques become the sole cir- 
I il it ng nindiiim In this case, however, it must be ‘supposed that the banker 
1 till monev in his hands, or the cheques would hive no value ' (j) 124) 
iir ills ilion of lor il transaction ir the hands of the banks is efftclcd 
iMhrough brinch banks Country banks have branch i stablishments in the 
^ II iller towns of their district, and London banks in different districts of the 
!t\ Through agincies “Each country banker i mploys a London agent to 
[ t\ his nolis 01 bills and to receive sums that in iv be lodged by parlies 
I '-uling in London for the use of parlies n'siding in the country” (p 127). 

I i(h b.inker accepts the notes of others, but does not reissue them In all 
iiiger cities they come together once or twice a week and exchange their 
ii>i»s The balance is paid by a draft on London (p 13'ij “It is the object 
^>f hanking to give facilities to trade, and whatever gives facilities to trade 
Kl^os facilities to speculation Trade and speculation are in some cases sq 
irly allied, that il is impossible to say at w'hat precise point trade ends 
•ikI speculation begins . Wherever there are banks, capital is more readily 
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obtained, and at a cheaper rate. The cheapness of canital gives facilities to 
speculation, just in the same way as the cheapness oi beef and of beer gives 
facilities to gluttony and drunkenness” (pp. 137, 138). ”As banks of circu* 
lation always issue their own notes, it would seem that their discounting 
business was carried on exclusively with this last description of capital, 
but it is not so. It is very possible for a banker to issue his own notes for 
all the bills be diMOunts, and yet nine-tenths of the bills in his possession 
shall represent real capital. For, although in the first instance, the banker's 
notes are given for the bill, vet these notes may not stav in circulation until 
the bill becomes due— the bill may have three months to run, the notes 
may return in three days” (p. 172). “The overdrawing of a cash credit ac- 
count is a regular matter of business; it is, in fact, the purpose for which the 
cash credit has been granted.... Cash credits are granted not only upon per- 
sonal security, but also upon the security of the Public Funds” (pp. 174, 
175). ”Capital advanced, by way of loan, on the securities of merchandise, 
would produce the same effects as if advanced in the discounting of bill' 
If a party borrows <100 on the security of his merchandise, it is the same 
as though he had sold his merchandise for a £1(X> bill, and got it discounted 
with the banker. By obtaining this advance he is enabled to hold over this 
merchandise for a better market, and avoids a sacrifice whicli, otherwise, 
he might be induced to make, in order to raise the money for urgent 
purposes ” (pp. 180-81). 

The Currency Theory Reviewed, etc., pp. 62-63: “It is unquest ionabl> 
true that the £1,000 which you deposit at A today may be reissued tomorroNv, 
and form a deposit at B. The day after that, reissued from B, it may form 
a deposit at C ... and so on to infinitude; and that the same £1,000 in mom v 
may thus, by a succession of transfers, multiply itself into a sum of (leposO'. 
absolutely indefinite. It is possible, therefore, that nine-tenths of all the 
deposits in the United Kingdom may have no existence beyond their record 
in the books of the bankers who are respectively accountable for them ... 
Thus in Scotland, for instance, currency (mostly paper money at that) hoc 
never exceeded tS million, the deposits in the banks are estimated at £27 
million.... Unless a run on the banks be made, the same £1,000 would, if 
sent back upon its travels, cancel with the same facility a sum equally <n- 
definite. As the same £1,000 with which you cancel your debt to a trade.smnn 
today, may cancel his debt to the merchant tomorrow, the merchant’s debt 
to the bank the day following, and so on without end; so the .‘■ame £l,fK«> 
may pass from hand to hand, and bank to bonk, and cancel any ronreivabb' 
sum of deposits.” 

(VV'e have seen that Gilbart knew even in 1834 that “whatever 
gives facilities to trade gives facilities to speculation. Trade and 
speculation are in some cases so nearly allied, that it is iinpossihli! 
to say at what preci.se point trade ends and speculation begin.s. 
The easier it is to obtain advances on unsold commodities, tlu' 
more such advances are taken, and the greater the temptation to 
manufacture commodities, or dump already manufactured commod- 
ities in distant markets, just to obtain advances of money on 
them. To what extent the entire business world of a country may 
be seized by such swindling, and what it finally comes to, is amply 
illustrated by the history of English business during 1845-47. It 
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shows us what credit can accomplish. Before passing on to the 
following examples, a few preliminary remarks. 

At the close of 1842 the pressure which English indhstry suffered 
almost uninterruptedly since 1837, began to lift. During the fol- 
lowing two years foreign demand for English manufactured goods 
increased still more; 1845 and 1846 marked a period of greatest 
prosperity. In 1843 the Opium War had opened China to English 
commerce. The new market gave a new impetus to 'he further 
expansion of an expanding industry, particularly the cotton 
industry. “How can we ever produce loo much? We have to clothe 
300 million people,” a Manchester manufacturer s.nd to this 
writer at the time. But all the newly erected factory buildings, 
Steam-engines, and spinning and weaving machines did not suffice 
to absorb the surplus-value pouring in from Lancashire. With the 
same zeal as was .shown in expanding production, people engaged 
in building railways. The thirst for spec ulation of nianiifadur- 
ors and mer/'banis at first found gratification in this field, and 
as early as in the summer of 1844. Stock was fully underwritten, 
1 e., so far as there was money to ^'jver the initial payments. As 
for the rest, time would .show! But when further payments were 
due Question 1059, C. D. 1848/57, indicates that the capital 
inve.'^ted in railways in 1846-47 amounted to £75 million - rceourae 
had to be taken to credit, and in most cases the basic enterprises 
of the firm had also to bleed. 

And in most cases these basic enterprises were already over- 
burdened. The enticingly high profits had led to far more exten- 
sive operations than justified by the available liquid re.sources. 
Yet there was credit— easy to obtain and cheap. The bank discount 
rate stood low: i^Uto in 1844, less than 3% until October 

1845, rising to 5% for a while (February 1846), then dropping 
again to in December 1846. The Bank of England had 

an unheard-of supply of gold in its vaults. All inland quotations 
were higher than ever before. Why then allow this splendid oppor- 
tunity to escape? Why not go in for all one was worth^ WTiy not 
send all one could manufacture to foreign markets which pined 
for English goods? And why should not the manufacturer himself 
pocket the double gain arising from selling yarn and fabrics in 
the Far East, and the return cai^o in England? 

Thus arose the system of mass consignments to India and China 
Against advance payments, and this soon developed into a system 
of consignments purely for the sake of getting advances, as de- 
scribed in greater detail in the following notes, which led inevita- 
hly to overflooding the markets and a crash. 
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The crash was precipitated by the crop failure of 1846. Eng- 
land, and particularly Ireland, required enormous imports of 
foodstuffs, notably corn and potatoes. But the countries which 
supplied them could be paid with the products of English in- 
dustry only to a very limited extent. Precious metals had to be 
given out. Gold worth at least nine million was sent abroad. 
Of this amount^ no less than seven and a half million came from 
the treasury of the Bank of England, whose freedom of action on 
the money-market was thereby considerably impaired . Other banks, 
whose reserves were deposited with the Bank of England and were 
practically identical with those of that Bank, were thus also com- 
pelled to curtail accommodation of money. The rapid and easy 
flow of payments was obstructed, first here and there, then gen- 
erally. The banking discount rate, still 3 to 3W,% in January 
1847, rose to 7 % in April, when the first panic broke out. The situa- 
tion eased somewhat in the summer (6*/^%, 6%), but when the 
new crop failed as well panic broke out afresh and even more vio 
lently. The official minimum bank discount rose in October to 7 
and in November to 10%; i.e., the overwhelming mass of bills 
of exchange was discountable only at outrageous rates of interest, 
or no longer discountable at all. The general cessation of pay- 
ments caused the failure of several leading and very many medium- 
sized and small firms. The Bank itself was in danger due to the 
limitations imposed by the artful Bank Act of 1844. The govern- 
ment yielded to the general clamour and suspended the Bank .Act 
on October 25, thereby eliminating the absurd legal fetters im- 
posed on the Bank. Now it could throw its supply of bank-notes into 
circulation without hindrance. The credit of these bank-notes 
being in practice guaranteed by the credit of the nation, and thus 
unimpaired, the money stringency was thus instantly and deci- 
sively relieved. Naturally, quite a number of hopelessly enmeshed 
large and small firms failed nevertheless, but the peak of the crisis 
was overcome, the banking discount dropped to 5% in Decem- 
ber, and in the course of 1848 a new wave of business activity 
began which took the edge off the revolutionary movements uu 
the continent in 1849, and which inaugurated in the fifties an 
unprecedented industrial prosperity, but then ended again— in 
the crash of 1857. — F. E.\ 

I. A document issued by the House of Lords in 1848 deals with the colu* 
sal depreciation of government paper and bonds daring the 1847 crisis. 
According to it the depreciation of October 23, 1847, compared with the 
level in February of the same year, amounted to: 
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On Endish government bonds . . £93,824,217 
On dooL and canal stock .... £1,358,288 
On railway stock £,19,579,820 

Total £114,762, i25 

II With reference to the swindle in East Indian trade, in which drafts 
wcr(* no longer drawn because commodities were being bought, but rather 
commodities were bought to be able to make out discountable drafts con 
vcrtible into money, the Manchester Guardian of November 24, 1847, 
remarks 

Mr A in London instructs a Mr B to buy from the manufacturer C m 
Manchester commodities for shipment to a Mr I) in Last India B pays Cm 
SIX months* drafts to be made out by C on B B s<»curos him^^^ If by six months 
drafts on A As soon as the goods are shipped A makes out six months* drafts 
on D against the mailed bill of lading ‘The shipper and the co signee were 
lhu*5 both put in possession of funds^months before they actually paid 
for thf goods and, very commonly, these bills wrre nncwfd at maturity 
on pretence of affording time for the retunis in a'lorig tndc I nfortunatelv . 
losses by such a trade, instead of leading to its contraction led dincth to 
its increase Th<* poorer men became, the greater need tin \ had to purchase, 
in order to make up, by new advances, the capital they had lost on the past 
idvcnturcs Purchases 'i.us became, not n question of ‘'UppK and demand, 
but the most important part of the fina'^ i operations oi a firm labouring 
under difficulties But this is only one side of the picture What took plac^ 
in reference to the export of goods at home, was t iking pi icc in the purchase 
md shipment of product abroad Houses in India wno had credit to pass 
thfir bills, were purchasers of sugar, indigo, silk or cotton- not because 
Iht prices advised from London by the last overl ind mail promised a profit 
on tne prices current in India, but because former drafts upon th( I ondon 
house would soon fall due, and must be provided for What ^ so simph 
IS to purchase a cargo of sugar, pay for it in bills upon the London house 
it ten months* date, transmit the shipping documents by the overland mail 
ind, in less than two months, the goods on tin high seas, or perhaps not vet 
passed the mouth of the Hoogly, were pawned in Lombard Street— putting 
the London house in funds eight months before the drafts ag nn^^t those goods 
fell du« And all this went on without interruption or difficult\ long 
'IS bill-brokers had abundance of money ‘at call,' to advance on bills oT 
lading and dock warrants, and to discount, without limit the bills of Indi i 
houses drawn upon the eminent firms in Mincing Lane " 

(This fraudulent procedure remained in vogue so long as goods to and 
from India had to round the Cape la sailing vessels But ever since they 
nre being shipped in steamboats via the Suez Canal this method of fabricating 
Tictitious capital has been deprived of its basis— the long freight voyage And 
fver since tne telegraph informs the English businessman about the Indian 
market and the Indian merchant about the English market, on the same 
day this method has become totally impracticable —FE] 

III The following is taken from the quoted Report on Commercial Dis- 
1847-48: “In the last week of April 1847, the Bank of England advised 

the Royal Bank of Liverpool that it would thereafter reduce discount 
business with the latter bank by one-half. The announcement operated with 
peculiar hardship on this account, that the payments into Liverpool had 
latterly been much more in bills than in cash, and the merchants who gener- 
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ally brought to the Bank a large proportion of cash with which to pay their 
acceptances, had latterly been able to bring only bilb which they had 
received for their cotton and other produce, and that increased very rapidly as 
the difficulties increased.... The acceptances ... which the Bank had to pay 
for the merchants, were acceptances orawn chiefly upon them from abroad, 
and they have been accustomed to meet those acceptances by whatever 
payment they received for their produce.... The bills that the merchants 
brought ... in lieu of cash, which they usually brought ... were of various 
dates, and of vaVious descriptions; a considerable number of them were 
bankers' bilb, of three months' date, the large bulk beina cotton bills. These 
bilb of exchange, when bankers' bills, were accepU*d By London bankers, 
and by merchants in every trade that we could mentioD-*the Brazilian, th^ 
American, the Canadian, the West Indian.... The merchants did not draw 
upon each other; but the parties in the interior, who had purchased produce 
from the merchants, remitted to the merchants bilb on London bankers, 
or bills on various parties in London, or bilb upon anybody. The announ- 
cement of the Bank of England caused a reduction of the maturity terms of 
bills drawn against sales of foreign products, frequently extending to over 
three months” (pp. .26, 27). 

The period of prosperity in England from 1844 to 1847, was, as described 
above, connected with the first great railway swindle. The above-nanud 
report makes the following reference to the effect of this swindle on business 
in general; In April 1847 ''almost all mercantile houses had begun to starve 
their business more or le.ss ... by taking part of their commercial capital 
for railways” (p. 42). "Loans were made on railway shares at a high rate of 
interest, say, 8%, by private individuab, by bankers and by fire-offices” 
(p. 66). "Loans to so great an extent by commercial houses to railways induc' 
ed them to lean too much upon banks by the discount of paper, whereby 
to carry on their commercial operations” (p. 67). (Question:) "Should you 
say that the railway calb had nad a great effect in producing the pn'S'iiinj 
which there was” fon the money-market) "in April and October” (1817)? 
(Answer:) "I shoula say that they had baa hardly any effect at all in produt- 
ing the pressure id April; I should imagine that up to Airril, and up, perhaps, 
to the summer, they had increased the power of banxers in some respects 
rather than diminished it; for the expenoiture had not been nearly so rapid 
as the calb; the consequence was, that most of the banks had rather a lar^e 
amount of railway money in their hands in the beginning of the year. ” (This 
is corroborated in numerous statements made by bankers in C. 1). 1848-o7.) 
"In the summer that melted gradually away, and on the 31st of December 
it was materially less. One cause ... of the pressure in October was the 
gradual diminution of the railway money in the bankers' hands, between tlv* 
22nd of April and the 31st of December the railway balance.s in our hands 
were reduced one-third; and the railway calb have also had this effect ... 
throughout the Kingdom; they have been gradually draining the deposits 
of bankers” (pp. 43, 44).— Samuel Gurney (head of the ill-famed firm of 
Overend, Gurney and Co.) similarly says: “Durinu the year 1846 ... thi*ro 
had been a considerable demand for capital, for the establishment of r.'.il’ 
ways ... but it did not increase the value of money — There was a condcii' 
aation of small sums into large masses, and those large masses were 
in our market; so that, upon toe whole, the effect was to throw more money 
into the money-market of the City than to take it out” [p. 159]. 

A. Hodgson, Director of the Liverpool Joint-Stock Bank, shows how 
much bilb of exchange may constitute a reserve for bankers: "It has been 
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oar habit to keep at least nine-tenths of all our deposits, and all money we 
have of other persons, in our bill case, in bills that are falling due from day 
to day so much so, that during the time of the run, the bills falling due 
v^ere almost equal to the amount of the run upon us day by day** (p. 53). 

Speculative — “5092. Who were those bills (against sold cotton) 
generally accepted by?" — (R. Gardner, the cotton manufactui'er repeatedly 
mentioned in this work:) “Produce brokers: a person buys cotton, and places 
it in the hands of a broker, and draws upon that broker, and gets the bills 
discounted.’*— “5094. And they are taken to the banks at Liverpool, and 
discounted?— Yes, and in other parts besides.... 1 believe if it had not been 
for the accommodation thus granted, and principally by the Liverpool banks, 
cotton would never have been so high la.styear as it was by 1^/* d. or 2d. a 
poiin^. “600. You have stated that a vast amount of bills were put in 
circulation, drawn by speculators upon cotton brokers in Liverpool; does 
that system extend to your advance on acceptances upon colonial and 
foreign produce as well as on cotton? ** (A. Hodgson, a Liverpool banker;) “It 
refers to all kinds of colonial produce, but to cottoii most especially."— 
“601. Ho you, as a banker, discourage as far as you can that descrip- 
tion of paper?— We do not; we consider it a very legitimate description of 
paper, when kept in moderation. This description of paper is frequently 
renewed. ” 

Swindling tn i-if' East Indian and Chinese Market^ /W7.— Charles Turner 
(bead of one of the leading East Indian houses in Liverpool): “We are all 
aware of the events which have taken piece as regards the Mauritius trade, 
and other trades of that kind. The brokers have been in the habit ... not 
only of advancing upon goods after their arrival to meet the bills drawn 
against those goods, wh^.h is perfectly legitimate, and upon the bills of 
lading ... but ... they have advanced upon the produce before it was shipped, 
and in some cases before it was manufactured. Now, to speak of my own 
individual instance: 1 have bought bills in Calcutta to the extent of six 
or seven thousand pounds in one particular instance; the proceeds of the 
bills went down to the Mauritius, to help in the growth of sugar; those bills 
came to England, and above half of them were protested; for when the ship- 
ments of sugar came forward, instead of being held to pay those bilb, it 
had been mortgaged to third partias... before it was shipped, in fact almost 
before it was boiled" (p. 78). “Now manufacturers are insisting upon cash 
but it does not amount to much, because if a buyer has any credit in Lon- 
don, he can draw upon the house, and get the bill discounted; he goes to 
London, where discounts now are cheap; he gets the bill discounted, and 
pays cash to the manufacturer.... It takes twelve months, at least, for the 
shipper of goods to get his return from India ... a man with ten or hfteen 
thoasand pounds would go into the Indian trade; ho would open a credit 
with a house in London, to a considerable extent, giving that house one 
per cent; he, drawing upon the house in London, on the understanding that 
the proceeds of the gooas that go out are to bo returned to the house in Lon- 
don, but it being perfectly understood by both parties that the man in Lon- 
don is to be kept out of a cash advance; that is to say, in other words, the 
bills are to be renewed till the proceeds come home. The bills were discounted 
at Liverpool, Manchester ... or in London ... many of them lie in the Scotch 
banks** {n, 79). — “786. There is one house which tailed in London the other 
day, ana in examining their affairs, a transaction of this sort was proved 
to have taken place; ^ere is a house of business at Manchester, and another 
at Calcutta; they opened a credit account with a house in London to the 
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extent of 1200,000; that is to say, the friends of this house in Manchester, 
who consigned goo^ to the East India House from Glasgow and from Man- 
chester, had the power of drawing upon the hovse in London to the extent 
of 8200,000; at the aame time, there was an understanding that the corre- 
sponding house in Calcutta were to draw upon the London house to the 
extent of £200,000; with the proceeds of those hills sold in Calcutta, they 
were to buy other bills, and remit them to the bouse in London, to take up 
the Srst bills drawn from Glasgow.... There would have been 8600,000 of bills 
created upon that^ transaction. "—“971. At present, if a house in Calcutta 
purchase a cargo" (for England), “and give their own bills upon their cor 
respondent in London in payment, and they send the bills ol lading home 
to this country, those bills of lading ... immediately become available to 
them in Lombard Street for advances, and they have eight months’ use of 
the money before their correspondents are called upon to pay. " 

IV. In 1848 a secret committee of the House of Lords investigated the 
causes of the 1847 crisis. The evidence given to the committee was not puh 
lished, however, until 1857 (Minutes of Evidence, taken before the Sern-t 
Committee of the H. of L. appointed to inquire into the Causes of Distrebs, 
etc., 1857; quoted as C.D. 1848/57). Here Mr. Lister, Director of the Union 
Bank of Liverpool, testified, among other things, to the following: 

*2444. In the spring of 1844 there was an undue extension of credit 
because a man transferred property from business into railways and was 
still anxious to carry on the same extent of business. He probably firbt 
thought that he could sell the railway shares at a profit and replace the money 
in his business. Perhaps be found that could not be done, and be then 
credit in his business where formerly he paid in cash. There was an exteiibion 
of credit from that circumstance.” 

“2500. Were those bills ... upon which the banks bad sustained a loss 
by holding them, principally bills upon com or bills upon cotton? —They 
were bills upon all kinds of produce, com and cotton ana sugar, all foreign 
produce of all descriptions. There was scarcely any thing perhaps with the 
exception of oil, that did not go down. "— “2506. A broker who accepts ,) 
bill will not accept it without a good margin as to the value. " 

"2512. There are two kinds of bills drawn against produce; the first is 
the original bill drawn abroad upon the merchant, who imports it.... The 
bills which are drawn against produce frequently fall due before the produce 
arrives. The merchant, therefore, when it arrives, if he has not sufficient 
capital, has to pledge that produce with the broker till he has time to <!ell 
that produce. Tnen a new species of bill is immediately drawn by the mer- 
chant in Liverpool upon the hrtAer, on the security of that produce.... Then 
it is the business of the banker to ascertain from the broker whether he 
has the produce, and to what extent he has advanced upon it. It is ms 
business to see that the broker has property to protect himself if be make:i 
a loss.” 

“2516. We also receive bills from abroad.... A man buys a bill abroud 
on England, and sends it to a house in England; we cannot tell whether that 
bill is drawn prudently or imprudently, whether it is drawn for produc" 
or for wind. ” 

“2533. Yon said that almost every kind of foreign produce was sold at 
a great loss. Do von think that that was in consequence of undue speculation 
in that produce?— It arose from a very large import, and there not Ming 
an equal consumption to take it off. It appears that consumption fell oii 
a great deal. "— ‘2534. In Oeteber produce was almost unsaleable. ” 
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How a general tauve qut pent develops at the height of a crisis is revealed 
in the same report by a first-rate expert, the esteemed crafty Quaker, Samuel 
Gumev, of Overend, Gumev and Co “1262 When a panic exists a 
man does not ask himself wnat he can get for his bank-notes or whether 
be shall lose one or two per cent by selling his exchequer billc, or three 
per cent If he is under the influena of alarm he does not care for the 

S rofit or loss, but makes himself saft and allows thcitst of the world to 
0 as they please " 

V Concerning the mutual satiation of the two markrts Mr Alexander, 
a merchant in the East India trade, tisliriis bdore the CommitUc of thr 
Lower House on the Bank Act of 18^7 (quoted os B C 1857) 4330 At the 

prisint moment, if 1 la> out 6s iii M m Chester, 1 get 5s buck in India 
if I lay out 6s in India, I ge t 5s back in 1 ondon " So tnat the Indian mark^ t 
i<! therefore, drugged by tngland ind the hngli*;h by India Tin® Wds 
indeed, the rase in the summer of 18 >7, barelv ten years after the bitur 
experience of 1847' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

ACCUMULATION OF MONEY-CAPITAL. 
ITS INFLUENCE ON THE INTEREST RATE 


“In England there takes place a steady accumulation of addition- 
al wealth, which has a tendency ultimately to assume the form of 
money. Now next in urgency, perhaps, to the desire to acquire 
money, is the wish to part with it again for some species of invest- 
ment that shall yield either interest or profit; for money itself, 
as money, yields neither. Unless, therefore, concurrently with 
this ceaseless influx of surplus-capital, there is a gradual and suf- 
ficient extension of the field for its employment, we must be sub- 
ject to periodical accumulations of money seeking investment, of 
more or less volume, according to the movement of events. For a 
long series of years, the grand absorbent of the surplus wealth of 
England was our public debt — As soon as in 1816 the debt reached 
its maximum, and operated no longer as an absorbent, a sum of at 
least seven-and-twenty million per annum was necessarily driven 
to seek other channels of investment. What was more, various 

return payments of capital were made Enterprises which entail 

a large capital and create an opening from time to time for the 
excess of unemployed capital ... are absolutely necessary, at least 
in our country, so as to take care of the periodical accumulations 
of the superfluous wealth of society, which is unable to find room 
in the usual fields of application. ” {The Currency Theory Reviewed, 
London, 1845, pp. 32-84.) Of 1845 the same work says: “Within 
a very recent period prices have sprung upwards from the lowest 

point of depression Consols touch par.... The bullion in the 

vaults of the Bank of England has ... exceeded in amount the treas- 
ure held by that establishment since its institution. Shares of 
every description range at prices on the average wholly unprece- 
dented, and interest has declined to rates which are all hut nomi- 
nal. If these be not evidences that another heavy accumulation of 
unemployed wealth exists at this hour in England, that another 
period of speculative excitement is at hand.” II bid., p. 36.) 
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“Although ... the import of bullion is no sure sign of gain upon 
the foreign trade, yet, in the absence of any explanatory cause, it 
does prima facie represent a portion of it.” (J. G. Hubbard, The 
Currency arid the Country, London, 1843, pp. 40-41.) “Suppose ... 
that at a period of steady trade, fair prices ... and full, but not 
redundant circulation, a deficient harvest should give occasion for 
an import of corn, and an export of gold to the value of five 
million. The circulation [meaning, as we shall presently see, idle 
money-capital rather than means of circulation—/*. E.\ would 
of course be reduced by the same amount. An equal quantity of 
the circulation might still be held by individuals, but the deposits 
of merchants at their bankers, the balances of bankers with their 
money-broker, and the reson’C in their till, will all be diminished, 
and the immediate result of this reduction in the amount of unem- 
ployed capital will be a rise in the rate of interest. I will assume 
from 4 per cent to 6. Trade being in a sound state, confidence 
>hill not b<' r'bnken, but credit will be more highly valued. ” {Ibid., 
p. 42.) “But imagine ... th It all prices fall.... The superfluous cur- 
rency returns to the bankers in in ceased deposits - the abundance 
of unemployed capital lo>Kcrs the rate of interest to a minimum, 
and this state of things lasts until either a return of higher prices or a 
more active trade call the dormant currency into service, or until 
It is absorbed by investments in foreign stocks or foreign goods” 
(p. 68) 

The following extracts are also taken from the parliamentary 
Report on Commercial Distress, 1847-48. —Owing to the crop 
failure and famine of 1846-47 large-scale imports of foodstuffs 
became necessary. “These circumstances caused the imports of 
the country to be very largely in excess over ... exports ... a consid- 
erable dram upon the banks, and an increased application to the 
discount brokers ... for the discount of b>lls.. . They began to 
si rut mice the bills.. . The facilit'es of houses then began to be 
\cry seriously curtailed, and the weak houses began to fail. Those 
houses which ... relied upon their credit... wont down. This 
inireasod the alarm that had been previously felt; and the bankers 
and others finding that they v'ould not rely with the same degree 
of (.onfidcnce that they had previously done upon ti-rning their 
hills and other money securities into bank-notes, for the purpose 
of meeting their engagements, still further curtailed their facili- 
ties, and in many cases refused them altogether; they locked up 
their bank-notes, m many instances to meet their own engagements; 
they were afraid of parting with them... The alarm and lonfusion 
wore increased daily; aud unless Lord John Russell .. had issued 
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the letter to the Bank ... universal bankruptcy would have been 
the issue” (pp. 74-75). Russell’s letter suspended the Bank Act.— 
The previous!^ mentioned Charles Turner testifies: “Some houses 
had large means, but not available. The whole of their capital 
was locked up in estates in the Mauritius, or indigo factories, or 
sugar factories. Having incurred liabilities to the extent of 
£500,000 or £600,600 they had no available assets to pay their 
bills, and eventually it proved that to pay their bills they were 
entirely dependent upon their credit” (p. 81). The aforementioned 
S. Gurney said [1664]: “At present (1^8) there is a limitation of 
transaction and a great superabundance of money." — “1763. 1 do 
not tbink it was owing to the want of capital; it was owing to the 
alarm that existed that the rate of interest got so high.” 

In 1847 England paid at least £9 million gold to foreign coun- 
tries for imported foodstuffs. Of this amount £7Vt million came 
from the Bank of England and IVt million from other sources 
(p. 245). — Morris, Governor of the Bank of England: “The public 
stocks in the country and canal and railway shares had already 
by the 23rd of October 1847 been depreciated in the aggregate to 
the amount of £114,752,225” (p. 312). Again Morris, when ques- 
tioned by Lord G. Bentinck: “Are you not aware that all property 
invested in stocks and produce of every description was depreciated 
in the same way; that raw cotton, law silk and unmanufactured 
wool were sent to the continent at the same depreciated price... 
and that sugar, coffee and tea were sacrificed as at forced sales? — 
It was ... inevitable that the country should make a considerable 
sacrifice for the purpose of meeting the efflux of bullion which had 
taken place in consequence of the large importation of food." — 
“Do not you think it would have been better to trench upon the 
£8,000,000 lying in the coffers of the Bank than to have endeav- 
oured to get the gold back again at such a sacrifice? — No, I do not 
Now to the commentaries on such heroism. Disraeli questions 
Mr. W. Cotton, a Director and former Governor of the Bank of 
England: “^\'hat was the rate of dividend paid to the Bank pro- 
prietors in 1844?— It was 7 per cent for the year.”— “\^'hat is 
the dividend ... for 1847?— Nine per cent.”— “Docs the Bank 
pay the income tax for its proprietors in this year? — It does. ”— 
“Did it do so in 1844? — It did not.”** — “Then this Bank Act (of 

** In other words, formerly they first fixed the dividend, and then deduct- 
ed the income tax as the dividend was paid to the individual stockholder; 
after 1844, however, the Bank first paid the income tax on its total profit, 
and then paid the dividend “free of income tax.* The same nominal percent- 
ages are, therefore, higher in the latter case by the amount of the tax.— c- 
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1844) has worked very well for the proprietors?... The result is, 
that since the passing of the Act, the dividend to the proprietors 
has been raised from 7 per cent to 9 per cent, and tBe income tax, 
that previously to the Act was paid hy the proprietors, is now 
paid by the Bank^— /i is so." (Nos. 4356-61.) 

Mr. Pease, a country banker, had the following to say concern- 
ing hoarding in banks during the crisis of 1847: “4605. As the Bank 
was obliged still to raise its rate of interest, every one seemed 
apprehensive; country bankers increased the amount of bullion in 
their hands, and increased their reserve of notes, and many of us 
who were in the habit of keeping, perhaps, a few hundred pounds 
of gold and bank-notes, immediately laid up thousands in our 
desks and drawers, as there was an uncertainty about discounts, 
and about our bills being current in the market, a general hoarding 
ensued." A member of the Committee remarks: "4691. Then, 
whatever may have been the cause during the last 12 years, the 
result has been rather in favour of the Jew and money-dealer, than 
the productive classes generally.” 

How much a money-dealer takes advantage of times of crisis 
IS revealed by Tooke: “In the hardware districts of Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire, a great many orders for goods were declined to 
be accepted in 1847, oecause the rate of interest which the manu- 
facturer had to pay for dLscounting his bills more than absorbed 
dll his profit" (No. 5451). 

Let us now take another parliamentary report cited earlier: 
Report of Select Committee on Bank Acts, communicated from 
the Commons to the Lords, 1857 (quoted further as B. C. 1857). 
In it Mr. Norman, Director of the Bank of England and a leading 
figure among the champions of the Currency Principle, is interro- 
gated as follows: 

“3635. You stated, that you consider that the rate of interest 
depends, not upon the amount of notes, but upon the supply and 
demand of capital. Will you state what you include in ‘capital,’ 
besides notes and coin?— I believe that the ordinary definition 
of ‘capital’ is commodities or services used in production." — 
‘3636. Do you mean to include all commodities in the word ‘cap- 
ital’ when you speak of the rate of interest?— All commodities 
used in production." — “3637. You include all that in the word 
‘capital,’ when you speak of what regulates the rate of interest?— 
Yes. Supposing a cotton manufacturer to want cotton for his fac- 
tory, the way in which he goes to work to obtain it is, probably, 
by getting an advance from his banker, and with the notes so ob- 
tained he goes to Liverpool, and makes a purchase. What he really 
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wants is the cotton; he does not want the notes or the gold, except 
as a means of getting the cotton. Or he may want the means of 
paying his wdrkmen; then again, he burrows the notes, and he 
pays the wages of the workmen with tlio notes; and the workmen, 
again, require food and lodging, and the money is the means of 
paying for those.” — “3638. But interest is paid for the money? — 
It is, in the first instance; hut take another case. Supposing he 
buys the cotton on credit, without going to the hank for an ad- 
vance, then the difference between the reody-money price and 
the credit price at the time at which he is to pay for it is the 
measure of the interest. Interest would ex i.st if there was no money 
at all.” 

This self-complacent rubbish is quite fitting for this pillar of the 
Currency Principle. First, the brilliant disz-overy that bank-notes 
or gold are means of buying something, and that they are not bor 
rowed for their o^^m sake. And this is advanced to explain that 
the rate of interest is regulated— but by >\hat? By the demand and 
supply of commodities, which heretofore was known to regulate 
only the market-prices of commodities. However, very differeni 
rates of interest arc compatible with the same market-prices oi 
commodities.— But now this cunning. He is confronted with the 
correct remark: “But interest is paid for the money,” which, of 
course, contains the implication: "What has interest received by 
the hanker, who does not deal in commodities at all, to do with 
these commodities? And do not manufacturers receive money at 
the same rate of interest, although they inve.st it in widely differ- 
ent markets, hence m markets with widely different conditions of 
demand and supply for the commodities used in production?" All 
that this celebrated genius has to say in reply to these questions 
is that if the manufacturer buys cotton on credit “the difference 
between the ready-money price and the credit price at the time at 
which he is to pay for it is the measure of the interest. ” Quite the 
contrary. The prevailing rate of interest who.se regulation the great 
intellect Norman was asked to explain is the measure of the dif- 
ference between the cash price and the credit price until payment is 
due. First the cotton is to be sold at its cash price, and this is de- 
termined by the market-price, itself regulated by the state of sup- 
ply and demand. Say the prices £1,000. This concludes the transac- 
tion between the manufacturer and the cotton broker so far as 
buying and selling is concerned. Now comes a second transaction. 
This is one between lender and borrower. The value of £1,000 is 
advanced to the manufacturer in cotton, and he has to repay it in 
money, say, in three months. And three months’ interest for 
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£1,000, determined by the market rate of interest, makes up the 
extra charge over and above the cash price. The p^ice of cotton is 
determined by supply and demand. But the price of the advanced 
value of cotton, of £1,000 advanced for three months, is determined 
by the rate of interest. And this fact, that cotton is thus trans- 
formed into money-capital, proves to Mr. Norman that interest 
would exist even if there had been no money. If there were no 
money at all, there would certainly be no general rate of 
interest. 

There is, to begin with, a vulgar conception of capital as “com- 
modities used in production.” In so far as these commodities serve 
as capital, their value as capital, as distinct from their value as 
commodities, is expressed in the profit which is derived from their 
productive or mercantile employment. And the rate of profit 
under all circumstances has something to do with the market-price 
of the purchased commodities and with their supply and demand, 
but is dete'iiiLied by entirely different circumstances. And there is 
no doubt that the i iterest late is generally limit^^d by the rate of 
profit. But Mr. Norman should 1* 11 ns just how this limit i^. 
determined. And it is determined by the supply and demand of 
money-capital as dis nguished from the other forms of capital. It 
could he further asked; How are demand and .supply of money- 
capital determined? It is doubtlessly true that a tacit connection 
exists between the supply of material capital and the supply if 
money-capital, and, likewise, that the demand of industrial capi- 
talists for money capital is determined by conditions of actual 
production. Instead of enlightening us on this point, Norman offers 
us the sage opinion that the demand for irione> -capital is not iden- 
tical with the demand forjiione> as such; and this .sagacity alone, 
because he, Overslone, and the other Currency prophet.s, constantly 
have pricks of conscierici' since they are striving to make capital 
out of means of circulation as such through the artificial inter- 
vention of legislutinn, . lu’ I** r'»ise the interest rate. 

Now to Lord Overstoue, alias Samuel Jones Loyd, as he is asked 
to explain why he takes for his “money” because “capital” is 
•SO scarce in his country 

“3653. The fluctuations in the rate of intere.st ari.se from one of 
two causes: an alteration in the value of capital' (excellent* 
Value of capital, geneially speaking, signifies precisely the rate of 
interest! A change in the rate of interest is thus made to spring from 
a change in the rate of interest. “Value of capital,” as we have 
•shown elsewhere, is never conceived otherwise in theory. Or else, 
'f Lord Overstone means the rate of profit by the phrase “value of 
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capital ”, then the profound thinker returns to the notion that the 
interest rate is regulated hy the rate of profit!) “or an alteration in 
the amount of money in the country. All great fluctuations of 
interest, great either in their duration or in the extent of the fluc- 
tuation, may be distinctly traced to alterations in the value of cap- 
ital. Two more striking practical illustrations of that fact cannot 
be furnished than the rise in the rate of interest in 1847 and dur- 
ing the last two years (1855-56); the minor fluctuations in the rate 
of interest, which arise from an alteration in the quantity of money, 
are small both in extent and in duration. They are frequent, and 
the more rapid and frequent they are, the more effectual they are 
for accomplishing their destined purpose”, which is to enrich bank- 
ers like Overstone. Friend Samuel Gurney expresses it very naively 
before the Committee of Lords, C. D. 1848 [1857]: “1324. Do you 
think that the great fluctuations in the rate of interest which have 
taken place in the last year are advantageous or not to bankers or 
dealers in money?— I think they are advantageous to dealers in 
money. All fluctuations in trade are advantageous to the knowing 
man.”— “1325. May not the banker suffer eventually from the 
high rates of interest, by impoverishing his best customers?— No: 
I do not think it has that effect perceptibly. ”—Fo( la ce que 
parlor veut dire.* 

We shall eventually return to the influence of the quantity of 
available money on the rate of interest. But it is to be noted right 
here that Overstone again makes a quid pro quo. The demand fur 
money-capital in 1^47 (before October there was no anxiety over 
money stringency, or the “quantity of money,” as he called it) 
increased for various reasons, such as rising prices for corn and cot- 
ton, lack of buyers of sugar due to over-production, railway specu- 
lation and the crash, overcrowding of foreign markets with cotton 
goods, and the forced export to, and import from, India for the 
purpose of speculation in bills of exchange, which was described 
above. All these things, over-production in industry and under- 
production in agriculture — in other words, greatly differing causes 
— gave rise to an increased demand for money-capital, i.e., for 
credit and money. The increased demand for money-capital bad 
its origin in the course of the productive process itself. But what- 
ever may have been the cause, it was the demand for money- 
capital which made the interest rate, the value of money-capital, 
climb. If Overstone means to say that the value of money-capital 
rose because it rose, then it is tautology. But if, by “value of cap- 

* This is what had to be said.— £d. 
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ital." he means a rise in the rate of profit as the cause of the rise 
in the rate of interest, we shall immediately see that t,his is wrong. 
The demand for money-capital, and consequently the “value of 
capital," may rise even though the profit may decrease; as soon as 
the relative supply of money-capital shrinks, its “value” increases. 
What Overstone wi.shed to prove is that the crisis of 1847, and the 
attendant high interest rate, had nothing to do with the “quantity 
of money,” i. e., with the regulations of the Bank Act of 1844 
wliich he had inspired; although it was, indeed, connected with 
tlieni,. inasmuch as the fear of exhausting the bank reserve— a 
creation of Overstone — contributed a money panic to the crisis 
of 1847-48. But this is not the issue here. There was a dearth of 
money-capital, caused by the excessive volume of operations com- 
pared to the available means and precipitated by the disturbance 
111 the reproduction process due to a crop failure, over-investment 
in railways, over-production, particularly of cotton goods, swin- 
dling operatirus io trade with India and China, speculation, super- 
fluous sugar imports, ^Ic. What the people, who had bought corn 
at 120 shillings per quarter, lacked 'vhen it fell to GO shillings, 
were the 60 shillings which they had overpaid and the. correspond- 
ing credit for that am ant in Lombard Street advances on the 
corn. It w'as by no means a lack of bank-notes that prevented them 
from converting their com into money at its old price of 120 shil- 
lings. The same applied to those who had imported an excess of 
.sugar, which became almost unsaleable. It applied likewise to the 
gentlemen who bad tied up their floating capital in railways and 
relied on credit to replace it in their “legitimate” business. To 
Overstone all this signifies a “moral sense of the enhanced value 
of his money. " But this enhanced value of money-capital corre- 
sponded directly on the other hand to the depreciated money-value 
of real capital (commodity-capital and productive capital). The 
value of capital in the one form rose because the value of capi- 
tal in the other fell. Overstone, however, seeks to identify these 
two values of different sorts of capital in a single value of capital 
in general, and he tries to do so by opposing both of them to a scar- 
city of the medium of circulation, of available money. But the 
same amount of money-capital may be loaned with very different 
quantities of the circulation medium. 

' Take his example of 1847. The official bank-rate stood at 3 to 
3*/i% in January; 4 to 4Vt% in February, In March it was gener- 
®lly 4%. April (panic) 4 to 7Vt%- May 5 to 5‘/>%. June, on the 
whole, 5%. July 5%. August 5 to 5^/,%. September 5% with 
trifling variations of b'U, 6%. Octobers, SVt. 7%. Novem- 
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ber 7-10%. December 7 to 5%. — In this case the interest rose be 
cause profits decreased and the money-values of commodities fell 
enormously. If, therefore, Overstone says here that the rate of in 
terest rose in 1847 because the value of capital rose, he cannot 
mean anything by value of capital but the value of money-capital, 
and the value of money-capital is the rate of interest, and nothing 
else. But later he showed the cloven hoof and identified the value 
of capital with the rate of profit. 

As for the high rate of interest paid in 1856, Overstone was in- 
deed ignorant of the fact that this was partially a symptom that 
the credit jobbers were coming to the fore, who paid interest not 
from their profit, but with the capital of others; he maintained just 
a few months before the crisis of 1857 that "business is quite .sound ” 

He testified furthermore; [B. C. 1857] "3722. That idea of the 
profits of trade being destroyed by a rise in the rate of iiitere.st is 
most erroneous. In the first place, a rise in the rate of interest is 
seldom of any long duration; in the second place, if it is of long 
duration, and of great extent, it is really a rise in the value of 
capital, and why does value of capital rise? Becau.se the rate of 
profit IS increased.”— Here, then, we learn, at last, what the mean 
ing of "value of capital" is. Furthermore, the rate of profit may he 
high for a lengthy period, and yet the profit of enterprise may fall 
and the rate of interest rise to a point where it swallows the greater 
portion of the profit. 

"3724. The ri.se in the rate of interest has been in cousc^queiue 
of the great increase in the trade of the country, and the great rise 
in the rate of profits; and to complain of the rise in the rate of in 
terest as being destructive of the two things, which have been il.s 
own cause, is a sort of logical absurdity, which one does not kno^r 
how to deal with. ” — This is just as logical as if he were to say: 
The rise in the rate of profit has been in consequence of the rise in 
commodity-prices by speculation, and to complain that the rise 
in prices destroys its own cau.se, namely, speculation, is a logical 
absurdity, etc. That anything can ultimately destroy its own cause 
is a logical absurdity only for the usurer enamoured of the high 
interest rate. The greatness of the Romans was the cause of their 
conquests, and their conquests destroyed their greatness. Wealth 
is the cause of luxury and luxury has a destructive effect on wealth. 
The wiseacrel The idiocy of the present-day bourgeois world cannot 
be better described than by the respect, which the “logic” of the 
millionaire— the dunghill aristocrat— inspired in all England. Fur- 
thermore, if a high rate of profit and an expansion of business may 
be causes of a high interest rate, a high rate of interest is by no 
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Cleans therefore a cause of high profit. The question is precisely 
whether such a high interest (as was actually discovered during 
the crisis) continued or, what is more, reached its ’climax after 
the high rate of profit had long gone the way of all flesh. 

“37i8. With regard to a great rise in the rate of di.scount, that is 
a circumstance entirely arising from the increased value of capital, 
and the cause of that increa.sed value of capital I think any person 
aiay discover with perfect clcarne.ss. I have already alluded to the 
fact that during the 13 yean; this Act has been in operation, 
the trade of this country has increased from £4o,(XKJ,0(X) to 
£120,U00,(X)0. Let any person reflect upon all the events which 
are involved in that .short statement; let him consider the enor- 
mous demand upon capital for the purpose of carrying on such a 
gigantic increase of trade, and let him consider at the same time 
that the natural source from which that great demand should be 
.'supplied, namely, the annual savings of this country, has for the 
last three or f< u." years been consumed in the unprofitable expendi- 
ture of war. 1 confe.ss 'hat my .surpri.se is, that the rate of interest 
is not much higher than it is; or, in ,>ther words, my surprise is, 
that the pre.ssurc for capital to carry on these gigantic operations, 
is not far more .stringeot than you have found it to be.” 

What an amazing jumble of words by our logician of usury! Here 
he comes again with his increa.sed value of capital! He seems to 
think that this enormous expansion of the reproduction process, 
hence accumulation of real capital, took place on one side, and 
that on the other there existed a “capital”, for which there arose 
an “enormous demand”, in order to accomplish this gigantic 
increase of commerce! Was not this enormous increase of produc- 
tion an increase of capital itself, and if it created a demand, did 
it not also create the supply, and, simultaneously, an increa.sed 
supply of money-capital? If the interest rate rose very high, then 
merely bccau.se the demand for money-capital increa.sed still more 
rapidly than its supply, which implies, in other words, that with 
the expansion of industrial production its operation on a credit 
basis expanded as well. That is to say, the actual indu.strial ex- 
pansion caused an increa.sed demand for “accommodation,” and 
the latter demand is evidently what our banker means by the “enor- 
mous demand for capital.” It was surely not the expansion of 
this demand for capital alone, which raised the export business 
from £45 to £120 million. And furthermore, what does Overstone 
mean when he says that the country’s annual savings swallowed 
^y the Crimean War form the natural source of supply for this big 
demand? In the first place, how did England achieve accumulation 
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in 1792-1815, which was a far different war from the little Crimean 
one? In the second place, if the natural source was dry, from what 
source did ca'pital flow at all? It is well known that England did 
not request loans from foreign countries. Yet if there is an artifi- 
cial source besides the natural one, it would have been best for a 
nation to utilise the natural source in war and the artificial one in 
business. But if,,only the old money-capital was available, could 
it double its effectiveness through a high rate of interest? Mr. 
Overstone evidently thinks that the country’s annual savings 
(which, however, were supposed to have been consumed in this 
case) are converted only into money-capital. But if no real accu- 
mulation, i.e., expansion of production and augmentation of the 
means of production, had taken place, what good would there bo 
from the accumulation of debtor’s money claims on this production? 

The increase in the “value of capital” springing from a high rate 
of profit is identified by Overstone with an increase caused by a 
greater demand for money-capital. This demand may climb for rea- 
sons quite independent of the rate of profit. He himself cites tho 
example of its rise in 1847 as a result of the depreciation of real 
capital. Depending on what suits his purpose, he ascribes the value 
of capital to real capital or money-capital. 

The dishonesty of our banking lord, and his narrow-minded 
banker’s point of view with its didactic flavouring are further 
revealed in the following: (3728. Question;) “You have stated that 
the rate of discount is of no material moment you think to the 
merchant; will you be kind enough to state what you consider the 
ordinary rate of profit? ’’—Mr. Overstone declares that it is “impos- 
sible" to answer this question. — “3729. Supposing the average 
rate of profit to be, say, from 7 to 10%, a variation of from 2 to 7 
or 8% in the rate of discount must materially affect the rate of 
profit, must it not?” (This question itself lumps together the rate 
of profit of enterprise with the rate of profit, and. passes over the 
fact that the rate of profit is the common source of interest and pro- 
fit of enterprise. The interest rate may leave the rate of profit 
untouchea, hut not the profit of enterprise. Overstone replied:) 
“In the first place parties will not pay a rate of discount which 
seriously interrupts their profits; they will discontinue their busi- 
ness rather than do that. ” (Yes, if they can do so without niining 
themselves. So long as their profit is high, they pay the discount 
because they wish to, and when it is low, because they have to.) 
‘^hat is the meaning of discount? Why does a person discount a 
bill?... Because ha wants to obtain the command of a greater quan- 
tity of capital.” {Halte-UJ because be wants to anticipate tho 
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return in money of his tied-up capital and to prevent bis business 
from stopping; because he must meet payments due He demands 
more capital only when business is good, or when he speculates 
on another's capital, though business may be bad The discount 
IS by no means simply a device to expand business ) ‘And why does 
he want to obtain the command of a greater quantity of cap 
itaP Because he wants to employ that capital and whv docs hf 
want to employ that capitaP Because it is profitable to him to do 
so, it would not be profitable to him to do so if the discount 
de’itioyed his profit 

This smug logician assumes that bills of exchange are distounled 
only for the purpose of expanding business, and that business is 
expanded because it is profitable The first assumption is wrong 
The ordinary businessman discounts in order to anticipate the 
money-form of his capital and thereby to keep his proce‘'S of re 
production in flow, not in order to expand his business or secure 
additional car»«*ai but in ordir to balance the credit he gives by 
the credit he receives And if he wants to expand his business on 
credit, discounting bills will do him 1»‘ lie good because it is men ly 
conversion of the money-capital which le alreadv has in his 
hands from one form into another, he will rather take s direct bian 
lor a longer period The credit swindler will get his ai commodatioii 
bills discounted to expand his business activity to cover one squal- 
id business deal by another, not to make profit^ but to obtain 
possession of another's capital 

After Mr Overstone has thus identified discounting with bor 
rowing additional capital (instead of with converting bills repri 
senting capital into bard cash) he beats an instant retreat as soon 
as the screws are applied to him —(^730 Question ) Merchants 
being engaged in business, must they not for a certain period carry 
on their operations in despite of any temporary increase in the 
rate of discount^ '—(Overstone ) The»’e is no doubt that in any 
particular transaction, if a person can get bis command of capital 
at a low rate of interest rather than at a high rate of interest, taken 
in that limited view of the matter, that is convenient to him — 
But it IS a very unlimited point of view, on the other hand, which 
enables Mr Overstone quite suddenly to understand only' his, 
banker’s capital, as “capital, ” and to assume that the man who 
discounts a bill of exchange with him is a man without capital, 
just because his capital exists in the form of commodities, or 
^cause the money-form of his capital is a bill of exchange, which 
Mr Overstone converts into another money-form 
3732 "With reference to the Act of 1844, can you state what has 
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boon about the average rate of interest in proportion to the ainounl 
of bullion ip the Bank; would it be a fact that when the amount 
of bullion has lieon about £9,000,000 or £10,000,000 the rate of 
interest has been H or 7 per cent, and that when it has been 
£ U),00(\0(K), the rate of interest has been, say, from to 4 per 
cent?” (The exainiiier wishes to press him to explain the rate of 
interest, so far hs it is influenced by the amount of bullion in the 
Bank, on the basis of the rate of interest, so far as it is influenced 
by the \alue of capital.)-- “1 do not apprehend that that is so... 
but if it is. then 1 think wo must tak«> still more stringent Ineasu^(•'^ 
than those adopted by the .Act of IS44, because if it be true that 
the greater the store of bullion, the lower the rate of interest, we 
ought to set to work, according to that view of the matter, to in 
crease the store of bullion to an indefinite amount, and then we 
''houM get till’ mtere'^t down to nothing.” -fhe examiner, Oayley, 
unmoved by this poor joke, continues; “371)3. If that be so, suppos 
ing that £r),fKXt,(XHt of bullion was to he restored to the Bank, in 
the course of the next six months the bullion then would amount, 
say, to and suppo'^ing that the rate of interest was 

thus to fall to 3 or 4 per cent, how could it he stated that that 
fall in the rate of interest arose from a great decrease of the trade 
of the country? -I said that the recent ri.se in the rate of inter("'t, 
not that the fall in the rate of interest, was rlo,sely connecied with 
the great increase in the trade of the country." But what Onyley 
says is thi''! If a rise of intere''t r.ite together with a contraction i-f 
the gidd reserve, is an indication of an expansion in busine'^s, thni 
a fall of the intere.st rate together with an expansion of the gold 
reserve, mu'it be an indication of a contraction of business. Over- 
stone has no answer to this. -(373f5. (.Question:) "I ohscrx'ed you ’ 
(in the text always “Your Lordship") “to say that money w,i' 
the instrument for obtaining capital. ” (Precisely this is thi' me 
take, to conceive money as an instrument; it is a form of capital ' 
“Under a drain of bullion (of the Bank of Kngland) is not the gre.u 
strain, on the contrary, for captlalisls to obtain money? " — (Ovit- 
‘'tone:) “No, it is not the capitalists, it i.s those who are not capi- 
talists, who want to obtain money and why do they want to obtain 
money?... Becau.se through the money they obtain the command 
of the capital of the capitalist to carry on the business of the per- 
sons who are not capitalists.”-- Here he declares point-blank that 
manufacturers and merchants arc not capitalists, and that the capi- 
talist’s capital is only money-capital. — “3737. Are not the parties 
who draw bills of exchange capitalists? — The parties who draw bills 
of exchange may be, and may not be, capitalists.”— Here he is stuck. 
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He is then asked whether merchants* hills of exchange represent 
commodities which have been sold or shipped. He denies that 
these bills represent the value of commodities in th^ same way 
that a bank note represents gold. (3740,3741.) This is somewhat 
insolent. 

“3742. Is it not the merchant’s object to get money?— No; 
gelling money is not the object in drawing the bill; getting money 
It. the object in discounting the bill. ’’—Drawing bills of exchange 
IS converting commodilies into a form of credit-money, just as dls- 
( minting bills of exchange is convctling this credit-money into an- 
(ilher, namely bank-notes. At any rate, Mr. Over<;tone admits hero 
that the purpose of discounting is to oblain money. A while ago he 
said that discounting was a way not of converting capital from one 
form into another, but of obtaining additional capital. 

“3743. What Is the great desire (d the mercantile community 
under pres.sure of panic, such as you sUte to have occurred in 1825, 
1837 and 1839; is their object to get po'^session of capital or the 
legal tender?- Tut-ir object is to get th(' command of capital to 
•'Upport their business. — Their purpo*- is to obtain means of pay- 
ment for due bills of exchange on thuinselves, on account of the 
prevailing lack of credit, so that they will not have to let their 
commodities go below price. If they have no capital at all them- 
selves, they receive it along with the means of payment, because they 
receive value without an equivalent. The urge to obtain money as 
Mich consists always in the wish to convert value from the form of 
commodities or creditor’s claims into the form of money Hence, 
even aside from the crist's, the great difference between borrowing 
lapital and discount, the latter being u mere conversion of money 
claims from one form into another, or into real money. 

(I take the liberty at this point in my capacity of editor to inter- 
polate a few remarks. 

With respect to Norman, as well as Loyd-Overstone, the banker 
IS always the one who “advances capital ’ to others, and his custom- 
ers are those who demand “capital” from him. Thus, Overstone 
says that people have bills of exchange discounted through him, 
“because they wish to obtain the command of capital" (3129), 
and that it is pleasant for such people if they can “get command of 
• capital at a low rate of interest ” (3730). “Money is the instrument 
for obtaining capital" (313fi), and during a panic the great desire 
of the mercantile community is to "get the command of capital" 
(3743). For all of Loyd-Overstone 's confusion over what capital 
IS, it is at least clear that he designates what the banker gives to 
bis client as capital, as a capital which the client did not formerly 
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possess, but which was advanced to him to supplement what he 
already possessed. 

The banker has become so accustomed to act as distributor 
(through loans) of the social capital available in money-form 
that he considers every function whereby he hands out money, as 
loaning. All the money ho pays out appears to him as a loan. It 
the money is di^ectly loaned, this is literally true. If it is invested 
in the bill-discounting business, it is in fact advanced by himself 
until the bill becomes due. The notion thus grows on him that all 
the payments he makes arc advances; furthermore, that they are 
advances not merely in the sense that every investment of money 
with the object of deriving interest or profit, is economically 
considered an advance of money which the owner of money con 
cerned, in his capacity of private individual, makes to him.self 
in his capacity as entrepreneur, but advances m the definite sense 
that the banker lends his client a sum of money which augments 
the capital already at the latter’s disposal. 

It IS this conception, which, transferred from the banker’s 
office to political economy, has created the confusing controversy, 
whether that which the banker places at his client’s disposal m 
hard ca.sh is capital or mere money, a medium of circulation, or 
currency. To decide this — fundamentally simple — controversy, 
we must put ourselves in the place of a bank client. It all dcpend'^ 
on what this customer requests and receives. 

If the bank allows its client a loan simply on his personal credit, 
without any security on his part, then the matter is clear. He then 
certainly receives an advance of definite value as a supplement to 
the capital he has already invested. He receives it in the form of 
money; hence, not merely money, but also money-capital. 

If, on the other hand, he receives the advance against securitio.*’, 
etc., then it is an advance in the .sen.se of money paid to him on 
condition that he pay it back. But it is not an advance of capital. 
For the securities also represent capital, and a larger amount at 
that than the advance. The recipient therefore receives less capital 
value than he deposits as security; this represents for him no acqui- 
sition of additional capital. He docs not enter into the transaction 
because he needs capital — he has that in his securities — but because 
he needs money. Here we, therefore, have an advance of money, 
not of capital. 

If the loan is granted by discounting bills, then even the form 
of an advance disappears. 'Then it is purely a matter of buying and 
selling. The bill passes by endorsement into the possession of the 
bank, while the money passes into the possession of the client. 
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There is no question of any return payment on bis part. If the client 
buys hard cash with a bill of exchange or some similar instru> 
ment of credit, it is no more and no less an advance than were he 
to buy cash money with his other commodities, such as cotton, 
iron, or com. Still less can this be called an advance of capital. 
Every purchase and sale between one merchant and another is a 
transfer of capital. But an advance of capital occurs only when 
the transfer of capital is not reciprocal, but unilateral and for a 
period of time. An advance of capital through discount can, there- 
fore, only occur when a bill is a speculative one, which does not 
represent any sold commodities, and no banker will take such a 
bill if he is a^are of its nature. In the regular discounting business 
the bank client does not, therefore, receive an advance, either of 
capital or of money. What he receives is money for sold commodi- 
ties. 

Ihe cases in which the customer demands and receives capital 
from a bank nre thus clearly distinguished from those, in ^hich 
he merely receives .'in advance of money, or buys money from the 
bank. And since least of all Mr. Lo' d-Overstono ever advanced his 
funds without collateral except on the rarest occasions (he was 
the banker of my firm in Manchester), it is likewise evident that 
his lyric de.scriptions of the great quantities of capital loaned by 
ginerous bankers to manufacturers in need of capital are gross 
inientions. 

By the way, in Chapter XXXII Marx says essentially the same 
thing: “The demand for means of payment is a mere demand for 
conierlibility into money, so far as merchants and producers ha>o 
good .securities to offer; it is a demand for money-capital whenever 
there is no collateral, so that an advance of means of payment 
gives them not only the form of money but also the equivalent they 
lack, whatever its form, with which to make payment. ” — And 
again in Chapter XXXIII: “Under a developed system of credit, 
with the money concentrated in the hands of bankers, it is they. 
at least nominally, who advance it. This advance refers only to 
money in circulation. It is an advance of circulation, not an ad- 
vance of capitals which it circulates.” Mr. Chapman, who should 
know, likewise corroborates this conception of the discounting 
business: B. C. 1857: “The banker has the bill, the banker has 
bought the bill.'" Evid. Question 5139. 

We shall, however, return to this subject in Chapter XXVIII. — 

F E.] 

“3744. Will you be good enough to describe what you actually 
mean by the term ‘capital’?” — (Overstone:) “Capital consists of 
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various cominoditips, by iiipans of which trade is carried on; there 
is fixed capital and there is circulating capital. Your shi|)S, your 
ducks, your Wharves ... are fixed capital; your provisions, your 
clothes, etc., are circulating capital.” 

"3745. Is the country oppre.ssed under a drain of bullion? — 
.Not in the rational sense of the word.” (Then coine.s the old Hicar- 
dian theory of money.) .. "In the natural stale of things the money 
of the world is chsiributed amongst the different countries of the 
world in certain proportions, those proportions being such that 
under that distribution (of money) the intercour.se between any one 
country and all the other countries of the world jointly will be an 
intercourse of barter; but disturbing circum.stances will arise to 
affect that distribution, and when tho.se arise, a certain pvirtion 
of the money of any given country passes to other countries." — 
"3746. Your Lordship now uses the term ‘money.’ I understood 
you before to say that it was a loss of capital. - That what -was a 
loss of capital.^ "— "3747. The export of bullion' -No, I did not say 
so. If you treat bullion as capital, no doubt it is a loss of capital, 
it is parting with a certain proportion of tho.se precious metals 
which constitute the money of the world. ” — “37 'i8. I understood 
Your Lordship to say that an alteration in the rate of discount 
was a mere sign of an alteration in the value of capital’ -1 
did,"— “3749. And that the rate of discount generally alters with 
the state of the store of bullion in the Bank of England? -Ye.s, 
but 1 have already stated that the fluctuations in the rate of in- 
terest, which ari.se from an alteration in the quantity of money” 
(what he therefore^ means here is the quantity of actually existing 
gcldt “in a country, are very small.” 

"3750. Then, doe.s Your Lordship mean that there is a le.ss capi- 
tal than there wa^, when there is a more continuous yet temporary 
increase in the rale of discount than usual? — 1 a‘ss, in one sense 
of the word. The proportion between capital and the demand for it 
is altered; it may be by an increased demand, not by a diminution 
of the quantity of capital." (But a moment ago it was capital mon- 
ey or gold, and a little before that ho had explained the ri.se in 
interest rate by a high rate of profit, due to an expan.sion rather 
than a contraction of busine.ss or capital.) 

“3751. What is the capital which you particularly allude to?— 
That depends entirely upon what the capital is which each person 
wants. It is the capital which the country has at its command for 
conducting its busine.ss, and when that business is doubled, there 
mu.st be a great increase in the demand for the capital with which 
it is to be carried on. " (This shrewd banker doubIe.s first the busi- 
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Qcss activity and then the demand for capital with which it is to be 
doubled. All he sees is his client, who asks Mr. LoyiJ for more cap- 
ital by which to double the volume of his business.)-— “Capital is 
like any other commodity" (but according to Mr. Loyd capital is 
nothing but the totality of commodities), "it will vary in its price" 
(hence, commodities change their price twice, one time as com- 
modities and the second as capital), “according to the supply and 
demand. ” 

“3752. The changes in the rate of discount are generally connect- 
ed with the changes in the amount of gold which there is in the 
cofk*rs of the Bank. Is it that capital to which Your Lordship 
refers'* — No.” — “3753. Can Your Lordship point to any instance 
111 which there has been a large store of capital in the Bank of Eng 
hiiul connected with a high rate of discount*— The Bank of En- 
gland is not a place for the deposit of capital, it is a place for 
tlu' deposit of money.” — “3754. Your Lordship has stated that the 
rate of interest depends upon the amount of capital; w’lll you bo 
kind enough to state what capital you mean, and whether you can 
point to any instaiue in which then Las been a large store of bul- 
lion in the Bank and at the same ♦.roe a high rate of interest? — 
It IS ver\ probable (aha!) that the at cumulation of bullion in the 
Bank may be comcidi nt with a low rate of interest, because a 
period in which there, is a diminished demand for capital'’ (namely, 
money-capital; the period to which reference is made here, 1844 
and 1845, was a period of prosperity) “is a period, during which, ot 
I nurse, the means or instrument through which you command cap- 
ital may accumulate. “375.5 Then you think that there is no 
toiinection between the rate of discount and the amount of bullion 
111 the coffers of the Bank’— There may be a connection, but it is 
iu)t a connection of principle " (his Bank .\.ct of 184-4, however, 
made B a principle of the Bank of England to regulate the inter- 
est rate by the quantity of bullion in its possession), “there may 
he a coincidence of time."- “37.58. i)o I rightly understand you 
t.‘ sa\, that the difficulty' of lu, rchayts in this country, under a 
state of pre.s.sure, in consequence of a high rate of discount, is in 
Retting capital, and not in getting money’— You are putting two 
things together whuh I di> not j»*in in that fo.-tn: their difficulty is 
"1 getting capital, and their difficulty also is in getting money.... 
I he difficulty of getting money and the difficulty of getting capital 
I'' the same difficulty taken in tw’o successive stages of its progress.” 

-Mere the fish is caught in the net again. The first difficulty is 
to discount a bill of exchange, or to obtain a loan against the se- 
<’urity of commodities. It is the difficulty of converting capital, ora 
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commercial token of capital into money. And this difficulty is 
manifested, among other things, in a high rate of interest. But as 
soon as the money is obtained, what is the second difficulty? Does 
anyone ever find any difficulty in getting rid of his money when 
it is merely a matter of paying? And if it is a matter of buying, has 
anyone ever had any difficulty in purchasing during times of cri- 
sis? And, for the^sake of argument, should this refer to a specific 
dearth in corn, cotton, etc., this difficulty could only appear in 
the price of these commodities, not in the value of money-capital, 
i.e., not in the rate of interest; and this difficulty is overcome, in 
the final analysis, by the fact that our man now has the money 
to buy them." 

"3760. But a highe.r rate of discount is an increased difficulty ol 
getting money?— It is an increased difficulty of getting money, 
but it is not because you want to have the money; it is only the 
form” (and this form brings profit into the banker’s pocket) "m 
which the increased difficulty of getting capital presents itself 
according to the complicated relations of a civilised state." 

“3763. (Overstone’s reply;) The banker is the go-between who 
receives deposits on the one side, and on the other applies those 
deposits, entrusting them, in the form of capital, to the hands of 
persons, who, etc.” 

At last we have what he means by capital. Ho converts money 
into capital by "entrusting" it, less euphemistically, by loanini; 
it at interest. 

After Mr. Overstone has stated that a change in the rate of de- 
count is not essedtially connected with a change in quantity of the 
gold reserve in a bank, or in the quantity of available money, hut 
that there is at best only a coincidence in time, he repeats: 

"3805. When the money in the country is diminished by a dram, 
its value increases, and the Bank of England must conform to that 
alteration in the value of money" (hence, the value of money ns- 
capital', in other words, the rate of interest, for the value of money 
as money, compared with commodities, remains the same), “which 
is meant by the technical term of raising the rate of interest. 

“3819. I never confound those two. "—Meaning money and capi- 
tal, and for the simple reason that he never differentiated between 
them. 

“3834. The very large sum, which had to be paid" (for corn m 
1847), “which was in point of fact capital, for the supply of the 
necessary provisions of the country." 

“3841. The variations in the rate of discount have no doubt a 
very close relation to the state of the reserve " (of the Bank of Eng- 
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land), “because the state of the reserve is the indicator of the in- 
crease or the decrease of the quantity of money in the^ country; and 
in proportion as the money in the country increases* or decreases, 
the value of that money will increase or decrease, and the bank- 
rate of discount will conform to that change. "—Thus, Overstone 
admits here what he emphatically denied in No. 3755.— “3842. 
There is an intimate connection between them. ’’ Meaning the quan- 
tity of bullion in the issue department, on the one hand, and the 
reserve of notes in the banking department, on the other. Here he 
explains the change in the rate of interest by the change in the 
quaf'tity of money. But this statement is wrong. The reserve may 
shrink because the circulating money in the country increases. 
This is the case when the public takes more notes and the hoard 
of metal does not decrease. But in such case the interest rate rises, 
because then the banking capital of the Bank of England is limited 
by the Act of 1844. But he dare not mention this, because due to 
this law the two departments have nothing to do with one another. 

“3859 A high rate of profit will always create a great demand 
for capital; a great demand for capital will raise the value of it. ” — 
Here, at last, we have the connection between a high rate of profit 
and a demand for capital as Overstone conceives it. Now, a high 
rate of profit prevailed in, for example, 1844-45 in the cotton 
industry, because raw cotton was cheap, and remained so, where- 
as the demand for cotton goods was strong. The value of capital 
(and in an earlier statement Overstone calls capital that which 
everyone needs in his business), in this case therefore the value 
of raw cotton, was not increased for the manufacturer.... The high 
rate of profit may have induced some cotton manufacturer to 
obtain money on credit for the purpose of expanding his business. 
Thereby his demand rose for money-capital, but for nothing else. 

“3889. Bullion may or may not be money, just as paper may or 
may not be a bank-note. ” 

"3896. Do I correctly understand /our Lordship that you give 
up the argument, which you used in 1840, that the fluctuations in 
the notes out of the Bank of England ought to conform to the 
fluctuations in the amount of bullion? — I give it up so far as this... 
that now with the means of information which we possess, the notes 
out of the Bank of England must have added to them the notes 
which are in the banking reserve of the Bank of England." — This 
is superlative. The arbitrary provision that the Bank may make 
out as many paper notes as it has gold in the treasury and 14 mil- 
lion more, implies, of course, that its issue of notes fluctuates with 
the fluctuations of the gold reserve. But since the present “means 
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of information which we possess " clearly showed that the mass of 
notes, which the Rank can thus manufacture (and which the issue 
department transfers to the banking department) —that this cir- 
culation between the two departments of the Bank of England, 
fluctuating with the fluctuations of the gold reserve, docs not deter 
mine the fluctuations in the circulation of bank-notes outside the 
Bank of Englanjl, then the latter — the real circulation — becomes a 
matter of indifference to the bank administration, and the circu 
lation between the two departments of the Bank, whose difference 
from the real circulation is mirrored in the reserve, alone becomt'^ 
decisive. To the outside world this internal circulation is sigiiifi 
cant only because the reserve indicates how close the Bank is 
approaching the legal maximum of its note issue, and how much its 
clients can still receive from the banking department. 

The following is a brilliant example of Overstonc's mala fidi-'.: 

“4243. Does the quantity of capital, do you think, oscillate from 
month to month to such a degree as to alter its value in the wa> 
exhibited of late years in the oscillations in the rate of discount^ 
The relation between the demand and the supply of capital may 
undoubtedly fluctuate, even within short periods If France to- 

morrow put out a notice that she wishes to borrow a very large loan, 
there is no doubt that it would immediately cause a great altera- 
tion in the value of money, that is to say, in the value of capital, in 
this country.” 

“4245. If France announces, that she want.s suddenly, for any 
purpose, 30 million’s worth of commodities there w’ill be a great 
demand for capital, to use the more scientific and the simpler 
term. ” 

“4246. The capital, which France would wish to buy with her 
loan, is one thing, and the money with which she buys it is another, 
is it the money, which alters in value, or not? — We seem to be 
reviving the old question, which I think is more fit for the cham- 
ber of a student than for this committee room. ” — And with this 
be retires, but not into the chamber of a student.** 

** More on Overstone's confusion of terms in matters concerning rapildl 
at the close of Chapter XXXII. — (F.£. ] 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE ROLE OF CREDIT IN CAPITALIST PRODUCTION 

The geueral remarks, which the credit system so far elicited 
from us, WP’T the following; 

I. Its necessary development to effect the equalisation of the 
rate of profit, or the movements of this equalisation, upon which 
the entire capitalist production rests. 

II. Reduction of the costs of circulation. 

1) One of the principal costs of circulation is money itself, 
being value in itself. It is economised through credit in three 
ways. 

A. By dropping away entirely in a great many transactions. 

B. By the accelerated circulation of the circulating medium. 
This corresponds in part with what is to be said under 2). On the 
one hand, the acceleration is technical; i.e., with the same magni- 


•* “The average of notes in circulation during the year was, in 1812, 
106,538,000 francs; in 1818, 101,205,000 francs; whereas the movement of the 
currency, or the annual aggregate of disbursements and receipts upon all 
accounts, was, in 1812, 2,837,712,000 francs; in 1818, 9,665,030,000 francs. 
The activity of the currency in Frarre, therefore, during the year 1818, as 
compared with its activity in 1812, was in the proportion of three to one. 
The great regulator of the velocity of circulation is credit.... This explains, 
why a severe pressure upon the money-market is generally coincident with 
a full circulation.” (Tht Currency Theory Reviewed, etc., p. 65.1 — "Between 
September 1833 and September 1843 nearly 300 banks were added to the vari- 
ous issuers of notes throughout the United Kingdom; the result was^ a re- 
duction in the circulation to the extent of two million and a half; it was 
*36,035,244 at the close of September 1833, and 633,518,554 at the cl^ of 
September 1843." (L. c., p. 53.)— “The prodigious activity of ^ottisb cir- 
culation enables it, with 6100, to effect the same quantity of moneUrv 
transactions, which in England it requires 6420 to accompliA." (L. c., 
p. 55. This last refers only to the teMnical side of the operation.) 
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tude and number of actual turnovers of commodities for consump- 
tion, a smaller quantity of money or money tokens performs the 
same service. This is bound up with the technique of banking. 
On the other hand, credit accelerates the velocity of the meta- 
morphoses of commodities and thereby the velocity of money 
circulation. 

C. Substitution of paper for gold money. 

2) Acceleration, by means of credit, of the individual phases of 
circulation or of the metamorphosis of commodities, later the 
metamorphosis of capital, and with it an acceleration of the proc- 
ess of reproduction in general. (On the other hand, credit helps 
to keep the acts of buying and selling longer apart and servi's 
thereby as a basis for speculation.) Contraction of reserve funds, 
which may be viewed in two ways: as a reduction of the circulat- 
ing medium, on the one hand, and, on the other, as a reduction 
of that part of capital which must always exist in the form of 
money." 

III. Formation of stock companies. Thereby: 

1) An enormous expansion of the scale of production and of 
enterprises, that was impossible for individual capitals. At the 
same time, enterprises that were formerly government enterprises, 
become public. 

2) The capital, which in itself rests on a social mode of produc- 
tion and presupposes a social concentration of means of production 
and labour-power, is here directly endowed with the form of 
social capital (capital of directly associated individuals) as dis- 
tinct from private capital, and its undertakings assume the form 
of social undertakings as distinct from private undertakings. It 
is the abolition of capital as private property within the frame- 
work of capitalist production itself. 

3) Transformation of the actually functioning capitalist into a 
mere manager, administrator of other people's capital, and of the 
owner of capital into a mere owner, a mere money-capitalist. Even 
if the dividends which they receive include the interest and the 
profit of enterprise, i.e., the total profit (for the salary of the man- 
ager is, or should be, simply the wage of a specific type of skilled 
labour, whose price is regulated in the labour-market like that of 
any other labour), this total profit is henceforth received only in 
the form of interest, i.e., as mere compensation for owning capi- 


■* "Before the establidunent of the banka ... the amount of capital with- 
drawn for the purposes of currency was greater, at all times, than the actual 
circulation of commodities required.” {EeoiwinUt, 1845, p. 238.) 
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tal that now is entirely divorced from the function in the actual 
process of reproduction, just as this function in the person of the 
niaiingor is divorced from ownership of capital. ProGt'thus appears 
(no longer only that portion of it, the interest, which derives its 
justification from the profit of the borrower) as a mere appropria- 
ti(>n of the surplus-labour of others, arising from the conversion of 
means of production into capital, i.e , from their alienation vis 
a-vis the actual producer, from their antithesis as another's prop 
erly to every individual actually at work in production, from 
manager down to the last day-labourer. In stock companies the 
function is divorced from capital ownership, hence also labour 
IS entirely divorced from ownership of means of production and 
surplus-labour. This result of the ultimate development of cap- 
italist production is a necessary transitional phase towards the 
reconversion of capital into the properly of producers, although 
no longer as the private property of the individual producers, but 
rather as the property of associated producers, as outright social 
property. On the other hand, the stock company is a transition 
toward the conversion of all functions ,n the reproduction process 
which still remain linked with capitalist property, into mere 
functions of associated producers, into social functions. 

Before we go any further, there is still the following econoini- 
< ally important fact to be noted: Since profit here assumes the pure 
lonn of interest, undertakings of this sort are still possible if 
ihey yield bare interest, and this i.s one of the causes, stemming 
tiiH fall of the general rate of profit, since such undertakings, 
ill which the ratio of constant capital to the variable is so enor- 
”i(>iis, do not necessarily enter into the equalisation of the general 
• atu of profit. 

[Since Marx wrote the above, new forms of industrial enler- 
[Uises have developed, as wo know, representing the second and 
iford degree of stock companies. The daily growing speed witli 
winch production may be enlarged in all fields of large-scale 
■ ini'istry today, is off.sct by the ever-greater slowness with which 
the market for these increased products expands. What the for- 
•iier turns out in months, can scarcely be absorbed by the latter 
n years. Add to this the protective tariff policy, by which every 
industrial country shuts itself off from all others, particularly from 
J^ngland, and also artificially increases domestic production capac- 
ity. The results are a general chronic over-production, depressed 
prices, falling and even wholly disappearing profits; in short, 
the old boasted freedom of competition has reached the end of 
its tether and must itself announce its obvious, scandalous 
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bankruptcy. And in evpry country this is taking place through the 
big industrialists of a certain branch joining in a cartel for the 
regulation of production. A committee fixes the quantity to be 
produced by each establishment and is the final authority for 
distributing the incoming orders. Occasionally even international 
cartels were established, as between the English and German 
iron industries. But even this form of association in production 
did not suffice. The antagonism of interests between the indi- 
vidual firms broke through it only too often, restoring compe- 
tition. This led in some branches, where the scale of production 
permitted, to the concentration of the entire production of that 
branch of industry in one big joint-stock company under single 
management. This has been repeatedly effected in America; in 
Europe the biggest example so far is the United Alkali Trust, 
which has brought all British alkali production into the haniK 
of a single business firm. The former owners of the more tlian 
thirty individual plants have received shares for the appraisiil 
value of their entire establishments, totalling about £5 million, 
which represent the fixed capital of the trust. The technical 
management remains in the same hands as before, but businc.'<‘< 
control is concentrated in the hands of the general management 
The floating capital, totalling about £1 million, was offered to 
the public for subscription. The total capital is, therefore, 
million. Thus, in this branch, which forms the ba.sis of the whole 
chemical industry, competition has been replaced by monopoi> 
in England, and the road has been paved, mo.st gratifyingly, 
for future expropriation by the whole of society, the nation - 
F.E.\ 

This is the abolition of tbe capitalist mode of production with- 
in the capitalist mode of production itself, and hence a self 
dissolving contradiction, which prima /octe represents a mere pha^e 
of transition to a new form of production. It manifests itself as 
such a contradiction in its effects. It establishes a monopoly m 
certain spheres and thereby requires state interference. It repro 
duces a new financial aristocracy, a new variety of parasites in the 
shape of promoters, speculators and simply nominal director.'', 
a whole system of swindling and cheating by means of corporation 
promotion, stock issuance, and stock speculation. It is prnato 
production without the control of private property. 

IV. Aside from the stock-company business, which represinti. 
the abolition of capitalist private industry on the basis of the cap- 
italist system itself and destroys private industry as it expand'- 
and invades new spheres of production, credit offers to the individ 
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ual capitalist, or to one who is regarded a capitalist, absolute con- 
trol within certain limits over the capital and property of others, 
and thereby over the labour of others.” The control over social 
capital, not the individual capital of his own, gives him control 
of social labour. The capital itself, which a man really owns or is 
supposed to own in the opinion of the public, becomes purely a 
basis for the superstructure of credit. This is particularly true of 
wholesale commerce, through which the greatest portion of the 
social product passes. All standards of measurement, all excuses 
more or less still justified under capitalist production, disappear 
here. What the speculating wholesale merchant risks is social 
property, not his own. Equally sordid becomes the phrase relat- 
ing the origin of capital to savings, for what he demands is that 
others should save for him. {Just as all France recently saved 
up one and a half billion francs for Urn Panama Canal swindlers. 
In fact, a description of the entire Panama swindle is here cor- 
rectly anticipai.il, fully twenty years before it occuired. — F. E. ] 
The other phrase coixeming abstention is squarely refuted by 
his luxury, which is now itself a )• eans of credit. Conceptions 
which have some meaning on a less developed stage of capitalist 
production, become qi< te meaningless here. Success and failure 
both lead here to a centralisation of capital, and thus to expro- 
priation on the most enormous scale. Expropriation exteuds here 
from the direct producers to the smaller and the medium-sued 
(apitalists themselves. It is the point of departure for the capi- 
talist modo of production; its accomplishment is the goal of this 
production. In the last instance, it aims at the expropriation 
of the means of production from ail individuals. With the devel 
('pment of social production the means of production cease to be 
iiuans of private production and products of private production, 

lor in.stanre, in the Times ibe li.^l of business bankruptcies in a 
in-is v^ar such as 1857 and compare the prnatc property of those bankrupt 
the amount of their debts. “The truth is that the power of purchase 
)<v persons having capital and credit is much bevond anything that those 
'shu are unacquainted practically with speculative markets have any idea 
of (Tookc, Jnquirj/ into the Currency Principle, p. 79.) “A person having the 
icpuiation of capital enough for his regular business, and enjoying good 
credit in his traae, if he takes a sanguine view of the prospect oi a rise of 
price of the article in which he deals, and is favoured ny circumstances in 
'I'e outset and progress of his speculation, inaj effect purchases to an extent 
pcrfpctly enormous compared with his capital” ((6td., p 136). “Merchants, 
nidnufacturers, etc., carry on operations much beyond those which the use 
their own capital alone would enable them to do. .. Capital is rather the 
■oundation upon which a good credit is built than the limit of the transac- 
uons of any commercial establishment.” (Economixl, 1847, p. 333.) 
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and can thereafter be only means of production in the hands 
of associated ■ producers, i.e., the latter's social property, much 
as they are their social products. However, this expropriation 
appears within the capitalist system in a contradictory form, 
as appropriation ot social property by a few; and credit lends 
the latter more ^iid more the aspect of pure adventurers. Since 
property here exists in the form of stock, its movement and trans- 
fer become purely a result of gambling on the stock exchange, 
where the little fish are swallowed by the sharks and the lambs 
by the stock-exchange wolves. There is antagonism against the 
old form in the stuck companies, in which social means of pro 
duction appear as private property; but the conversion to the 
form of stock still remains ensnared in the trammels of capital 
ism; hence, instead of overcoming the antithesis between the 
character of wealth as social and as private wealth, the stock 
companies merely develop it in a new form. 

The co-operative factories of the labourers themselves represent 
within the old form the first sprouts of the new, although they 
naturally reproduce, and must reproduce, everywhere in their 
actual organisation all the shortcomings of the prevailing syslein. 
But the antithesis between capital and labour is overcome within 
them, if at first only by way of making the associated labourers 
into their own capitalist, i.e., by enabling them to use the means 
of production for the employment of their own labour. They 
show how a new mode of production naturally grows out of an 
old one, when the development of the material forces of produc- 
tion and of the corresponding forms of social production have 
reached a particular stage. Without the factory system arising 
out of the capitalist mode of production there could have betii 
no co-operative factories. Nor could these have developed without 
the credit system arising out of the same mode of production 
The credit system is not only the principal basis for the gradual 
transformation of capitalist private enterprises into capitalist 
stock companies, but equally offers the means for the gradual 
extension of co-operative enterprises on a more or less national 
scale. The capitalist stock companies, as much as the co-opera- 
tive factories, should be considered as transitional forms from 
the capitalist mode of production to the associated one, with 
the only distinction that the antagonism is resolved negatively 
in the one and positively in the other. 

So far we have considered the development of the credit system 
—and the implicit latent abolition of capitalist property— mainly 
with reference to industrial capital. In the following chapters we 
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shall consider credit ^^^ih reference to interest-bearing capital 
as such, and to its effect on this capital, and the form it therebv 
a'-suines, and there are generally a few more specifically economic 
r» marks still to be made 
Ihit first this 

The crc'dit s>sttiii appears as Ihe mam l(\cr of fjver-production 
Old over speculation in comment solcl> litcaust the n production 
process, whi<h is elastic by nature, is here forced to its f-xtrernc 
limits and is so forced because a large part of the social capital 
IS iinplojed h> people who do not own it and who consequently 
\i kic things quite differently than the owner, who anxiously 
wMghs the limitations of his private capital in so far as he handles 
il himself This simply demonstrates the fact that the self 
fX|uuisionof capital based on the contradictory nature of capitali^^t 
pu duclion permits an actual free development only up to a ar 
Min point, so that in fact it constitutes an immanent fcttir and 
} Hrner to production, which are continually broken through b> 
the (redit sj^tein.*** Hence, the credit system accelerates the 
mitt rial development of the productive forces and the establish 
II lit of the world market It is the historical mission of ihe 
( If italisl system of production to raise these material foundaMon-s 
f th( new m(Kk of production to a certain degree of perfection 
\* Mu same time credit accelerates the violent eruptions of this 
ilridiction crises— and Ihcrehv the thimnls of dismligra 
ti 11 nf the old niodf* of [iroduc tion 

I In tvs » rharac t( rist i( s immaiu nt in llu credit system aic on 
I lit hand to develop the iiu«ntive f eapitalist jiroeiuct ion 
n chnunl through exploit ilnii »f the lihour of others to the 
ne t end n ost colossal f rp, f eanihling and sxMndling and 
’ Kl'ifi iTM If and iiH re thi niiiiibc r of the few wlio exploit the 
il vvfalth, til the either hainl to e oust iliite the form Iran 
t ri t , ne w in<»de of prodiietiin It this anibigvou*“ nature, 
lint endows tile* princifMl spike snitn if endit from law to 
i « K ire with the' ph isapt iJari ter rni\lu’'e ^ s^\l^dle^ 
^ , I phpt 

W M {f)n Pt lift I ^ ff i,f\\ <s 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MEDIUM OF CIRCULATION AND CAPITAL; 

VIEWS OF TOOKE AND FULLARTON 

The distinction between currency and capital, as Tooke,** Wi' 
son, and others draw it, whereby the differences between modiuiti 
of circulation as money, as money-capital generally, and as inter 


■* We here give the related passage from Tooke in the original, which w.c- 
ri ted in German on p. 390 (present edition: p. 404 ): "The business df banker , 
betting aside the issue of promissory notes payable on demand, may be dni<l 
ed into two branches, corresponding with the distinction pointed out by Dr 
tAdam) Smith of the transactions between dealers and dealers, and betwocn 
dealers and consumers. One branch of the bankers’ business is to colir t 
capital from those who have not immediate employment for it, and to di^ 
tribute or transfer it to those who have. The other branch is to receive )!*• 
posits of the incomes of their customers, and to pay out the amount, as it i < 
wanted for expenditure by the latter in the objects of their consumption 
the former being a circulation of capital, the latter of currency. ” (Tooko, 
Inquiry into the Currency Principle, London, p. 36.) The Qrst is “the conren 
tration of capital on the one hand and the distribution of it on the other , 
the latter is “administering the circulation for local purposes of the district ' 
{Ibid., p. 37.) A far more correct conception is outlined in the following pa^ 
sage by Kinnear: “Money ... is employed to perform two operations esson 
tially distinct.... As a medium of exchange between dealers and dealers, it 
is the instrument by which transfers of capital are effected; that is, the 
exchange of a certain amount of capital in money for an equal amount of 
capital in commodities. But money employed in the payment of wages and 
in purchase and sale between dealers and consumers is not capital, but 
income; that portion of the incomes of the community, which is devoted 
to daily expenditure. It circulates in constant daily use, and is that alone 
which can, with strict propriety, be termed currency. Advances of capital 
depend entirely on the will of toe Bank and other possessors of capital, for 
borrowers are always to be found; but the amount of the currency dope^d^ 
on the wants of the community, among whom the money circulates, for the 
purposes of daily expenditure.” (J. G. Kinnear, The Crtele and the Currency, 
London, 1847 (pp. 3-4].) 
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est'bcanng capital (moneyed capital in the English sense) are 
thrown together pell-mell, comes down to two things 
Currency circulates on the one hand as coin (money), so far as it 
promotes the expenditure of revenue, hence the traffic between the 
individual consumers and the retail merchants, to which category 
belong all merchants who sell to the consumers— to the individ- 
ual consumers as distinct from productive consumers or producers 
Here money circulates in the function of coin, although it contin 
ually replaces capital A certain portion of money in a particular 
coiintrv n continually devoted to this function, although this por- 
tion consists of perpetually changing individual coins In so far as 
money promotes the transfer of capital, however, either as a means 
of purchase (medium of circulation) or as a means of payment, it is 
capital It IS, therefore, neither its function as a means of purchase, 
nor that as a means of payment, which distinguishes it from 
(OKI for it may also act as a means of purchase hi tween one dealer 
and another oo Ter as they buy from one another in hard cash, 
uid also as a means of payment hi tween dealer and consumer 
) far as credit is given and the ri enue consumid btfore it is 
pnd 'I he difference is, therefore, that in the second i ase this 
munt y not only replaci the capital for one sule, the seller, hut 
IS ixpended, advanced, by the other sidi tht buyer, as capital 
Ih* difference, then, is in fact that between the money-jorm of 
rii'riiie and the money form of capital but not that between cur 
11 III \ and capital, for a certain quantity of inoniy circulate'! 
in tin transactions between dealers as will as in the transactions 
IhIwkii ( onsuuiers and dealers It is, thirifon iqually currency 
m / th functions looki s conception uitroduus confusion into 
'lu question in various ways 
1) By confusing the functional distinct'on'. 

„) By introducing the question of the quantity of nioncv cirtu 
lit ig together in both functions 

By introducing the cjiu^tioi 'f the rclitivc proportions (>f 
th quantities of currency circulating in the iwc fiinct'ons and 
ttiii III the two sphere's of the prociss of reproduction 

\<l 1) ( oiifusing the functional distinctions that money in one 
f Oil Is ( iirrency , and capital in the othc r In so far as money serves 
•n OIK or another func tion be it to realise re venue or transfe r capi- 
hd it functions in buying and selling, or in paying as a means of 
pure base or a means of payment, and, in the wider sense of the 
woid as currency The further purpose which it has in the calcu 
lations of its S[K‘nder or recipient, of being capil4l or revenue for 
h Ti alters absolutely nothing, and this is douhiv denioiistralcd 
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Although the kinds of money circulating in the two spheres arc 
different, the same piece of money, for instance a five-pound 
note, passes from one sphere into the other and alternately per- 
forms both functions; which is inevitable, if only because the retail 
merchant can give his capital the form of money only in the shape 
of the coin which he receives from his customers. It may be as- 
sumed that the hctual small change has its circulation centre of 
gravity in the domain of retail trade; the retail dealer needs it 
continually to make change and receives it back continually in 
payment from his customers. But he also receives money, i.e , 
com, in that metal which serves as a standard of value, hence 
in England one-pound coins, or even bank-notes, particularly 
notes of small denominations, such as fi\e- and ten-pound notes. 
Those gold coins and notes, with whatever small change he has 
to spare, are deposited by the retail dealer every day, or every 
week, in his bank, and he pays for his purchases by drawini; 
cheques on his bank deposit. But the same gold coins and bank- 
notes are just as steadily withdrawn from the bank, directly or 
indirectly (for instance, small change by manufacturers for the 
payment of wages), as the money-form of its revenue by the enure 
public in its capacity of consumer, and flow continually back to 
the retail dealers, for whom they thus again realise a portion of 
their capital, but at the same time also a portion of their revenue. 
This last circumstance is important, and is wholly overlooked by 
Tooke. Only where money is expended as money-capital, early in 
the reproduction process (Book II, Part I*), does capital-value exist 
purely as such. For the produced commodities contain not merely 
capital, but also surplus-value; they are not only capital in theiu- 
selves, but already capital realised as capital, capital with the 
source of revenue incorporated in it. What the retail dealer gives 
away for the money returning to him, his commodities, therefore, 
is for him capital plus profit, capital plus revenue. 

Furthermore, in returning to the retailer, circulating money 
restores the money-form of his capital. 

To reduce the difference between circulation as circulation of 
revenue and circulation of capital into a difference between rar- 
rency and capital is, therefore, altogether wrong. This niodo of 
expression is in Tooke 's case due to his simply assuming 4he stand- 
point of a banker issuing his own bank-notes. Those of his notes 
which are continually in the public’s hands (even if consisting «> 
ever different notes) and serving as currency cost him nothing, save 

• Knglish edition: Vol. M, pp. 24-32.— 
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the cost of the paper and the printing They are circulating cer- 
tificates of indebtedness (bills of exchange) made ciut m his own 
name, but they bring him money and thus serve as a means of 
(xpauding his capital They difter from his capital, however, 
whether it be his own or borrowed That is why there is a special 
distinction for him between currency and capital, which, however, 
has nothing to do with the definition of these terms as such, 
least of all with that made bv Tooke 
The distiud attribute— wbeth< r it ‘tr\es as the money-form of 
R\ei»ue or of capital- changes nothing m the character of money 
is d medium of circulation, it retains this character no matter 
which of the two functions it perform*^ True, money serves n ore 
IS in actual medium of circulation (com, means of purchase) when 
icting as the money form of revenue, due to the dispersion of pur 
liases and sales, and because the majority of disbursers of revi iiue, 
thi labourers, can buy relatively litth on credit, whereas in the 
traffic of tht bu«intss world where the medium of circulatun is 
t‘it money form of cajutal, money serv s inainlv as a means of pav- 
ment, partly on account of the comentratiou, and partly on ac 
(. mnt of the prevailing credit system Hut the distimtion In tween 
iiuney as a means of payment and money as a means of purt.bdse 
means of circulation) is a distinction that refers to the money 
itself It IS not a distinction between money md capital More 
( upper and silver circulate in the retail business and more gold 
in the whole«^alo busine*ss Yet the distinction netwun silver 
ind (opper on th» one hand, and geld in the other, is not the 
li^'linetion between circulation and eapital 
\1 2) Jutrodiuing the eiuestion of the* quantity of money circu- 
liling together in both functions bo far as mone \ circulates, be 
It 1 *- a means of purchase or as a means of payment— nu matter 
n which of the two spheres and independently of its function of 
n ilising revenue or capital — the quantity of its circulating mess 
ims under the laws developed previously m discussing the 
■'1111 pie circulation of commodities (Buch 1 Kap 111 2 b*) Ihe 
vtlidty of circulation, hence the number of repetitions of the 
''line function as means of purchase and means of pa v mint by 
'In same pieces of money in a given term the mass ot sm ulta- 
inons purchases and sales, or payments the sum of the prices 
f the circulating commodities, and finally the balances of pav - 
nnnts to be settled in the same period determine in cither case 
the mass of circulating money, of currency ^^hether money so 


* r nglish edition Ch HI, J, h.-fd 
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employed represents capital or revenue for the payer or receiver, 
is immaterial,. and in no way alters the matter. Its mass is simply 
determined by its function as a medium of purchase and payment. 

Ad 3) On the question of the relative proportions of the amounts 
of currency circulating in both functions and thus in both spheres 
of the reproduction process. Both spheres of circulation are con- 
nected internally, for, on the one hand, the ma.ss of revenues to 
be spent expresses the volume of consumption, and, on the other, 
the magnitude of the masses of capital circulating in production 
and commerce expresses the volume and velocity of the reproduc- 
tion process. Nevertheless, the same circumstances have a differ- 
ent effect, working even in opposite directions, upon the quan- 
tities of money circulating in both functions or spheres, or on 
the amount of currency, as the English put it in hanking par- 
lance. And this gives new cause for Tooke's vulgar distinction 
between capital and currency. The fact that the gentlemen of 
the Currency Theory confuse two different things is no reason 
to present them as two different concepts. 

in times of prosperity, intense expansion, acceleration ami 
vigour of the reproduction prdcess, labourers are fully employed 
Generally, there is also a rise in wages which makes up in some 
measure for their fall below average during other periods of the 
business cycle. At the same time, the revenues of the capitalist^ 
gro\\ considerably. Consumption increases generally. Commodity- 
prices also rise regularly, at least in the variou-s vital branches 
of b'lsine.ss. Consequently, the quantity of circulating mone> 
grows at least within deliiiite limits, since the greater velocity 
of circulation, in turn, sets up certain barriers to the growth 
of the amount of currency. Since that portion of the social 
revenue which consists of wages is originally advanced by th** 
iiidu.strial capitalist in the form of variable capital, and alwa>s 
in money-form, it requires more money for its circulation tii 
times of prosperity. But we must not count this twice — first 
as money required for the circulation of variable capital, and 
then as money required fur the circulation of the labourers' rev- 
enue. The money paid to the labourers as wages is spent in retail 
trade and returns about once a week to the banks as the retailers 
deposits, after negotiating miscellaneous intermediary trans- 
actions in smaller cycles. In times of prosperity the reflux of 
money proceeds smoothly for the industrial capitalists, and thus 
the need for money accommodation docs not increase because 
more wages have to be paid and more money is required for the 
circulation of their variable capital. 
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The total result is that the mass of circulating media serving the 
expenditure of revenue grows decidedly in periods of prosperity. 

As concerns the circulation required for the transfer of capital, 
hence required exclusively between capitalists, a period of brisk 
business is simultaneously a period of the most elastic and easy 
credit. The velocity of circulation between capitalist and capital- 
ist is regulated directly by credit, and the mass of circulating 
medium required to settle payments, and even in cash purchases, 
decreases accordingly. It may increase in absolute terms, but de- 
creases relatively under all circumstances compared to the expan- 
sion of the reproduction process. On the one hand, greater mass 
payments are settled without the mediation of money; on the 
other, owing to the vigour of the process, there is a quicker move- 
ment of the same amounts of money, both as means of purchase 
and of payment. The same quantity of money promotes the reflux 
of a greater number of individual capitals. 

On the whoh, the currency of money in such periods appears 
full, although its Department II (transfer of capital) is, at least 
relatively, contracted, while its Department I (expenditure of rev- 
enue) expands in absolute terms. 

The refluxes express the reconversion of commodity-capital into 
money, M— C— M', as we have seen in the discu.ssion of the repro- 
duction process. Book II, Part I. Credit renders the reflux m 
money-form independent of the time of actual reflux both for 
the industrial capitalist and the merchant. Both of them sell 
on credit; their commodities are thus alienated before they are 
reconverted into money for them, hence before they flow back 
to them in money-form. On the other hand, they buy on credit, 
and in this way the value of their commodities is reconverted, 
he it into productive capital or commodity-capital, even before 
this value has really been transformed into money, i.e., before 
the commodity-price is due and paid for. In such times of pros- 
perity the reflux passes off smoothly and easily. The retailer se- 
rurely pays the wholesaler, the wholesaler pays the manufacturer, 
the manufacturer pays the importer of raw materials, etc. The 
appearance of rapid and reliable refluxes always keeps up for 
a longer period after they are over in reality by virtue of the 
credit that is under way, since credit refluxes take the place of 
the real ones. The banks scent danger as soon as their clients 
deposit more bills of exchange than money. See the testimony 
<*f the Liverpool bank director, p. 398.* 


• Present edition: pp. 411-13 —Ed 
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To insert what 1 have noted earlier: “In periods of predominant 
credit, the velocity of the circulation of money increases faster 
than commodity-prices, whereas in times of declining credit 
commodity-prices drop slower than the velocity of circulation.” 
(Znr Kritik der politisclien Oekonomie, 1859, S. 83, 84.) 

The reverse is true in a period of crisis Circulation No I 
contracts, prices (^11, similarly wages; the number oi employed 
labourers is reduced, the mass of transactions decreases On the 
contrarj', the need for money accommodation increases in (n 
culation No. II with the contraction of credit. We shall examine 
this point in greater detail immediately. 

There is no doubt that with the decrease of credit which i;(K'S 
hand in hand with stagnation in the reproduction process, the 
circulation mass required for No. I, the expenditure of revenue, 
contracts, while that required for No II, the transferor capital, 
expands. But to w’hat extent this statement coincides with \^hai 
is maintained by Fullarton and others still remains to be ana 
lysed: “A demand for capital on loan and a demand for additional 
circulation are quite distinct things, and not often lowmi 
associated (Fullarton, 1 c , p. 82, title of Chapter 5.)^® 


^ ’'ll IS a great error, indeed, to imagine that the demand for pei ijiu.iix 
accommodation” (that is, for the locin of opital) ' is identical ^ilh a demand 
for additional means of circulation, or even lliat the Ivo me fremienlK 
associated Each demand originates in circumstance.s peculiarh affectinr 
itself, and \er> distinct from each other It is when everything look^ pios 
perous, when wages are high, prices on the rise, and factone*! Iui-'N. tlint aii 
additional supply of rurrencu is u'^rally required to perfonn the addilj mal 
functions inseparable from the nete^ssily of making larger and more nu <r 
ous pavinents, whertas it is chiefly in a more .id\anced stage of the ' m 
mercial cycle, when difficulties begin to present Ihemselve", when iimikM 
are overstocked, an.l return delayed, that interest rises, arnl a pri - '•i 
comes i pon the Bank for a(l\dr,ces of raptta^ It is true that tin re is ( jiu 
dium through whuh th» B uik acru lomed to iTihance (apilal ’ tit 

of Its promissory note.., and that to refuse the notes, therefore is to [*l js<’ 
the ac< oininodalifin liut tb^ dcce»mnieidalion once grantcMt, o\er\t^ nr 
adjusts itbcll in c )nforrniu with the nece^^sities of the market tli» I* i 
remains, and the curreof \, if not wanted, finds its way back to the 
Accordingly, a sery slight < xarairidlion of the Parliamentary lU'tiirn in i\ 
convince any one, that th( securities m the hands of the Hank of I nglaiid 
fluctuate more frequently in an opposite direction to itj tirculition tboi in 
concert with it, and that the example, therefore, of that great establishiitcnl 
furnishes no exertion t( the doctrine so strongly pressed by tlie rountrs 
bankers, to the effect that no bank can enlarge its circulation, if that t irdi' 
lation be already adequate to the purposes to which a bank-note cunency 
is commonly applied; but that every addition to its advances, after lhai 
limit IS passed, must be made from its capital, and supplied by the s.ih 
some of Its securities in reserve or bv ab.stinence from further investing 
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In the first place it is evident that in the first of the two cases 
mentioned above, during times of prosperity, when the mass of the 
circulating medium must increase, the demand for it increases. 
But it is likewise evident that, when a manufacturer draws more 
or less of his deposit out of a bank in gold or bank-notes because 
he has to expend more capital in the form of money, his demand 
fur capital does not thereby increase. What increases is merely 
his demand for this particular form in which he expends his 
capital. The demand refers only to the technical form, in which 
he throws his capital into circulation. Just as in the case of a 
liifferenf development of the credit system, the same variable 
capital, for example, or the same quantity of wages, requires a 
greater mass of means of circulation in one country than in another, 
111 England more than in Scotland, for instance, and in Germany 
mure than in England. Likewise in agriculture, the same capital 
active in the reproduction process requires different quantities of 
money m di^fei^i.t seasons for the performance of its function. 


jfi Mich securities. The table compiled from the Parliamentary Returns fjr 
i‘i interval between 1833 md 1840, to which I have referred in a preceding 
piji , furnishes continued examples of this truth, but two of these are so re- 
markable that it will be quite unnecessary for me to go beyond them On 
ihi n‘d of January, 1837, when the resources of the Bank were strained to 
ttii uttermost to sustain credit and meet the difficulties of the money-market, 
we Ijiid Its advances on loan and discount carried to the enormous sum of 
klT 1)22,000, an amount scarcely known since the war, and almost eausl 
to t!ie entire aggregate Lssues which, in the meanwhile, remain unmoved at 
s ) 1 >w a point as £17.076,0001 On the other hand, we have on the 4th of June, 
a circulation of £18.892,000, with a return of private securities in band, 
lu irly, if not the very lowest on record for the last half-century, amounting 
t » no more than £972,0001" (Fullarton, 1. c , pp. 97, 98 ) That a demand 
f»r pecuniary accommodation need not be identical by any means with a 
icmaiid for gold (what Wil.son, Tooke and others call capital) is seen from 
Oie following testimony of Mr. Weguelin, Governor of the Bank of England 
lie discounting of bills to that extent" (one million daily for three succe>- 
da\s) “would not reduce the reserve ' bank-note"), “unless the public 
di’rn,in(ied a greater amount of active circulation. The notes issued on the 
dtMOunt of bills would be returned through the medium of the bankers and 
through deposits. Unless these tran.sactions were for the purpose of export- 
ing bullion, and unless there were an amount of internal panic which induced 
people to lock up their notes, and not to pay them into the hands of the bank- 
tT'' . the reserve would not be affeclea by the magnitude of the transac 
turns "—‘The Bank may discount a million and a halT a day, and that is done 
constantly, without iLs reserve being in the slightest degree affected, the note" 
turning back again as deposits, and no other alteration taking place than 
ihe mere transfer from one account to another.” (Report on Bank Acts, 1857, 
Uidence Nos 241, 5(X).) The notes therefore serve here merely as means of 
'Mnsferring credits 
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But the contrast drawn by Fullarton is not correct. It is by no 
means the str/)ng demand for loans as he says, which distinguishes 
the period of depression from that of prosperity, but the ease with 
which this demand is satisfied in periods of prosperity, and the 
difficulties which it meets in periods of depression. It is precisely 
the enormous development of the credit system during a prosperity 
period, hence also the enormous increase in the demand for loan 
capital and the readiness with which the supply meets it in such 
periods, which brings about a shortage of credit during a period of 
depression. It is not, therefore, the difference in volume of demand 
for loans which characterises both periods. 

As we have previously remarked, both periods are primarily 
distinguished by the fact that the demand for currency between 
consumers and dealers predominates in periods of prosperity, and 
the demand for currency between capitalists predominates in pe 
riods of depression. During a depression the former decrease's, an I 
the latter increases. 

What strikes Fullarton and others as decisively important is 
the phenomenon that in such periods when securitii's in possession 
of the Bank of England are on the increase, its circulation of notes 
decrea.‘«es, and vice versa. The level of the securities, however, ex 
jtres.se.'s the volume of the pecuniary accommodation, the volurru 
of discounted bills of exchange and of advances made agaiiel 
marketable collateral. Thus Fullarton .says in the ahoxe passaj'e 
(Footnote 90, p. 435*) that the securities in the hands of th" 
Bank of England fluctuate mostly in an oppo.site direction to its 
circulation, and this corroborates the view long held by pri\ citi- 
banks that no bank can increase its u.ssue of bank-notes bevond 
d certain point determined by the needs of its public; but if ■ 
bank xxants to make ailvances be>ond this limit, it must make 
them out of its capital, hence it must either realise on securitu' 
or utilise depo.sits xxhich it would otherwise have invested in 
.M'dinitios. 

1'his, however, reveals also wdiat Fullarton means by capital 
What doe.s capital signify here? That the Hank can no longer make 
advances with its own bank-notes, or promis.sory note.s, which, id 
course, cost it nothing. Hut what does it make advances with iii 
that case^ W'ith the sums roalused from the sale of .securities held 
in re.serve, i.e., government bonds, stocks, and other interest 
bearing paper. And what does it get in payment for the sale '>f 
such paper? Money- gold or bank-notes, so far as the latter are 

* Prevent edition; pp 448 49 —Ed. 
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legal tender, such as those of the Bank of England. What the 
bank advances, therefore, is under all circumstances money. This 
money, however, now constitutes a part of its capital. If it ad- 
vances gold, this is understandable. If it advances notes, then 
these notes represent capital, because it has given up some actual 
value for them, such as interest-bearing paper. In the case of 
private banks the notes secured by them through the sale of 
securities cannot bo anything else, in the main, but Bank of 
England notes or their own notes, since others would hardly be 
taken in payment for securities. If it is the Bank of England 
itself, then its own notes, which it receives in return, cost it cap- 
ital, that IS, interest-bearing paper. Besides, it thereby with- 
draws its own notes from circulation. Should it reissue these 
notes, or issue new notes in their stead to the same amount, they 
now represent capital. And they do so equally well, when used 
for advances to capitalists, or when used later, when the demand 
for such pecuniary accommodation decreases, for reinvestment 
in securities In ail these cases the term capital is empIo\ed 
inly from the banker s point of view, and means that the banker 
IS (onipelled to loan more than his mere credit. 

As is known, the Bank of England makes all its ad\ances <n 
its oiMi notes. Now, if despite this, as a rule, the bank-note circu- 
lation of the Bank decreases in proportion as the discounted bills 
of exchange and collateral in its hands, and thus its advances in- 
irease— what becomes of the notes thrown into circulation? How 
il I they return to the Bank? 

To begin with, if the demand for money accommodation ari^e^- 
froin an unfavourable national balance of payments and thereby 
implies a drain of gold, the matter is very simple. The bills of t\- 
( liange are discounted in bank-notes. The bank-notes are exchanged 
for gold by the Bank itself, in its issue department, and this 
(told IS exported. It iv as though the Bank paid out gold directly, 
iMthout the mediation of notes, on discounting bills. Such an in- 
I Teased demand, which may in certain cases be £7 to £10 million, 
naturally does not add a single five-pound note to the country 
domestic circulation. If it is now said that the Bank adxances cap- 
•Idl. and not currency, thi.s means two things. First, that it does 
Hot advance credit, but actual values, a part of its own capital <>r 
of 'apital deposited with it. Secondly, that it does not advance 
Hioney for inland, but for international circulation, that it 
advances world-money; and for this purpose money must alwax^ 
^'ust in Its form of a hoard, in its metallic state; in the form in 
'^liidi It IS not mertdy a form of value, but value itself, whose 
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money-form it is Although this gold now represents capital, both 
for the Bank and the exporting gold dealer, i e , banking oi 
tommernal cUpital, the demand for it is not for capital, but for 
the absolute form of money capital This demand arises preti'^ely 
at the moment when foreign markets are overcrowded with un 
saleable Knglish rommoditv-capital What is w inled, Iherefon 
IS capital, not .js capital, but capital as nuuu y iii the form in 
which inonev sieves as a universal world market commodiU 
and this is its original form of precious metal The drain of 
IS not, therefore, as Fullartc>n Tooke, etc , claim, a mere qius 
turn of capital Rather, it is a question of mone>, even ii 
in a speciGc function The fact that it is not a question d inlm 
circulation as the advocates of the Currenev Fheorv maintain 
does not prove at all, as Fullarton and others think, that it is 
merely a question of capital It is a question of inonev in t*) 
foim in which money is an international means of paviiitn' 
Whether that cipital (the purchase price for the million i 
quarters of foreign wheat after a crop fiiliire in the home coun'icj 
Is transmitted in merchandise oi in specie is a point aIiuii 
in no w i\ alfects the nature of the transaction (rullarton 1 
p HI ) Rut it significantlv' affec ts the question whether thm 
\ drun of gold or not Capital is transferred in the form i 
precious metal bc'cause it eithoi cannot he transferred il ili 
onlv at a gnat loss m the shape of corn modi tie- I he fi ir win ' 
thr modem banking s>stem has of gold drain exceeds anvllo 
eV'T irmgiiu 1 hv the inoni t.irv s\st(ni whuli considerii' |i 
cl is metals as t'he onlv true wealth liike for lustariei tin ' 
l( Wing evitltnr* of the (lovtrnor ol tin Rank of Lngl irnl M n 
III f )n> tin Rarliaiiii nt irv (ommitlee on the rrisi-, of HiT 
•Sell Qiiistiiii I \N 111 n I sp ,|i,> ,f thi di piei i it ion of I 
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Pullartuii quotes the discovery by Tooke that “with only one or 
two exceptions, and those adinittintj^ of satisfactory explanation, 
i\try remarkable fall of exchange, followed by a drain of gold, 
that has occurred during the last half century, has been coiiicidont 
tliruughout with a Lomparativel> low state of the circulating me 
duini, and vice versa (Fiillarton, p 121 ) This discovery proves 
that such drains of gold occur genera il> after a period of aniination 
and speculation, as ‘ the signal of a collapse alread> conimeticed 
an indication of overstocked markets, of a cessation of the for 
( ign demand for our productions, of delayed returns, and, as the 
tiorisiary sequel of all these, of commercial discredit, rnanufac 
tones shut up, artisans starving, and a general stagnation of 
indiistrj and enlc‘rprise" (p 12M) This, naturally, is at once 
the best refutation of the claim of the advocates of the Current \ 
lhior\, that ‘a full circulation drives out bullion and a low 
lie Illation attracts it ’ On the contrary, while the Bank oi 
liiiglaiid gonerillv carries a strong gold reserve during a period of 
jiro^'pent', , this hoa''il is generally formed during the ‘■lack period 
vhiih foil )Ws after a storm 

Ml this sagacity c oni ermng the tirain of gold then aiiioi rit 
t» iving that the den and for internal tonal media of cinulatj t 
md pav merit differs fr»»m the demand for internal media of i ir 
(iilitioii and pav ment (and it goes without saying then f tre 

ihit the (Xisteiice of a dram docs not ncu c'sv.inh implv aii\ 

iliiiiiriutiori (»f the internal demand for c in illation as Fullarton 
111 it on page 112 of his work) and that thi export of jireciois 

olil and its being thrown into intt rn ct loiial tin illation i-, i> >t 

itu I'lH as throwing nolis or ^peen into in*triidl tirtulili n 
\ III I hi n st 1 have •■h >w'n on • pn \ loiis oicasiou* lint the 
III I . I 't I nts lit a hoard c oin entratcsl as a restrve fund tor iiitir 
iiionil pavnieiits havi as Mich iiotlimg ti lo with tin nnixi 
lilt if ni'iiiev .IS a iiidiiiiii of I in ul.it, oil Vt tiv rite the 
I'll 1 1 III IS ( .irn[ili< ati d bs tliefnt that the ditliiint function'" ot 
I loini winch I have doveloped irom tin natuu >f n in \ >11 h 

I 'ts function as a re-icrxe fund of un ans of pav mint to covci 
I'll bills in cloniestit bii-.iins'i, the *111111111 -if a rc'serve fund 
• ' irn IK \ and finallx the fiitiilioti of a restivt fund ol wotid 
iiionev are hc*re attrihiitid to one sob rtservt fund It ai' > 
lull iws from this tlnit under certain c ircuinstanies a drain of 
? >1(1 from the Hank to the home market max combine with a dnm 


* Knghsh Rciitmi, Vnt 1, pp 144 4') — Ft 
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abroad. The question is further complicated however by the fact 
that this hoard is arbitrarily burdened with the additional func- 
tion of serving as a fund guaranteeing the convertibility of bank- 
notes in countries, in which the credit system and credit-money 
are developed. And in addition to all this comes 1) the concentra- 
tion of the national reserve fund in one single central bank, 
and 2) its reduction to the smallest possible minimum. Hence, 
also, Fullarton’s complaint (p. 143): “One cannot contemplate 
the perfect silence and facility with which variations of the 
exchange usually pass off in continental countries, compared 
with the state of feverish disquiet and alarm always produced 
in England whenever the treasure at the Bank seems to be at 
all approaching to exhaustion, without being struck with the 
great advantage in this respect which a metallic currency 
possesses. ” 

However, if we now leave aside the drain of gold, how can a 
bank that issues notes, like the Bank of England, increase the 
amount of money accommodation granted by it without increas- 
ing its issue of bank-notes? 

So far as the bank itself is concerned, all the notes outside its 
walls, whether circulating or in private hoards, are in circulation, 
i.e., are out of its hands. Hence, if the bank extends its discount 
mg and money-lending business, its advances on securities, ail 
the bank-notes issued by it for that purpose must return, for other 
wise they would increase the volume of circulation, something 
which is not supposed to happen. This return may take place 
in two ways. 

First: The bank pays A notes against securities; A uses them to 
pay for bills of exchange due to B, and B deposits notes once luore 
in the bank. This brings to a close the circulation of these notes, 
but the loan remains. (“The loan remains, and the currency, if not 
wanted, finds its way hack to the issuer." Fullarton, p. 97.) The 
notes, which the bank advanced to A, have now returned to it; 
but it is the creditor of A, or whoever may have been the drawer 
of the bill discounted by A, and the debtor of B for the amount 
of value expressed in these notes, and B thus disposes of a corre- 
sponding portion of the capital of the bank. 

Secondly: A pays to B, and B himself, or C, to whom he pays the 
notes, uses these notes to pay bills due to the bank, directly or 
indirectly. In that case the bank is paid in its own notes. This 
concludes the transaction (pending A’s return payment to the 
bank). 

To what extent, now, shall the bank’s advance to A be regarded 
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as an advance of capital, or as a mere advance of means of 
payment?*^ , 

(This depends on the nature of the loan itself. Three cases must 
be distinguished. 

First case . — A receives from the bank amounts loaned on his 
own personal credit, without giving any security for them. In this 
case he does not merely receive means of payment, but also 
unquestionably a new capital, which he may employ in his business 
and realise as an additional capital until the maturity date. 

Second case —A has given to the bank securities, national bonds, 
or storks as collateral, and received for them, say, up to two-thirds 
of their momentary value as a cash loan In this case he has re- 
ceived the means of payment he needed, but no additional capital, 
f(»r he entrusted to the bank a larger capital-value than he 
received from it But this larger capital-value was, on the one 
hand, unavailable for his momentary needs (means of payment), be 
cause invested m a particular interest bearing form; on the other 
hand, A had his own reasons for not wanting to convert this 
capital value directly into means payment by selling it His 
'.eciirities served, among other things, a« a reserve capital, and 
he set them in inotioo as such The transaction between V and 
the bank, therefore, consists in a temporary mutual transfer of 
Capital, so that A does not receive any additional capital (quite 
the* contrary!) although he receives the desired means of payment, 
bor the bank, on the other hand this transaction constitutes 
a teuiporarv lodgement of Inone^ capital in the form of a loan, 
1 conversion of mcuie\ capital from om form into another, and 
this conversion is precise h the essential function of the banking 
hiisinc ss 

rhiid case \ had the bank discount a bill of exchange and 
nceived its value in cash afU'r the dtduction of discount In this 
< is< lu ‘old a non convertible nioiiev capital to the bank for the 
lUiioiiiit of value in convertible* form lie sold his still running 
lull for cash money I'he bill is ncrw the propertj of the bank 
It does not alter the matter that A a* last endorser of the bill is 
n sponsible for it to the bank in default cd payment He shares 
this responsibilitj with the other endorsers ami with the drawer 
of the bill, all of whom are dulv responsible to him lii this case. 


t he pabsage that follows in the original is unintelligible in this 
'"iitext and has bewn rewritten by the editor to the end of the brackets In 
another context this point has already been touched upon in Chapter XXVI 
present edition- pp 427 29 Ed] - F E 
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therefore, we do not have a loan, hut only an ordinary purchase 
and sale. Fonthis reason, A has nothing to pay hack to the hank. 
It reimhurses itself by cashing the bill when it becomes due. 
Here, too, a transfer of capital has taken place between A and 
the bank, and in exactly the same manner as in the sale and pur- 
chase of any othea commodity, and for this very reason A did not 
receive any additional capital. What he needed and received 
were means of payment, and he received them by having the 
bank convert one form of his money-capital— his bill— into 
another — money. 

It is therefore only in the first case that there is any que.stiun of 
a real advance of capital; in the second and third cases, the matter 
can be so regarded only in the sense that every investment (>f 
capital implies an “advance of capital.” In this sense the bank 
advances money-capital to A; but for A it is money-capital at 
best in the sense that it is a portion of his capital in general 
And he requires it and uses it not specifically as capital, but 
rather as specifically a means of payment. Otherwise, every 
ordinary sale of commodities by which means of payment 
are .secured might be considered as receiving an advance >f 
capital. — F. E. 1 

In the case of private banks which issue their own notes we havi 
this difference, that if their notes remain neither in local circiila 
tion, nor return to them in the form of deposits, or in payimtit 
for due bills of exchange, they fall into the hands of persons who 
compel the private bank to cash these notes in gold or in note^ 
of the Bank of England. In this event, therefore, its loan in fai t 
represents an advance of notes of the Bank of England, or, wh.it 
amounts to the same thing for the private bank, of gold, hence 
a portion of its bank capital. The same holds good in case the 
Bank of England itself, or some other bank, which has a fixed 
legal maximum for its i.ssue of notes, must sell securities to with 
draw its own notes from circulation and then Lssue them orm 
more in the shape of advances, in that case, the bank’s own not- - 
represent a portion of its mobilised bank capital. 

Even if the circulation were purely metallic, it would be po.s^i 
ble 1) for a drain of gold (Marx evidently refers here to a dram of 
gold that would, at least partially, go abroad — F. E. 1 to eraptj 
the treasury, and 2) since gold would be chiefly wanted by thr 
bank to make payments (in settlement of erstwhile transactions), 
the advance against collateral could grow considerably, but would 
flow back to it in the form of deposits or in payment of due bills 
of exchange; so that, on one side, the total treasure of the bank 
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v^ould decrease with an increase of the securities m its hands, 
while on the other, it would now he holding the same amount 
which It possessed formerly as owner, as debtor of ils dipositoi*- 
and finally the total quantity of < urrenc\ would decrease 
Our assumption so far has been that the loans are made in noU'. 

0 that they carry with them at Uast a fleeting, cmii if insi int}\ 
disappearing, increase in the issue of notes But this is not nerc"' 

iry Instead of a {taper note the bank ma\ open a credit a(< ouiit 
lor A, in which case this A, the bank's debtor becoiins its miag 
niry depositor He pajs his creditors with cheques on the hank 
tnd the recipient of these cheques passes them on to hi*' ttwn 
hinker, who exchanges them for the cheques outstanding igainst 
him in the clearing house In this case no mediation of notes takes 
,ilace at all, and the entire transaction is confined to the fait 
that the bank settles its own debt with a cheque drawn on itself 
ind its actual recompense consists in its claim on A In thi" 
lase the bank has loaned a portion of its own bank caintal 
because its cwii debt claim, to A 
In so far as this demand for pecun ir\ accommodatiop i*- a de 
m end for capital it is s i onl> for m* uej -capital It i*- rajutal onK 
fr rn the standpoint of the banker narnth gold (in lie is»> i f 
gold exports abroad) or notes of the National Bank whuli i 
private bank can obtain only by purchase again‘>t an equivalent 
lid which, therefore, represent ca]ntTl foi it t)r, again it is 

1 case of interest-bearing pa{iers govcrnnicnt bonds stork'-, 
(t which must be sold in c rdc r to obt un gold or bank notes 

ich {lapcrs, however, if in governmen* bonds ju capital od 1\ 
* I" the buvcT for whom the \ re jiresc nt tin {tiirilusc pri c the 
I It il hi invi led in tin rii In the msc Ivc*’ tlicv in not capital 
1 t I relv debt flums H m ilgagcs tlitv lU itn.rc titles , ^ 
'll' ground n nt \nci if tbt\ an 'h ns of st(r(b tbev an 
I r tit) cif twin rshij) who li cut it It tin he Idc i tt \ shvre in 

’ t "( surplus V aim MI <f tin st in not nal cajntil Ihcv do 

’ rill ( instituent {tails of c t, lai n i n M \ vvlucs m them 

• lv(s B\ wa\ of siniilar transactions ni >nc v he 1 iiiging to Uic 
*i k mav he Iraiisforincd ml » deposits su th it tin bank htctiiius 

* dc ht ir instead of tiwncr of this nnon v md hi Ids it ndir 
I lifferent title of ownershifi However im|)c>rtaiit tlm ni iv be 

the hank, it alters nothing in the mass of reseivi ta{ilal or 
'•n of moiie\ capital available in a particular coimtrj Ca{>ital 
'hcitfore represents here onlv rnone> capital and if not avail 
‘’•h in the actual form of money it represents a inert title on 

' 'intal This IS verv important since a scarciU o‘ and prcssn 
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demand for, banking capital is confounded with a decrease of 
actual capital, which conversely is in such cases rather abundant 
in the form of means of production and products, and swamps 
the markets. 

It is, therefore, easy to explain how the mass of securities held 
by a bank as collateral increases, hence how the growing demand 
for pecuniary accommodation can be satisfied by the bank, while 
the total mass of currency remains the same or decreases. This 
total mass is held in check during such periods of money strin- 
gency in two ways: 1) by a drain of gold; 2) by a demand for money 
in its capacity as a mere means of payment, when the Lssued 
bank-notes return immediately; or when the transactions take 
place without the mediation of notes by means of book credit; 
when, therefore, payments are made simply through a credit 
transaction, the settlement of these payments being the sole 
purpose of the operation. It is a peculiarity of money, when it 
serves merely to settle accounts (and in times of crises loans an 
taken up to pay, rather than to buy; to wind up previous trans 
actions, not to initiate new ones), that its circulation is no 
more than fleeting, even where balances are not settled by men* 
credit operations, without the mediation of money, so that, 
when there is a strong demand for pecuniary accommodation, 
an enormous quantity of such transactions can take place with 
out expanding the circulation. But the mere fact that the 
circulation of the Bank of England remains stable or cmh 
decreases simultaneously with an extensive accommodation i<t 
money on its part, does not prima facie prove, as Fullartou, Tooke 
and others assume (owing to their erroneous notion that pecii 
niary accommodation is identical with receiving capital on lean 
as additional capital), that the circulation of money (of bank 
notes) in its function as a means of payment is not increased 
and extended. Since the circulation of notes as means of purcha.se 
decreases during a business depression, when such extensive ae 
commodation is necessary, their circulation as means of payment 
may increase, and the aggregate amount of the circulation, the 
sum of notes functioning as means of purchase and payment, 
may remain stable or may even decrease. The circulation a.s a 
means of payment of bank-notes immediately returning to the 
bank that issues them is simply not circulation in the eyes of 
those economists. 

Should circulation as a means of payment increase at a higher 
rate than it decreases as a means of purchase, the aggregate circu 
lation would increase, although the money serving as a means of 
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purchase would decrease considerably in quantity. And this 
actually occurs in certain pieriods of crisis, namely^ when credit 
collapses completely and when not only commodities and securi- 
ties are unsaleable but bills of exchange are undiscountable and 
nothing counts any more but money payment, or, as tbe mer- 
chant puts it, ca.sh. Since Fullartonet aL do not understand that 
the circulation of notes as means of payment is the character- 
istic feature of such periods of money shortage, they treat this 
phenomenon as accidental. '‘With respect again to those exam- 
ples of eager competition for the possession of bank-notes, which 
characterise seasons of panic and which may sometimes, as at 
the close of 1825, lead to a sudden, though only temporary, enlarge 
iiient of the issues, even while the efflux of bullion is still going 
on, these, I apprehend, are not to be regarded as among the natu- 
ral >r necessary concomitants of a low exchange; the demand in 
su^h cases is not for circulation*' (read circulation as a means 
of purchase), hut for hoarding, a demand on the part of alarmed 
bankers and capitaiisU which arises generally in the last act of 
tlM* insis” (hence, for a reserve of means of payment), "after a 
lonji; continuation of the dram, and is the precursor of its ter 
iniMation." (Fullarton, p 130.) 

In the discussion of money as a means of payment (Buch I, Kap 
III b*) we have already explained, in what manner, when the 
chiiMi of payments is suddenly interrupted, money turns from its 
ideal form into a material and, at the same time, absolute form of 
\ due Msa-vih the commodities This was illustrated by some 
(Xiinples (footnotes KK) and 101 ••) This interruption itself is 
parllv an effect, partly a cause of the iiistabilit> of credit and of 
*}u ( irt uinslances accompanying it, ’^uch as overstocking of 
markets depreciation of (ommodities, interruption vjf produc 

tlUll i t( 

It IS evident, however, that Fullarton transforms the distinc- 
t' 1 b» tween uione> as a means of purchase' and inone> as a means 
‘d (Mvinent into a fal.se distinction between curreni> and capital 
II i'' again duo to the narrow minded banker’*- conception of 
< ulatiou 

It might yet he asked: which is it, capital or money in its 
function as a mean^ of payment that is in short supply 
‘^uch periods of stringency^ And this is a well-known 
^f‘ntrov(*rsy 


Lnglish edition Ch 111, 3, b Ed 

English edition* Dbok I, pp 138 39, notes 2 and 3 - Ed 
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In the first place, so far as the stringency is marked hy a drain 
of gold, it is- evidently international means of payment that are 
demanded. But money in its specific capacity of international 
means of payment is gold in its metallic actuality, as a valuable 
substance in itself, as a quantity of value. It is at the same time 
capital, not capital as commodity-capital, but as money-capital, 
capital not in the form of commodities but in the form of money 
(and, at that, of money in the eminent sense of the word, in which 
it exists as universal world-market commodity). It is not a 
contradiction here between a demand for money as a means of 
payment and a demand for capital. The contradiction is rather 
between capital in its money-form and capital in its cominouity- 
form; and the form which is here demanded and in which alone 
it can function, is its money-form. 

Aside from this demand for gold (or silver) it cannot be said that 
there is any dearth whatever of capital in such periods of cri.sts. 
Under extraordinary circumstances, such as rise in the prio- of 
com, or a cotton famine, etc., this may be the case; but the.‘>p 
phenomena are not necessary or regular accompaniments of 
periods; and the existence of such a lack of capital cannot be 
assumed beforehand without further ado from the mere fact that 
there is a heavy demand for pecuniary accommodation. Un tbo 
contrary. The markets are overstocked, swamped with commodity 
capital. Hence, it is not, in any case, a lack of commocftfy-capital 
which causes the stringency. We shall return to this qup.-tn'ii 
later. 
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DIVISION OF PROFIT INTO INTEREST 
AND PROFIT OF ENTERPRISE. 
INTEREST-BEARING CAPITAL 
(CONTINUED) 


CHAPTER XXIX 

COMPONENT PARTS OF BANK CAPITAL 

It IS DOW necessary to examine the component parts of bank 
capital in greater detail. 

We have M'st seen that Fullarton and others transform the 
distinction betwcer money as a meduini of < irculation and mom \ 
as a means of payment— also univ« .sal money m so far as it con- 
cerns a drain of gold - into a distinction between curren(> and 
capital 

Ihe peculiar role played by capital in this instance is the 
reason why bankers' economics teaches that mone> is indeed capital 
par excel Ifnee as insistently as enlightened economics taught that 
money is not capital 

In subsequent analyses, we shall demonstrate that nione\ 
capital IS being confused here with moneyed capital in the sense of 
interest-bearing capital, while in the former sense, monej -capital 
IS always merely a transient form of capital— in contradistinction 
10 the other forms of capital, namely, commodity capital and 
productive capital 

Hank capital consists of 1 ) cash money, g{>ld or notes J) secun 
ties The latter can be subdivided into two parts commercial 
paper or bills of exchange, which run for a pi nod, become due 
from time to time, and whose discounting constitutes the es 
sential business of the banker, and public securities, such as 
government bonds, treasury notes, stocks of all kind*', in short 
interest-bearing paper which is however significantly different 
from bills of exchange Mortgages may also be included here 
The capital composed of these tangible component part*' c^n 
<>gain be divided into the banker's invested capital and into 
deposits, which constitute his banking capital, or borrowed 
capital. In the case of banks which issue notes, these niu*'t 
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also be included. We shall leave the deposits and notes out of 
consideration .for the present. It is evident at any rate that the 
actual component parts of the banker’s capital (money, bills of 
exchange, deposit currency) remain unaffected whether the vari- 
ous elements represent the banker’s own capital or deposits, i.e., 
the capital of other people. The same division would remain, 
whether he were to carry on his business with only his ow'n ca])i- 
tal or only with deposited capital. 

The form of interest-bearing capital is responsible for the fact 
that every definite and regular money revenue appears as interest 
on some capital, whether it arises from some capital or not. The 
money income is first converted into interest, and from the inter- 
est one can determine the capital from which it arises. In like 
manner, in the case of interest-bearing capital, every sum of value 
appears as capital as long as it is not expended as revenue; that 
is, it appears as principal in contrast to possible or actual inter 
est which it may yield. 

The matter is simple. Let the average rate of interest be 
annually. A sum of £500 would then yield £25 annually if converted 
into interest-bearing capital. Every fixed annual income of £2.') 
may then be considered as interest on a capital of £500. TLLs, 
however, is and remains a purely illusory conception, except 
in the case where the source of the £25, whether it be a mere title 
of ownership or claim, or an actual element of production 
as real estate, is directly transferable or assumes a form in whn h 
it becomes transferable. Let us take the national debt and as 

illustrations. 

The state has to annually pay its creditors a certain amount <4 
interest for the capital borrowed from Ibcm. In this ra.se, the crtii 
itor cannot recall his investment from his debtor, but can only "clI 
his claim, or his title of ownership. The capital itself has been < ui 
sumed, i.e,, expended by the state. It no longer exists. What th'' 
creditor of the state possesses is 1) the state’s promissory rii't •, 
amounting to, say, £100; 2) this promissory note gives the 'f > 
tor a claim upon the annual revenue of the state, that is, the an- 
nual tax proceeds, for a certain amount, e.g., £5 or tie 

creditor can sell this promissory note of £100 at his discretion t./ 
some other person. If the rate of interest is 5%, and the .«e( iint\ 
given by the state is good, the owner A can sell this pronn‘='’ery 
note as a rule, to B for £100; for it is the same to B whether he 
lends £100 at b% annually, or whether he secures for him-'-elf 
by the payment of £100 an annual tribute from the state amount - 
oifc* 5'. £5 But in all these cs.^es, the capital, as whose effsh ' 
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(interest) state payments are cunsidered, is illusory, fictitiou'- 
tapilal Not only that the amount loaned to the stale no lonjjir 
i icisls, but it was never intended that it be expended as capital 
and only by investment as ( apital could it have been trans- 
formed into a self preserving value To the original creditor A tht- 
share of annual faxes accruing to him represents interest on his 
capital, just as the share of the spendthrifts fortune accruing 
to the usurer appears to the latter, although in both (ases thf 
loaned amount was not invested as capital The possibility of 
sclli»*g the state s promissory note represents fcjr \. the potcnti il 
nuans of regaining his principal As for B his capit il is investei 
from his individual point of view as interest-bearing capital 
S) far as the transaction is Loncerned B has siinjl\ taken the 
idiccof \ by buying the latter’s claim on the slate s revenue N 
miller how often this transadion is lepeated the capital of the 
state debt remains purely fictitious, and, as soon as the prom 
issiry notes oe ('me unsaleable, the illusion of this capital lisap 
pears Nevertheless, this fictitious capital has its own laws jf 
motion, as we shall presently see 
We shall now consider labour-pcjwer in contrisi i > the capital 
I the national debt, where a negative quantity appears as c-api 
til just as interest-bearing capital in general is tin fountain 
head of all manner of insane forms, so that debts, for instance 
an appear to the banker as c immodities Wages are conceive t 
lure as interest, and therefore labour pjwer as the c^apital yielding 
this interest For example, if the wage for one >ear amounts to 
t lO and the rate of interest is the annual labour power is 
equal to a capital of £1 000 ITie insanity of the capitalist mode 
of conception reaches its climax here, fc^r instead of explaining 
the expansion of capital on the basis of the exploitaticn of labour- 
power, the matter is reversed and the jiroductivity of labour- 
power IS explained by attributing this mystical quality of interest- 
bearing capital to labour powe** itself In the second half of 
the 17th century, this used to be a favourite couception (for exam- 
ple of Petty), but it is used even nowadays in all seriousness by 
Soma vulgar economists and more particularly by some German 
, ‘Statisticians.* Unfortunately two clisagreeably frustrating facts 


. Isbourer possesses capital value, which is arrived at bv consider 
tal ™®®*y-value of his annual wage as income from interest Caoi- 
, average daily wage at 4%, we obtain the average value of a 
1 sfSi labourer to be* German Austria 1,500 taler, Prussia, 

England, 3,750, France, 2,000, Inner Russia, 7.50 taler ** (Von Reden, 
frgleiehende KuUurstatt$ttk, Berlin. 1848, p 434 ) 
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mar this thou^tless conception. In the first place, the labourer 
must work in order to obtain this interest. In the second place, 
he cannot transform the capital-value of his labour-power into 
cash by transferring it. Rather, the annual value of his labour- 
power is equal to his avwage annual wage, and what he has to 
give the buyer in return through his labour is this same value 
plus a surplus-value, i.e., the increment added by his labour. 
In a slave society, the labourer has a capital -value, namely, his 
purchase price. And when he is hired out, the hirer must pay, in 
the first place, the interest on this purchase price, and, in addi- 
tion, replace the annual wear and tear on the capital. 

The formation of a fictitious capital is called capitalisation. 
Every periodic income is capitalised by calculating it on the basis 
of the average rate of interest, as an income which would be real 
ised by a capital loaned at this rate of interest. For example, if 
the annual income is £100 and the rate of interest 5%, then the 
£100 would represent the annual interest on £2,000, and the 
£2,000 is regarded as the capital-value of the legal title of owner- 
ship on the £100 annually. For the person who buys this title 
of ownership, the annual income of £100 rcp'^esents indeed the 
interest on his capital invested at 5%. All connection with the 
actual expansion process of capital is thus completely lost, and 
the conception of capital as something with automatic self- 
expansion properties is thereby strengthened. 

Even when the promissory note — the security— does not rep- 
resent a purely fictitious capital, as it does in the case of slate 
debts, the capital-value of such paper is nevertheies.s wholly 
illusory. Wehave previously seen in what manner the credit system 
creates associated capital. The paper serves as title of ownership 
which represents this capital. The stocks of railways, mines, navi 
gation companies, and the like, represent actual capital, namely, 
the capital invested and functioning in such enterprises, or the 
amount of money advanced by the stockholders for the purpose 
of being used as capital in such enterprises. This does not precl'id<' 
the possibility that these may represent pure swindle. But this 
capital does not exist twice, once as the capital -value of titles of 
ownership (stocks) on the one band and on tbe other hand as ihe 
actual capital invested, or to be invested, in those enterprises. 
It exists only in the latter form, and a share of stock is merely a 
title of ownership to a corresponding portion of the surplus-value 
to be realised by it. A may sell this title to B, and B may sell it 
to C. These transactions do not alter anything in the nature of 
the problem. A or B then has his title in the form of capital, but 
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C has transformed his capital into a mere title of ownership to 
the anticipated surplus-value from the stock capital. 

The independent movement of the value of these titles of owner- 
shij), not only of government bonds but also of .stocks, adds weight 
lo the illusion that they constitute real capital alongside of tiie 
capital or claim to which they may have title. For they become 
(ommodities, whose price has its own characteristic movements 
and is established in its own way. Their market -value is deter 
mined differently from their nominal value, without any change 
III the value (even though the expansion may change) of the actual 
lapilal. On the one hand, their market-value fluctuates with the 
amount and reliability of the proceeds to which they afford legal 
title. If the nominal value of a share of stock, that is, the invested 
^um originally represented by this share, is £100, and the enter- 
prise pays 10% instead of 5%, then its market -value, everything 
else remaining equal, rises to £200, a^^ long as the rate of interest 
IS 5%, for when capitalised at 5%, it now represents a fictitious 
lapital of £200. Whoever buys it fc'r £200 receives a revenue 
Ilf 5% on this investment of capital The converse is true when 
llie proceeds from the enterpri.se diminish. The market-value of 
ibis paper is in part sneculative, since it is determined not only 
by the actual income, but al.so by the anticipated income, which 
IS I ale iilated in advance. But assuming the expansion of the actual 
• apital as constant, or where no capital exists, as in the rase of 
Male debts, the annual income to be fixed by law and otherwise 
sufficiently secured, the price of these securities rises and falls 
inversely as the rate of interest. If the rate of interest rises from 
'>°u to 10%, then securities guaranteeing an income of £5 will 
now represent a capital of only £50 Conversely, if the rate uf 
interest falls to 2*/,%; the same securities will represent a capital 
of £200. Their value is always merely capitalised income, that 
IS, the income calculated on the basis of a fictitious capital at 
the prevailing rate of interest. Therefore, when the money-market 
IS tight these securities will fall in price for two reasons: first, 
because the rate of interest rises, and secondly, because they are 
thrown on the market in large quantities in order to convert them 
into cash. This drop in price takes place regardless of whether 
the income that this paper guarantees its owner is constant, as 
the case with government bonds, or whether the expansion 
of the actual capital, which it represents, as in industrial 
enterprises, is possibly affected by disturbances in the reproduction 
process. In the lattm* event, there is only still another doprecia- 
licm added to that mentioned above. As soon as the storm is over. 
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this paper apaia rises to its former level, iu so far as it does Dot 
represent a business failure or swindle. Its depreciation in times 
of crisi.s serves as a potent means of centralising fortunes.® 

To the e.\lont that the depreciation or increase in value of this 
paper is independent of the movement of value of the actual capi 
tal that it repri^ents, the wealth of the nation is just as yroat 
before as after its depreciation or increase iu value. ‘"The puhln 
stocks and canal and railway shares had already by the 23rd of 
October, 1847, been depreciated iu the ai'^'rcgate to the ainouui 
of £ll4,7r>2.225 *’ (Morris, (fovernor of the Bank of England, 
testimony in the Report on Commercial Distress, 1847 »S 
(No. 3800].) I 'nless this depreciation roflcctod an actual stoppage 
of production and of traffic on canals and lailways, or a suspensi >[) 
of already initiated enterprises, or squandering capital in poM 
tively worthless ventures, the nation did not grow one (cnf 
poorer by the bursting of this soap bubble of nominal mon' v 
capital. 

All this paper actually represents nothing more than accumii- 
lated claims, or legal titles, to future production who.se monev 
or capital value represents either no capital at all, as in the 
if state debts, or is regulated independently of the value of n ,il 
capital which it represents. 

In all countries base<l on capitalist production, there p\i-' 
in this foreman enormous quantity of so-called interest beann,.' 
capital, or moneyed capital. And by accumulation of inoni v 
capital nothing'more, in the main, is connoteiJ than an acnimu 
lation of these claims on production, an accumulation of I'l' 
market-price, the illusory capital-value of these claims 

part of the banker '.s capital is now invested in this so <■ d' d 
interest-bearing paper. This is itself a portion of the reserve • ■ 

tal, whifh does not perform any function in Uk* actual bii-ini 
of banking. The most important portion of this paper .oii'i ' 
of bills of exchange, that is. promises to pay made by luliistni; 
capitalists f)r merchants. Fur the money-lender these bills of c' 

* (ItninpJi.iU»ly after the February Revolution, when comm odi lie !<'■ t 
spciiniies were extremely depreciated and utterly unsaleable, a .Swi..' in -- 
chant m Liverpool, Mr. R Zwilchenbart — who told this to my fatlic 
cashed all his belongings, travelled with cash in hand to Paris and sought omI 
Rothschild, offering to participate in a joint enterprise with him. Rothschil ! 
looked at him fixedly, rushed towards him. grabbed him by his shoulder' 
and asked; “Auez-vout dt I' argent lur voui^" — “Out, M. U baron ." — 
oous etes mon Homme'" (“Have you money in your possession?"— “Vf'' 
Baron."— “Then you are my manl"i— And they did a thriving businc'' 
together. — F. E. ] 
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haiiL'p arp inlert-sl bcsiring, in olhor vvord'-, 'aLpr hf' buys tbcm 
hi' dodui ts interest for tlii* tirno whnh Ibej '■till Iwivi to roh 
Ibis IS (ailed d i'«( oiint in? It dopcrifls on the |:«ro\ iIliUu' rate A 
interest, bo\A riiiK [i of h dediirtion is rnado from th** •'iirn reprf - 
sditwl by the bill of exibariL'e 

finallj, tbe la«-t part oi the i apital of a briinker '■ .n^. I a of hii 
rioney resir\e in ',told and rioti"- The dipo'-'is, unle'-i t o-d oj b\ 

I rn Tiieiit for a lerlain time, are always at the disposal l tbe j. 

itors 'Ibi'v are in a state of ontinual llni tuat i ni Hit wbil 
ti lipositor ora'A m Ins ,»i-i mnt mother di posits s, th.p tp, 

' rural aAdcuO* s.im total of di [•osit'- flio t ii ite- li"ir< Jiiriii' 

I riods of normal t)u~iiiess 

1 he res* r\ e fond ' of t b“ banks in* intneswith lotlipelijj 
aiist piodii tiJii al*a>s expri'-'S on tbe ivi*ra^*the pi intitv 5 
[ ( \ < \i--t ii.t; m tbi torin of a boar 1 an I a { ‘itiui l this h )a;d 

m 'iirri on ists nf p iper, mere drafts upon goi i whi hhavonoval- 

1 ' III tbenise) *' lb ^TtatiT port! >ri of b inker s eapi *1 ie ther* 

1 '■e fiiflv .utitiM an i ( or ,,st ,1 1 luns bill- f >\ han^ei 

L' 1 % rnmeo' st-i untie 'whoh ropn.,,,.. r'* )| i* il ml 'to c ' 

Ir dts on fiiiiiro re\ eniie) /'ril it '•hn il 1 n l be t oj .ti ‘ii ’ha' tH ' 

s U' > value of the (aoital rtpreserilei b’ tin isi,i • '• o'* if 

' 'be flanker i' ilsill fntiti O" m sn j \r ii th * ' *per fon-isl- 
I Iiilt' on iTuaranteed revenue p o er'im“n sc -irities) r 

'Pies of ownership to rial < apital i / ■'♦i.ks o' l 'bit 'b.' 

no IS ri‘»,Tlat(d liffiT* ntiv fi< m that il the r* il r U >1 wh b 

**i lup' r represtiits at b asf m p iri if wlien it ri pr' ents iiier 
‘iMtiii 11 revenue mi no *[ i* il tfie ' iin on 'he ' iiu* revsD' 

• xinis-xed 111 * out inuall \ • h n ji o: fi 'itni' 'ii 'n v apt”! 

I'l I ! i .t Inn to tin- it riiU'-* t e ro • * l I fia* t h is f ' it i i ' o mk' r ' 

t ’ pii til r*‘prest nt s lar/el \ not his iwu* apital f<ut th it if'lo'pit- 
b 'fii'b make*- l< vd'ti limi .'tlier I'ttre't ( iro p 

' sit ar» alw ri\s I oi i * Ml III 'll' V in 40! 1 i 11 t' > ’ ni ilraf" 

'■ liiese With tin e\ eption ol 'le* re.- 'v I in 1 v,lu h ' on 

*" Is c.r expands m an rdsii'*' with tbe reuiiiremen* ' 'f a-liiil 

'f I'l’i 111. these di po'-its ar in la-' ilways 'P 'b' pin Is of the 

'!'f| 'rial <apital)-.t' an-l niepi bants on tbe .n- ’-anl, wlueo 

if exchange are therf'h) disfounted and wh ' t-m^ roveue 

iUan''es, on the other han<l, they are 'n the han'ls of leilers ii 
unties (exchange broki'rsi, or in the hands of private parties 
'iibo have sold, their se* unties, or m thi h.snds of the gov enimcnt (in 
'he case of treasury notes and new loans) The dep'isils themselves 
play a double role On the one hand, as we have just mentioned, 
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they are loaned out as interest-bearing capital and are, therefore, 
not in the safes of the banks, but figure merely on their books 
as credits of the depositors. On the other hand, they function 
merely as such book entries, in so far as the mutual rlaims of the 
depositors are balanced by cheques on their deposits and can bo 
written off against each other, in this connection, it is immate- 
rial whether these deposits are entrusted to the same banker, who 
can thus balance the various accounts against each other, or 
whether this is done in different banks, which mutually exchange 
cheques and pay only the balances to one another. 

With the development of interest-bearing capital and the credit 
system, all capital seems to double itself, and sometimes treble 
itself, by the various modes in which the same capital, or perhaps 
even the same claim on a debt, appears in different forms in differ 
ent hands.’ The greater portion of this “money-capital” is i»urelv 
fictitious. All the deposits, with the exception of the reserve 
fund, are merely claims on the banker, which, however, never exist 
as deposits. To the extent that they serve in rleariiig-hoii«e trans- 
actions, they perform the function of capital for the baukers- 
after the latter have loaned them out. They pay one another their 
mutual drafts upon the non-existing deposits by balancing tht'ir 
mutual accounts. 

Adam Smith says with regard to the role played by capital in 
the loaning of money: "Even in the moneyed interest, however, 


' (This doubling and trebling of capital bas developed consideraM} 
further in recent years, for instance, through Tinancial tru<>ts, which already 
occupy a heading of their own in the report of the London Stock Exchange 
A company is organised for tne purchase of a certain class of interest-bearing 
paper, e.g., of foreign government securities, English municipal or Ameru.in 
public bonds, railway stocks, etc. The capital, for example, £2 million, i-- 
raised by stock subscriptions. The Board of Directors buys up the valnc' 
in question or speculates more or less actively therein, and after deducting 
the expenses distributes among the stockholders the annual interei-t a < 
dividends. Furthermore, some stock companies have adopted the custom uf 
dividing the common stock into two classes, preferred and deferrcMl The 
prefeiTM receive a fixed rate of interest, say, 5%, provided that the lolal 

f rofit permits it; if there is anything left after that, the deferred receive it 
n this manner, the “solid” investment of capital in preferred, shares is mere 
or less separateid from actual speculation— with deferred shares. Since a few 
large enterprises have been unwilling to adopt this new custom, the expedient 
has been resorted to of organising new companies which invest a million or 
several million pounds sterling in shares of the former companies and then 
issue new shares amounting to the nominal valae of the purchased share.s, 
but half of them are Issued as preferred and the other half as defeired. In such 
cases the original shares are doubled, since they serve as a basis for a new 
issue of shares.— /.£. ] 
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Ihe money is, as it were, but the deed of assignment which conveys 
from one hand to another those capitals which the owners do not 
care to employ themselves. Those capitals may l)e greater in 
almost any proportion than the amount of the money, which serves 
as the instrument of their conveyance, the same pieces of money 
successively serving for many different loans, as well as for many 
different purchases. A, for example, lends to \V £1,000, with 
which W immediately purchases of B £1,000 worth of goods 
H, having no occasion for the money himself, lends the identical 
pieces to X, with which X immediately purcha.'scs of C another 
£1,000 worth of goods. C, in the same manner, and fur the same 
reason, lends them to Y, who again purchases goods with them 
of D. In this manner the same pieces, either of coin or of paper, 
may, in the course of n few days, serve as the instrument of thiee 
different loans, and of three different pui' bases, eai h of which 
is, in value, equal to the whole amount of tho'^e pieces. What the 
three moncvpd men. A, B and C, assign to the three borrower®, 
VV, X and Y, is the power of making those purchases In this 
power consist both the value and tl a use of the loans The stock 
lent by the three moneyed men is 'qual to the value of the guod« 
which can be purchased with it, and is three times greater thai* 
that of the mone> with which the purchase.s are made Ihosp 
loans, however, may be all perfectly well secured, ’he good? pur- 
( based by the different debtors being so employed -i®. in due 
time, to bring back, with a profit, an equal value either of C(uu 
or of paper. And as the same pieces of money tan tlui*' serve as 
Ihe instrument of different loans to three, or for th* same redsun, 
to thirty times their value, so the> may likewise suci essiv dy 
serve as the instniment of repayment ” ([.In Inquiry ml the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth oj Nations, Aberdeen. Londvin, 
1848, p 23r).-irrf.] Book II, Chap. IV.) 

Sime the same piece of money can be used for various jnir- 
chases, corresponding to its velocity of circulation, it tan similarly 
be used for various loan.s, .sinte the purcha.ses take it from one 
person to another, and a loan is but a transfer from one person 
to another without the mediation of a purchase lo every seller, 
money represents the transformed shape of his commodities. 
Nowadays, when every value is expressed as capital-value, it 
represents in the various loans various capitals in succession. 
Th IS IS simply another way of expressing the earlier statement 
that it can successively reali.se various commodity-values. At the 
same time it serves as a medium of circulation, in order to transfer 
the real capitals from person to person. In the case of loans, it 
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does not pass from person to person as a medium of circulation. 
As long as it remains in the hands of the lender, it is in his hands 
not a medium of circulation, but the value existence of his capi- 
tal. And in this form he transfers it when lending it to another. 
If A had lent the money to D, and B to C, without the mediation 
of purchases, the same money would not represent throe capitals, 
but only one — a single capital-value. The number of capitals 
which it actually represents depends on the number of times 
that it functions as the value-form of various commodity- 
capitals 

The same thing that .Adam Smith says about loans in general 
also applies to deposits, whuh are merely another name for 
the loans whuh the public makes to the bankers. The same 
pieces of money nia\ sor%o is the inslrunients tor any numher 
of Jepo'.it" 

'It IS iinquf*stionablv true that the £1,0<X) whuh you lepo u 
at A todav mav bo rei'-sueil tomorrow, and form a ileposit at 11 
The day alter that reisMUsi from B, it may form u leposit at (1 
and so ou to infinitude, and that the same £1,I)IM) in money i a\ 
thus, by a .«-uccessu)n of transfers, multiply itself into a sum < i 
(leposit.s dbsulutel> indefinite It is possible. th*r“fore ’hat nin- 
'enths of all the deposits in tlu* I'nited Kingdom mav lia\o >i 
“Xisteme beNond their ie'’ord in the books of th“ bauk»r- wb > o > 
respectiveh atcouniatde fi>r them . Thus in s,otiin-l, for oi 
stance, curriiuv has nt\er ev<eedfd £.t million, *tu d**pi)sit , 
♦he banks are estimatel at £-7 million ( nless a run n tfu b »iv 
be made, the same £l,iHj) would, if sent baik upon its *ra^e’ 
cancel with the same fai ility a sum e<pially indefinite. As th.' let > 
£1,000, with whi h you < aucel >our debt t > a tradesman Uid 
may can' » ' his it*bt to the mert^hant tomorriw, the iu« r bant 
debt to the bank Mie dd> following, and so on withoal end, si, tto' 
same £1,1*00 may pass from hand to hand, and bank to bank, 
and cancel any coiiL-eivable sum of deposits ” (The /'urrnic'/ 
Theory Heiiew^, pp. t)d-bd ) 

Just as everything in this credit system is doubled anil trebloil 
and transform^ into a mere phantom of the imagination, so it h 
with the ‘reserve fund,” where one would at last hope to grasp 
on to something solid. 

Let us listen once more to Mr. Morns, Governor of the Bank of 
England: ‘‘'Fhe reserves of the private bankers are in the hands of 
the Bank of England in the ^ape of deposits.... An export of 
gold acts exclusively, in the first instance, upon the reserve of the 
Bank of England; but it would also be acting upon the reserves 
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of the bankers, inasmuch as it is a withdrawal of a portion of the 
reserves which they have in the Bank of England It would be 
acting upon the reserves of all the bankers throughoht the coun- 
try " (Commercidl Distress, 1847-48, Nos H()39, 3642 ) Ultimately, 
then, the reserve funds actually merge with the reserve fund of 
the Bank of I ngland * However this reserve fund alsr has a 
double existent e The reserve fund of the banking depdr’ment 
IS equal to the siirplu'* of notes which the Bank !«> author ‘■ed t»i 
i^c,) (, )\ I r iiul above the notc*s lu circulation Ine legal maxi- 
n III of tlo not* issue IS £14 million (for which no bullion reserve 
• oquired it is the approximate amount owed o> the ‘-tatc to the 
Hiiik‘ phis the amount C)f the Bank’' '-iipplv of [recious met si 
If flu ‘ If td\ f firei loi met.il in the Bank inunuits to 114 irid 
• i '1 the Brwit < in fli ' issue i million 'ii r K' and if 1 '0 
iilli n ot *hi ire HI c irt I I ill in the r(*s( i\ t i i * f fht I inkiu;; 
' artincut i t'' railli n Huso £» iiilli n w< ifh t • il s an 
tl 1 Uirallv ’•i b Hiker s ( ap’* il it 1< lisprcif | tfi Uoik, 
ml it t^ saim t' I the r<“'en,< f f i ' 1 f o N ^ if 

un t g( Id tikes , I '« ( wti* r ’b i ii [ I r i n il 
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in the Bank is reduced by £6 million— requiring the destruction 
of an equivalent number of notes — the reserve of the banking 
department tvould fall from £8 million to £2 million. On the 
one hand, the Bank would ra'ise its rate of interest considerably; 
on the other hand, the banks having deposits with it, and the other 
depositors, would^ observe a large decrease in the reserve fund cov- 
ering their own credits in the Bank. In 1857, the four largest stock 
banks of London threatened to call in their deposits, and thereby 
bankrupt the banking department, unless the Bank of England 
would secure a “government letter" suspending the Bank Act of 
1844.* In this way the banking department could fail, as in 1847, 
while any number of millions (e.g., 8 million in 1847) are held in 
its issue department to guarantee the convertibility of the cir- 
culating notes. But this is again illusory. 

“That large portion (of deposits) for which the bankers them- 
selves have no immediate demand passes into the hands of the 
bill-brokers, who give to the banker in return commercial bills 
already discounted by them for persons in London and in differ- 
ent parts of the country as a security for the sum advanced by 
the banker. The bill-broker is responsible to the banker for pay- 
ment of this money at call; and such is the magnitude of these 
transactions, that Mr. Neave, the present Governor of the Bank 
[of England], stated in evidence, ‘We know that one broker 
had 5 million, and we were led to believe that another had 
between 8 and 10 million; there was one with 4, another 
with 3Vj, and a*third with above 8. I speak of deposits with the 
brokers.’ ” (Report of Committee on Bank Acts, 1857-58, p. 5. 
Section 8.) 

“The London bill-brokers carried on their enormous transac- 
tions without any cash reserve, relying on the run off of their bill‘‘ 
falling due, or in extremity, on the power of obtaining advances 
from the Bank of England on the security of bills under discount. ” 
Ibid., p. VIII, Section 17. “Two bill-broking houses in London 


Of this total reserve of almost 28 million, at least 2.'j million are deposit- 
ed in the Bank of England, and at most 3 million are in cash in the safes of 
the 15 banks themselves. But the cash reserve of the banking department 
of the Bank of England amounted to less than 16 million during that same 
month of November \%92.—F. E.\ 

* The suspension of the Bank Act of 1844 permits the Bank to issue any 
quantity of bank-notes regardless of the gold reserve backing in its posses- 
sion; thus, to create an arbitrary quantity of fictitious paper money-capital, 
and to use it for the purpose of making loans to banks, exchange brokers, 
and through them to commerce.— [F. E. ] 
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suspended payment m 1847, both afterwards resumed business. 
In 1857, both suspended again. The liabilities of one house in 
1847 were, in round numbers, £2,683,000, with h capital of 
£180,000, the liabilities of the same house, in 1857, were 
£5,300,000, the capital probably not more than one-fourth of 
what It was in 1847. The liabilities of the other firm were 
between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 at each period of stoppage, 
with a capital not exceeding £45,000. ” {Ihvi , p. XXI, Section 52.) 



CHAPTER XXX 

MONEY-CAPITAL AND REAL CAPITAL. I 

The only difficult questions, which we are now approaching in 
connection with the credit system, are the following: 

First: The accumulation of the actual money-capital. To what 
extent is it, and to what extent is it not, an indication of an 
actual accumulation of capital, i.e., of reproduction on an extendM 
scale? Is the so-called plethora of capital~an expression un*(l 
only with reference to the interest-bearing capital, i.e., mou"vtd 
capital — only a special way of expressing industrial ovor-produ* 
tion, or does it constitute a separate phenomenon alongside of .i’ 
Does this plethora, or excessive “supply of money-capital, c, in- 
cide with the existence of stagnating masses of money (bullion, 
gold coin and bank-notes), so that this superabundance of ad 
money is the expression and external form of that plethora f 
loan capitaP 

Secondly: To what extent does a scarcity of money, i »>., a sh'd 
age of loan capital, express a shortage of real capital (commodit> 
capital and productive capital)? To what extent does it coincide, 
on the other hand, with a shortage of money as such, a shortage 
of the medium of circulation? 

In so far as we have hitherto considered the peculiar form of 
accumulation of money-capital and of money wealth in general, 
it has resolved itself into an accumulation of claims of ownershiji 
upon labour. The accumulation of the capital of the national debt 
has been revealed to mean merely an increase in a class of state 
creditors, who have the privilege of a firm claim upon a certain 
portion of the tax revenue.* By means of these facts, whereby 

* The public funjl ie nothing but imaginary capital, which represents 
that portion of the annual revenue, which ia set aeioe to pay the debt. An 
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even an accumulation of debts may appear as an accumulation of 
capital, the height of distortion taking place in the credit system 
becomes apparent. These promissory notes, 'which*are issued for 
the originally loaned capital long since spent, these paper dupli- 
cates of consumed capital, serve for their owners as capital to the 
extent that they are saleable commodities and may, therefore, be 
reconverted into capital. 

Titles of ownership to public works, railways, mines, etc., are 
indeed, as we have also seen, titles to real capital. But they do not 
place this capital at one's disposal. It is not subject to withdrawal. 
ni»y merely convey legal claims to a portion of the surplus-value 
to be produced by it. But these titles likewise become paper 
duplicates of the real capital; it is as though a bill of lading were lo 
acquire a value separate from the cargo, both concomitantly and 
simultaneously with it. They come to nominally represent non- 
existent capital. For the real capital exists side by side with them 
and does not change hands as a result of the transfer of the^-e 
duplicates from one person to another. They assume the form of 
interest-bearing capital, not only L cause they guarantee a . crtain 
income, but also because, through their .‘>ale, their lepaynunt 
hs capital-values can be obtained. To the extent thi^t the o. m 
mulation of this paper expresses the at cumulation of railwa;, 
mines, steamships, etc.., to that extent does it expre->s the evtcn- 
sion of the actual reproduction process — ju‘=t as the exier'i. n uf 
fur example, a tax list on movable property indicates the .‘Apau- 
sion of this property. But as duplicates which are themsoK 
objects of transactions as commodities , and thus able *0 firrulal 
as capital-values, they are illusory, and their value may fall or ri-o 
(juile independently of the movement of \cilue of the real rajut 1' 
for which they are titles. Their \alue, that i*!, thc'r quotation 
tjn the Stock Exchange, necessarily has a tendency to rise with 
a fall in the rate of interest — in so far as this tall, independent oi 
the characteristic movements of money -capital, is duo merely 

equivalent amount of capital has been «pent, it i-. this which se^^es as a dt- 
'lominator for the loan, out it is not this which is represented by the public 
fund; for the capital no longer exists New wealth must be created by the 
work of industry; a portion of this wealth is annually set aude in advance 
for those who have loaned that wealth which has been spent; this portion is 
taken by means of taxes from those who produce it, and is given to the credi- 
tors of the state, and, according to the customary proportion betw'een capital 
and interest in the country, an imaginary capital is assumed equivalent to 
that which could give nse to the annual income which these creditors are_to 
rweive. (Sismondi, Nouveaux prlncipet [Seconde edition, Paris, 182/ ], 
n, p. 230.) 
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to the tendency for the rate of profit to fall; ^erefore, this imagi. 
nary wealth expands, if for this reason aJone, in the course of capi- 
talist production in accordance with the expressed value for each 
of its aliquot parts of specific original nominal value.' 

Gain and loss through fluctuations in the price of these titles 
of ownership, and their centralisation in the hands of railway 
kings, etc., become, by their very nature, more and more a matter 
of gamble, which appears to take the place of labour as the 
original method of acquiringcapital wealth and also replaces naked 
force. This type of imaginary money wealth not only constitutes 
a very considerable part of the money wealth of private people, 
but also of banker's capital, as we have already indicated. 

In order to quickly settle this question, let us point out that 
one could also mean by the accumulation of money-capital the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of bankers (money-lenders 
by profession), acting as middlemen between private money- 
capitalists on the one hand, and the state, communities, and 
reproducing borrowers on the other. For the entire vast extension 
of the credit system, and all credit in general, is exploited by them 
as their private capital. These fellows always possess capital and 
incomes in money-form or in direct claims on money. The accu- 
mulation of the wealth of this class may take place completely 
differently than actual accumulation, but it proves at any rate 
that this class pockets a good deal of the real accumulation. 

Let us reduce the scope of the problem before us. Government 
securities, like stqcks and other securities of all kinds, are sphere.<j 
of investment for loanable capital — capital intended for bearing 
interest. They are forms of loaning such capital. But they them- 
selves are not the loan capital, which is invested in them. On the 
other hand, in so far as credit plays a direct role in the reproduc- 
tion process, what the industrialist or merchant needs when he 
wishes to have a bill discounted or a loan granted is neither 
stocks nor government securities. What he ne^s is money. He, 
therefore, pledges or sells those securities if he cannot secure 
money in any other way. It is the accumulation of this loan capi- 
tal with which we have to deal here, and more particularly ac- 

’ A portion of the accumulated loanable money-capital is indeed merely 
an expression of industrial capital. For Instance, when England, in 1857, 
had invested i80 million in American railways and other enterprises, this 
investment was transacted almost completely by the export of English 
commodities for which the Americans did not have to make payment in 
return. The English exporter drew bills of exchange for these commraities 
on America, which the English stock subscribers bought up and which were 
sent to America for purchasing the stock subscriptions. 
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cumulation of loanable money-capital. We are not concerned 
here with loans of houses, machines, or other fixed capital. Nor 
are we concerned with the advances industrialists md merchants 
make to one another in commodities and within the compass 
of the reproduction process; although we must also investigate 
this point beforehand in more detail. We are concerned exclu- 
sively with money loans, which are made by bankers, as middle- 
men, to industrialists and merchants. 


Ik't us then, to begin with, analyse commercial credit, that is, 
the credit which the capitalists engaged in reproduction give to 
one another. It forms the basis of the credit system. It is repre- 
sented by the bill of exchange, a promi.ssory note with a definite 
term of payment, i.e., a document of deferred payment. Everyone 
gives credit with one hand and receives credit with the other. 
Let us completely disregard, for the present, banker’s credit, 
which coustitutes an entirely different sphere. To the extent 
that these bills of exchange circulate among the merchants them- 
selves as means of payment again, by endorsement from one to 
another — without, however, the mediation of discounting— it is 
merely a transfer of ..he claim from A to B and does not change 
the picture in the least. It merely replaces one person by another. 
And even in this case, the liquidation can take place without 
the intervention of money. Spinner A, for example, has to pay 
a bill to cotton broker B, and the latter to importer C. Now, if 
C also exports yarn, which happens often enough, he may buy 
yarn from A on a bill of exchange and the spinner A may pay 
the broker B with the broker’s own bill which was received in 
payment from C. At most, a balance will have to be paid in 
money. The entire transaction then consists merely in the exchange 
of cotton and yarn. The exporter represents only the spinner, 
and the cotton broker, the cotton planter. 

Two things are now to be not'*d in the circuit of this purely com- 
mercial cr^it. 

First: The settlement of these mutual claims depends upon the 
return flow of capital, that is, on C — M, which is merely deferred. 
If the spinner has received a bill of exchange from a cotton goods 
manufacturer, then manufacturer can pay if the cotton goods 
which he has on the market have been sold in the interim. If the 
corn speculator has a bill of exchange drawn upon his agent, the 
Agent can pay the money if the corn has been sold in the interim 
St the expected price. These pa3rments, therefore, depend on the 
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fluidity of reproduction, that is, the production and consumption 
processes. But since the credits are mutual, the solvency of one 
depends upoif the solvency of another; for in drawing his bill of 
exchange, one may have counted either on the return flow of the 
capital in his o^n business or on the return flow of the capital 
in a third party's business whose bill of exchange is due in the 
meantime Aside ftom the prospiect of rt‘turn flow of capital, payineiii 
can only be possible by means of reserve capital at the disposal 
of the person drawing the bill of exchange, in order to meet Iti 
obligatums in case the return flow of capital should bo 'lelajed 

Sf-condly This credit system does not do awaj with the neeos'.i- 
ty for cash payments. For one thing, a large portion of fxpense- 
roust always be paid in cash, e g.. wages, taxes. et( . Furthermore, 
capitalist B, who has received from C a bill of exchange in iibno 
of I ash payment, may ha\e to pay a bill of his (»wn which h.t- 
fallen due to D before C’s bill becomes due, and .so he must ha\i‘ 
read\ cash. A complete rinuit of reproduition as that assmiu'il 
above, i e . from cotton planter tti cotton spinner and back again 
cau(>nl\ nmst itute an exception; it will be constantly interrupted 
at many points We have seen in the duscussion of the reproduction 
process (Book II. Part III*) that the producers of constant capif.d 
exchange, in part, constant capital among themselves. As a re'-ul*. 
the bills of exchange can, more or less, balance each other mi' 
Similarly, in the ascending line of production, where the lotti pi 
broker draws on the cotton spinner, the spinner on the manuf i 
turer of cotton ggods, the manufacturer on the exporter, the e\ 
porter on the importer (perhaps of cotton again). But the cinnit 
of transactions, and, therefore, the turn about of the series < f 
claims, does not take place at the same tune. For example, 'h-’ 
claim of the spinner on the weaver is not settled by the clan > 
of the coal-dealer on the machine-builder. The spinner nevn 
has any counter-claims on the machine-bmbler, in his busin'-— 
because his product, yarn, never enters as an element in tto' 
machine-builder's reproduction process. Such claims must, ther. 
fore, be settled by money. 

The limits of this commercial credit, considerecl by themselve- 
are 1) the wealth of the indu.strialists and merchants, that i" 
their command of reserve capital in case of delayecl returu-', 
2) these returns themselves. These returns may be delayed, or 
the prices of commodities may fall in the meantime or the com 
modities may become momentarily unsaleable due to a stagnant 

* English edition* Vol II, pp. 422-2.*).— £d. 
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market. The longer the bills of exchange run, the larger must 
be the reserve capital, and the greater the possibility of a dimi- 
nution or delay of the returns through a fall in prices or a glut 
on the market. And, furthermore, the returns are so much less 
secure, the more the original transaction was conditioned upon 
speculation on the rise or fall of commodity-prices. But it is evi- 
dent that with the development of the productive power of labour, 
and thus of production on a large scale: 1) the markets expand 
and become more distant from the place of production; 2) credits 
must, therefore, be prolonged; 3) the speculative element must 
thus more and more dominate the transactions. Production on 
a large scale and for distant markets throws the total product 
into the hands of commerce; but it is impossible that the capital 
of a nation should double itself in such a manner that commerce 
should itself be able to buy up the entire national product with 
its own capital and to sell it again. Credit is, therefore, indis- 
pensable here; credit, whose volume grows with the growing 
volume oi value of production and whose time duration grows 
with the increasing distance of the markets. A mutual interaction 
lakes place here. The development of the production process 
extends the credit, and credit leads to an extension of industrial 
and commercial operations. 

When we examine this credit detached from bankei 's credit, it 
IS evident that it grows with an increasing volume of industrial 
idpital itself. Loan capital and industrial capital are identical 
liere. The loancxl capital is commodity-capital which is intended 
I'ilher for ultimate individual consumption or for the replacement 
•jf the constant elements of productive capital. What appears 
here as loan capital is always capital existing in some definite 
phase of the reproduction |>rocess, but which by means of purchase 
and sale passes from one person to another, while its equivalent 
!-> not paid by the buyer until some later stipulated time. For 
example, cotton is transferred to the spinner for a bill of exchange, 
yarn to the manufacturer of cotton goods for a bill of exchange, 
‘■•tton goods to the merchant for a bill, from whose hands they 
go to the exporter for a bill, and thou, for a bill to some merchant 
111 India, who sells the goods and buys indigo instead, etc. During 
this transfer from hand to hand the transformation of cotton into 
cotton goods is effected, and the cotton goods are finally trans- 
ported to India and exchanged for indigo, which is shipped to 
Lurope and there enters into the reproduction process again. The 
various phases of the reproduction process are promoted here by 
credit, without any payment on the part of the spinner for the 
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cotton, the manufacturer of cotton goods for the yarn, the mer- 
chant for the cotton goods, etc. In the first stages of the process, 
the commodity, cotton, goes through its various production 
phases, and this transition is promoted by credit. But as soon as 
the cotton has received in production its ultimate form as a com- 
modity, the same commodity-capital passes only through the 
hands of various merchants who promote its transportation to 
distant markets, and the last of whom finally sells these commod- 
ities to the consumer and buys other commodities in their stead, 
which either become consumed or go into the reproduction proc- 
ess. It is necessary, then, to differentiate between two stages here: 
in the first stage, credit promotes the actual successive phases 
in the production of the same article; in the second, credit merely 
promotes the transfer of the article, including its transportation, 
from one merchant to another, in other words, the process C— M. 
But here also the commodity is at least in the process of circulation, 
that is, in a phase of the reproduction process. 

It follow’S, then, that it is never idle capital which is loaned 
here, but capital which must change its form in the hands «f its 
owner; it exists in a form that for him is merely commodity-capi- 
tal, i.e., capital which must be retransformed, and, to begin with, 
at least converted into money. It is, therefore, the metamorpho 
sis of commodities that is here promoted by credit; not merely 
C— M, but also M— C and the actual production process, A large 
quantity of credit within the reproductive circuit (banker’s crecl- 
it excepted) does not signify a large quantity of idle capital, 
which is being offered for loan and is seeking profitable inve.st- 
ment. It means rather a large employment of capital in the re- 
production process. Credit, then, promotes here 1) as far as the 
industrial capitalists are concerned, the transition of industrial 
capital from one pha.se into another, the connection of relate<l 
and dovetailing spheres of production; 2) as far as the merchants 
are concerned, the transportation and transition of commodi 
ties from one person to another until their definite sale for money 
or their exchange for other commodities. 

The maximum of credit is here identical with the fullest em- 
ployment of industrial capital, that is, the utmost exertion of its 
reproductive power without regard to the limits of consumption 
Hiese limits of consumption are extended by the exertions of the 
reproduction process itself. On the one hand, this increases the 
consumption of revenue on the part of labourers and capitalists, 
on the other hand; it is identical with an exertion of productive 
consumption. 
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As long as the reproduction process is continuous and, therefore, 
the return flow assured, this credit exists and expands, and its 
expansion is based upon the expansion of the reprdduction proc- 
ess itself. As soon as a stoppage takes place, as a result of delayed 
returns, glutted markets, or fallen prices, a superabundance of 
industrial capital becomes available, but in a form in which it 
cannot perform its functions. Huge quantities of commodity-capi- 
tal, but unsaleable. Huge quantities of fixed capital, but largely 
idle due to stagnant reproduction. Credit is contracted 1} because 
this capital is idle, i.e., blocked in one of its phases of reproduction 
because it cannot complete its metamorphosis; 2) because confi- 
dence in the continuity of the reproduction process has been shaken; 
3) because the demand for this commercial credit diminishes. 
The spinner, who curtails his production and has a large quantity 
of unsold yam in stock, does not need to buy any cotton on credit; 
the merchant does not need to buy any commodities on credit 
because he more than enough of them. 

Hence, if there is a disturbance in this expansion or even in the 
normal flow of the reproduction process, credit also becomes 
scarce; it is more difficult to obtain commodities on credit. How- 
ever, the demand for cash payment and the caution obser\’ed 
toward sales on credit are particularly characteristic of the phase 
of the industrial cycle following a crash. During the crisis itself, 
since everyone has products to .sell, cannot sell them, and yet 
must sell them in order to meet payments, it is not the mass of 
idle and investment-seeking capital, but rather the mass of capi- 
tal impeded in its reproduction process, that is greatest just 
when the shortage of credit is most acute (and therefore the rate 
of discount highest for banker’s credit). The capital already in- 
vested is then, indeed, idle in large quantities because the repro- 
duction process is stagnant. Factories are closed, raw materials 
accumulate, finished products flood the market as commodities. 
Nothing is more erroneous, therefore, than to blame a scarcity 
of productive capital for such a condition. It is precisely at such 
times that there is a superabundance of productive capital, partly 
in relation to the normal, but temporarily reduced scale of repro- 
duction, and partly in relation to the paralysed consumption. 

Let us suppose that the whole of society is composed only of 
industrial capitalists and wage-workers. Let us furthermore 
disregard price fluctuations, which prevent large portions of the 
total capital from replacing themselves in their average propor- 
tions and which, owing to the general interrelations of the entire 
reproduction process as developed in particular by credit, must 
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always call forth general stoppages of a transient nature. Let us 
also disregard the sham transactions and speculations, which the 
credit system favours. Then, a crisis could only be explained as 
the result of a disproportion of production in various branches 
of the economy, and as a result of a disproportion between 
the consumption of the capitalists and their accumulation. But 
as matters stand, the replacement of the capital invested in pro- 
duction depends largely upon the consuming power of the non- 
producing classes: while the consuming power of the workers 
is limited partly by the laws of wages, partly by the fact that 
they are used only as long as they can be proGtably employed 
by the capitalist class. The ultimate rea.soo for all real crises 
always remains the poverty and restricted consumption of the 
masses as opposed to the drive of capitalist production to de- 
velop the productive forces as though only the absolute consuming 
power of society constituted their limit. 

A real lack of productive capital, at least among capitalisti- 
cally developed nations, can be said to exist only in times of 
general crop failures, either in the principal foodstuffs or in the 
principal industrial raw materials. 

However, in addition to this commercial credit we have actual 
money credit. The advances of the industrialists and merchants 
among one another are amalgamated with the money advances 
made to them by the bankers and money-lenders. In discounting 
bills of exchange the advance is only nominal. A manufacturer 
sells his product'for a bill of exchange and gets this bill discount- 
ed by some bill-broker. In reality, the latter advances only the 
credit of his banker, who in turn advances to the broker the 
money-capital of his depositors. The depositors consist of the in- 
dustrial capitalists and merchants themselves and also of workers 
(through savings-banks) — as well as ground-rent recipients and 
other unproductive cla.sses. In this way every individual indus- 
trial manufacturer and merchant gets around the necessity of 
keeping a large reserve fund and being dependent upon his ac- 
tual returns. On the other hand, the whole process becomes so 
complicated, partly by simply manipulating bills of exchange, 
partly by commodity transactions for the sole purpose of manu- 
facturing bills of exchange, that the semblance of a very solvent 
business with a smooth flow of returns can easily persist even 
long after returns actually come in only at the expense partly 
of swindled money-lenders and partly of swindled produ(»«- 
Thus business always appears almost exceMively sound rign 
on the eve of a crash. The best proof of this is furnished, for m- 
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stance, by the Reports on Bank Acts of 1857 and 1858, in which 
all bank directors, merchants, in short all the invited experts 
with Lord Overstone at their head, congratulated' one another 
on the prosperity and soundness of business— just one month 
before the outbreak of the crisis in August 1857. And, strangely 
enough, Tooke in his History of Prices succumbs to thb illusion 
once again as historian for each crisis. Business is always thor- 
oughly sound and the campaign in full swing, until suddenly 
the debacle takes place. 


We revert now to the accumulation of money-capital. 

Not every augmentation of loanable money-capital indicates a 
real accumulation of capital or expansion of the reproduction 
process. This becomes most evident in the phase of the industrial 
cycle immediately following a crisis, when loan capital lies around 
idle in great quantities. At such times, when the production 
process is curtailed (production in the English industrial districts 
was reduced by one-third after the crisis of 1847), when the prices 
of commodities are at their lowest level, when the spirit of 
enterprise is paralysed . the rate of interest is low, which m this case 
indicates nothing more than an increase in loanable capital pre- 
cisely as a result of contraction and paralysation of industrial 
capital. It i.s quite obvious that a smaller quantity of a circula- 
tion medium is required when the prices of commodities have 
fallen, the number of transactions decreased, and the capital laid 
out for wages reduced; that, on the other hand, no additional 
money is required to function as world-money after foreign debts 
have been liquidated either by the export of gold or as a result 
of bankruptcies; that, hnally, the volume of business connected 
with discounting bills of exchange diminishes in proportion with 
the reduced number and magnitudes of the bills of exchange them- 
■'ekes. Hence the demand for loanable money-capital, either *0 
act as a medium of circulation or as a means of payment (the in- 
vestment of new capital is still out of the question), decreases 
and this capital, therefore, becomes relatively abundant. Under 
such circumstances, however, the supply of loanable money- 
capital also increases, as we shall later see. 

Thus, the situation after the crisis of 1847 was characterised 
^y “a limitation of transaction and a great superabundance of 
money.” (Commercial Distress, 1847-48, Evidence No. 1664.) 
The rate of interest was very low because of the “almost perfect 
destruction of commerce and the almost total want of means 
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of employing money” (/oc. cit., p. 45, testimony of Hodgson, 
Director of the Royal Bank of Liverpool). What nonsense these 
gentlemen concocted (and Hodgson is, moreover, one of the best 
of them) in order to explain these facts, can be seen from the fol- 
lowing remark: “The pressure” (1847) "arose from the real di- 
minution of the moneyed capital of the country, caused partly 
by the necessity of paying in gold for imports from all parts of 
the world, and partly by the absorption of floating into fixed cap- 
ital.” [1. c.,p. 39.) How the conversion of floating capital into fixed 
capital reduces the money-capital of a country is unintelligible. 
For, in the case of railways, e.g., in which capital was mainly in- 
vested at that time, neiAer gold nor paper is used for viaducts 
and rails, and the money for the railway stocks, to the extent that 
it had been deposited solely in payment, performed exactly the 
same functions as any other money deposited in banks and even 
increased the loanable money-capital temporarily, as already 
shown above; but to the extent that it had actually been spent 
for construction, it circulated in the country as a medium of pur- 
chase and of payment. Only in so far as fixed capital cannot 
be exported, so that with the impossibility of its export the avail- 
able capital secured from returns for exported articles also drops 
out of the picture — including the returns in cash or bullion— only 
to that extent could the money-capital be affected. But at that 
time English export articles were also piled up in huge quanti- 
ties on the foreign markets without being able to be sold. It is 
true, the floating capital of the merchants and manufacturers 
of Manchester, etc., who had a portion of their normal business 
capital tied up in railway stocks and were therefore dependent 
upon borrowed capital for running their business, had become 
fixed, and they, therefore, had to suffer the consequences. But 
it would have been the same, if the capital belonging to their 
Dusiness, but withdrawn from it, had been invested, say, in 
mines instead of railways — mining products like iron, coal, cop- 
per being themselves in turn floating capital. The actual reduc- 
tion of available money-capital through crop failures, com imports, 
and gold exports constituted, naturally, an event that had noth- 
ing to do with the railway swindle. — “Almost all mercantile 
houses had begun to starve their business more or less ... by 
taking part of their commercial capital for railways. ” — "Loans to 
so great an extent by commercial houses to railways [loc. cit., 
p. 42] induced them to lean too much upon ... banks by the 
discount of paper, whereby to carry on their commercial opera- 
tions” (the same Hodgson, foe. eit., p. 67). "In Manchester there 
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have been immense losses in consequence of the speculation in 
railwasrs” (R. Gardner, previously cited in Buch I, Kap. XIII, 
3, c,* and in several other places; Evidence No. 48M, loc. cit.). 

One of the principal causes of the crisis of 1847 was the colossal 
flooding of the market and the fabulous swindle in the East 
Indian trade with commodities. But there were also other circum- 
stances which bankrupted very rich firms in this line: “They 
had large means, but not available. Tbe whole of their capital 
was locked up in estates in the Mauritius, or indigo factories, 
or sugar factories. Having incurred liabilities to the extent of 
£500,000-600,000, they had no available assets to pay their bills, 
and eventually it proved that to pay their bills they were entire- 
ly dependent upon their credit.” (Ch. Turner, big East Indian 
merchant in Liverpool, No. 730, loc. cit.) See also Gardner 
(No. 4872, loc. cit.): “Immediately after the China treaty, so 
great a prospect was held out to the country of a great extension 
of our commerce with China, that there were many large mills 
built with a view to that trade exclusively, in order to manufac- 
ture that class of cloth which is principally taken for the China 
market, and our previous manufactures had the addition of all 
those.” — “4874. How has that trade turned out?— Most ruinous 
almost beyond description; I do not believe, that of the whole 
of the shipments that were made in 1844 and 1845 to China, above 
two-thirds of the amount have ever been returned; in consequence 
of tea being the principal article of repayment and of the expec- 
tation that was held out, we, as manufacturers, fully calculated 
upon a great reduction in the duty on tea.” — And now, naively 
expressed, comes the characteristic credo of the English manu- 
facturer: “Our commerce with no foreign market is limited by 
their power to purchase the commodity, but it is limited in this 
country by our capability of consuming that which we receive in 
return for our manufactures.” (The relatively poor countries, with 
whom England trades, are, of course, able to pay for and con- 
sume any amount of English products, but unfortunately wealthy 
England cannot assimilate the products sent in return.) — “4876. 
I sent out some goods in the first instance, and the goods sold at 
about 15 per cent loss, from the full conviction that the price, at 
which my agents could purchase tea, would leave so great a profit 
in this country as to make up the deficiency... but instead of profit, 
I lost in some instances 25 and up to 50 per cent.” — “4877. Did 
the manufacturers generally export on their own account? — Prin- 

* English edition: Ch. XV, 3, c.—Ed. 
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cipally; the merchants, I think, very soon saw that the t hin g 
would not answer, and they rather encouraged the manufactur- 
ers to consign than take a direct interest themselves. In 1857, 
on the other hand, the losses and failures fell mainly upon the 
merchants, since the manufacturers left them the task of flood- 
ing the foreign markets “on their own account.” 


An expansion of money-capital, which arises out of the fact 
that, in view of the expansion of banking (see, below, the example 
of Ipswich, where in the course of a few years immediately pre- 
ceding 1857 the deposits of the capitalist farmers quadrupled), 
what was formerly a private hoard or coin reserve is always 
converted into loanable capital for a definite time, docs not in- 
dicate a growth in productive capital any more than the increas- 
ing deposits with the London stock banks when the latter began 
to pay interest on deposits. As long as the scale of production 
remains the same, this expansion leads only to an abundance of 
loanable money-capital as compared with the productive. Hence 
the low rate of interest. 

After the reproduction process has again reached that state of 
prosperity which precedes that of over-exertion, commercial credit 
becomes very much extended; this forms, indeed, the ".sound" 
basis again for a ready flow of returns and extended production. In 
this state the rate of interest is still low, although it rises above 
its minimum. This is, in fact, the only time that it can be said a low 
rate of interest, and consequently a relative abundance of loaiia 
Me capital, coincides with a real expansion of industrial capital 
The ready flow and regularity of the returns, linked w’ith extensive 
commercial credit, ensures the supply of loan capital in spite of 
the increased demand for it, and prevents the level of the rate of 
interest from rising. On the other hand, those cavaliers who work 
without any reserve capital or without any capital at all and who 
thus operate completely on a money credit basis begin to appear 
for the first time in considerable numbers. To this is now added the 
great expansion of fixed capital in all forms, and the opening of 
new enterprises on a vast and far-reaching scale. The interest now 
rises to its average level. It reaches its maximum again as soon 
the* new crisis sets in. Credit suddenly stops then, payments are 
suspended, the reproduction process is paralysed, and with the 
previously mentioned exceptions, a superabundance of idle in- 
dustrial capital appears side by side with an almost absolute 
absence of loan capital. 
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On the whole, then, the movement of loan capital, as expressed 
in the rate of interest, is in the opposite direction to that of 
industrial capital. The phase wherein a low rate of*interest, but 
above the minimum, coincides with the “improvement” and grow- 
ing confidence after a crisis, and particularly the phase wherein 
the rate of interest reaches its average level, exactly midway 
between its minimum and maximum, are the only two periods 
during which an abundance of loan capital is available simulta- 
neously with a great expansion of industrial capital. But at the 
beginning of the industrial cycle, a low rate of interest coincides 
with' a contraction, and at the end of the industrial cycle, a high 
rate of interest coincides with a superabundance of industrial 
capital The low rate of interest that accompanies the “improve- 
ment” shows that the commercial credit requires bank credit only 
to a alight extent because it is still self-supporting 
Ihe industrial cycle is of such a nature that the same circuit 
must period' reproduce itself, once the first impulse has been 
gi\en * During a period o^ «lack, production sinks below the 
l(\el, which it had attained in the t leceding cycle and for which 

® (As I ha\(» already slated elsewhere [English edition Vo) Ii p h - 
hi ), cl change has taken place hero since the last major general crisis The 
iciile form of the periodic proce^^'- with its former ten year cvrle, appears 
\ ) hue given way to a more chronic, long drawn out, alternation between a 
rtlituely short and slight business impro\ement and a relativel> long, 
mdcdsue depression —taking plsie in the \anous industrial countries 
'll different time*? Hut perhaps it is onl\ a matter of a prolongation of the 
luralinn )f the < le In the early \ears of world commerce, 1815-47 it can 

^‘hown lln^ tlifse c>rlfs lasted about fi\o >ears, from 1847 to 1867 the 
c\cl( IS cleirK ten Nears, i*, it possible that we are now in the preparatory 
ti/i of i w« lid crash of unparalleled vehemence’ Many things seem to 
p in* 111 this dirulion Since the Ja t general criMs of 1867 many profound 
ciiirgf', have tiken place The colissal expansion of the means of transpor- 
tati n and corumunu ation- otean liners, rnilwav^^, electrical telegraphy, 
the Suez ( anal — h^s made s real world market a fact The former monopoly 
'>f Fngland in induslrv has been challenged by a number of competing 
in t istnal c runlru s inTniltlc greatc and varied fields ha\e been opened 
oi all parts of the world for the insestment of surplus European capital, so 
that il IS far more wideh distnluted and local o\er speculation maN be more 
easily ONenome Hv means of all this, most of the old breeding grounds 
of crises and opporlunitU'i for their deNelopment have been eliminated or 
trnnglv reduced At the same time competition in the domestic market 
recedes before the carUls and trusts, while in the foreign market it is 
restneted by protective tariffs with which all major industrial countries, 
J'ngland excepted surround themselves But these protective tariffs arc 
nolhuig but preparations for the ultimate general industrial war, which 
*5hall decide who has supremacy on the world market Thus every factor, 
^ni<h works against a repetition of the old crises, carries within 'tself the 
germ of a far more powerhil future crisis —FE] 
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the technical basis has now been laid. During prosperity— the 
middle period — it continues to develop on this basis. In the period 
of over-production and swindle, it strains the productive forces 
to the utmost, until it exceeds the capitalistic limits of the produc- 
tion process. 

It is clear that there is a shortage of means of payment during a 
period of crisis. I'he convertibility of bills of exchange replaces 
the metamorphosis of commodities themselves, and so much 
more so exactly at such times the more a portion of the firms 
operates on pure credit. Ignorant and mistaken bank legislation, 
such as that of 1844-45, can intensify this money crisis. But no 
kind of bank legislation can eliminate a crisis. 

In a system of production, where the entire continuity of the 
reproduction process rests upon credit, a crisis must obviously 
occur— a tremendous rush for means of payment — when credit 
suddenly ceases and only cash payments have validity. At first 
glance, therefore, the whole crisis seems to be merely a credit 
and money crisis. And in fact it is only a question of the convert- 
ibility of bills of exchange into money. But the majority of these 
bills represent actual sales and purchases, whose extension far 
beyond the needs of society is, after all, the basis of the whole 
crisis. At the same time, an enormous quantity of these bills of 
exchange represents plain swindle, which now reaches the light 
of day and collapses; furthermore, unsuccessful speculation with 
the capital of other people; finally, commodity-capital which has 
depreciated or is completely unsaleable, or returns that can never 
more be realised again. The entire artificial system of forced ex- 
pansion of the reproduction process cannot, of course, be remedied 
by having some bank, like the Bank of England, give to all the 
swindlers the deficient capital by means of its paper and having 
it buy up all the depreciated commodities at their old nominal 
values. Incidentally, everything here appears distorted, since in 
this paper world, the real price and its real basis appear nowhere, 
but only bullion, metal coin, notes, bills of exchange, securities. 
Particularly in centres where the entire money business of the 
country is concentrated, like London, does this distortion become 
apparent; the entire process becomes incomprehensible; it is less 
so in centres of production. 

Incidentally in connection with the superabundance of indus- 
trial capital which appears during crises the following should be 
noted: commodity-capital is in itself simultaneously money-capi- 
tal, that is, a definite amount of value expressed in the price of 
the commodities. As use-value it is a definite quantum of objects 
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of utility, and there is a surplus of these available in times of 
crises. But as money-capital as such, as potential money-capital, 
it is subject to continual expansion and contractiod. On the eve 
of a crisis, and during it, commodity-capital in its capacity as 
potential money-capital is contracted. It represents less money- 
capital for its owner and his creditors (as well as security for 
bills of exchange and loans) than it did at the time when it was 
bought and when the discounts and mortgages based on it were 
transacted. If this is the meaning of the contention that the 
mone^-capital of a country is reduced in times of stringency, 
this is identical with saying that the prices of commodities have 
fallen. Such a collapse in prices merely balances out their 
earlier inflation. 

The incomes of the unproductive classes and of those who live 
on fixed incomes remain in the main stationary during the infla- 
tion of prices which goes hand in hand with over-production and 
over-specu1;>tioL. Hence their consuming capacity diminishes re- 
latively, and with it their ability to replace that portion of the 
total reproduction which would normally enter into their consump- 
tion. Even when their demand remains nominally the same, it 
decreases in reality. 

It should be noted in regard to imports and exports, that, one 
after another, all countries become involved in a crisis and that it 
then becomes evident that all of them, with few exceptions, have 
exported and imported too much, so that they all have an unfa- 
vourable balance of payments. The trouble, therefore, does not 
actually lie with the balance of payments. For example, England 
suffers from a drain of gold. It has imported too much. But at the 
same time all other countries are over-supplied with English 
good:>. They have thus also imported too much, or have been 
made to import too much. (There is, indeed, a difference between 
a country which exports on credit and those which export little 
or nothing on credit. But the letter then import on credit; and 
this is only then not the case when commodities are sent to them 
on consignment.) The crisis may first break out in England, the 
country which advances most o2 the credit and takes the least, 
because the balance of payments, the balance of payments due, 
which must be settled immediately, is unfavourable, even though 
the general balance of trade is favourable. This is explained 
partly as a result of the credit which it has granted, and partly 
a result of the huge quantity of capital loaned to foreign 
countries, so that a large quantity of returns flow back to it in 
commodities, in addition to the actual trade returns. (However, 
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the crisis has at times first broken out in America, which takes most 
of the commercial and capital credit from England.) The crash 
in England, 'initiated and accompanied by a gold drain, settles 
England’s balance of payments, partly by a bankruptcy of its 
importers (about which more below), partly by disposing of a 
portion of its coipmodity-capital at low prices abroad, and partly 
by the sale of foreign securities, the purchase of English securities, 
etc. Now comes the turn of some other country. The balance of 
payments was momentarily in its favour; but now tbe time lapse 
normally existing between the balance of payments and balance of 
trade has been eliminated or at least reduced by the crisis: all 
payments are now suddenly supposed to be made at once. The 
same thing is now repeated here. England now has a return flow 
of gold, the other country a gold drain. What appears in one 
country as excessive imports, appears in the other as exce.Ksive 
exports, and vice versa. But over-imports and over-exports fia\e 
taken place in all countries (we are not speaking here about crojt 
failures, etc., but about a general crisis); that is ovor-prodiictiun 
promoted by credit and the general inflation of prices that goe'^ 
with it. 

In 1857. the crisis broke out in the United .‘states. flow .»f 
gold from England to America followed. But us .‘■turn as the buiib!'' 
in .America burst, the crisis broke out in England and the gnlii 
flowed from America to England. The same l(jok place betwcni 
England and the continent. The balance of payments i.s in tniu-. 
of general crisis unfavourable to every nation, at least (o cm'T'w 
commercially developed nation, but always to each country in 
succession, as in volley firing, i.e., as soon as each one's torn 
comes for making payments; and once tbe cri.sis has broken out 
e.g., in England, it compres.ses the series of the.se terms into -i 
very short period. It then becomes evident that all these nation' 
have simultaneously over-exported (thus over-produced) and o\*'i - 
imported (thus over-traded), that prices wore inflated in all of 
them, and credit stretched too far. And the .same break-doiv'j 
takes place in all of them. The phenomenon of a gold drain thou 
takes place successively in all of them and proves preci.sely by 
its general character 1) that gold drain is just a phenomenon of a 
crisis, not its cause; 2) that the sequence in which it hits the various 
countries indicates only when their judgement-day has come, i.e., 
when the crisis started and its latent elements come to the fore 
there. 

It is characteristic of the English economic writers— and tho 
economic literature worth mentioning since 1830 resolves itself 
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mainly into a literature on currency, credit, and crises— that 
they look upon the export of precious metals in times of crisis, 
in spite of the turn in the rates of exchange, only fi*om the stand- 
point of England, as a purely national phenomenon, and resolutely 
close their eyes to the fact that all other European banks raise their 
rate of interest when their hank raises its own in times of crisis, 
and that, when the cry of distress over the drain of gold is raised 
in their country today, it is taken up in America tomorrow and 
in Germany and France the day after. 

In 1847, “the engagements running upon this country had to 
be met” (mostly for corn). "Unfortunately, they were met to a 
great extent by failures ’’(wealthy England secured relief by bank 
ruptcies in its obligations toward the continent and America), 
‘but to the extent to which they were not met by failures, they 
vere met by the exportation of bullion ” (Report of Committee 
on Bank Acts, 1857.) In other word*?, in so far as a crisis in Eng- 
land 13 int'ii'-’fled by bank legislation, this legislation is a mean'- 
of cheating the t r *n-exporting countries m periods of famine 
Best on their corn and then on the loiuy for tin- < orn A prohibi- 
tion on the export of rorn during ''iich periods f ir rountnes which 
aie themselves laboi ung more or und« r '^car-’itH'' i^, 'hi^ri 
fore, a very rational mca''ure to thwart this plan <>f the Bank 
of England to 'meet nbligatums ’ for » i»rn imports b\ harki'ipt- 
cies." It IS after all niiuh hettir that tin* corn produreis ind 
'peculators lose a porti< n of their profit for the good rf tlo ir 
'jwn country than their uj ital hr the good of England. 

It follows from the above that loinin >dit> capital, during cri't-' 
and during periods of husiness deur* ision in general, loses to a 
large extent its rapacitj to represent potintial money -capital. 
Ihe '■anie is true of ^clltlou^ capital, interest-bearing paper, in 
0 far as it circulates on the stock i xchange as money-capital 
Its price falls with rising iuterc''t It falls, furthermore, as a result 
of the general shortage of indit which compels its owners to 
dump it in large quantities on the market in order to secure money. 
It falls, finally, in the case of .stocks, partly as a result of the 
ilccrease in revenues for which it lonstitutes drafts and partly 
as a result of the spurious character of the enterprises which it 
often enough represeiit.s. '1 his fictitious money-capital is enor- 
mously reduced in times of crisis, and with it the ability of its 
owners to borrow money on it on the market. However, the re- 
duction of the money equivalents of these securities on the stock 
exchange list has nothing to do with the actual capital which they 
represent, but very much indeed with the solvency of their owners. 



CHAF»TKR XXXI 

MONEY-CAPITAL AND REAL CAPITAL. II 
{CONTINVEI>) 

We are still not finished with this question: to what extent does 
the accumulation of capital in the form of loanable money- 
capital coincide with actual accumulation, i.e., the expansion of 
the reproduction process. 

The transformation of money into loanable money-capital is a 
much simpler matter than the transformation of money into pro- 
ductive capital. But two thinj^s should bo distinguished here. 

1) the mere transformation of money into loan capital; 

2) the transformation of capital or revenue into money, which 
is transformed into loan capital. 

It is only the latter point which can involve a positive accumu- 
lation of loan capital connected with an actual accumulation of 
industrial capital. 

I. TRANSFORMATION OF MONEY INTO LOAN CAPITAL 

We have already seen that a large build-up or surplus of loan 
capital can occur, which is connected with productive accumula- 
tion only to the extent that it is inversely proportional to it. This 
is the case in two phases of the industrial cycle, namely, first, 
when industrial capital in both its forms of productive and com- 
modity-capital is contracted, i.e., at the beginning of the cycle 
after the crisis; and, secondly, when the improvement begins, 
but when commercial credit still does not use bank credit to a 
great extent. In the first case, money-capital, which was formerly 
employed in production and commerce, appears as idle loan 
capital: in the second case, it appears used to an increasing extent. 
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but at a very low rate of interest, because the industrial and 
commercial capitalists now prescribe terms to the money-capital- 
ist. The surplus of loan capital expresses, in the firstr case, a stag- 
nation of industrial capital, and in the second, a relative inde- 
pendence of commercial credit from banking credit — based on 
the fluidity of the returns, short-term credit, and a preponderance 
of operations with one’s own capital. The speculators, who count 
on the credit capital of other people, have not yet appeared on 
the field; the people who work with their own capital are still 
far amoved from approximately pure credit operations. In the 
former phase, the surplus of loan capital is directly opposite to 
expressing actual accumulation. In the second phase, it coin- 
cides with a renewed expansion of the reproduction process — it 
accompanies it, but is not its cause. The surplus of loan capital 
IS already decreasing, i.e., it is still only relative compared to 
the demand. In both cases, the expansion of the actual process 
of accumuletio', is promoted by the fact that the low interest — 
which coincides in the first case with low prices and in the second, 
with slowly rising prices— increase- that portion of the profit 
which IS transformed into profit of entei prise. This takes place 
to an even greater extent when interest rises to its average level 
during the height of the period of prosperity, when it has indeed 
grown, but not relative to profit. 

We have seen, on the other hand, that an accumulation of loan 
capital can take place without any actual accumulation, i.e., by 
mere technical means such as an expansion and concentration of 
the banking system; and a saving in the circulation reserve, or in 
the reserve fund of private means of payment, which are then al- 
ways transformed into loau capital for a short time. Although this 
loan capital, which, for this reason, is also called floating capital, 
always retains the form of loan capital only for short periods of 
time (and should indeed also be used for discounting only for 
short periods of time), there is a continual ebb and flow of it. If 
one draws some away, another adds to it. The mass of loanable 
money-capital thus grows quite independently of the actual 
accumulation (we arc not speaking here at all about loans for a 
number of years but only of short-term ones on bills of exchange 
and deposits). 

Bank Committee, 1857. Question 501. “What do you mean by 
‘floating capital’?’’ — (Answer of Mr. Weguelin, Governor of the 
Bank of England: ] “It is capital applicable to loans of money 
for short periods.... (502) The Bank of England notes ... the 
country banks circulation, and the amount of coin which is in the 
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country. (Question: ] “It does not appear from the returns 
before the Committee, if by floating capital you mean the active 
circulation" ‘iof the notes of the Bank of England], “that there 
is any very great variation in the active circulation?” (But 
there is a very great difference whether this active circulation 
is advanced by tl}e money-lender or by the reproductive capital- 
ist himself. Weguelin’s answer:] “I include in floating capital 
the reserves of the bankers, in which there is a considerable flue 
tuation. That is to say, there is considerable fluctuation m 
that portion of the deposits which the bankers have not loaned 
out again, but which figures as their reserve and for the greater 
part also as the reserve of the Bank of England, where they are 
deposited. Finally, the same gentleman .says: floating caiutal 
may be bullion, that is, bar and coin, (503).— It i.s truly mvch 
derful how in this credit gibberish of the money-market ail cate 
gories of political economy receive a different meaning and a 
different form. Floating capital is the expression there for cirni- 
lating capital, which is, of course, something quite different, and 
money is capital, and bullion is capital, and bank notes are or 
culation, and capital is a commodity, and debts are comiuod 
ties, and fixed capital is money invested in hard-to-sell pap^rt 
“The joint-stock banks of London ... have increased their 
deposits from £8,850,774 in 1847 to £43,100,724 in 1857.... The 
evidence given to your Committee leads to the inference that « f 
this vast amount, a large part has been derived from sources not 
heretofore made available for this purpose; and that the practice 
of opening accounts and depositing money with bankers has 
extended to numerous classes who did not formerly employ their 
capital(!) in that way. It is stated by Mr. Rodwell, the Chairman 
of the Association of the Private Country Bankers" (distinguished 
from joint-stock banks], “and delegated by them to give evidence 
to your Committee, that in the neighbourhood of Ipswich thi^- 
practice has lately increased four-fold among the farmers and 
shopkeepers of that district; that almost ever>' farmer, evim tlu-sc 
paying only £50 per annum rent, now keeps deposits with bank- 
ers. The aggregate of these deposits of course finds its way to the 
employments of trade, and especially gravitates to London, the 
centre of commercial activity, where it is employed first in the 
discount of bilb, or in other advances to the customers of the 
London bankets. That large portion, however, for which the bank- 
ers themselves havf no immediate demand passes into the hands 
of the bill-brokers, who give to the banker in return commercial 
bilb already discounted by them for persons in London and m 
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different parts of the country, as a security for the sum advanced 
by the banker ” (Bank Committee, 1858, p. V.) 

By making advances to the bill-broker on bills* of exchange 
which this broker has already discounted once, the banker does, in 
fact, rediscount them; but in reality, very many of these bills have 
already been rediscounted by the bill-broker, and with the same 
money that the banker uses to rediscount the bills of the bill- 
broker, the latter rediscounts new bills. What this leads to is 
shown by the following “Extensive fictitious credits have been 
( rested by means of accommodation bills, and open credits, great 
facilities for which have been afforded by the practice of joint- 
^tock country banks discounting such bills, and rediscounting 
them with the bill brokers in the London market, upon the credit 
of the bank alone, without reference to the quality of the bills 
otherwise” (Zoc ett , p XXI) 

Concerning this rediscounting and the assistance which this 
tjurely techr.ial increase of loanable money -capital gives to credit 
windles, the follow ug extract from ihe Economi t is of intcre«^t 
For some years past capital ’ [nai il\, loanable monc y-< apital) 
has accumulated in ‘•ome districts of the louotrv more rapidly 
than it could be used while, m othirs, the mean'' of *mploying 
< apital have increased more rapidly than the capital it'-elf While 
'he bankers in the purely agricultural distruts throughout the 
kingdom found no MifOcient ineani of profitably and safely unplov- 
ing their deposits in their own districts, those in the large mi r- 
lantile towns, and in the manufacturing aud mining districts, 
have found a larger demand for capital than their own ineam 
I ould fupply. The effect of this relative ‘•late of different districts 
has led, of late years, to the establishment and rapid extension of a 
new class of houses in the distribution of capital, who, though 
usually called bill-brokers, are in reality bankers upon an im- 
mense scale The business of these hcascs has been to receive, for 
such periods, and at such rates of interest as were agreed upon, 
the surplus-capital of bankers in those districts where it could 
not be employed, as well as the temporary unemployed moneys 
of public companies and extensive mercantile establishments, and 
advance them at higher rates of interest to banker in those dis- 
tricts where capital was more in demand, generally by rediscount- 
ing the bills taken from their customers... and in this way 
Lombard Street has become the great centre in which the transfer of 
spare capital has been made from one part of tbe country, where 
it could not be profitably employed, to another, where a demand 
existed for it, as well as between individuals similarly circum- 
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stanced. At first these transactions were confined almost exclu- 
sively to borrowing and lending on banking securities. But as the 
capital of the country rapidly accumulated, and became more 
economised by the establishment of hanks, the funds at the dis- 
posal of these ‘discount houses' became so large that they were 
induced to make advances first on dock warrants of merchandise 
(storage bills on commodities in docks), and next on bills of lading, 
representing produce not even arrived in this country, though 
sometimes, if not generally, secured by bills drawn by the merchant 
upon his broker. This practice rapidly changed the whole character 
of English commerce. The facilities thus afforded in Lombard 
Street gave extensive powers to the brokers in Mincing Lane, 
who on their part ... offered the full advantage of them to the im- 
porting merchant; who so far took advantage of them, that, where- 
as 25 years ago, the fact that a merchant received advances on his 
bills of lading, or even his dock warrants, would have been fatal 
to bis credit, the practice has become so common of late years 
that it may be said to be now the general rule, and not the rare 
exception, as it was 25 years ago. Nay, so much further has this 
system been carried, that large sums have been raised in Lombard 
Street on bills drawn against the forthcoming crops of distant colo- 
nies. The consequence of such facilities being thus granted to the 
importing merchants led them to extend their transactions abroad, 
and to invest their floating capital with which their business 
has hitherto been conducted, in the most objectionable of all fixed 
secwrities— foreign plantations— over which they could exercise 
little or no control. And thus we see the direct change of credit 
through which the capital of the country, collected in our rural 
districts, and in small amounts in the shape of deposits in countty 
banks, and centres in Lombard Street for employment, has been, 
first, made available for the extending operations in our mining 
and manufacturing districts, by the rediscount of bills to banks in 
those localities; next, for granting greater facilities for the impor- 
tation of foreign produce by advances upon dock warrants and 
bills of lading, and thus liberating the ‘legitimate’ mercantile 
capital of houses engaged in foreign and colonial trade, and 
inducing to its most objectionable advances on foreign planta- 
tions. ” {EeortomiMt, November 20, 1847, p. 1334.) This is how 
credits are “nicely” devoured. The rural depositor fancies that be 
deposits only with his banker, and fancies furthermore that 
tdien his banker lends to others, it is done to private person 
whom he knows. He has not the slightest suspicion that this buk- 
er places bis deposit at the disposal of some London bill-broker. 
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over whose operations neither of them have the slightest control. 

We have already seen how large public enterprises, such as 
railways, may momentarily increase loan capital, bwmg to the 
circumstance that the deposited amounts always remain at the 
disposal of the hankers for a certain length of time until they 
are really used. 


Incidentally, the mass of loan capital is quite different from the 
quantity of circulation. By the quantity of circulation we mean 
here the sum of all the bank-notes and coin, including bars of 
precious metals, existing and circulating in a country. A portion of 
this quantity constitutes the reserve of the banks which contin- 
uously vary in magnitude. 

“On November 12, 1857 ” [the date of the suspension of the Bank 
Act of 1844], “the entire reserve of the Bank of England was only 
£580,751 (including London and all its branches); their deposits at 
the same time amounting to £22,500,000; of which near six and 
a half million belonged to London bmkers ’ (Bank Acts, 1858, 
p. LVII.) 

The variations in the intere.st rate (aside from those occurring 
over longer periods or the variation in the interest rate among 
various countries; the former are dependent upon variations in 
the general rate of profit, the latter on differences in the rates of 
profit and in the development of credit) depend upon the supply 
of loan capital (all other circumstances, state of confidence, etc , 
being equal), that is, of capital loaned in the form of money, coin 
and notes; in contradistinction to industrial capital, which, as 
such— in commodity-form— IS loaned by means of commercial 
credit among the agents of reproduction themselves. 

However, the mass of this loanahle money-capital is different 
from, and independent of, the mass of circulating money. 

For example, if £20 wer^ loaned five times per day, a money- 
'Capital of £100 would he loaned, end this would imply at the same 
time that this £20 would have served, moreovei at least four times 
as a means of purchase or payment; for, if no purchase and pay- 
ment intervened — so that it would not have represented at least 
four times the converted form of capital (commodities, including 
labour-power) — it would not constitute a capital of £100, but only 
five claims of £20 eac^. 

In countries with a developed credit, we can assume that all 
money-capital available for lending exists in the form of deposits 
Mth banks and money 'lenders. This is at least true for business as 
a whole. Moreover, in timoii of flourishing business, before the real 
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speculation gets underway — when credit is easy and confidence 
is growing— most of the functions of circulation are settled by a 
simple transfer of credit, without the help of coin or paper money. 

The mere possibility of large sums of deposits existing when a 
relatively small quantum of a medium of circulation is available, 
depends solely on: 

1) the number \)f purchases and payments which the same cum 
performs; 

2) the number of return excursions, whereby it goes back to the 
banks as deposits, so that its repeated function as a means of pur- 
chase and payment is promoted through its renewed transfor- 
mation into deposits. For example, a small dealer deposits weekly 
With his banker £100 in money; the banker pays out a portion of 
the deposit of a manufacturer with this; the latter pays it to hi<' 
w’orkers; and the workers use it to pay the small dealer, who depos- 
its it in the bank again. The £100 deposited by tbis small dealer 
have served, therefore, first, to pay the manufacturer a depo'-it oi 
his; secondly, to pay the workers; thirdly, to pay the dealer him- 
self; fourthly, to deposit another portion of the money-capital of 
the same small dealer; thus at the end of twenty weeks, if ho 
himself did not have to draw against this money, he would ha\o 
deposited £2,000 in the bank by means of the same £100. 

To w’hat extent this money-capital is idle, is shown only by th(> 
ebb and flow in the reserve fund of the banks. Therefore. Mr. We- 
guelin. Governor of the Dank of England in 1857, concludes tint 
the gold of the Bank of England is the “only” reserve capital- 
“1258. Practically, 1 think, the rate of discount is governed by the 
amount of unemployed capital which there is in the country. The 
amount of unemployed capital is represented by the reserve of Ih*' 
Bank of England, which is practically a reserve of bullion. Wlim 
therefore, the bullion is drawn upon, it diminishes the amount of 
unemployed capital in the country, and consequently raises tho 
value of that which remains.” — (Newmarch] “1364. Thereser\t‘ of 
bullion in the Bank of England is, in truth, the central re'^ervi* or 
hoard of treasure, upon which the whole trade of the country is car 

ried on And it is upon that hoard or reservoir that the action m 

the foreign exchanges always falls.’’ (Report on Bank Acts, ISoi 
[pp. 108, 119).) 


The statistics of exports and imports furnish a measure of the 
accumulation of real, i.e., productive and commodity-capital. 
These always show that, during the ten-year cyclical periods <» 
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development of British industry (1815 to 1870), the maximum of 
the last prosperity before the crisis always reappears as the mini- 
mum of the following prosperity, whereupon it rises to a new and 
far higher peak. 

The actual or declared value of the exported products from Great 
Britain and Ireland in the prosperity year of 1824 was £40,396,300. 
With the crisis of 1825, the amount of exports then falls below 
this sum and fluctuates between 35 and 39 million annually. With 
the return of prosperity in 1834, it rises above the former maximum 
to 649,191, and reaches in 1836 the new maximum of 
£53,3^,571. Beginning with 1837, it falls again to 42 million, so 
that the new minimum is already higher than the old maximum, 
and then fluctuates between 50 and 53 million. The return of 
prosperity lifts the amount of exports in 1844 to £58,500,000, 
whereby the peak of 1836 is again already far exceeded. In 1845, 
it reaches £60,111,082; it then falls to something over 57 million 
in 1846, rearhc- 'S. 1847 almost 59 million, in 1848 almost 53 mil- 
lion. rises m 1849 to ^*3,500,000, in 1853 to nearly 99 million, in 
1834 to 97 million, in 1^5 to 94,500 ,^ jO, in 1856 almost 116 mil- 
lion and reaches a peak of 122 million in 1857 It falls in 1858 to 
116 million, rises alreadv in 1859 to 130 million, in 1860 to nearly 
136 million, in 1861 only 125 million (the new low is here again 
higher than the former peak), in 1863 to 146,500,000. 

Of course, the same thing could be demonstrated in the case of 
imports, which shows the expansion of the market; here it is only 
a matter of the scale of production. [Of course, this holds true of 
Cngland only for the time of its actual industrial monopoly; but it 
applies in general to the whole complex of countries with modern 
large-scale industries, as long as the world-market is still expand- 
ing —F. E.\ 


2. TRANSFORMATION OF CAPITAL OR REVENUE 

INTO MONEY THAT IS TRANSFORMED INTO LOAN CAPITAL 

Wq will consider here the accumulation of money-capital, in so 
far as it is not an expression either of a stoppage in the flow of com- 
mercial credit or of an economy — whether it be an economy in 
the actual circulating medium or in the reserve capital of the agents 
engaged in reproduction. 

Aside from these two cases, an accumulation of money-capital 
can arise through an unusual inflow of gold, as in 1852 and 1853 
as a result of the new Australian and (kilifomian gold mines. This 
Rold was deposited in the Bank of England. The depositors received 
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notes for it, which they did not directly redeposit with hankers. 
By this means the circulating medium was unusually increased. 
(Testimony of Weguelin, Bank Committee, 1857, No. 1329.) 
The Bank strove to utilise these deposits by lowering its discount 
to 2%. The mass of gold accumulated in the Bank rose during six 
months of 1853 to ^2-23 million. 

The accumulation of all money-lending capitalists naturally 
always takes place directly in money-form, whereas we have seen 
that the actual accumulation of industrial capitalists is accom- 
plished, as a rule, by an increase in the elements of reproductive 
capital itself. Hence, the development of the credit system and the 
enormous concentration of the money-lending business in the hands 
of large banks must, by themselves alone, accelerate the accumula- 
tion of loanable capital, as a form distinct from actual accumula- 
tion. This rapid development of loan capital is, therefore, a result 
of actual accumulation, for it is a consequence of the development 
of the reproduction process, and the profit which forms the source 
of accumulation for these money-capitalists is only a deduction 
from the surplus-value which the reproductive ones filch (and it is 
at the same time the appropriation of a portion of the interest 
from the savings of others). Loan capital accumulates at the expense 
of both the industrial and commercial capitalists. We have 
seen that in the unfavourable phases of the industrial cycle the rate 
of interest may rise so high that it temporarily consumes the whole 
profit of some lines of business which are particularly handicapped. 
At the same time, prices of government and other securities fall. 
It is at such times that the money-capitalists buy this depreciat- 
ed paper in huge quantities which in the later phases soon regains 
its former level and rises above it. It in then sold again and a 
portion of the money-capital of the public is thus appropriated. 
That portion which is not sold yields a higher interest because it 
was bought below par. But the money-capitalists convert all 
profits made, and reconverted by them into capital, first into 
loanable money-capital. The accumulation of the latter— as di- 
stinct from the actual accumulation, although its offshoot— thus 
takes place, even when we consider only the money-capitalists, 
hankers, etc., by themselves, as an accumulation of this particu- 
lar class of capitalists. And it must grow with every expansion of 
the credit system which accompanies the actual expansion of the 
reproduction process. 

If the interest rate is low, this depreciation of the money- 
capital falls principally upon the depositors, not upon the banlu. 
Before the development of stock banks, thm-fourths of all the 
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deposits in England lay in the banks without yielding interest. 
While interest is now paid on them, it amounts to at least 1<V 
than the current rate of interest. 

As for the money accumulation of the other classes of capital- 
ists, we disregard that portion of it which is invested in interest- 
bearing paper and accumulates in this form. We consider only 
that portion which is thrown upon the market as loanable money- 
capital. 

In the first place, we have here that portion of the profit which is 
not spent as revenue, but is set aside for accumulation — for 
which, however, the industrial capitalists have no use in their own 
business at the moment. This profit exists directly in commodity- 
capital, a part of whose value it constitutes, and along with which 
it is realised in money. Now, if it is not reconverted into the produc- 
tion elements of commodity-capital (we leave out of consideration 
for the present the merchant, whom we shall discuss separate- 
ly), it must remain for a length of time in the form of money. 
This amount increase'* with the amount of capital itself, even when 
the rate of profit declines. That porMon which is to be spent as 
revenue is gradually consumed, but, in the meantime, as deposits, 
it constitutes loan cap'tal with the banker. Thus, even the growth 
of that portion of profit which is spent as revenue expresses it- 
self as a gradual and continually repeated accumulation of loan 
capital. The same is true of the other portion, which is intended 
for accumulation. Therefore, with the development of the credit 
system and its organisation, even an increase in revenue, i.e., 
the consumption of the industrial and commercial capitalists, 
expresses itself as an accumulation of loan capital. And this holds 
true for all revenues so far as they are consumed gradually, in 
other words, for ground-rent, wages in their higher form, incomes 
of unproductive classes, etc. All of them assume for a certain time 
the form of money revenue and are, therefore, convertible into 
deposits and thus into loan capital. All revenue— whether it be 
intended for consumption or accumulation —as long as it exists in 
some form of money, is a part of the value of commodity-capital 
transformed into money, and is, for this reason, an expression and 
result of actual accumulation, but is not productive capital itself 
When a spinner has exchanged his yam for cotton -that portion 
which constitutes revenue however for money, the real existence 
of his industrial capital is the yam, which has passed into the hands 
of the weaver or, perhaps, of some private consumer, and the yarn 
is, in fact, the existence— whether it is for reproduction or con- 
sumption — of the capital-value as well as the surplus-value 
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contained in it. The magnitude of the surplus-value transformed 
into money depends upon the magnitude of the surplus-value con- 
tained in the yam. But as soon as it has been transformed into 
money, this money is only the value existence of this surplus-value. 
And as such it becomes a moment of loan capital. For this purpose, 
nothing more is required than that it be transformed into a depos- 
it, if it has not already been loaned out by its owner. But in order 
to be retransformed into productive capital, it must, on the other 
hand, already have reached a certain minimum limit. 



CHAPTER XXXll 

MONEY-CAPITAL AND REAL CAPITAL. Ill 

(CONCLUDED) 

The mass of money to be transformed back into capital in this 
manner is a result of the enormous reproduction process, but con- 
sidered by itself, as loanable money-capital, it is not itself a mass 
of reproductive capital. 

The most iiiip irtant point of our prestotation so far is that the 
expansion of the par. of the revenue intended for consumption 
(leaving out of consideration the woraer, because his revenue is 
equal to the variable capital) shows itself at first as an accumula- 
tion of money-capital. factor, therefore, enters into the accumu- 
lation of money-capital that is essentially different from the actual 
accumulation of industrial capital; for the portion of the annual 
product which is intended for consumption does not by any means 
become capital. A portion of it replaces capital, i.e., the constant 
capital of the producers of means of consumption, but to the extent 
that it is actually transformed into capital, it exists in the natu- 
ral form of the revenue of the producers of this constant capital. 
The same money, which represents tho revenue and serves merely 
for the promotion of consumption, is regularly transformed into 
loanable mone> -capital for a period of time. In so far as this 
money represents wages, it is at the same time the money-form of the 
\ariablc capital; and in so far as it replaces the constant capital of 
the producers of means of consumption, it is the money-form tem- 
porarily assumed by their constant capital and serves to pur- 
chase the components of their constant capital to be replaced in 
kind. Neither in the one cor in the other form does it express in 
itself accumulation, although its quantity increases with the 
growth of the reproduction process. But it performs temporarily 
the function of loanable money, i.e., of money-capital. In this 
respect, therefore, tho accumulation of money-capital must al- 
ways reflect a greater accumulation of capital than actually exists, 
owing to the fact that the extension of individual consumption, 
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because it is promoted by means of money, appears as an accumu- 
lation of mpney-capital, since it furnishes the money-form for 
actual accumulation, i.e., for money which permits new invest- 
ments of capital. 

Thus, the accumulation of loanable money-capital expresses in 
part only the fact that all money into which industrial capital is 
transformed in the course of its circuit assumes the form not of 
money advanced by the reproductive capitalists, but of money 
borrowed by them; so that indeed the advance of money that must 
take place in the reproduction proce.ss appears as an advance of 
borrowed money. In fact, on the basis of commercial credit, one 
person lends to another the money required fur the reproduction 
process. But this now assumes the following form: the banker, who 
receives the money as a loan from one group of the reproductive 
capitalists, lends it to another group of reproductive capitalists, 
so that the banker appears in the role of a supreme benefactor; and 
at the same time, the control over this capital falls completely 
into the hands of the banker in bis capacity as middleman. 

A few special forms of accumulation of money-capital still re- 
main to be mentioned. For example, capital is released by a fall 
in the price of the elements of production, raw materials, etc. If 
the industrial capitalist cannot expand his reproduction proce.ss 
immediately, a portion of his money-capital is expelled from the 
circuit as superfluous and is transformed into loanable money-cap- 
ital. Secondly, howeyer, capital in the form of money is relea.sed 
especially by the merchant, whenever interruptions in his busi- 
ness take place. If the merchant has completed a series of transac- 
tions and cannot begin a new series because of such interruptions 
until later, the money realised represents for him only a hoard, 
surplus-capital. But at the same time, it represents a direct accu- 
mulation of loanable money-capital. In the first case, the accumu- 
lation of money-capital expresses a repetition of the reproduction 
process under more favourable conditions, an actual release of u 
portion of formerly tied-up capital; in other words, an opportunity 
for expanding the reproduction process with the same amount of 
money. But in the other case, it expresses merely an interruption 
in the flow of transactions. However, in both cases it is converted 
into loanable money-capital, represents its accumulation, influ- 
ences equally the money-market and the rate of interest— although 
it expresses a promotion of the actual accumulation process in one 
case and its obstruction in the other. Finally, accumulation of 
money-capital is influenced by the number of people who have 
feathered their nests and have withdrawn from reproduction. 
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'1 heir number increases as more profits are made in the course of 
the industrial cycle. In this case, the accumulation of loanable 
money-capital expresses, on the one hand, an actual 'accumulation 
(in accordance with its relative extent), and, on the other hand, 
only the extent of the transformation of the industrial capitalists 
into mere iiioncy-capilali.sts. 

As for the other portion of profit, which is not intended to be 
consumed as revenue, it is converted into money-capital only 
when it is not immediately able to find a place for investment in 
the expansion of business in the productive sphere in which it 
has been made. This may be due to two causes. Either because 
(his sphere of production is saturated with capital, or because accu- 
mulation mu.st first reach a certain volume before it can serve as 
capital, depending on the investment magnitudes of new capital 
required in this particular sphere. Hence it is converted for a 
while into loanable money-capital and serves in the expansion of 
production ir «»l!ifr spheres. Assuming all other conditions being 
equal, the quantity <*f profiLs intended for transformation back 
into capital will depend on the quanti'y of profits made and thus 
on the extension of the reproduction proce.ss itself. But if this new 
accumulation meets witc difficulties in its employment, through a 
lack of spheres for investment, i.e., due to a surplus in the branches 
of production and an over-supply of loan capital, this plethora 
of loanable money-capital merely shows the limitations of capi- 
talist production. The subsequent credit swindle proves that no 
real obstacle .stands in the way of the employment of this surplus- 
capital. However, an obstacle is indeed iininanent in its laws of 
expansion, i.e., in the limits in which capital can realise itself as 
capital. A plethora of money-capital as such does not necessarily 
indicate over-production, not even a shortage of spheres of invest- 
ment for capital. 

The accumulation of loan capital consists simply in the fact that 
money is precipitated as loanable money. This process is very 
different from an actual transformation into capital; it is merely 
the accumulation of money in a form in which it can be trans- 
formed into capital. But this accumulation can reflect, as we have 
.‘‘hown, events which are greatly different from actual accumula- 
tion. As long as actual accumulation is continually expanding, 
this extended accumulation of money-capital may be partly its 
result, partly the result of circumstances which accompany it 
but are quite different from it, and, finally, even partly the result 
of impediments to actual accumulation. If for no other reason than 
that accumulation of loan capital is inflated by such circum- 
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stances, which are independent of actual accumulation but neverthe- 
less accompany it, there must be a continuous plethora of money- 
capital in definite phases of the cycle and this plethora must 
develop with the expansion of credit. And simultaneously with it, 
the necessity of driving the production process beyond its capital- 
istic limits must also develop: over-trade, over-production, and 
excessive credit. At the same time, this must always take place in 
forms that call fortn a reaction. 

As far as accumulation of money-capital from ground-rent, 
wages, etc., is concerned, it is not necessary to discuss that matter 
here. Only one aspect should be emphasised and that is that the 
business of actual saving and abstinence (by hoarders), to the 
extent that it furnishes elements of accumulation, is left by the divi- 
sion of labour, which comes with the progress of capitalist produc- 
tion, to those who receive the minimum of such elements, and who 
frequently enough lose even their savings, as do the labourers when 
banks fail. On the one hand, the capital of the industrial capital- 
ist is not **saved” by himself, but he has command of the savings 
of others in proportion to the magnitude of his capital; on the 
other hand, the money-capitalist makes of the savings of others 
his own capital, and of the credit, which the reproductive capital- 
ists give to one another and which the public gives to them, a 
private source for enriching himself. The last illusion of the capi- 
talist system, that capital is the fruit of one's own labour and 
savings, is thereby destroyed. Not only does profit consist in the 
appropriation of other people’s labour, but the capital, with which 
this labour of others is set in motion and exploited, consists of 
other people's property, which the money-capitalist places at 
the disposal of the industrial capitalists, and for which he in turn 
exploits the latter. 

A few remarks remain to be made about credit capital. 

How often the same piece of money can figure as loan capital, 
wholly depends, as we have already previously shown, on: 

1) how often it realises commodity-values in sale or payment, 
thus transfers capital, and furthermore bow often it realises 
revenue. How often it gets into other hands as realised value, 
either of capital or of revenue, obviously depends, therefore, on the 
extent and magnitude of the actual transactions; 

2) this depend on the economy of payments and the develop- 
ment and organisation of the credit system; 

3) finally, Uie concatenation and velocity of action of credits, so 
that when a deposit made at one point it immediately starts on 
as a loan at another. 
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Even assuming that the form in which loan capital exists is 
exclusively that of real money, gold or silver— the commodity 
whose substance serves as a measure of value— a Itfrge portion of 
this money-capital is always necessarily purely fictitious, that is. 
a title to value — just as paper money. In so far as money functions 
m the circuit of capital, it constitutes indeed, for a moment, 
money-capital; but it does not transform itself into loanable money- 
capital; it is rather exchanged for the elements of productive capi- 
tal, or paid out as a medium of circulation in the realisation of 
revenue, and cannot, therefore, transform itself into loan capital 
for its owner. But in so far as it is transformed into loan capital, 
and the same money repeatedly represents loan capital, it is evi- 
dent that it exists only at one point in the form of metallic money; 
at all other points it exists only in the form of claims to capital. 
With the assumption made, the accumulation of these claims 
arises from actual accumulation, that is, from the transformation 
of the value of commodity-capital, etc., into money; but never- 
theless the loocuioulation of these claims or titles as such differs 
from the actual accumulation from which it arises, as well as from 
the future accumulation (the new production process), which is 
promoted by the lending of this money. 

Pnma facie loan CBjiital always exists in the form of money,* 
later as a claim to money, since the money in which it originally 
exists is now in the hands of the borrower in actual money-form. 
For the lender it has been transformed into a claim to mone) , 

* B. A. 1857. Testimony of Twelh. banker: “4516. As a banker, do \i>u 
deal in capital or in money? — We deal in money.”— “4517. How are the 
deposits paid into your bank?— In money “'"18 How are they paid 
out? — In money. "—“4519 Then ran thev be called anvthing else but money’ 
—No." 

Overstone (see Chapter XXVI) confuses continually "capital” and 
“money." “Value of money" also means interest to him, but in so far as it is 
determined by the mass of money, “value of capital" is supposed to be intere&t. 
in so far as it is determined bv the demand for productive capital and the 
profit made by it. He says: “4140. Toe use of the word capital’ is very 
dangerous.” — “41M. The export of bullion from this country is a diminu- 
tion of the quantity of money in this country, and a diminution of the quan- 
tity of money in this country must of course create a pressure upon the money- 
market generally" (but not in the capital-market, according to this).— 
‘]4112. As the money goes out of the country, the quantity in the country is 
diminished. That diminution of the quantity remaining in the country 
produces an increased value of that money" (this originally means in his 
theory an increase in the value of money as such through a contraction of 
circulation, as compart to the values of commodities; in other words, an 
increase in the valne of money is the same as a fall in the value of commodi- 
ties. But since in the meantime even he has been convinced beyond perad- 
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into a title of ownership. The same mass of actual money can, there- 
fore, represent very different masses of money-capital. Mere money, 
whether it represents realised capital or realised revenue, becomes 
loan capital through the simple act of lending, through its transfor- 
mation into a deposit, if we consider the general form in a devel- 
oped credit system. The deposit is money-capital for the depositor. 
But in the hands of the banker it may be only potential money- 
capital, which lies idle in his safe instead of in its owner’s.*” 
With the growth of material wealth the class of money-capital- 
ists grows; on the one hand, the number and the wealth of retiring 
capitalists, rentiers, increases; and on the other hand, the devel- 
opment of the credit system is promoted, thereby increasing the 
number of bankers, money-lenders, financiers, etc. With the devel- 
opment of the available money-capital, the quantity of interost- 


\enlure that the mass of circulating money does not determine prices, it is 
now the diminution in money as a medium of circulation which is supposed to 
raise its value as interest-bearing capital, and thus the rate of interest |. “And 
that increased value of what remains stops the exit of money, and is kept 
up until it has brought back that quantity of money which is necessary to 
restore the equilibrium.”— More of Overstone's contradictions later on. 

At this point the confusion starts: both of these things are supposed to 
be “money”, namely, the deposit as a claim to payment from the banker, 
and the deposited money in the hands of the banker. Banker Twells, before 
the Banking Committee of 1857, offers the following example: “If I begin 
business with £10,000, I buy with £5,000 commodities and put them into 
warehouse. I deposit the other £5,000 with a banker, to draw upon it and 
use it as 1 require it. consider it still £10,000 capital to me, though £5,0o0 
is in the shape of deposits or money" (4528).— This now gives ri.se to the 
following peculiar debate.— “4531. You have parted with your £5,00t) of 
notes to somebody else?— Yes. ” — “4532. Then ne has £5,000 of deposits? 
Yes. ”—“4533. And you have £5,000 of deposits loft?—Exactly. ”— ‘■45:14. 
He has £5,000 in money, and you have £5,000 in money?- Yes."— “4, 'iSo. 
But it is nothing but money at last?— No. ” This confusion is due partly to 
the circumstance that A, who has deposited £5,000, can draw on it and dis- 
pose of it as though he still had it. To that extent it serves him as potential 
money. However, in all cases in which he draws on it he destroys his deposit 
pro tanto. If he draws out real money, and his own money has already been 
lent to someone else, he is not paid with his own money, but with that of 
some other depositor. If he pays a debt to B with a cheque on his banker, 
and B deposits this cheque with his banker, and the banker of A also has a 
cheque on the banker of B, so that the two bankers merely exchange cheques, 
the money deposited by A has performed the function of money twice; 
first, in the hands of the one who has received the money depositM by A; 
secondly, in the hands of A himself. In the second function. It is a balancing 
of claims (the claim of A on his banker, and the claim of the latter on the 
banker of B) without using money. Here the deposit acts twice as money, 
namely, as real money and then as a claim on mon^. Mere claims to money 
can take the place of money only by a balandng of claims. 
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bearing paper, government securities, stocks, etc., also grows 
as we have previously shown. However, at the same time the 
demand for available money-capital also grows, the* jobbers, who 
speculate with this paper, playing a prominent role on the money- 
market. If all the purchases and sales of this paper were only an 
expression of actual investments of capital, it would be correct 
to say that they could have no influence on the demand for loan 
capital, since when A sells his paper, he draws exactly as much 
money as B puts into the paper. But even if the paper itself exists, 
though not the capital (at least nut as money-capital) originally 
represented by it, it always creates pro tanto a new demand for 
such money-capital. But at any rate it is then money-capital, which 
was previously at the disposal of B but is now at the disposal of A. 

B. A. 1857. No. 4886. “Do you consider that it is a correct de- 
scription of the causes which determined the rate of discount, to 
say that it is fixed by the quantity of capital on the market, which 
is applicable to the discount of mercantile bills, as distinguished 
from other clas>es of securities?” — (Chapman:] “No, I think that 
the question of interest is affected by all convertible securities of a 
current character; it would be wrong to limit it simply to the dis- 
count of bills, because it would be absurd to say that when there 
i< a groat demand for money upon (the deposit of] consols, or even 
iipun Exchequer bills, as has ruled very much of late, at a rate 
nnich higher than the commercial rate, our commercial world is 
not affected by it; it is very materially affected by it. ”—“4890. 
When sound and current securities, such as bankers acknowledge 
to be so, are on the market, and people want to borrow money 
upon them, it certainly has its effect upon commercial bills; for 
instance, I can hardly expect a man to let me have money at 5% 
upon commercial bills, if he can lend his money at the same mo- 
ment at 6% upon consols, or whatever it may be; it affects us in 
the same manner; a man can hardly expect me to discount bills at 
^V 2 %i if I call fend my money at 6%. ” — “4892, We do not talk 
of investors who buy their £2,000, or £5,000, or £10,000, as affect- 
ing the money-market materially. If you ask me as to the rate of 
interest upon (a deposit of] consols, I allude to people, who deal in 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, who are what are called jobbers, 
who take large portions of loans, or make purchases on the market, 
and have to hold that stock till the public take it off their hands at 
•a profit; these men, therefore, want money.” 

With the development of the credit system; great concentrated 
money-markets are created, such as London, which are at the 
!^ame time the main seats of trade in this paper. The bankers place 
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huge quantities of the public’s money-capital at the disposal of 
this unsavoury crowd of dealers, and thus this hrood of gamblers 
multiplies. “Money upon the Stock Exchange is, generally speak- 
ing, cheaper than it is elsewhere, ” says James Morris the incum- 
bent of the Governor’s chair of the Bank of England in 1848 before 
the Secret Committee of Lords (C. D. 1848, printed 1857, No. 219). 

In the discussion ^on interest-bearing capital, we have already 
shown that the average interest over a long period of years, other 
conditions remaining equal, is determined by the average rate of 
profit; not profit of enterprise, which is nothing more than profit 
minus interest.* 

It has also been mentioned, and will be further analysed in an- 
other place, that also for the variations in commercial interest, 
that is, interest calculated by the money-lenders for discounts 
and loans within the commercial world, a phase is reached, in 
the course of the industrial cycle, in which the rate of interest ex- 
ceeds its minimum and reaches its mean level (which it exceeds 
later) and that this movement is a result of a rise in profits. 

In the meantime, two things are to be noted here. 

First: When the rate of interest stays up fur a long time (we are 
>peaking here of the rate of interest in a given countiy like England, 
where the average rate of interest is given over a lengthy period of 
time, and also shows itself in the interest paid on long-term loans— 
what could be called private interest), it is prima facie proof 
that the rate of profit is high during this period, but it does nut 
prove necessarily that the rate of profit of enterprise is high. This 
latter distinction is more or less removed for capitalists, who op- 
erato mainly with their ow'n capital; they realise the high rate of 
profit, since they pay the interest to themselves. The possibility of 
a high rate of intere.st of long duration is present when the rate of 
profit is high; this does not refer, however, to the phase of actual 
squeeie. But it is possible that this high rate of profit may leave 
only a low rate of profit of enterprise, after the high rate of inter- 
est has been deducted. The rate of profit of enterprise may shrink, 
while the high rate of profit continues. This is possible because the 
enterprises must be continued, once they have been started. Dur- 
ing this phase, operations arc carried on to a large extent with 
pure credit capital (capital of other people); and the high rate of 
profit may be partly speculative and prospective. A high rate of 
interest can be paid with a high rate of profit but decreasing profit 
of enterprise. It can be paid (and this is done in part during times 

* Present edition: pp. 365-66. ->£d. 
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of speculation), not out of the profit, but out of the borrowed 
capital itself, and this can continue for a while. 

S€cofuily\ The statement that the demand for money-capital, 
and therefore the rate of interest, grows, because tbe rate of profit is 
high, is not identical with the statement that the demand for 
industrial capital grows and therefore the rate of interest is high. 

In times of crisis, the demand for loan capital, and therefore 
tbe rate of interest, reaches its maximum; the rate of profit, and 
with it the demand for industrial capital, has to all intents and pur- 
poses disappeared. During such times, everyone borrows only for 
the pyrpose of paying, in order to settle previously contracted 
obligations. On the other hand, in times of renewed activity after 
a crisis, loan capital is demanded for tbe purpose of buying and for 
the purpose of transforming money-capital into productive or 
commercial capital. And then it is demanded either by the indus- 
trial capitalist or the merchant. The industrial capitalist invests 
it in means of production and in labour-power. 

The rising demand for labour-power can never by itself be a 
cause for a rising rate of interest, in so far as the latter is deter- 
mined by the rate of profit. Higher wages are never a cause for higher 
profits, although they may be one of the consequences of higher 
profits during some particular phases of the industrial cycle. 

The demand for labour-power can increase because the exploita- 
tion of labour takes place under especially favourable circum- 
stances, but the rising demand for labour-power, and thus for 
variable capital, does not in itself increase the profit; it, on the 
contrary, lowers it pro tanto. But the demand for variable capital 
can nevertheless increase at the same time, thus also the demand 
for money-capital — which can raise tbe rate of interest. The market- 
price of labour-power then rises above its average, more than 
the average number of labourers are employed, and the rate of in- 
terest rises at the same time because under such circumstances 
tbe demand for money-capital rises. The rising demand for labour- 
power raises the price of this commodity, as every other, increases 
its price; but not the profit, which depends mainly upon the relative 
cheapness of this commodity in particular. But it raises at the 
same time — under the assumed conditions — the rate of interest, 
because it increases the demand for money-capital. If the money- 
capitalist, instead of lending the money, should transform him- 
.self into an industrial capitalist, the fact that he has to pay more 
for labour-power would not increase his profit but would rather 
decrease it correspondingly. The state of business may be such 
that his profit may nevertheless rise, but it would never be so be- 
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cause he pays more for labour. The latter circumstance, in so far as 
it increases the demand for money-capital, is, however, sufficient 
to raise the 'rate of interest. If wages should rise for some reason 
during an otherwise unfavourable state of business, the rise in 
wages would lower the rate of profit, but raise the rate of interest 
to the extent that it increased the demand for money-capital. 

Leaving labour aside, the thing called “demand for capital ” by 
Overstone consists only in a demand for commodities. The demand 
for commodities raises their price, either because it rises above 
average, or because the supply of commodities falls below aver- 
age. If the industrial capitalist or merchant must now pay, e.g., 
£150 for the same amount of commodities for which he used to pay 
£100, he would now have to borrow £150 instead of the former 
£100, and if the rate of interest were 5%, he would now have to 
pay an interest of £7Vt as compared with £5 formerly. The 
amount of interest to be paid by him would rise because he now has 
to borrow more capital. 

The whole endeavour of Mr. Overstone consists in representing 
the interests of loan capital and industrial capital as being identi- 
cal, whereas his Bank Act is precisely calculated to exploit tbi.s 
very difference of interests to the advantage of money-capital. 

It is possible that the demand for commodities, in case their sup- 
ply has fallen below average, does not absorb any more money- 
capital than formerly. The same sum, or perhaps a smaller one, 
has to be paid for their total value, but a smaller quantity of u<;e- 
values is received for the same sum. In this case, the demand for 
loanable capital wifi be unchanged and therefore rate of intere^t 
will not rise, although the demand for commodities would have 
risen as compared to their supply and consequently the price of 
commodities would have become higher. The rate of interest can- 
not be affected, unless the total demand for loan capital increases, 
and this is not the case under the above assumptions. 

The supply of an article can also fall below average, as it does 
when crop failures in com, cotton, etc., occur; and the demand for 
loan capital can increase because speculation in these commodi- 
ties counts on further rise in prices and the easiest way to make 
them rise is to temporarily withdraw a portion of the supply from 
the market. But in order to pay for the purchased commodities 
without selling them, money is secured by means of the commer- 
cial “bill of exchange operations." In this case, the demand for 
loan capital increases, and the rate of interest can rise as a result 
of this attempt to artificially prevent the supply of this commodity 
from reaching the market. The higher rate of interest then re* 
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fleets an artificial reduction in the supply of commodity-capital. 

On the other hand, the demand for an article can ^row 
because its supply has increased and the article sdlls below its 
average price. 

In this case, the demand for loan capital can remain the same, or 
even fall, because more commodities can be had for the same sum 
of money. Speculative stock-piling could also occur, either for 
the purpose of taking advantage of the most favourable moment 
for production purposes, or in expectation of a future rise in prices. 
In this case, the demand for loan capital could grow, and the rise 
in the'-rate of interest would then be a reflection of capital invest- 
ment in surplus stock-piling of elements of productive capital. 
We are only considering here the demand for loan capital as it 
is influenced by the demand for, and supply of, commodity-capital. 
W’o have already discussed how the varying stale of the reproduc- 
tion process in the phases of the industrial cycle influences the 
supply of loan capital. The trivial proposition that the market 
rate of interest is determined by the supply and demand of (loan) 
capital is shrewdly jumbled up by Overstone with his own 
postulate, namely, that loan capital is identical with capital in 
general; and in this way he tries to transform the usurer into the 
only capitalist and his capital into the only capital. 

In times of stringency, the demand for loan capital is a demand 
for means of payment and nothing el.se; it is by no means a demand 
for money as a means of purchase. At the same time, the rate of 
interest may rise very high, regardless whether real capital, i.e.. 
productive and commodity capital, exists in abundance or is 
scarce. The demand for means of payment is a mere demand for 
convertibility into money, so far as merchants and producers have 
good securities to offer; it is a demand for money-capital whenever 
there is no collateral, so that an advance of means of payment 
gives them not only the form of money but also the equivalent they 
lack, whatever its form, with which to make payment This i^ 
the point where both sides of th' controversy on the prevalent 
theory of crises are at the same time right and wrong. Those who 
say that there is merely a lack of means of payment, either have 
only the owners of bona fide securities in mind, or they are fools 
who believe that it is the duty and power of banks to transform all 
bankrupt swindlers into solvent and respectable capitalists by 
means of pieces of paper. Those who say that there is merely a lack 
of capital, are either just quibbling about words, since precisely at 
such times there is a mass of inconvertible capital as a result of 
over-imports and over-production, or they are referring only to 
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such cavaliers of credit who are now, indeed, placed in the position 
where they can no longer obtain other people's capital for their 
operations and now demand that the bank should not only help 
them to pay for the lost capital, but also enable them to continue 
with their swindles. 

It is a basic principle of capitalist production that money, as an 
independent form ot value, stands in opposition to commodities, 
or that exchange-value must assume an independent form in 
money; and this is only possible when a definite commodity be- 
comes the material whose value becomes a measure of all other 
commodities, so that it thus becomes the general commodity, the 
commodity par excellence — as distinguished from all other com- 
modities. This must manifest itself in two respects, particularly 
among capitalistically developed nations, which to a large extent 
replace money, on the one hand, by credit operations, and on the ot 
her by credit-money. In times of a squeeze, ^en credit contracts or 
ceases entirely, money suddenly stands as the only means of pay- 
ment and true existence of value in absolute opposition to all 
other commodities. Hence the universal depreciation of commodi- 
ties, the difficulty or even impossibility of transforming them into 
money, i.e., into their own purely fantastic form. Secondly, how- 
ever, credit-money itself is only money to the extent that it abso- 
lutely takes the place of actual money to the amount of its nominal 
value. With a drain on gold its convertibility, i.e., its identity with 
actual gold becomes problematic. Hence coercive measures, raising 
the rate of interest, etc., for the purpo.se of safeguarding the condi- 
tions of this convertibility. This can be carried more or less to 
extremes by mistaken legislation, based on false theories of money 
and enforced upon the nation by the interests of the money- 
dealers, the Overstones and their ilk. The basis, however, is given 
with the basis of the mode of production itself. A depreciation of 
credit-money (not to mention, incidentally, a purely imaginary 
loss of its character as money) would unsettle all existing relations. 
Therefore, the value of commodities is sacrificed for the purpoM 
of safeguarding the fantastic and independent existence of this 
value in money. As money-value, it is secure only as long as money 
is secure. For a few millions in money, many millions in commodi- 
ties must therefore be sacrificed. This is inevitable under capital- 
ist production and constitutes one of its beauties. In former modes 
of production, this does not occur because, on the narrow basis 
upon which they stand, neither credit nor credit-money can devel- 
op greatly. As long as the $oeial character of labour appears as the 
money-ezittmee of commodities, and thus as a thing external to 
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actual production, money crises— independent of or as an intensi- 
fication of actual crises— are inevitable. On the other hand, it is 
clear that as long: as the credit of a bank is not shaken, it will 
alleviate the panic in such cases by increasing credit-money and 
intensify it by contracting the latter. The entire history of modern 
industry shows that metal would indeed be required only for the 
balancing of international commerce, whenever its equilibrium 
is momentarily disturbed, if only domestic production were organ- 
ised. That the domestic market does not need any metal even 
DOW is shown by the suspension of the cash payments of the so- 
called national banks, which resort to this expedient in all 
extreme cases as the sole relief 

In the case of two individuals, it would be ridiculous to say that 
in their transactions with one another both have an unfavourable 
balance of payments. If they are reciprocally creditor and debtor 
of one another, it is evident that when their claims do not balance, 
one must be the ''reditor and the other the debtor for the balance. 
With nations this is by no means the ca«5e And that this is not the 
case is acknowledged by all economists .vhen they admit that ihe 
balance of payments can be favourable or unfavourable for a 
nation, though its trade balance must ultimately be settled. The 
balance of payments differs from the balance of trade in that it is a 
balance of trade which must be settled at a definite time. What 
the crises now accomplish is to narrow the difference between the 
balance of payments and the balance of trade to a short interval; 
and the specific conditions which develop in the nation suffering 
from a crisis and, therefore, having its payments become due— 
these conditions already lead to such a contraction of the time of 
settlement. First, shipping away precious metals; then selling 
consigned commodities at low prices; exporting commodities to 
dispo.se of them or to obtain money advances on them at home; 
increasing the rate of interest, recalling credit, depreciating .securi- 
ties, disposing of foreign securities, attracting foreign capital for 
mve.stment in these depreciated securities, and finally bankrupt- 
cy, which settles a mass of claims. At the same time, metal is 
still often sent to the country where a crisis has broken out, because 
the drafts drawn on it are insecure and payment in specie is 
mast trustworthy. Furthermore, in regard to Asia, all capitalist 
nations are usually simultaneously — directly or indirectly— its 
debtors. As soon as these various circumstances exert their full 
effect upon the other involved nation, it likewise begins to 
export gold and silver, in short, its payments become due and the 
'^ame phenomena are repeated. 
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In commercial credit, the interest— as the difference between 
credit jffice and cash price— enters into the price of commodities 
only in so far'as the bills of exchange have a longer than ordinary 
running time. Otherwise it does not. And this is explained by the 
fact that everyone takes credit with one hand and gives it with 
the other. [This does not agree with my experience.— E.\ But 
in so far as discount in this form enters here, it is not regulated by 
this commercial credit, but by the money-market. 

If supply and demand of money-capital, which determine the 
rate of interest, were identical with supply and demand of actual 
capital, as Overstone naintains, the interest would be simulta- 
neously low and high, depending on whether various commodities 
or various phases (raw material, semi-finished product, finished 
product) of the same commodity were being considered. In 1844, 
the rate of interest of the Bank of England fluctuated between 
4% (from January to September) and 2Vs and 3% (from Novem- 
ber to the end of the year). In 1845, it was 2^/,, 2*/4, and 3% from 
January to October, and between 3 and 5% during the remaining 
months. The average price of fair Orleans cotton was 6‘/4d. in 
1844 and 4’/«d. in 1845. On March 3, 1844, the cotton supply in 
Liverpool was 627,042 bales, and on March 3, 1845, it was 773,800 
bales. To judge by the low price of cotton, the rate of interest 
should have bron low in 1845, and it was indeed for the greater 
part of this time. But to judge by the yam, the rate of interest 
should have been high, for the prices were relatively high and the 
profits absolutely high. From cotton at 4d. per pound, yarn could 
be spun in 1845 with a spinning cost of 4d. (good secunda mule 
twist No. 40), ora total cost of 8d. to the spinner, which he could 
sell in September and October 1845 at lOVs or ll^/^d. per pound. 
(See the testimony of Wylie below.) 

The entire matter can be resolved as follows: 

Supply and demand of loan capital would be identical with 
supply and demand of capital generally (although this last state- 
ment is absurd; for the industrial or commercial capitalist a com- 
modity is a form of his capital, yet he never asks for capital as 
suck, but only for the particular commodity as such, he buys and 
pays for it as a commodity, e.g., com or cotton, regardless of the 
role that it has to play in the circuit of his capital), if thero were 
no money-lenders, and if in their stead the lending capitalists 
were in p o ss es sion of machinery, raw materials, etc., which they 
would lend or hire out, as houses are rented out now, to the in- 
dustrial capitalists, vHio are themselves owners of some of these 
objects. Under sucii circumstances, the supply of loan capital 
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would be identical with the supply of elements of production for 
the industrial capitalist and commodities for the merchant. But 
it is clear that the division of profit between the Ihnder and bor- 
rower would then, to begin with, completely depend on the relation 
of the capital which is lent to that which is the property of the 
one who employs it. 

According to Mr. Weguelin (B. A. 1857), the rate of interest is 
determined by “the amount of unemployed capital” (252); it is 
“but an indication of a large amount of capital seeking employ- 
ment” (271); later this unemployed capital becomes “floating cap- 
ital *^(485) and by this he means “the Bank of England notes and 
other kinds of circulation in the country, for instance, the country 
banks circulation and the amount of coin which is in the country 
...I include in floating capital the re.serves of the bankers” (502, 
503), and later also gold bullion (503). Thus the same Mr. Weguc- 
lin says that the Bank of England exerts great influence upon the 
rate of interest in times, when “we ” (the Bank of England] “are hol- 
ders of the greater portion of the unemployed rapital " (1198), while, 
according to the above testimony of Mr. Overstone, the Bank of 
England “is no place for capital.” Mr. Weguelin further says: “I 
think the rate of discount is governed by the amount of unem- 
ployed capital which there is in the country. The amount of unem- 
ployed capital is represented hy the reserve of the Bank of England, 
which is practically a reserve of bullion. When, therefore, the bul- 
lion is drawn upon, it diminishes the amount of unemployed capi- 
tal in the country and consequently raises the value of that which 
remains” (1258). J. Stuart Mill says (2102): “The Bank is obliged 
to depend for the solvency of its banking department upon what 
it can do to replenish the reserve in that department; and therefore 
as soon as it ^ds that there is any drain in progress, it is obliged 
to look to the safety of its reserve, and to commence contracting its 
discounts or selling securities. ” — The reserve, in so far as only the 
banking department is considered, is a reserve for the deposits 
only. According to the Overstoaes, the banking department is 
supposed to act only as a banker, without regard to the “automat- 
ic” issue of notes. But in times of actual stringency the Bank, 
independently of the reserve of the banking department', which 
consists only of notes, keeps a sharp eye on the bullion reserve, 
and must do so if it does not wish to fail. For, to the extent that 
the bullion reserve dwindles, so the reserve of bank-notes also 
dwindles, and no one should be better informed of this than 
Mr. Overstone, who precisely by his Bank Act of 1844 has so 
sagaciously arranged this. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE MEDIUM OF ORCULATION 
IN THE CREDIT SYSTEM 

The great regulator of the velocity of the currency is credit. 
This explains why a severe pressure upon the money-market is 
generally coincident with a full circulation.” (The Currency Theo- 
ry Reviewed, p. 65.) This is to be taken in a double sense. On the 
one hand, all methods which save on medium of circulation are 
based upon credit. On the other hand, however, take, for example, 
a 500-pound note. A gives it to B on a certain day in payment for 
a bill of exchange; B deposits it on the same day with his banker; 
the latter discounts a bill of exchange with it on the very same day 
for G; G pays it to his bank, the bank gives it to the bill-broker as 
an advance, etc. The velocity with which the note circulates here, 
to serve for purchases and payments, is effected by the velocity 
with which it repeatedly returns to someone in the form of a depos- 
it and passes over to someone else again in the form of a loan. The 
pure economy in medium of circulation appears most highly 
developed in the clearing house— in the simple exchange of bills of 
exchange that are due— and in the preponderant function of money 
as a means of payment for merely settling balances. But the very 
existence of these hills of exchange depends in turn on credit, 
which the industrialists and merchants mutually give one another. 
If this credit declines, so does the number of bills, particularly 
long-term ones, and consequently abo the effectiveness of 
thb method of balancing accounts. And thb economy, which con- 
sists in eliminating money from transactions and rests entirely 
upon the functicm of money as a means of payment, which in 
turn b baaed upon credit, can only be of two kinds (aside from the 
more or lees developed technique in the concentration of these 
payments): mutual' claims, represented by bilb of exchange or 
cheques, are balanced out either by the same banker, who merely 
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transcribes the claim from the account of one to that of another, or 
by the various bankers among themselves.^^ The concentration of 
g to 10 million bills of exchange in the hands of o&e bill-broker, 
such as the firm of Overend, Gurney & Co., was one of the princi- 
pal means of expanding the scale of such balancing locally. The 
effectiveness of the medium of circulation is increased through 
this economy in so far as a smaller quantity of it is required simply 
to balance accounts. On the other hand the velocity of the money 
flowing as medium of circulation (by which it is also economised) 
dep^ds entirely upon the flow of purchases and sales, and on 
the chain of payments, in so far as they occur successively in 
money. But credit effects and thereby increases the velocity of circu- 
lation. A single piece of money, for instance, can effect only five 
moves, and remains longer in the hands of each individual as mere 
medium of circulation without credit mediating — when A, its 
original owner, buys from B, B from C, C from D, D from E, and 
E from F, ♦ht** is. when its transition from one hand to another 
i.s due only to actir«l purchases and -vales. But when B deposits 
the money received in payment fro'.i A with his banker aud the 
latter uses it in discounting bills of exchange for C. C in turn 
buys from D, I) deposits it with his banker and the latter lends it 
to E, who buys from F, then even its velocity as mere medium of 
circulation (means of purchase) is effected by several credit opera- 
tions: B’s depositing with his banker and the latter’s discounting 
for C, D’s depositing with his banker, and tho latter’s discounting 
for E; in other words through four credit operations. Without 
these credit operations, the same piece of money would not have 
performed five purchases successively in the given period of time. 
The fact that it changed hands without mediation of actual sales 
and purchases, through depositing and discounting, has here 
accelerated its change of hands in the .series of actual transactions. 


" Average number of daji during which a bank-note remaini'd in ciicula- 
lion 


Year 

£5 Note 1 

£10 Note 

£20-100 

£200-500 1 

£1,000 

1792 

> 

236 

2()9 

31 

22 

1818 

148 

137 

121 

18 

13 

1846 

79 

71 

34 

12 

8 

1856 

70 

58 

27 

9 

7 


(Compilation by Marshall, Casliier of the Bonk of England, in Report 
on Bank Acts, 1857, Appendix II, pp 3(X)-0I.) 
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We have seen previously that one and the same bank-note can 
constitute deposits in several banks. Similarly, it can also consti- 
tute various deposits in the same bank. The banker discounts, 
with the note which A has deposited, B's bill of exchange, B pays 
C, and C deposits the same note in the same bank that issued it. 

We have already demonstrated in the discussion of simple 
money circulation (Buch I, Kap. Ill, 2*) that the mass of actual 
circulating money, assuming the velocity of circulation and 
economy of payments as given, is determined by the prices of com- 
modities and the quantity of transactions. The same law governs 
the circulation of notes. 

In the following table, the annual average number of notes of 
the Bank of England, in so far as they were in the hands of the pub- 
lic, are recorded, namely, the 5- and 10-pound notes, the 20- to 
100-pound notes, and the larger denominations between 200 and 
1,000 pounds sterling; also the percentages of the total circulation 
that each one of these groupings constitutes. The amounts are in 
thousands, i.e., the last three figures are omitted.** 


1 

' Year 

SS-IO 

Notes 

B 

S20 100 
Notes 

B 

£200 1.000 
Notes 

% 

1 )tal9 ^ 
in g 

1844 

9.263 

45.7 

5.735 

28 3 

5.253 

2b 0 

20,241 

1845 

9,698 

46.9 

6,082 

29 3 

4,942 

23 8 

20,722 1 

1846 

9,918 

48.9 

5.778 

28.5 

4.590 

22 6 

20,286 

1847 

9,591 

30.1 

5.498 

28 7 

4,066 

21.2 

19,153 

1848 

8.732 

48.3 

5,046 

27.9 

4,307 

23 8 

18,085 

1849 

8,692 

47.2 

5.234 

28.5 

4,477 

24 3 

18,403 

1850 

9.164 

47.2 

5,587 

28.8 

4,646 

24.0 

19,398 

1851 

1 9,362 

48.1 

5.554 

28.5 

4.557 

23 4 

19,473 

1852 

9,839 

45.0 

6.161 

28.2 

5,856 

26.8 

21,856 

1853 

10.609 

47.3 

6,393 

28.2 

5.541 

24.5 

22,653 

1854 

10,565 

51.0 

5.910 

28.5 

4,234 

20.5 

20.709 

1855 

10.628 

53.6 

5.706 

28 9 

3.459 

17.5 

19,793 

18.56 

10,680 

54.4 

5.645 

28.7 

3.323 

16.9 

19.648 

1857 

10,659 

54.7 

5.567 

28.6 

3.241 

16.7 

19,467 


(B. A. 1858, p. XXVI.) The total sum of circulating bank-notes, 
therefore, positively decreased from 1844 to 1857, although com' 


* English edition: Ch. Ill, 2.-£d. . .. . j 

*• This table teproduces a photo-copy of the source Marx indicated 
Not all its absolute figures are correct.— Ed. 
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mercial business, as indicated by exports and imports, had more 
than doubled. The smaller bank-notes of £5 and £10 increased 
as the Uble shows, from £9,263,000 in 1844 to £10,659,000 in 
1857. And this took place simultaneously with the particularly 
heavy increase in gold circulation at that time. On the other hand, 
there was a decrease in the notes of higher denominations (£200 to 
£1,000) from £5,856,000 in 1852 to £3,241,000 in 1857, i.e., a 
decrease of more than £2^/, million. This is explained as follows: 
“On the 8th June 1854, the private bankers of London admitted 
the joint-stock banks to the arrangements of the clearing house, 
and sH'ortly afterwards the final clearing was adjusted in the Bank 
of England. The daily clearances are now effected by transfers in 
the accounts which the several banks keep in that establishment. 
In consequence of the adoption of this system, the large notes 
which the bankers formerly employed for the purpose of adjust- 
ing their accounts are no longer necessary." (B. A. 1858, p. V.) 

To what smal* minimum the use of money in wholesale trade 
has been reduced, can be deduced from the table reprinted in 
Book I (Kap. Ill, Note 103),* which was presented to the Bank 
Committee by Morrison, Dillon A Co., one of the largest of those 
London firms from which a small dealer can buy his entire assort- 
ment of commodities. 

According to the testimony of W. Newmarch before the Bank 
Committee 1857, No. 1741, other circumstances als'o contributed 
to economy in the circulating medium: penny postage, railways, 
telegraphy, in short, the improved means of communication; 
thus England can now carry on five to six times more business 
with about the same circulation of bank-notes. This is also essen- 
tially due to the withdrawal from circulation of notes of higher de- 
nomination than £10. Here Newmarch sees a natural explanation 
for the phenomenon that in Scotland and Ireland, where one- 
pound notes also circulate, note circu'alion has risen by about 
(1747). The total circulation of bank-notes in the United King- 
dom, including one-pound notes, is said to be £39 million (1749). 
The gold circulation, £70 million (1750). In Scotland, the circu- 
lation of notes was £3.120.000 in 1834; £3,020,000 in 1844; and 
£4,050,000 in 1854 (1752) 

From these figures alone, it is evident that banks issuing notes 
can by no means increase the number of circulating notes at will, 
as long as these notes are at all times exchangeable for money. 
(Inconvertible paper money is not considered here at all; inconvert- 


* English edition: Ch. Ill, p. 140, Footnote 1 —Ed. 
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ibie bank-notes can become a universal medium of circulation 
only where they are actually backed by state credit, as is the case 
in Russia at present. They then fall under the laws of inconvertible 
paper money issued by the state, which have already been devel- 
oped in Book I (Kap. Ill, 2, c)* “Coin and Symbols of Value ” 

The quantity of circulating notes is regulated by the turnover 
requirements, and every superfluous note wends its way back im- 
mediately to the issuer. Since in England only the notes of the 
Bank of England circulate universally as legal means of pay- 
ment, we can disregard at this point the insignificant, and merelv 
local, note circulation of the country banks. 

Before the Bank Committee 1858. Mr. Neave, Governor of tht* 
Bank of England, testifies: “No. 947. (Question:) Whatever mea*'- 
ures you resort to, the amount of notes with the public, .you say. 
remains the same; that is somewhere about £20,000.000'^ - In ordi- 
nary times, the uses of the public seem to want about £20,000,0(XV 
There are special periodical moments when, through the >t‘ar, 
they rise to another £1,(X)0,000 or £1,. '>00,000. I slated that, if 
the public wanted more, they could always take it from the Hank 
of England. — “948, You stated that during the panic the public 
would not allow you to dimmish the amount of notes; 1 want >011 
to account for that. — In moments of panic, the public have, .is 1 
believe, the full power of helping thern.selves as to note.s; and of 
course, as long as the Bank has a liability, they may use that lia- 
bility to take the notes from the Bank. ‘‘949. Then there seems 
to be required, at all times, somewhere about £20,000,000 of legal 
tender? — £20,000,000 of notes with the public, it varie.s. It is 
£18,500,000, £19,000,000. £20,000.000. and .so on; but taking the 
average, you may call it from £19,000,000 to £20,000,000 

Testimony of Thomas Tooke before the Committee of Lord*- on 
Commercial Distress (C. D, 1848/57), No. 3094: 'The Bank has no 
power of its own volition to extend the amount of its circulation 
in the hands of the public; but it has the power of reducing the 
amount of the notes in the hands of the public, not howecrr 
without a very’ violent operation.” 

J. C. W'right, a banker for .30 years in Nottingham, having ex 
plained at length the impossibility for a country bank to be able to 
keep more notes in circulation than the public needs and wants 
says about notes of the Bank of England (C. D. 1848/57), No. 28 u: 
“I am not aware that there is any check” (for note issue) “upon the 


English edition Cb III, 2, c.—Ed. 
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Bank of England, but any excess of circulation will go into the 
deposits and thus assume a different name." 

The same holds true for Scotland, where almost nothing but 
paper circulates, because there as well as in Ireland one-pound notes 
are also in use and “the Scutch hale gold. ” Kennedy, Director of a 
.Scottish bank, declares that banks could not even contract their 
circulation of notes and “conceives that .so long as there are inter- 
nal transactions requiring notes or gold to perform them, bankers 
must, either through the demands of their depositors or in one 
-liape or another, furnish as much currency as those transactions 
require.... The Scottish banks can restrict their transactions, but 
they cannot control their currency, " {/bid , Nos. 3446, 3^8.) 
.'similarly, Anderson, Director of the Union Bank of Scotland, 
'•fates (ihuJ , No. 3o78): "The system of exchanges between your- 
5 fl\es" [among the Scottish banks] “prevents any over-issue on the 
part of any one bank? — Yes; there is a more powerful preventive 
than the .system, of exchanges" [which has really nothing to do 
with ihis, but does in'*eed guarantee the ability of the notes of 
eadi hank to circulate throughout So > land], “the universal prac- 
tice in Scotland of keeping a bank account; everybody who has any 
money at all has a bank account and puls in every day the money 
which he does not immediately want, so that at the close of the 
hu^'ine*"' of the day there is no money scarcely out of the banks 
cxd’pt what people have in their pockets.” 

The .same applies to Ireland, as indicated in the testimony of the 
(iovernur of the Bank of Ireland, MacDonnell, and the Director of 
thi‘ I’rov incial Bank of Ireland, Murray, before the same Committee. 

.Note circulation is just as independent of the state of the gold 
reserve in the vaults of the bank which guarantees the convertibili- 
ty of the.-'e notes, as it is of the will of the Bank of England. “On 
'^cjiteniher 18. 1846, the circulation of the Bank of England was 
£JO,<»Of).000 and the bullion in the Bank £16,273,000; and on 
April 3. 1847, the notes in circulation were £20,815,000 and the 
bullK.ii lit). 246.000.... It is evident that six million of gold were 
exported, without any contraction of the currency of the country." 
(J. G. Kinnear, The Crisis and the Currency^ London, 1847, p. 5.) 
td Course, this applies only under present conditions prevailing in 
England, and even here only in so far as legislation does not decree 
a different relationship between the note issue and metal reserve. 

Hence only the requirements of business itself exert an influence 
'•u the quantity of circulating money — notes and gold. To be noted 
here, in the first instance, are the periodic fluctuations, which re- 
peal themselves annually regardless of the general condition of 
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business, so that for the past 20 years "the circulation is high in one 
month, and it is low in another month, and in a certain other month 
occurs a medium point. ” (Newmarch, B. A. 1857, No. 16^.) 

Thus, in August of every year a few millions, generally in gold, 
pass from the Bank of England into domestic circulation to pay the 
harvest expenses; sigce wages are the principal payments to be 
made here, bank-notes are less serviceable in England for this 
purpose. By the close of the year this money has streamed back 
to the Bank. In Scotland, there are almost nothing but one- 
pound notes instead of sovereigns; here, then, the note circulation 
is expanded in the corresponding situation, namely, twice a year- 
in May and November— from 3 million to 4 million; after a fort- 
night the return flow begins, and is almost completed in one 
month. (Anderson, C. D. 1848/57, Nos. 3595-3600.) 

The note circulation of the Bank of England also experiences a 
momentary fluctuation every three months because of the quarter- 
ly payment of "dividends, ’* that is, interest on the national debt, 
whereby bank-notes are first withdrawn from circulation and then 
again released to the public; but they flow back very soon again 
Weguelin (B. A. 1857, No. 38) states that this fluctuation in the 
note circulation amounts to two and a half million. Mr. Chapman 
of the notorious firm of Overend, Gurney A Co., however, esti- 
mates the amount of disturbance thus created in the money-market 
as being much higher. "When you abstract from the circulation 
£6,000,000 or £7, MX), 000 of revenue in anticipation of dividends, 
somebody must be the medium of supplying that in the interme- 
diate times.” (B. A. 1857, No. 5196.) 

Far more significant and enduring are the fluctuations in quan- 
tity of circulating medium corresponding to the various phases 
of the industrial cycle. Let us listen to another associe of that 
firm on this question, the esteemed Quaker Samuel Gurney (C. I). 
1848/57, No. 2645): “At the end of October (1847) the amount of 
bank-notes in the hands of the public was £20,800,000. At that 
period there was great difficulty in getting possession of bank- 
notes in the money-market. This arose from the alarm of not 
being able to get them in consequence of the restriction of the Act 
of 1^4. At present (March 18^] the amount of bank-notes in the 
hands of the public is ... £17,700,000, but there being now no com- 
mercial alarm whatsoever, it is much beyond what is required. 
There is no banking house or money-dealer in London, but^ w^t 
has a larger amount of bank-notes than they can use. ”—“2650. 
The amount of bank-notes ... out of the custody of the Bank of 
England affords a totally insufficient exponent of the active state 
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of the circulation, without taking into consideration likewise 
the state of the commercial world and the state of credit. ” — “2651 
The feeling of surplus that wo have under the present amount of 
circulation in the hands of the public arises in a large degree from 
our present state of great stagnation. In a state of high prices and 
excitement of transaction £17,700,000 would give us a feeling of 
restriction. " 

I As long as the state of business is such that returns of loans 
made come in regularly and credit thus remains unshaken, the 
expan^on and contraction of circulation depend simply upon the 
requirements of industrialists and merchants. Since gold, at least 
in England, does not come into question in the wholesale trade and 
the circulation of gold, aside from seasonal fluctuations, may be 
regarded as rather constant over a long period of time, the note 
circulation of the Bank of England constitutes a sufficiently accu- 
rate measure of these changes. In the period of stagnation following 
a crisis, circulation is smallest; with the renewed demand, a great- 
er need for circulating medium develops, which increases with 
rising prosperity; the quantity of circulating medium reaches its 
apex in the period of over-tension and over-speculation— the crisis 
precipitously breaks out and overnight bank-notes which yes- 
terday were still so plentiful disappear from the market and v/ith 
them the discounters of bills, lenders of money on securities, and 
buyers of commodities. The Bank of England is called upon for 
help— but even its powers are soon exhausted, for the Bank Act 
of 1844 compels it to contract its note circulation at the very mo- 
ment when the whole world cries out for notes; when owners of 
commodities cannot sell, yet are called upon to pay and are pre- 
pared for any sacrifice, if only they can secure bank-notes. “During 
an alarm,” says the earlier mentioned banker Wright {loc. cit.. 
No. 2930), “the country requires twice as much circulation as in 
ordinary times, because the circulation is hoarded by bankers and 
others. ” 

Once the crisis has broken out, it becomes from then on only a 
question of means of payment. But since every one is dependent 
upon someone else for the receipt o! these means of payment, and 
no one knows whether the next one will be able to meet his pay- 
ments when due, a regular stampede ensues for those means of pay- 
ment available on the market, that is., for bank-notes. Everyone 
hoards as many of them as he can lay hand on, and thus the notes 
disappear from circulation on the very day when they are most 
needed. Samuel Gurney (C. D. 1848/57, No. 1116) estimates the 
smount of bank notes brought under lock and key in October 
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1847, at a time of such alarm, to have reached £4 to £5 million.— 
F.E.) 

In this connection, the cross-examination of Chapman, Gurney’s 
associate who has been previously mentioned, before the Bank 
Committee of 1857 is especially interesting. I present here il.s 
principal contents in cdntext, although certain points are touched 
upon which we shall not examine until later. 

Mr. Chapman has the following to say; 

“4963. 1 have also no hesitation in saying that 1 do not think it 
is a proper condition of things that the money-market should !)♦> 
under the power of any individual capitalist (such as does exj'-t 
in London), to create a tremendous scarcity and pressure, when w«> 
have a very low state of circulation out. That is possible ... then' 
is more than one capitalist, who can withdraw from the' circulating 
medium £1,000,000 or £2,000,000 of notes, if they ha\e an object 
to attain by it.”— 4905.* A big spi‘culator can sell £1,000,(XK) or 
£2,000,000 of consols and thus take* the money out of the market. 
Something similar to this has hapiMuied cpiite reccuitly, "it creates 
a very violent pressure. ” 

4967. The notes are then indeed unproductive. "But that noth 
ing, if it effects his great object; his great object is to knock detsMi 
the funds, to create a scarcity, and he- has it perfectly in hi' p.cWT 
to do so. " — An illustration: t)ne morning there was a greset demand 
for money in the Stock Kxchange; nobodv kiii'ifc its c anse; soinebodv 
asked Chapman to lend him £5(>,(KH) .it 7' ,. (ihapmati was .I'tun- 
ished, for his rate of interest was much lower; he accc'pled. .''omi 
after that the man returned, bormwed anc>thc‘r £.'>(». t'HXl at 7';_, 
then £100.000 at and wanted .still more at S' j"„. Tbcui e\en 
Chapman became uneasy. Later it turned out that a c’onsiderable 
sum of money had been .suddenly withdrawn from the markc't. 
But. says Chapman, "I did lend a large sum at 8'4; 1 was afraid to 
go beyond; 1 did not know what was coming. ” 

It must never be forgotten that, although £19 to £20 million 
in notes are almost constantly supposed to he in the hands of the 
public, nevertheless, the portion of these iiote.s which actuallv cir 
culates, and, on the other hand, the portion which i.s held idle h\ 
the banks as a reserve, continually and significantly vary witli 
respect to each other. If this reserve is large, and therefore tin' 
actual circulation small, it means, from the point of view of the* 
money-market, that the circulation is full, money is plentiful; 
if the reserve is smalL and therefore the actual circulation full, >» 

* In the German 1894 edition this reads: 4995. — fd 
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the language of the money-market the circulation is low, money 
is scarce— in other words, the portion representing idle loan capi- 
tal is small. A real expansion or contraction of the* circulation, 
that is independent of the phases of the industrial cycle— with 
the amount needed by the public, however, remaining the same— 
occurs only for technical reasons, for instance, on the dates when 
taxes or the interest on the national debt are due. When taxes are 
paid, more notes and gold than usual flow into the Bank of England 
and, in effect, contract the circulation without regard to its needs. 
The reverse takes place when the dividends on the national debt 
are paid tiut. In the former case, loans are made from the Bank in 
order to obtain circulating medium. In the latter case, the rate of 
interest falls in private banks because of the momentary growth 
of their reserves. This has nothing to do with the absolute quantity 
of circulating medium; it does, however, concern the banking 
firm which sets this circulating medium in motion and for which 
this process con^'St-s in the alienation of loan capital and for which 
it pockets the profits thereby. 

In the oue case, there is merely a temporary displacement of 
circulating medium, which the Bank of England balances by 
short-term loans at low interest shortly before the quarterly 
taxes and also before the quarterly dividends on the national debt 
become due; the issue of these supernumerary notes first fills up 
the gap caused by the payment of taxes, while their return pay- 
ment to the Bank soon thereafter brings back the excess of notes 
obtained by the public through the payment of dividends. 

In the other case, low or full circulation is always simply a matter 
of different distribution of the same quantity of circulating medium 
into active circulation and deposits, i e , an instrument of loans. 

On the other hand, if, for example, the number of notes issued is 
increased on the basis of a flow of gold into the Bank of England, 
these notes assist in discounting bills outside of the Bank and re- 
turn to it through the repayment of loans, so that the absolute 
quantity of circulating notes is only momentarily increased. 

If the circulation is full because of business expansion (which 
may take place even though prices are relatively low), then the 
rate of interest can be relatively high because of the demand for 
. loan capital as a result of rising profits and increased new invest- 
ments. If it is low, because of business contraction, or perhaps 
because credit is very plentiful, the rate of interest can be low even 
though prices are high. (See Hubbard.*) 


* Present edition: p. 549.— £d 
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The absolute amount of circulation has a determining influence 
on the rate of interest only in times of stringency. The demand for 
full circulation can either reflect merely a demand for a hoarding 
medium (disregarding the reduced velocity of the money circula- 
tion and the continuous conversion of the same identical pieces of 
money into loan capital) owing to lack of credit, as was the case 
in 1847 when the suspension of the Bank Act did not cause any ex- 
pansion of the circulation, but sufficed to draw forth the hoarded 
notes and to channel them into circulation; or it may be that inor(> 
means of circulation are actually required under the circumstances, 
as was the case in 1857 when the circulation actually expanded 
for some time after the suspension of the Bank Act. 

Otherwise, the absolute quantity of circulation has no influen* e 
whatever upon the rate of interest, since— assuming the economy 
and velocity of currency to be constant— it is determined in the 
first place by commodity-prices and the quantity of transactions 
(whereby one of the.se generally neutralises the effect of the otlur), 
and finally by the state of credit, whereas it by no means exerts 
the reverse effect upon the latter; and, secondly, since coininodity • 
prices and interest do not necessarily stand in any direct currela 
tion to each other. 

During the life of the Bank Restriction Act (17l)7-181t); a ''ur- 
plus Ilf currency existed and the rate of interest was always much 
higher than after the resumption of cash payments. I.ater, it fell 
rapidly with the restriction of the note issue and rising bill quota- 
tions. In 1822, 1823, and 1832, the general circulation was low, 
and so wa.s the rate of interest. In 1824, 1825, and 1830, the circu- 
lation was full and the rate of interest rose. In the summer of 
1830 the circulation was full and the rate of interest low. Since 
the gold discoveries, money circulation throughout Europe ha.i 
expanded, and the rate of interest ri.sen. Therefore, the rate of 
interest does not depiend up<*n the quantity of circulating money. 

The difference between the issue of circulating medium and the 
lending of capital is be.st demonstrated in the actual reproduc- 
tion prrx-ess. We have s<*en (Book II, Part III) in what manner 
the different component parts of production are exchanged for 
one another. For example, variable capital consists materially 
of the means of .''uhsistence of the labourers, a portion of their 
owTi product. But this is paid out to them piecemeal in money. 
The capitalist has to advance this, and it is very greatly uependent 
on the credit system organi.sation whether he can pay out the new 
\ariable capital the following week with the old money which he 
paid out in the previous week. The same holds for exchange among 
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various component parts of the total social capital, for instance, 
between means of consumption and means of production of 
of consumption. The money for their circulation,* as we have 
seen, must he advanced by one or both of the exchanging parties. 
It remains thereupon in circulation, but returns after the exchange 
has been completed to the one who advanced it, since it had 
been advanced by him over and above his actually employed 
industrial capiUl (Book II, Chap. XX*). Under a developed 
system of credit, with the money concentrated in the hands of ban- 
kers, ii is they, at leut nominally, who advance it. This advance 
refers only to money in circulation. It is an advance of circulation, 
not an advance of capitals which it circulates. 

Chapman: “5062. There may be times, when the notes in the 
bands of the public, though they may be large, are not to be had. ” 
Money also exists during a panic; but everyone takes good care 
not to convert it into loanable capital, i.e., loanable money; 
everyone holds on to it for the purpose of meeting real payment 
needs. 

“5099. The country bankers in rural districts send up their unem* 
ployed balances to yourselves and other houses?— Yes. ”—“5100. 
On the other hand, the Lancashire and Yorkshire districts require 
discounts from you for the use of their trades?— Yes.”— “5101. 
Then by that means the surplus money of one part of the country 
IS made available for the demands of another part of the country? 
—Precisely so." 

Chapman states that the custom of banks to invest their surplus 
money-capital for short periods in consols and treasury notes has 
decreased considerably of late, ever since it has become customary 
to lend this money at call, i.e., payable on demand. He personally 
considers the purchase of such paper for his business very imprac- 
tical. He, therefore, invests his money in reliable bills of exchange, 
some of which become due every day, so that he always knows 
how much ready money he count on from day to day. [5101 to 
5105.J 

Even the growth of exports expresses itself more or leas for every 
country, hut particularly for the country granting credit, as an 
increasing demand on the domestic money-market, which is not 
felt, however, until a period of stringency. When exports increase, 
British manufacturers usually draw long-term bills of exchange 
on the export merchants against consignments of British goods 
(5126). — “5127. Is it not frequently the case that an understanding 


• Engliah edition: Vol. II, pp. 411-21.— fid. 
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exists that those bills are to be redrawn from time to time?— 
(Giapman:] That is a thing which they keep from us; we should 
not admit any bill of that sort. ... I daresay it is done, but I cannot 
speak to a thing of the kind.” (The innocent Chapman.] ‘•5129. 
If there is a large increase of the exports of the country, as there was 
last year, of £20 million, will not that naturally lead to a 
great demand for capital for the discount of bills representing those 
exports?— No doubt."— “5130. Inasmuch as this country gives 
credit, as a general rule, to foreign countries for all exports, it 
would be an absorption of a corresponding increase of capital for 
the time being?— ‘This country gives an immense credit; but then 
it takes credit for its raw material. We are drawn upon from 
America always at 60 days, and from other parts at 90 days. On 
the other hand we give credit; if we send goods to Germany, wc 
give two or three months. ” 

Wilson inquires of Chapman (5131), whether bills of exchange 
on England are not drawn simultaneously with the loading of 
these imported raw materials and colonial goods and whether these 
bills of exchange do not arrive simultaneously with the bills of 
lading. Chapman believes so, but does not profess to know an>- 
thing about such “commercial “ transactions and suggests that ex 
peris in this field be questioned.— In exporting to America, remarks 
Chapman, “the goods are symbolised in transit" 5133; this gib 
berish is supposed to mean that the English export merchant draws 
against his commodities bills of exchange with a four-month 
term on one of the big American banking houses in London and 
this firm receives collateral from America. 

“5136. As a general rule, are not the more remote transaction^ 
conducted by the merchant, who waits for his capital until th<> 
goods are sold?— There may be houses of great private wealth, 
who can afford to lay out their own capital and not take any ad- 
vance upon the goods; but the most part are converted into advances 
by the acceptances of some well-known established houses.”— 
“5137. Those houses are resident in ... London, or Liverpool, or 
elsewhere. ”—“5138. Therefore, it makes no difference, whether 
the manufacturer lays out his money, or whether he gets a mer- 
chant in London or Liverpool to advnnce it; it is still an advance 
in this country? —Precisely. The manufacturer in few cases has 
anything to do with it” (but in 1847 in almost every case]. A 
man dealing in manufactured goods, for Instance, at Manchester, 
will buy his goods and ship them through a house of respectabili- 
ty in London; whoi the London house is satisfied that they are a 
packed according to the understanding, he draws upon this Lon- 
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don house for six months against these goods to India or China, 
or a^erover they are going; then the banking world comes in and* 
discounts that bill for him; so that, by the time he lias to pay for 
those goods, he has the money all ready by the discount of that 
bill* 5f39# Although he has the money, the banker is laying 
out of his money?— r/ie banker has the bill; the banker has bought 
the bill; he uses his banking capital in that form, namely, in 
discounting commercial bills.” (Hence even Chapman does’not 
regard the discounting of bills as an advance of money, but as a 
purchase of commodities.— “5140. Still that forms part 
of the demand upon the money-market in London? — No doubt; it 
IS the substantial occupation of the money-market and of the Bank 
of England. The Bank of England are as glad to get these bills as 
we are, because they know them to be good property.”- “5141. 
In that way, as the export trade increases, the demand upon the 
money-market increases also? — As the prosperity of the country 
increases, we” (tno Chapmans] “partake of it.” — “5142. Then 
when these various fields for the employment uf capital increase 
suddenly, of course, the natural consequence is that the rate of 
interest is higher? — No doubt about it. 

In 5143 Chapman cannot “quite understand, that under our 
large exports we have had such occasion for bullion. ” 

In 51M the esteemed Wilson asks: “May it not he that we give 
larger credits upon our exports than we take credits upon our im- 
ports?— I rather doubt that point myself. If a man accepts against 
his Manchester goods sent to India, you cannot accept for less than 
ten months. We have had to pay America for her cotton (that is 
perfectly true) some time before India pays us; but still it is 
rather refined in its operation. ” — “5145. If we have had an increase, 
as we had last year, of £20 million in our exports of manufactures 
we must have had a very large increase of imports of raw material 
previously to that ” (and in this way over-exports are already iden- 
tified with over-imports, and over-production with over-trading], 
“in order to make up that increased quantity of goods? — No doubt.” 
— “5146. We should have to pay a very considerable balance, that 
IS to say, the balance, no doubt, would run against us during that 
time, but in the long run, with America ... the exchanges are in 
our favour, and we have been receiving for some time past large 
supplies of bullion from America.” 

5148. Wilson asks the arch-usurer Chapman, whether he does 
not regard his high rate of interest as a sign of great prosperity and 
a high rate of profit. Chapman, evidently surprised at the naiveti 
of this sycophant, affirms this, of course, but has enough integrity 
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to add the following: Thera are some, who cannot help them- 
selves; they have engagements to meet, and they must fulu them, 
whether it is profitable or not; but, for a continuance” (of the hij i! 
rate of interest], ”it would indicate prosperity. "—Both foiget 
that a high rate of interest can also indicate, as it did in 1857, 
that the country (s undermined by the roving cavaliers of credit 
who can afford to pay a high intereet because they pay it out of 
other people’s pockets (whereby, however, they help to determine 
the rate of interest for all), and meanwhile they live in grand style 
on anticipated profits. Simultaneously, precisely this can inciden- 
tally provide a very profitable business for manufacturers and 
others. Returns become wholly deceptive as a result of the loan 
system. This also explains the following, which should require no 
explanation so far as the Bank of England is concerned, since it 
discounts at a lower rate than others when the interest rate is 
high. 

“5156. I should say, ” says Chapman, “that our discounts, tak- 
ing the present moment, when we have had for so long a high rate 
of interest, are at their maximum.” (Chapman made this state- 
ment on July 21, 1857, a couple of months before the crash. |~ 
“5157, In 1852” (when the interest rate was low) “they were not 
nearly so large.” For business was indeed a great deal sounder 
then. 

“5159. If there was a great flood of money in the market ... and 
the bank-rate low, we should get a decrease of bills. ... In 1852 
there was a totally different phase of things. The exports and 
imports of the country were as nothing then compared to the 
present. ”—“5161. Under this high rate of discount our discounts 
are as large as they were in 1854. ” (When the rate of interest was 
between 5 and 5Vg%. I 

A very amusing part of Chapman's testimony reveals how these 
people really regard public money as their own and assume for 
themselves the right to constant convertibility of the hills of ex- 
change discounted by them. The questions and replies show great 
naivetd. It becomes the obligation of legislation to make those bills 
which are accepted by large firms convertible at all time; to enwre 
that the Bank of England should under all circumstances continue 
to rediscount them for bill-broken. And yet three of such bill* 
broken went bankrupt in 1857, owing about 8 million and 
infinitesimally small capital compared with these debts.— "51' '- 
Do you mean by that that you think that they” (that is bills 
accepted by Barings or Loyds ] “ought to be discountable on com- 
pulsion, in the same way uat a ^nk of England note is now ex- 
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cliRiigeRblo agaiiut gold by compulsion?— I think it would be a 
very lamentable thing, that they should not be discountable; a 
most extraordinary position, that a man should stop payment, 
who had the acceptances of Smith, Payne & Co., or Jones, Loyd 
& Go. in his hands, because he could not get them discounted. 
**5178. Is not the engagement of Messrs. Baring an engagement to 
pay a certain sum of money when the bill is due?— That is perfect- 
ly true; but Messrs. Baring, when they contract that engagement, 
and every other merchimt who contracts an engagement, never 
dreala that they are going to pay it in sovereigns; they expect 
that they are going to pay it at the Clearing House. ”—**5180. Do 
you think that there should be any machinery contrived by which 
the public would have a right to claim money before that bill was 
due by calling upon somebody to discount it? — No, not from the 
acceptor; but if you mean by that that we are not to have the possi- 
bility of getting commercial bills discounted, we must alter the 
whole constitution of things." — “5182. Then you think t^t it" 
(commercial billl “ought to be convertible into money, exactly 
in the same way that a Bank of England note ought to be converti- 
ble into gold? — Most decidedly so, under certain circumstances. " 
— “5184. Then you think that the provisions of the currency 
should be so shaped that a bill of exchange of undoubted character 
ought at all times to be as readily exchangeable against money 
as a bank-note? — 1 do.” — “5185. You do not mean to say that 
either the Bank of England or any individual should, by law, be 
compelled to exchange it? — 1 mean to say this, that in framing a 
bill for the currency, we should make provision to prevent the 
possibility of an inconvertibility of the bills of exchange of the 
country arising, assuming them to be undoubtedly solid and 
legitimate. " — This is the convertibility of the commercial bill as 
compared with the convertibility of bank-notes. 

“5190. The money-dealers of the country only, in point of 
fact, represent the public." As did Mr. Chapman later before 
the court of assises in the Davidson case. Sm the Great City 
Frauds.* 

“5196. During the quarters" [when the dividends are paid} “it 
u ... absolutely necessary that we should go to the Bank of 
England. When you abstract from the circulation £6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000 of revenue in anticipation of the dividends, somebody 
must be the medium of supplying that in the intermediate time. " 

• 8. Laiag, Nem SerUt of At Great City Froude of Cole, Dwtlton, and 

Cordon, Loodm.-gd. 
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— (In this case it is then a question of a supply of money, not of 
capital or l 9 an capital. ] 

“5169. Everybody acquainted with our commercial circle must 
know that when we are in such a state that we find it impossible 
to sell Exchequer bills, when India bonds are perfectly useless, 
when you cannot discount the first commercial bills, there must 
be great anxiety on the part of those whose business renders them 
liable to pay the circulating medium of the realm on demand, 
which is the case with all bankers. Then the effect of that is to 
make every man double his reserve. Just see what the result of 
that is throughout the country, that every country banker, of 
whom there are about 500, has to send up to his London corre- 
spondent to remit him £5,000 in bank-notes. Taking such a limited 
sum as that as the average, which is quite absurd, you come 
to £2.500,000 taken out of the circulation. How is that to be 
supplied?” 

On the other hand, the private capitalists, etc., who have money 
do not let go of it at any interest, for they say after the manner 
of Chapman, “5195. We would rather have no interest at all, than 
have a doubt about our getting the money in case we require it. ” 

“5173. Our system is this: That we have £300,000,000 of liabili- 
ties which may be called for at a single moment to be paid in the 
coin of the realm, and that coin of the realm, if the whole of it is 
substituted, amounts to £23,000,000, or whatever it may be; is 
not that a state which may throw us into convulsions at any 
moment? ” Hence the sudden change of the credit system into a 
monetary system during crises. 

Aside from the domestic panic during crises, one can speak of 
the quantity of money only in so far as it concerns bullion, univer- 
sal money. And this is precisely what Chapman excludes; he speaks 
only of 23 million in bank-notes. 

The same Chapman: “5218. The primary cause of the derange- 
ment of the money-market ” (in April and later in October 1847 ] 
“no doubt was in the quantity of money which was required to 
regulate our exchanges, in consequence of the extraordinary im- 
portations of the year.” 

In the first place, this reserve of world-market money had then 
been reduced to its minimum. Secondly, it served at the same time 
as security for the convertibility of credit-money, bank-notes. 
It combined in this manner two quite different fonctions, both 
of which, however, stem from the nature of money, since real 
money is always world-market money, and credit-money always 
rests upon world-market money. 
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In 1847, without the suspension of the Bank Act of 1844, “the 
clearing houses could not have been settled.” (5221.) 

That Chapman had an inkling of the imminent crisis, after all: 
”5236. There are certain conditions of the money-market (and the 
present is not very far from it), where money is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and recourse must be had to the Bank." 

“5239. With reference to the sums which we took from the Bank 
un the Friday, Saturday and Monday, the 19th, 20lh, and 22nd 
of October, 1847, we should only have been too thankful to have 
got the hills back on the Wednesday following; the rnon<‘y re flowed 
to us directly the panic was over.”— On Tuesday, October 23, 
the Bank Act was suspended and the crisis was thus broken. 

Chapman believes (5274) that the bills of exchange running 
simultaneously on London amount to £100 or £120 million. This 
does not include local bills made on provincial firms. 

“5287. Whereas in October 1856, the amount of the notes in the 
hands of the pubiii* ran up to £21,155,(X)0, there was an extraordi- 
nary difficulty in obtaining money; notwithstanding that the pub- 
lic held so much, we could not touch it."— This was due to the 
fear caused by the squeeze in which the Kastern Bank found itself 
for a period of time (M.irch 1856) 

5290-92. As soon as the panic is over, "all bankers deriving 
their profit from interest begin to employ the money iminediatelv. ” 
5302. Chapman does not explain the uneasiness that exists when 
the bank reserve decreases as being due to apprehension concerning 
deposits, but rather that all those who suddenly may be compelled 
to pay large sums of money are well aware they may be driven to 
seek their last refuge in the bank when there is a stringency in the 
money-market; and “if the banks have a very small reserve, they 
are not glad to receive us; but on the contrary. " 

It is pretty, incidentally, to observe how the reserve a.s a real 
magnitude dwindles away. Bankers hold a minimum for current 
business needs either in their own hands or the Bank of Kngland. 
Bill-brokers hold the “loose bank money of the country" without 
any reserve. And the Bank of F.ngland has nothing to offset its 
liabilities for deposits but the reserves of bankers and others, 
together with some public deposits, etc., which it permits to drop 
to a very low level, for instance, to £2 million. Aside from these 
f-2 million in paper, then, this whole swindle has absolutely no 
other reserve but the bullion reserve in times of stringency (and 
this reduces the reserve, because the notes which come in to replace 
outgoing bullion must be cancelled), and thus every reduction of 
this reserve by drain on gold increases the crisis. 
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“5906. If there should not be currency to settle the transactions 
at the clearing house, the only next alternative which I can see is 
to meet together, and to make our payments in first-class bills, 
bills upon the Treasury, and Messrs. Smith, Payne, and so forth. ” 
— “5307. Then, if the government failed to supply you with a circu- 
lating medium, you would create one for yourselves?— What can 
we do? The public^come in, and take the circulating medium out 
of our hands; it does not exist.” — “5308. You would only then do 
in London what they do in Manchester every day of the week?— 
Yes.” 

Particularly clever is Chapman’s reply to a question posed by 
Cayley (a Birmingham man ot the Attwood school) regarding Over- 
stone's conception of capital: “5315. It has been stated before this 
Committee, that in a pressure like that of 1847, men are not look- 
ing for money, but are looking for capital; what is your opinion 
in that respect? — I do not understand it; we only deal in money; I 
do not understand what you mean by it. "—“5316. If you mean 
thereby (commercial capital 1 the quantity of money which a man 
has of his own in his business, if you call that capital, it form*:, 
in most cases, a very small proportion of the money which he 
wields in his affairs through the credit which is given him by the 
public” — through the mediation of the Chapmans. 

“5339. Is it the want of property that makes us give up our spo- 
oie payments?— Not at all.... It is not that we want property, hut it 
is that we are moving under a highly artificial system; and if we 
have an immense *8uperincumbeDt demand upon our currency, 
circumstances may arise to prevent our obtaining that currency. 
Is the whole commercial industry of the country to be paralysed? 
Shall we shut up all the avenues of employment? “5338. If the 
question should arise whether we should maintain specie payments, 
or whether we should maintain the industry of the country, I have 
no hesitation in saying which I should drop. ” 

Concerning the hoarding of bank-notes “with a view to aggravate 
the pressure and to take advantage of the consequences " [5358], 
he says that this can very easily occur. Three large banks would 
be sufficient. “5383. Must it not be within your knowledge, as a 
man conversant with the great transactions of this metropolis, 
that capitalists do avail themselves of these crises to make enor- 
mous profit out of the ruin of the people who fall victims to them? 
— There can be no doubt about it. ” — And wo may well believe Mr. 
Chapman on this score, although he finally broke his own neck, 
commercially speaking, in an attempt at making "enormous 
profit out of the min of victims. ” For while his associate Gurney 
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says: Every change in business is advantageous for one who is 
well informed, Chapman says: "The one section of ^he communi- 
ty knows nothing of the other; one is the manufacturer, for in- 
stance; who exports to the continent, or imports his raw commod- 
ity; hr knows nothing of the man who deals in bullion." (5046.)— 
And thus it happened that one fine day Gurney and Chapman 
themselves “were not well informed” and went into ill-famed 
bankruptcy. 

We have previously seen that note issue does not in all cases 
siKuily- an advance of capital. The following testimony by Tooke 
before the C. I). Committee of Lords, 1848, indicates merely that 
an advance of capital, even if accomplished by the bank through 
an is.siie of new notes, does not unqualifiedly signify an increase in 
the niimher of circulating notes: 

"liOHO. IJo you think that the Bank of England for instance 
might enlarge its advances greatly, and yet lead to no additional 
issue of notes'*— Then' arc facts in abundance to prove it; one of 
the most striking instances was in 1835, when the Bank made use 
of the West India deposits and of the loan from the East India 
Company in extended advances to the public. At that time the 
amount of notes in the hands of the public was actually rather 
diminished. And something like the same discrepancy is observa- 
ble III 1846 at the time of the payment of the railway deposits into 
the Hank; the securities [in discount and deposits) were increased 
to about thirty million, while there was no perceptible effect upon 
the amount of notes in the hands of the public." 

Aside from bank-notes, wholesale trade has another medium of 
circulation, which is far more important to it, namely, bills of 
exchange. Mr. Chapman showed us how es.sential it is for the regu- 
lar flow of busine.ss that good bills of exchange be accepted in pay- 
ment everywhere and under all conditions. “Gilt nicht mehr der 
Tausves Jontof, was soli gelten, Zeter, Zeterl”* How are these 
two media of circulation related to one another? 

Gilbert writes on this score: "... The reduction of the amount of 
the note circulation uniformly increases the amount of the bill 
circulation. These bills are of two classes— commercial bills and 
bankers’ bills ... when money becomes scarce, the money-lenders 
‘draw upon us and we will accept’. And when a country banker 
(li.scounts a bill for his customer, instead of giving him the cash, 

* “If the Tausves-Jontof's nothing, 

What is left? 0 vile detractor!" 

Heine. Ditputalion.—Ed. 
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he will give him his own draft at twenty-one days upon his London 
agent. These,, bills serve the purpose of a currency. ” (J. W. Gilbert, 
An Inquiry into the Causes of the Pressure^ etc., p. 31.) 

This is corroborated in somewhat modified form by Newmarcb, 
B. A. 1857, No. 1426: 

‘There is no collection between the variations in the amount 
of bill circulation and the variations in the bank-note circulation... 
the only pretty uniform result is ... that whenever there is any 
pressure upon the money-market, as indicated by a rise in the rate 
of discount, then the volume of the bill circulation is very much 
increased, and vice versa.” 

However, the bills of exchange drawn at such times are by no 
means only the short-term bank-bills mentioned by Gilbert. On 
the contrary, they are largely bills of accommodation, which rep- 
resent no real transaction at all, or simply transactions made for 
the sole purpose of drawing bills of exchange on them; we have 
presented sufficient illustrations of both. Hence the Economist 
tWilson) says in comparing the security of such bills with that >1 
bank-notes: “Notes payable on demand can never be kept out ui 
excess, because the excess would always return to the bank for pay- 
ment, while bills at two months may be i.ssued in great excess, 
there being no means of checking the issue till they have arrived 
at maturity, when they may have been replaced by others. For a 
people to admit the safety of the circulation of bills payable only 
on a distant day, and to object to the .safety of a circulation of 
paper payable on demand, is, to us, perfectly unaccountable.” 
{Economist, May 22, 1847, p. 575.) 

The quantity of circulating bills of exchange, therefore, like 
that of bank-notes, is determined solely by the requirements of 
commerce; in ordinary times, there circulated in the fifties in the 
United Kingdom, in addition to 39 million in bank-notes, about 
300 million in bills of exchange— of which 100-120 million were 
made out on London alone. The volume of circulating bills of ex- 
change has DO influence on note circulation and is influenced by 
the latter only in times of money tightness, when the quantity of 
bills increases and their quality deteriorates. Finally, in a period 
of crisis, the circulation of hills collapses completely; nobody can 
make use of a promise to pay since everyone will accept only cash 
payment; only the hank-note retains, at least thus far in England, 
its ability to circulate, because the nation with its total wealth 
backs up the Bank of England. 
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We have seen that even Mr. Chapman, who after all was himself 
a magnate on the money-market in 1857, complains bitterly that 
there were several large money-capitalists in Condon strong 
enough to disrupt the whole money-market at any given moment 
and thereby bleed white the smaller money-dealers. There were 
several such money sharks, he said, who could considerably inten- 
sify a stringency by selling one or two million ’s worth of consols 
and thereby withdrawing an equal amount of bank-notes (and 
simultaneously available loan capital) from the market. The joint 
actioDr of three large banks would suffice to transform a stringency 
into a panic by a similar manoeuvre. 

The largest capital power in London is, of course, the Bank of 
England, which, however, is prevented by its status as a semi- 
government institution from showing its domination in such a 
brutal manner. Nevertheless it also knows enough about ways 
and means of feathering its nest, particularly since the Bank 
Act of 1844. 

The Bank of England has a capital ( f £14,553 0(X), and in addi- 
tion has at its dispo^^al about £3 millii n ‘ halanre, that i'^, undi‘>- 
tnbuled profits, as well as all money collected by the go\ernment 
for taxes, etc , which must be deposited with the Bank until it 
is needed. If we add to this the sum of other deposits, about £30 
million in ordinary times, and the bank-notes issued without 
reserve backing, we shall find that Newmarch made a rather 
conservative estimate in stating (B A 1857, No 1889). ‘ I satis- 
fied myself that the amount of funds constantly employed in the 
(London 1 money-market may he described as something like 
£1IIO,000,(X)0; and of that £120.000,000 a very considerable pro- 
portion, something like 15 or 20 per cent, is wielded by the Bank 
of England.” 

In so far as the Bank issues notes which are not covered by the 
bullion reserve m its vaults, it creates symbols of value that con- 
stitute for it not only circulating medium, but also additional — 
even if fictitious— capital to the nominal amount of these unbacked 
notes. And this additional capital yields additional profit.— 
In B. A. 1857, Wilson questions Newmarch: “1563. The circula- 
tion of a banker, so far as it is kept out upon the average, is an 
addition to the effective capital of that banker, is it not?— Certain- 
ly. ”—“1564. Then whatever profit he derives from that circula- 
tion IS a profit derived from credit, and not from a capital which he 
actually possesses?— Certainly.” 

The same is true, of course, for private banks issuing notes. In 
his replies Nos. 18^ to 1868, Newmarch considers two-thirds of 
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all bank-notes issued by them (the last third has to be covered by 
bullion reserve in these banks) as “the creation of so much capital ", 
because this hmount of coin is saved. The profit of the banker 
as a result of this may not be larger than that of other capitalists. 
The fact remains that he draws the profit out of this national 
saving of coin. The fact that a national saving becomes a private 
profit does not shock the bourgeois economist in the least, since 
profit is generally the appropriation of national labour. Is there 
anything more absurd, for instance, than the Bank of England 
(1797 to 1817)— whose notes have credit only thanks to the state- 
taking payment from the state, i.e., from the public, in the form 
of interest on government loans, for the power granted it by the 
state to transform these same notes from paper into money and 
then to lend it back to the state? 

The banks, incidentally, have still other means of creating capi- 
tal. Again according to Newmarch, the country banks, as mentioned 
above, are accustomed to send their superfluous funds (that is, 
Bank of England notes) to London bill-brokers, in return for dis- 
counted bills of exchange. With these bills of exchange, the bank 
serves its customers, since it follows a rule not to reissue bills of 
exchange received from its local customers, in order to prevent 
their business transactions from becoming known in their own 
neighbourhood. These bills received from London not only serve 
the purpose of being issued to customers who have to make direct 
payments in London, in the event they do not prefer to get the 
bank's own draft on London; they also serve to settle payments lo- 
cally, since the banker's endorsement secures local credit for them. 
Thus, in Lancashire, for instance, all the local banks' own notes 
and a large portion of Bank of England notes have been pushed 
out of circulation by such bills. {Ibid., 1568 to 1574.) 

Thus we see here how banks create credit and capital by 1) issu- 
ing their own notes, 2) writing out drafts on London running up to 
21 days, but paid in cash to them immediately on issue and 3) pay- 
ing out discounted bills of exchange, which are endowed with 
credit primarily and essentially by endorsement through the bank 
—at least as far as concerns the local district. 

The power of tho Bank of England is revealed by its regulation 
of the market rate of interest. In times of normal activity, it may 
happen that the Bank cannot prevent a moderate drain of gold 
from its bullion reserve by raising the discount rate^' because the 

At the general meeting of stockholders of the Union Bank of London 
on January 17, 1894, President Ritchie relates that the Bank of England 
raised the discount in 1893 from 2</t% in duly to 3 and 4% in August, and 
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demand for means of payment is satisfied by private banks, stock 
banks and bill-brokers, who have gained considerably in capital 
power during the last thirty years. In such case, the.Bank of Eng- 
land must have recourse to other means. But the statement made 
by banker Glyn (of Glyn, Mills, Currie A Co.) before the C. D. 
1848/57 still holds good for critical periods:— “1709. Under circum- 
stances of great pressure upon the country the Bank of England 
commands the rate of interest. ” — “1710. in times of extraordinary 
pressure . . . whenever the discounts of the private bankers or brokers 
become comparatively limited, they fall upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, and then it is that the Bank of England has the power of 
commanding the market rate.” 

Nevertheless, the Bank of England, being a public institution 
under government protection and enjoying corresponding privi- 
leges, cannot exploit its power as ruthlessly as does private busi- 
ness. For this reason Hubbard remarks before the Banking Commit- 
tee (B. A. 185?): "2844. [Question:] Is not it the case that when 
the rate of discount is highest, the Bank i'^ the cheapest place to go, 
and that when it is the lowest, the bill-brokers are the cheapest 
parlies?— Illubbard: 1 That will always be the case, because the 
Rank of England never goes quite so low as its competitors, and 
when the rate is highest, it is never quite as high.” 

Rut it is a serious event in business life nevertheless when, in 
time of stringency, the Bank of England puts on the screw, as the 
saying goes, that is, when it raises still higher the interest rate 
which is already above average. “As soon as the Bank puts on the 
screw, all purchases for foreign exportation immediately cease... 
the exporters wait until prices have reached the lowest point of 
depression, and then, and not till then, they make their purchases. 
Rut when this point has arrived, the exchanges have been rectified 
—gold ceases to be exported before the lowest point of depression 
has arrived. Purchases of goods for exportation may have the effect 
of bringing back some of the gold which has been sent abroad, but 
they come too late to prevent the drain.” (J. W. Gilbert, An In- 
quiry into the Causes of the Pressure on the Money-Market, London, 

since it lost within four weeks fully S4*/| million in gold despite this, it 
raised the bank-rate to 5%, whereupon gold flowed back to it and the bank- 
rate was reduced to 4% in September and then to 3% in October. But 
this bank-rate was not recognised in the market. “When the bank-rate 
was 5%, the discount rate was 3*/,%, and the rate for money 2*/,%; when 
the bank-rate fell to 4%, the discount rate was 2*/« % and the money rate 
when the bank-rate was 3%, the discount rate fell to lt/,% and 
the money rate to something below that.” (Dally Neu>», January 18, 
i894)-f.£. 
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1840, p. 35.) — “Another effect of regulating the currency by the for* 
eign exchanges is that it leads in seasons of pressure to an enormous 
rate of interest.” {Loc. cit., p. 40.)— “The cost of rectifying the 
exchanges falls upon the productive industry of the country, while 
during the process the profits of the Bank of England are actually 
augmented in consequence of carrying on her business with a less 
amount of treasure.” {Loc. eit., p. 52.) 

But, says friend Sa^muel Gurney, “The great fluctuations in the 
rate of interest are advantageous to bankers and dealers in money — 
all fluctuations in trade are advantageous to the knowing man.” 
And even though the Gurneys skim off the cream by ruthlessly 
exploiting the precarious state of business, whereas the Bank of 
England cannot do so with the same liberty, nevertheless it also 
makes a very pretty profit— not to mention the pensonal pioflls 
falling into the laps of its directors, as a result of their exceptional 
opportunity for ascertaining the general state of business. Accord- 
ing to data submitted to the Lords’ Committee of 1817 when cash 
payments were resumed, these profits accruing to the Hank of 
England for the entire period from 1797 to 1817 were as follows; 


Bonuses and increased dividends . . 7,451,136 

New stock divided among proprietors . 7,27l),.'jOO 

Increased value of capital 14,553,00; 

Total 29.380,630 


This, on a capital of £11,642,100 over a period of 19 years. 
(D. Hardcastle, Banjes and Bankers, 2nd ed., London, 1843, 
p. 120.) If we estimate the total gain of the Bank of Ireland, 
which also suspended cash payments in 1797, by the same method, 
we obtain the following result: 


Dividends as by returns due 1821 4,736,085 

Declared bonus l,225,u(X) 

Increased assets 1,214,800 

Increased value of capital 4,185,000 

ToUl 11.300,885 


This, on a capital of £3 million. {Ibid., pp. 363-64.*) 

Talk about centralisation! The credit system, which has its 
focus in the so-called national banks and the big money-lenders 
and usurers surrounding them, constitutes enormous centralisa- 

* In the German I894r edition this reads: 163.— £d. 
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tion, and gives to this class of parasites the fabulous power, not 
only to periodically despoil industrial capitalists, but also to 
interfere in actual production in a most dangeibus manner— 
and this gang knows nothing about production and has nothing 
to do with it. The Acts of 18M and 1845 are proof of the growing 
power of these bandits, who are augmented by financiers and 
stock-jobbers. 

Should anyone still doubt that these esteemed bandits exploit 
the national and world production solely in the interests of pro- 
duction and the exploited themselves, he will surely learn better 
from the following homily on the high moral worth of bankers: 
“Banking establishments are ... moral and religious institutions.... 
How often has the fear of being seen by the watchful and reprov- 
ing eye of his banker deterred the young tradesman from joining 
the company of riotous and extravagant friends?... What has 
been his anxiety to stand well in the estimation of his banker?... 
Has not the frown of his banker been of more influence with him 
than the jeers and discouragements of his friends? Has he not 
trembled to be supposed guilty of deceit or the slightest mis- 
statement, lest it should give rise to suspicion, and his accom- 
modation be in consequence restricted or discontinued? ... And 
has not that friendly advice been of more value to him than that 
of priest?” (G. M. Bell, a Scottish bank director, in The Philoso- 
phy of Joint Stock Bankings London, 1840, pp. 46, 47.) 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE CURRENCY PRINQPLE 
AND THE ENGUSH BANK LEGISLATION OF 1844 

(In a former work,** Ricardo's theory on the value of money 
as related to commodity-prices has been analysed; we can, 
therefore, confine ourselves here to the indispensable. According 
to Ricardo, the value of metallic money is determined by the 
labour-time incorporated in it, but only as long as the quantity 
of money stands in correct relationship to the amount and price 
of commodities to be exchanged. If the quantity of money rises 
above this ratio, its value falls and commodity-prices rise; if it 
falls below the correct ratio, its value rises and commodity- 
prices fall— assuming all other conditions equal. In the first 
case, the country ifi which this excess gold exists will export 
the gold whose value has depreciated and import commodities; 
in the second case, gold will flow to those countries in which it 
is assessed above its value, while the under-assessed commodities 
flow from these countries to other markets, where they command 
normal prices. Since under these circumstances “gold itself may 
become, either as coin or bullion, a token of metallic value of 
greater or smaller magnitude than its own value, it is self-evident 
that convertible bank-notes in circulation must share the same 
fate. Although bank-notes are convertible, and therefore their 
real value corresponds to their nominal value, the aggregate 
currency consisting of metal and of convertible notes may appre- 
ciate or depreciate in accordance with its aggregate quantity, 
for reasons already stated, rising above or falling below the 
level determined by the exchange-value of circulating commod- 

*• Karl Mara, Zur Kritik der poUtIuhen Oekonomle, Berlin, 1859, S. 
150 IT. 
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ities and the metallic value of gold.... This depreciation, not 
of paper as compared with gold, hut of gold and paper taken 
together, or of the aggregate currency of a country, is one of 
Ricardo’s principal discoveries which Lord Overstone and Co. 
pressed into their service and made a fundamental principle of 
Sir Robert Peel’s bank legislation of 1844 and 1845.” {Loc. cit., 
p. 155.) 

We need not here repeat a demonstration of the incorrectness 
ot this Ricardian theory which is given in the cited work. We are 
merely interested in the way Ricardo’s theses were elaborated by 
that school of bank theorists who dictated Peel’s above-mentioned 
Bank Acts. 

“The commercial crises of the 19th century, especially the 
great crises of 1825 and 1836, did not result in any new develop- 
ments in the Ricardian theory of money, but they did furnish 
new applications for it. These were no longer isolated economic 
phenomena, such as the depreciation of precious metals in the 
16th and 17th centuries according to Hume, or the depreciation 
of paper money in the 18th and early 19th centuries according to 
Ricardo; these were instead the violent -torms in the world-market 
wherein the conflict of. all elements of the capitalist production 
process discharges itself, and whose origin and cure were sought 
in the most superficial and abstract sphere of this process, the 
sphere of money circulation. The actual theoretical assumption 
from which the school of economic weather prophets proceeds, 
is actually reduced to the dogma that Ricardo discovered the 
laws governing the purely metallic currency. The only thing 
remaining for them to do was to subordinate credit and bank- 
note circulation to these laws. 

'The most general and palpable phenomenon in commercial 
crises is the sudden general decline in prices following a pro- 
longed over-all rise. The general decline in commodity-prices may 
be expressed as a rise in the relative value of money with respect 
to all commodities, and the general price rise as a decline in 
the relative value of money. In either expression the phenomenon 
is described but not explained.... The different wording leaves 
the problem as little changed as would its translation from 
German into English. Ricardo's theory of money was therefore 
exceedingly opportune, because it lends to a tautology the sem- 
blance of a statement of causal relationship. Whence comes 
the periodic general fall in commodity-prices? From the periodic 
rise of the relative value of money. Whence the general periodic 
rise in prices? From the periodic decline in the relative value of 
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money. It might have been stated with equal truth that the 
periodic rise and fall of prices is due to their periodic rise and 
fall.... Once the tautology is admitted as a causal relationship, 
the rest follows easily. A rise in commodity-prices is caused by 
a decline in the value of money and a decline in the value of 
money is caused, as we know from Ricardo, by an over-supply 
of currency, i.e., a rise in the volume of currency over the level 
determined by its* own intrinsic value and the intrinsic value 
of commodities. Similarly, a general decline in commodity-prices 
is explained by a rise in the value of money above its intrinsic 
value in consequence of under-supply of currency. Thus, prices 
rise and fall periodically, because there is periodically too much 
or too little money in circulation. Should a price rise happen lo 
coincide with contracted money circulation, and a fall in prices 
with expanded circulation, it may be asserted despite this that 
the quantity of money in circulation has, though not absolutely, 
yet relatively increased or declined in consequence of a con- 
traction or expansion of the volume of commodities in the market, 
even if this cannot be statistically proved. We have seen that 
according to Ricardo these general price fluctuations must take 
place even with a purely metallic currency, but that they alter- 
natively balance one another; thus, e.g., an under-supply of curren- 
cy causes a fall in prices, the export of commodities abroad, but 
this export causes an import of gold from abroad, which in turn 
brings about a price rise; the opposite movement taking place 
in the case of an over-supply of currency, when commodities 
are imported and geld is exported. But, since despite these gen- 
eral price fluctuations which are in perfect accord with Ricardo’s 
metallic currency, their turbulent and violent form, their cri.sis 
form, belongs to the period of developed credit system, it is 
crystal clear that the issue of bank-notes is not exactly regu- 
lated by the laws of metallic currency. Metallic currency has its 
remedy in the import and export of precious metal, which imme- 
diately enters circulation as coin and thus, by its inflow or out- 
flow, causes commodity-prices to fall or rise. The same effect on 
prices must now be exerted artificially by banks through imitat- 
ing the laws of metallic currency. If gold is coming in from abroad 
it proves that currency is in under-supply, that the value of 
money is too high and commodity-prices too low, and, conse- 
quently, that bank-notes must be put into circulation in pro- 
portion to the newly imported gold. On the other hand, notes 
must be withdrawn from circulation in proportion to the gold 
exported from the country. The issue of bank-notes, in other 
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words, must be regulated by tbe import and export of precious 
metal or by tbe rate of exchange Ricardo’s false assumption 
that gold IS only coin, and, therefore, all importe’d gold swells 
the currency, causing prices to rise, while all exported gold 
reduces the currency, leading to a fall in prices— this theoretical 
assumption is here turned into the practical experiment of putting 
an amount of com in circulation equal in eiery case to the amount 
of gold available Lord Overstone (banker of Jones Loyd), Colonel 
Forrciis, Norman, (Llay, Arbuthnot and a host of other writers, 
known in England as advocates of the ‘Currency Principle’, 
have not only preached this doctrine, but succeeded in 1844 and 
184.') with the aid of Sir Robert Peel's Bank Acts in making it 
the basis of English and Scottish bank legislation Its igno- 
minious failure, both theoretical as well as practical, following 
upon expi'cirnents on the broadest national scale, can be treated 
onl> in connection with the theory of credit ’ {Loc cit , pp 
105 f)8 ) 

The critique of this school was furnished b> Thomas Tooke, 
James Wilson (in the Economist of 1844 o 1817) and John Fullar- 
ton But we have seen on several occasions, particularly in Chapter 
XWIII of this book, how incomplete!) th^y loo, saw through 
the nature of gold, and how unclear the) were about the rela 
tioiiship of money and capital We quote here merely a few in- 
stances in connection with the transactions of the Committee 
of the Lower House of 1857 concerning Peel’s Bank Acts (B C 
18f)7) -EE 1 

J G Hubbard, former Governor of the Bank of England, 
testifies 2400 The effect of the export of bullion has no 
reference whatever to the prices of commodities It has an effect, 
and a very important one, upon the price of interest bearing 
securities, because, as the rate of interest vanes, the value of 
commodities which embodied that interest is necessarily power 
fully affected ” — He presents two tables covering the years 1834 
to 1843, and 1845 to 1853,* which snow that the price variations 
of fifteen major commercial articles were quite independent of 
the export and import of gold and the interest rate On the other 
hand, they show a close connection between the export and 
import of gold, which is, indeed, the ‘representative of our 
uninvested capital," and the interest rate —‘‘(24021 In 1847, 
* ♦ery large amount of American securities were retransferred to 
America, and Russian securities to Russia, and other continental 

* In the German 1894 edition this reads. 1856.— Ed. 
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securities were transferred to those places from which we drew 
our supplies of grain.” 

The fifteen major articles on which the following tables of Hub- 
hard are based include cotton, cotton yarn, cotton fabrics, wool, 
woollen cloth, flax, linen, indigo, pig-iron, tin, copper, tallow, 
sugar, coffee, and silk. 


I. 1834-1843 




Bullion 
Reserve of 
Bank 

Market 

Rate of 
Discount 

Of Fifteen Major Articles | 

Date 


Price 

Increase 

Price 

Decreabe 

Unchanged 

1834, March 

1 

S9. 104.000 

2*/4% 



f 

1 

1835, March 

1 

6.274.000 

3»/4% 

7 

7 

1 

1836, March 

1 

7,918,000 

3V4% 

11 

3 

1 

1837, March 

1 

4.077.000 

5% 

5 

9 

1 

1838, March 

1 

10.471,000 

2*/4% 

4 

11 

1 

1 1839, Sept 

1 

2.684.000 

6% 

8 

5 

2 , 

j 1840, June 

1 

4,571,000 

4»/4% 

5 

9 

1 

1 1840, Dec. 

1 

3,642,000 

5*/4% 

7 

« 

2 1 

1841, Dec. 

1 

41873,000 

5% 

3 

12 

1 

1842, Dec 

1 

10,603,000 

2‘/,% 

2 

13 

1 

1843, June 

1 

1 

11.566,000 

2‘/«% 

1 

14 

- 1 



11. 

1844-1853 






Bullion 
Reserve of 
Bank 

M<irket 
Rate of 
Discount 

Of Fifteen Major Articles 1 

Date 


Price 

Increase 

Price 

Decrease 

Unchanged 

1844, March 1 

816.162,000 

2'/4% 

. 

. - 

- 

1845, Dec. 

1 

13.237.000 

4*/,% 

11 

4 

— 

1846. Sept. 

1 

16.366,000 

3% 


8 

— 

1847, Sept. 

1 

9,140,000 

6% 


6 

3 

1850, March 1 

17.126,000 

2V,% 


9 

1 

1851, June 

1 

13,705,000 

3% 


11 

2 

1852. Sept. 

1 

21.853,000 

l*/4% 


5 

1 

1853. Dec. 

1 

15,093,000 

1 

5% 

14 


1 
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Hubbard comments in this regard: “As in the 10 years 1834-43, 
so in 1844-53, movements in the bullion of the Bank were invari- 
ably accompanied by a decrease or increase in the loanable value 
of money advanced on discount; and the variations in the prices 
of commodities in this country exhibit an entire independence 
of the amount of circulation as shown in the fluctuations in bullion 
at the Bank of England " (Bank Acts Report, 1857, II, pp. 290, 291) 

Since the demand and supply of commodities regulate their 
market-prices, it becomes evident here how wrong Overstone is 
in identifying the demand for loanable money-capital (or rather 
the ddviations of supply therefrom), as expressed by the discount 
rate, with the demand for actual “capital. " The contention that 
commodity-prices are regulated by fluctuations in the quantity 
of currency is now concealed by the phrase that discount rate 
fluctuations express fluctuations in the demand for actual material 
capital, as distinct from money-capital. We have seen that before 
the same Committee both Norman and Overstone actually con- 
tended this, and that the latter especially was compelled to 
resort to very lame subterfuges, until he was Goally cornered 
(Chap. XXVI). It is indeed an old humbug that changes in the 
existing quantity of gold in a particular country must raise or 
lower commodity-prices within this country by increasing or 
decreasing the quantity of the medium of circulation. If gold 
is exported, then, according to this Currency Theory, commodity- 
prices must rise in the country importing this gold, and thereby 
the value of exports from the gold-exporting country on the 
gold-importing country’s market; on the other hand, the value 
of the gold-importing country’s exports would fall on the gold- 
exporting country's market while it would rise on the domestic 
market, i.e., the country receiving the gold. But, in fact, a de- 
crease in the quantity of gold raises only the interest rate, whereas 
an increase in the quantity of gold lowers the interest rate; and 
if not for the fact that the fluctuations in the interest rate enter 
into the determination of cost-prices, or in the determination 
of demand and supply, commodity-prices would be wholly 
unaffected by them. 

In the same report, N. Alexander, head of a large firm doing 
business with India, expresses the following views on the heavy 
drain of silver to India and China in the mid-fifties. This was 
partly due to the Chinese Civil War, which checked the sale of 
English fabrics in China, and partly due to the disease among 
silkworms in Europe, which sharply reduced silkworm breeding 
in Italy and France: 
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**4337. Is the drain for China or for India?— You send the silver 
to India, and you buy opium with a great deal of it, all of which 
goes on to China to lay down funds for the purchase of the silk; 
and the state of the markets in India (in spite of the accumula- 
tion of silver there) makes it a more profitable investment for the 
merchant to lay down silver than to send piece-goods or English 
manufactures. “4338. In order to obtain the silver, has there 
not been a great drain from France?— Yes, very large. ”— “4344. 
Instead of bringing in silk from France and Italy, we are sending 
it there in large quantities, both from Bengal and from 
China. ” 

In other words, silver, the money metal of that continent, was 
sent to Asia instead of commodities, not because commodity- 
prices bad risen in the country which produced them (England), 
but because prices had fallen, as a result of over-imports in the 
country which imported them; and this despite the fact that the 
silver was received by England from France and had to be paid 
for partly in gold. According to the Currency Theory, prices 
should have fallen in England and risen in India and China as 
a result of such imports. 

.Another illustration. Before the Lords* Committee (C. 1). 
1848/57), Wylie, one of the first Liverpool merchants, testifies 
as follows: — “1994. At the close of 1845 there was no trade that 
was more remunerating, and in which there were .such large 
profits [than cotton spinning ]. The stock of cotton was large 
and good, useful cotton could be bought at 4d. per pound, and 
from such cotton good secunda mule twist No. 40 was made at 
an expense not exceeding a like amount, say at a cost of 8d. per 
pound in all to the spinner. This yarn was largely sold and con- 
tracted for in September and October 1845 at lOV, and llVjd. 
per pound, and in somh instances the spinners realised a profit 
equal to the first cost of the cotton. '* — “1996. The trade con- 
tinued to be remunerative until the beginning of 1846. “2000. 
On March 3, 1844, the stock of cotton [627,^12 bales 1 was more 
Uian double what it is this day Ion March 3, 1848, when it was 
301,070 bales 1 and yet the price then was IVid. per pound dearer. 
(OVid. as against 5d. 1- At the same time yam, good secunda 
mule twist No. 40, had fallen from ll^/s-12d. to OV^d. per lb. in 
October, and to 7*/4d. at the end of December 1847; yarn was 
sold at the purchase price of the cotton from which it had been 
spun (ibid.. Nos. 2021 and 2022). This shows the self-intent of 
Overstone's sagacity- according to which money should be “dear 
because capital is “scarce." On March 3, 1844, the hank interest 
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rate stood at 3%; in October and November of 1847 it rose to 
8 and 9%, and was still 4% on March 3, 1848. The prices of cotton 
were depressed far below the price which corresponded to the 
state of supply by tbe complete stoppage of sales and the panic 
with its ensuing high rate of interest. As a result, there was an 
(>iiormous decrea.se in imports in 1848, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a decrease in production in America; hence a new 
rise in cotton prices in 1849. According to Overslone, the com- 
modities were too dear because there was too much money in the 
country. 

“200JI. The late decline in the condition of the cotton manu- 
factories is not to he a.scribed to the want of the raw material, as 
the price st*ems to have been lower, though the stock of the raw 
material is very much diinini.shed. " How nicely Overstone con- 
fuses prices, or the value of commodities, with the value of money, 
that is, the interest rate. In his reply to Question 2020, Wylie 
sums up his general judgement of the Currency Theory, based 
on which Cardwell and Sir Charles Wood, in May 1847, “as.sprted 
the necessity of carrying out the Bank \ct of 1844 in its full and 
entire integrity. “These principles .seemed to me to be of a 
nature that would give an artificial high value to money and 
an artificial and ruinously low value to all commodities and 
jiroduce. lie says, furthermore, concerning the effects of this 
Hank Act on busine.ss in general: ".As bills at four months, which 
IS the regular course of drafts, from manufacturing towns on 
nuTchants and bankers for the purcha.se of goods going to the 
United States, could not be discounted e.xrepl at great .sacrifice.s, 
the execution of orders was checked to a great extent, until after 
the Government I.etter of October 25 (.suspension of the Bank 
Act), when those four months’ bills became discountable’’ 
(2097).— We see, then, that the suspension of this Bank Act was 
received with relief in the provinces as well. -‘“2102. Last Octo- 
ber (1847 1 there was .scarcely an American buyer purchasing 
goods here who did not at once cu.tail bis orders as much as he 
possibly could; and when our advices of the dearne.ss of money 
reached .America, all fresh orders cea.sed.’’ — “2134. Corn and 
sugar were special. The corn market was affected by the prospects 
of the harvest, and .sugar was affected by the immense stocks 
*ind imports. ’’—“21G3. Of our indebtedness to America ... much 
liquidated by forced .sales of consigned goods, and I fear that 
much was cancelled by the failures here.” — “2196. If I recollect 
rightly, 70 per cent was paid on our Stock Exchange in October 
1847." 
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[The crisis of 1837 with its protracted aftermath, followed in 
1842 by a regular post-crisis, and the self-interested blindness 
of industrialists and merchants, who absolutely refused to see 
any over-production — for such a thing was absurd and impossible 
according to vulgar economy — had ultimately achieved that 
confusion of thought which enabled the Currency School to put 
its dogma into practice on a national scale. The bank legislation 
of 1844 and 1845 was passed. 

The Bank Act of 1844 divides the Bank of England into an 
issue department and a banking department. The former receives 
securities— principally government obligations— amounting to 
14 million, and the entire metal hoard, of which not more than 
one-quarter is to consist of silver, and issues notes to the full 
amount of the total, in so far as these notes are not in the hands 
of the public, they are held in the banking department and, 
together with the small amount of coin required for daily use 
(about one million), constitute its ever ready reserve. The issue 
department gives the public gold for notes and notes for gold; 
the remaining transactions with the public are carried on by the 
banking department. Private banks in England and Wales author- 
ised in 1844 to issue their own notes retained this privilege, 
but their note issue was fixed; if one of these banks ceases to issue 
its own notes, the Bank of England can increase its unbacked 
notes by two-thirds of the quota thus made available; in this 
way its issue was increased by 1892 from £14 to £1C‘/, million 
(to be exact, £16,450,000). 

Thus, for every five pounds in gold which leave the bank 
treasury, a five-pound note returns to the issue department and 
is destroyed; for every five sovereigns going into the treasury 
a new five-pound note comes into circulation. In this manner, 
Overstone’s ideal paper circulation, which strictly follows the 
laws of metallic circulation, is carried out in practice, and by 
this means, according to the advocates of the Currency Theory, 
crises are made impossible for all time. 

But in reality the separation of the Bank into two independent 
departments deprived its management of the possibility of freely 
utilising its entire available means at critical times, so that 
situations could arise in which the banking department might 
be on the verge of bankruptcy while the issue department still 
had intact several millions in gold and, in addition, its entire 
14 million in securities. And this could take place so much more 
easily since there is p period in almost every crisis when heavy 
exports of gold take place which must be covered in the main by 
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the metal reserve of the bank. But for every five pounds in gold 
which then go abroad, the domestic circulation is deprived of 
a five-pound note, so that the quantity of circulating medium 
is reduced precisely at a time when the largest quantity is most 
needed. The Bank Act of 1844 thus directly induces the entire 
commercial world forthwith to hoard a reserve fund of bank- 
notes at the outbreak of a crisis; in other words, to accelerate and 
intensify the crisis. By such artificial intensification of demand 
for money accommodation, that is, for means of payment at the 
decisive moment, and the simultaneous restriction of the supply 
the Bank Act drives the rate of interest to a hitherto unknown 
height during a crisis. Hence, instead of eliminating crises, the 
Act, on the contrary, intensifies them to a point where either 
the entire industrial world must go to pieces, or else the Bank 
Act. Both on October 25, 1847, and on November 12, 1857, the 
crisis reached such a point; the government then lifted the restric- 
tion fur the Bank in issuing notes by suspending the Act of 1844, 
and this sufficed in b^^th cases to overcome the crisis. In 1847, 
the assurance that bank-notes would again be L'^sued for first- 
class .securities sufficed to bring to light the £4 to £5 million of 
hoarded notes and put them back into circulation; in 1857, the 
issue of notes exceeding the legal amount reached almost one 
million, but this lasted only for a very short time. 

It should also be mentioned that the lM4 legislation still shows 
traces recalling the first twenty years of the 19th century, the 
period when specie payments were suspended and notes devaluat- 
ed. The fear that notes may lose their credit is still plainly in 
evidence. But this fear is quite groundless, since even in 1825 
the i.ssue of a discovered old supply of one-pound notes, which 
had been taken out of circulation, broke the crisis and proved 
thereby that the credit of the notes remained un«5haken even in 
tiiue.s of the most general and deepest mistrust. .And this i.s quite 
understandable; for, after all, the entire nation backs up these 
symbols of value with its credit. — F.E.\ 

Let us now turn to a few comments on the effect of the Bank 
Act. John Stuart Mill believes that the Bank Act of 1844* kept 
down over-speculation. Happily this sage spoke on June 12, 
1857. Four months later the crisis broke out. He literally con- 
gratulated the “bank directors and the commercial public gen- 
erally” on the fact that they “understand much better than they 
did the nature of a commercial crisis, and the extreme mischief 

* In the German 1894 edition this reads; 1847. — Erf. 
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which they do both to themselves and to the public by uphold- 
ing over-speculation.” (B. C. 1857, No. 2031.) 

The sagacious Mr. Mill thinks that if one-pound notes are 
issued “as advances to manufacturers and others, who pay wages 
... the notes may get into the hands of others who expend them 
for consumption, and in that case the notes do constitute in 
themselves a dematad for commodities and may for some time 
tend to promote a rise of prices” [20661. Does Mill assume, 
then, that manufacturers will pay higher wages because they pay 
them in paper instead of gold? Or does he believe that if a manu- 
facturer receives his loan in £100 notes and exchanges them 
for gold, these wages would constitute less demand than if 
paid immediately in one-pound notes? And does he not know 
that, for instance, in certain mining districts wages were paid 
in the notes of local banks, so that several labourers together 
received one five-pound note? Does this increase their demand? 
Or will bankers advance money to manufacturers more 
easily and in larger quantities in small notes than in large 
ones? 

[This singular fear which Mill has fur one-pound notes would 
be inexplicable if his whole work on political economy did not 
reveal an eclecticism which shows no hesitation in the face of 
any contradiction. On the one hand, he agrees on many points 
with Tooke as opposed to Overstone; on the other, he believes 
that commodity-prices are determined by the quantity of available 
money. He is thus by no means convinced that, all other condi- 
tions being equal , a sovereign will find its way into the coffers 
of the Ba^ for every one-pound note issued. He fears that the 
quantity of circulating medium could be increased and thereby 
devaluated, that is, commodity-prices might rise. This and noth- 
ing more is concealed behind the above-mentioned apprehension. — 
F.E.] 

Tooke expresses the following views before the C. D. 1848/57 
concerning the division of the Bank into two departments and 
the excessive precautions taken to safeguard the cashing of nole'^; 

The greater fluctuations of the interest rate in 1847, as rom- 
pared with 1837 and 1839, are due solely to the separation of the 
Bank into two departments (3010).— The safety of bank-notes 
was affected neither in 1825 nor in 1837 and 1^9 ( 3015 ).— The 
demand for gold in 1825 was aimed only at filling the vacuum 
created by the complete discredit of the one-pound notes of coun- 
try banks; this vacunm could be Mled only by gold, until such 
time as the Bank of England also issued one-pound notes (3022). — 
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In November and December 1825 not the slightest demand 
existed for gold for export purposes (9023). 

“In point of discredit at home as well as abroad, a failure 
in paying the dividends and the deposits would be of far greater 
consequence than the suspending of the payment of the bank- 
notes (3028). ” 

“3035. Would you not say that any circumstance, which had 
the effect of ultimately endangering the convertibility of the 
note, would be one likely to add serious difficulty in a moment 
of commercial pressure? —Not at all.” 

“In the course of 1847 ... an increased issue from the circulat- 
ing department might have contributed to replenish the coffers 
of the Bank, as it did in 1825” (3058). 

Before the Committee on B. A. 1857, Newmarch testifies: 
“1357. The first mischievous effect ... of that separation of depart- 
ments (of the Bank) and ... a necessary consequence from the 
cutting in two of the reserve of bullion has been that the h ang ing 
business of the Bank England, that is to say, the whole of 
that part of the operation of the Bank of England which brings 
it more immediately into contact with the commerce of the coun- 
try, has been carried on upon a moiety only of its former amounts 
of reserve. Out of that division of the reserve has arisen there- 
fore, this state of things, that whenever the reserve of the banking 
depa tment has been diminished, even to a small extent, it has 
rend red necessary an action by the Bank upon its rate of discount. 
That diminished reserve, therefore, has produced a frequent 
succession of changes and jerks in the rate of discount. ”—“1358. 
The alterations since 1844” [until June 1857] “have been some 
60 in number, whereas the alterations prior to 1844 in the same 
space of time certainly did not amount to a dozen.” 

Of special interest is the testimony of Palmer, a Director of 
the Bank of England since 1811 and for a while its Governor, 
before the Lords’ Committee on C. D. 1848/57: 

“828. In December 1825, there was about £1,100,000 of bullion 
remaining in the Bank. At that period it must undoubtedly 
have failed in toto, if this Act had been in existence [meaning 
the Act of 1844]. llie issue in December, I think, was 5 or 6 mil- 
lions of notes in a week, which relieved the panic that existed at 
lljat period.” 

“825. The first period [since July 1, 1825] when the present Act 
would have failed, if the Bank had attempted to carry out the 
transactions then undertaken, was on the 28th of February 1837; 
St that pOTiod there were £3,900,000 to £4,000,0(X) of bullion in 
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the possession of the Bank, and then the Bank would have been 
left with £650,000 only in the reserve. Another period is in the 
year 1839, wliich continued from the 9th of July to the 5th of 
December.” — ”826. What was the amount of the reserve in 
that case?— The reserve was minus altogether £200,000 upon the 
5th of September. On the 5th of November it rose to about a 
million or a million and a half.” — “830. The Act of 1844 would 
have prevented the Bank giving assistance to the American trado 
in 1837 ”—“831. There were three of tho principal American 
houses that failed. ... Almost every house connected with America 
was in a state of discredit, and unless the Bank had come forward 
at that period, I do not believe that there would have been more 
than one or two houses that could have sustained themselves. ” — 
“836. The pressure in 1837 is not to be compared with that of 
1847. The pressure in the former year was chiefly confined to tho 
American trade.” — 838. (Early in June 1837 the management of 
the Bank discussed the question of overcoming the pressure.) 
‘Some gentlemen advocated the opinion ... that the correct 
principle was to raise the rate of interest, by which the price of 
commodities would be lowered; in short, to make money dear 
and commodities cheap, by which the foreign payment would 
be accomplished. ’'-“906. The establishment of an artificial 
limitation of the powers of the Bank under the Act of 1844, 
instead of the ancient and natural limitation of the Bank 's powers, 
namely, the actual amount of its specie, tends to create artificial 
difficulty, and therefore an operation upon the prices of merchan- 
dise that would have been unnecessary but for the provisions 
of the Act.”— “968. You cannot, by the working of the Act of 
1844, materially reduce the bullion, under ordinary circumstances, 
below nine million and a half. It would then cause a pressure 
upon prices and credit which would occasion such an advance 
in the exchange with foreign countries as to increase the import 
of bullion, and to that extent add to the amount in the issue 
department. ”—“996. Under the limitation that you [the Bank] 
are now subject to, you have not the command of silver to au 
extent that you require at a time when silver would be required 
for an action upon the foreign exchanges. ”—“999. What was the 
object of the regulation restricting the Bank as to the amount of 
silver to one-fifth?— I cannot answer that question.” 

The purpose was to make money dear; aside from the Currency 
‘Theory, the separation of the two bank departments and the 
requirement for Scottish and Iririi banks to hold gold in reserve 
for backing notes issued beyond a certain amount had the same 
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purpose. This brought about a decentralisation of the national 
metal reserve, which decreased its capability of correcting un- 
favourable exchange rates. All the following stipulations aim to 
raise the interest rate: that the Bank of England shall not issue 
notes exceeding 14 million except against gold reserve; that the 
banking department shall be administered as an ordinary bank, 
forcing the interest rate down when money is plentiful and driv- 
ing it up when money is scarce; limiting the silver reserve, the 
principal means of rectifying the rates of exchange with the 
continent and Asia; the regulations concerning the Scottish and 
Irish banks, which never require gold for export but must now 
keep it under the pretence of ensuring an actually illusory con- 
vertibility of their notes. The fact is that the Act of 1844 caused 
a run on the Scottish banks for gold in 1857 for the first time. 
Nor docs the new bank legislation make any distinction between 
a drain of gold abroad or for domestic purposes, although it goes 
without saying that their effects are quite different. Hence the 
continual large fluctuations in the market rate of interest. With 
reference to silver, Palmer says on t'n j separate occasions, 992 
and 994, that the Bank can buy silver for notes only when the 
rate of exchange is favourable for England, i.e., silver is super- 
fluous; for: “1003. The only object in holding a considerable 
amount of bullion in silver is to facilitate making the foreign 
payment so long as the exchanges are against the country.’’ — 
“1004. Silver is ... a commodity which, being money in every 
other part of the world, is therefore the most direct commodity 
... for the purpose’’ [payments abroad] “The United States 
latterly have taken gold alone.” 

In his opinion, the Bank did not have to raise the interest 
rate above its old level of 5% in times of stringency, so long as 
unfavourable exchange rates do not drain gold to foreign coun- 
tries. Were it not for the Act of 1844, the Bank would be able to 
discount all first-class bills presented to it without difficulty. 
[1018-20.] But under the Act of 1344 and in the state in which 
the Bank found itself in October 1847, “there was no rate of 
interest which the Bank could have charged to houses of credit, 
which they would not have been willing to pay to carry on their 
payments" [1022]. And this high interest rate was precisely the 
purpose of the Act. 

“1029. ... Great distinction which I wish to draw between the 
action of the rate of interest upon a foreign demand [for precious 
metal] and an advance in the rate for the object of checking a 
demand upon the Bank during a period of internal discredit.’’ — 
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**1023. Previously to the Act of 1844 ... when the exchanges 
were in favour of the country, and positive panic and alarm 
existed through the country, there was no limit put upon the 
issue, by which alone that state of distress could be relieved." 

So speaks a man who has occupied a post for 39 years in the 
administration of the Bank of England. Let us now listen to 
a private banker, J'wells, an associate of Spooner, Attwood 
& Co. since 1801. Ho is alone among the witnesses before the 
B. C. 1857 who provides us with an insight into the country’s 
actual state of affairs and who sees the crisis approaching. Id 
other respects, however, he is a sort of little-shilling man from 
Birmingham, like his associates, the Attwood brothers, who 
are the founders of this school. (See Zur Kritik der pol. Oek., 
S. 59.) He testifies: *'4488. How do you think that the Act of 
1844 has operated? — If I were to answer you as a banker, 1 should 
say that it has operated exceedingly well, for it has afforded a 
rich harvest to bankers and [money- ]capitalists of all kinds. 
But it has operated very badly to the honest industrious trades- 
man who requires steadiness in the rate of di.scount, that he may 
be enabled to make his arrangements with confidence.... It has 
made money-lending a most profitable pursuit. ”—“4489. Ii 
[the Bank Act ] enables the London joint-stock banks to return 
from 20 to 22% to their proprietors? —The other day one of them 
was paying 18% and 1 think another 20%; they ought to support 
the Act of 1844 very strongly.”— “4490. The little tradesmen and 
respectable merchants, who have not a large capital ... it pinches 
them very much indeed.... The only means that I have of know- 
ing is that I observe such an amazing quantity of their a<'cept- 
ances unpaid. They are always small, perhaps ranging from 
£20 to £100, a great many of them are unpaid and go back unpaid 
to all parts of the country, which is always an indication of 
suffering amongst ... little shopkeepers. ”-^494. He declares 
that business is not profitable now. The following remarks of 
his are important because they show that he saw the latent exist- 
ence of the crisis when none of the others had even an inklim; 
of it. 

“4494. Things keep their prices in Mincing Lane, but we sell 
nothing, we cannot sell upon any terms; we keep the nominal 
price."— 4495. He relates the following case: A Frenchman sends 
a brokdr in Mincing Lane commodities for £3,000 to be ^Id 
at a certain price. l%e broker cannot obtain the requested price, 
and the Frenchman cannot sell below this price. The commodi- 
ties remain unsold, but the Frenchman needs money. The broker 
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therefore makes him an advance of £1,000 and has the Frenchman 
draw a bill of exchange of £1,000 for three months on the broker 
against his commodities as security. At the end 'of the three 
months the bill becomes due, but the commodities still remain 
unsold. The broker must then pay the bill, and although he 
possesses security for £3,000, he cannot convert it into cash and 
as a result faces difficulties. In this manner, one person drags 
another down with him.— “4496. With regard to the large 
exports ... where there is a depressed state of trade at home, it 
necessarily forces large exportation. ‘4497. Do you think 
that the home consumption has been diminished^— Very much 
indeed ... immensely ... the shopkeepers are the best authori- 
ties. “4498. Still the importations are very large; does not 
that indicate a large consumption'’— It does, if you can sell; 
but many of the warehouses are full of these things; in this very 
instance which I have been relating, there is £3,000 worth 
imported, which cannot be sold." 

‘4514. When money ’'i dear, would you say that capital would 
be cheap?— Yes. ’’—This man, then, ’-i by no means of U\er- 
stonc s opinion that a high rate of interest i^ the same as dear 
lapitai 

The following shows how business is now conducted* “461C. 
Others arc going to a very great extent, carrying on a prodigious 
traiie in exports and imports, to an extent far neyond what their 
capital justifies them in doing; there can be no doubt of ail of 
(hat. These men may succeed; they may by some lucky venture 
get large fortunes, and put themselves right. That is very much 
the iiy.stein in which a great deal of trade is now carried on. Per- 
sons will consent to lose 20, 30, and 40 per rent upon a shipment; 
the next venture may bring it back to them. If they fail in one 
after another, then they are broken up; and that is just the case 
which we have often seen recently; merc‘>ntile houses have broken 
up, without one shilling of property being left.” 

“4791. The low rate of interest [during the last ten years] 
operates against bankers, it is true, but 1 should have very great 
difficulty in explaining to you, unless I could show you the 
books, how much higher the profits [his own] are now than 
they used to be formerly. When interest is low, from excessive 
issues, we have large deposits; when interest is high, we get the 
advantage in that way.” — “4794. When money is at a moderate 
rate, we have more demand for it; we lend more; it operates in 
that way [for us, the bankers ]. \^en it gets higher, we get more 
than a fair proportion for it; we get more than we ought to do. " 
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We have seen that the credit of Bank of England notes is con- 
sidered beyond question by all experts. Nevertheless, the Bank 
Act completely ties up nine to ten million in gold for the convert- 
ibility of these notes. The sacredness and inviolability of this 
reserve is thereby carried much farther than among hoarders of 
olden times. Mr. Brown (Liverpool) testifies, C. D. 1847/57; 
“2311: This money^ [the metal reserve in the issue department] 
might as well have boon thrown into the sea from any use that it 
was of at that time, there being no power to employ any of it 
without violating the Act of Parliament.'* 

The building contractor E. Capps, already cited earlier, whose 
testimony is also used to illustrate the modern building system 
in London (Book II, Chap. XII*), sums up his opinion of the 
Bank Act of 1844 as follows [B. A. 1857]: “5508. Then upon the 
whole ... you think that the present system [of bank legislation] 
is a somewhat adroit scheme for bringing the profits of industry 
periodically into the usurer’s bag?—! think so. I know that it 
has operated so in the building trade.” 

As mentioned before, the Scottish banks were forced by the 
Bank Act of 1845 into a system resembling that of the English. 
They were obliged to hold gold in reserve for their note issue 
beyond the limit fixed for each bank. The effect of this may bo 
seen from the following testimony before the C. D. 1848/57. 

Kennedy, Director of n Scottish bank: “3375. Was there any- 
thing that you can call a circulation of gold in Scotland previously 
to t£e passing of the Act of 1845?— None whatever. "—“3376. 
Has there been any additional circulation of gold since?— None 
whatever; the people dislike gold.”— 3450. The sum of about 
£900,000 in gold, which the Scottish banks are compelled to 
keep since 1845, can only be injurious in his opinion and “absorbs 
unprofitably so much of the capital of Scotland." 

Furthermore, Anderson, Director of the Union Bank of Scot- 
land: “3588. 'Ilie only pressure upon the Bank of England by 
the banks in Scotland for gold was for foreign exchanges? -^It 
was; and that is not to be relieved by holding gold in Edin- 
burg." — “3590. Having the same amount of securities in the 
Bank of England" [or in the private banks of England] “we 
have the same power that we had before of making a drain upon 
the Bank of England.” 

Finally, wo quote an article from the Economist (Wilson): 
“The Scotch bai^s keep unemployed amounts of cash with their 

• English sdition: Vol. II, pp. 233-34.-Ed. 
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London agents; these keep them in the Bank of England. This 
gives to the Scotch banks, within the limits of these amounts, 
command over the metal reserve of the Bank, and hero it is always 
in the place where it is needed, when foreign payments are to 
be made. ”^This system was disturbed by the Act of 1845: In 
consequence of the Act of 1845 for Scotland “of late a large drain 
of the coin of the Bank has taken place, to supply a mere contin- 
gent demand in Scotland, which may never occur.... Since that 
period there has been a large sum uniformly locked up in Scotland, 
and another considerable sum constantly travelling back and 
forward between London and Scotland. If a period arrives when 
a Scotch bank expects an increased demand for its notes, a box 
of gold is brought down from London; when this period is past, 
the same box, generally unopened, is sent back to London.” 
{Economist, October 23, 1847 [pp. 1214-1215].) 

(And what does the father of the Bank Act, banker Samuel 
Jones Loyd, alia.« Lord Overstone, say to all this? 

Already in 1848 he repeated before the Lords’ Committee on 
Commercial Distress that “pressure, and a high rate of iDtere.st 
caused by the want of sufficient capitai, cannot be relieved by 
an extra is.sue of bank-notes” (1514), in spite of the fact that 
the mere authority to increase the note issue, given by the Govern- 
ment ’s Letter of October 25, 1847, had sufficed to take the edge 
off the crisis. 

He holds to the view that “the high rate of interest and the 
depression of the manufacturing interests was the necessary 
result of the diminution of the material capital applicable to 
manufacturing and trading purposes” (1604). And yet the de- 
pressed condition of the manufacturing industry had for months 
consisted in material commodity-capital filling the warehouses 
to overflowing and being actually unsaleable; so that for precise- 
ly this reason, material productive capital lay wholly or partly 
idle, in order not to produce still more unsaleable commodity- 
capital. 

And before the Bank Committee of 1857 he says: “By strict 
sad prompt adherence to the principles of the Act of 1844, every- 
thing has passed off with regularity and ease, the monetary system 
is safe and unshaken, the prosperity of the country is undisputed, 
the public confidence in the wisdom of the Act of 1844 is daily 
gaining strength, and if the Committee wish for further practical 
illustration of the soundness of the principles on which it rests, 
or of the beneficial results which it has ensured, the true and 
sufficient answer to the Committee is, look around you, look at 
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Ihe presont slate of Uie trade of this country, ... look at the 
contentment of the people, look at the wealth and prosperity 
which pervades every class of the community, and then havioj^ 
done so, the Committee may be fairly called upon to decide 
whether they will interfere with the continuance of an Act under 
which those results have been developed." (B. G. 1857, Nu. 
4189.) 

To this song of praise by Overstone before the Committee on 
July 14, the anlistrophe was given on November 12 of the same 
year in the shape of a letter to the Bank’s management, in wliicli 
the government suspended the miracle-working law of 1844 to 
save what could still be saved.— f. £.] 



CHAPTER XXXV 

PRECIOUS METAL AND RATE OF EXCilANGL 


I. MOVEMENT OF THE GOLD RESERVE 


ll should be noted in regard to the acrumulation of notes in 
limes of stringency, that it is a repetition of the hoarding of 
precious metal as used to take plare in Iroubleil times in the 
most primitive conditions of society The Act of 1844 is interest- 
ing in Its operation because it seeks to transform all precious 
metal existing lu the country into a circul iting medium, it seeks 
to equate a drain of gold with a contrretron of the circulating 
medium and a return flow of gold with an expansion of the cir- 
culating medium. As a result, the experiment pru\ed the contrary 
to be the case. With a single exception, which we shall mention 
shortly, the quantity of circulating notes of the Bank ol hoiflaad 
has never, since i844, reached the maximum v^hich it ud<? author- 
ised to issue. The crisis of 1857 proveii on the other hand that 
^ i^oder lertain enumstdaie- 

forfh^m’n " distinction should be made between the baik and 
any^eJir-STl *‘^**»» ® •'e8‘on which does mil {rodu.e 

of Kold anrf^ «i U»e one hand, and on the other, the flow 
other coXr “ ^^^dncUoo to various 
“"tong them. 


countries and the distribution of this additional miial 


niadeThJ’** 1 ?°’** Califirnia and \»stralia 

19lh ceni. * f*lt» the supply since the beginning of the 

for aenpr.*!*^^ Munced only for the replacement of worn out (oins 
to Asia ** •rticlea of luxury, and for the export of silver 
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However, in the first place, silver exports to Asia have since 
increased extraordinarily, owing to the Asiatic trade of America 
and Europe.„The silver exported from Europe was largely re- 
placed by the additional supply of gold. Secondly, a portion of the 
newly imported gold was absorbed by internal money circulation. 
It is estimated that up to 1857 about 30 million in gold were 
added to England’s internal circulation.** Furthermore, the 
average level of metal reserves in all the central banks of Europe 
and America increased since 1844. The expansion of domestic 
money circulation resulted at the same time in bank reserves 
growing more rapidly in the period of stagnation following upon 
the panic, because of the larger quantity of gold coins thrust 
out of domestic circulation and immobilised. Finally, the con- 
sumption of precious metal for luxury articles increased since 
the discovery of new gold deposits as a consequence of the 
increased wealth. 

Secondly, precious metal flows back and forth between countries 
which do not produce any gold or silver, the same country con- 
tinually importing, and also exporting. It is only the prepon- 
derance of this movement in one or another direction which, in 
the final analysis, determines whether a drain or an augmenta- 
tion has taken place, since the mere oscillations and frequently 
parallel movements largely neutralise one another. But for this 
reason, in so far as the result is concerned, the continuity and, 
in the main, the parallel course of both movements is overlooked. 
A greater import or a greater export of precious metal is always 
integrated to be solely the effect and expression of the relation 
between the im ports and exports of commodities, whereas it is 

The effect this had on the money-market is indicated by the foIIoviuK 
testimony of Newmarch: *1509. At the dose of 1853, there was a considenble 
apprehension in the public mind, and in September of that year the Bank 
ot England raised its discount on three occasions.... In the early part of 
October there was a considerable degree of apprehension and alarm in the 
public mind. That apprehension and alarm was relieved to a very great ex- 
tent before the end of November, and was almost wholly removed, in con- 
sequence of the arrival of nearly £5,000,000 of treasure from Australia.... 
The same thing happened in the autumn of 1854, by tbe arrival in the months 
of October and November of nearly £6,000,000 of treasure. The same thing 
happened again in the autumn of 1855, which we know was a period of excite- 
ment and alarm, by tbe arrivak, in tbe three months of September, Octo- 
ber and November, of nearly £8,000,000 of treasure; and then at the cl(^ 
of last year, 1856, we find exactly tbe same occurrence. In truth, I might 
appeal to the observation almost of any member of the Committee, whether 
the natural and complete solvent to which we have TOt into tbe habit ol 
looking for any financial pressure, is not tbe arrival oi a gold ship” IB. A. 
1857]. 
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simultBBeously indicative of the relation between exports and 
imports of precious metal itself, quite independent of commodity 
trade. * 

Thirdly^ the preponderance of imports over exports, and vice 
versa, is measured on the whole by the increase or decrease in 
metal reserves of the central banks. The greater or lesser preci- 
sion of this criterion naturally depends primarily on the degree 
of centralisation of the banking business in general. For on this 
depends the extent that precious metal in general accumulated 
in the so-called national banks represents the national metal 
reserve. But assuming this to be the case, the criterion is not 
accurate because an additional import may be absorbed under 
certain circumstances by domestic circulation and the growing 
consumption of gold and silver in producing luxury articles; 
furthermore, because without additional import, a withdrawal 
of gold coin for domestic circulation could take place, and thus 
the metal reserve could decrease even without a simultaneous 
increase in exports. 

Fourthly, an export of metal assumes the aspect of a drain 
when the movement of decrease continues for a long time, so that 
the decrease represents a tendency of movement and depresses 
the metal reserve of the bank considerably below its average 
level, down to approximately its average minimum. This mini- 
mum is more or less arbitrarily fixed, in so far as it is differently 
determined in every individual case by legislation concerning 
backing for the cashing of notes, etc. Concerning the quantita- 
tive limits which such a drain can reach in England, Newmarch 
testified before the Committee on B. A. 1857, Evidence No. 1494: 
“Judging from experience, it is very unlikely that the efflux 
of treasure arising from any (»cillation in the foreign trade will 
proceed beyond £3,000,000 or £4,000,000.” —In 1847, the lowest 
gold reserve level of the Bank of England, occurring on October 
23, showed a decrease of £5,198,156 as compared with that of 
December 26, 1846, and a decrease of £6,453,748 as compared 
with the highest level of 1846 (August 29). 

Fifthly, the determination of the metal reserve of the so-called 
national banks, a determination, however, which does not by 
itself regulate the magnitude of this metal hoard, for it can grow 
solely by the paralysis of domestic and foreign trade, is three- 
fold: 1) reserve fund for international payments, in otW words, 
i^rve fund of world-money; 2) reserve fund for alternately 
expanding and contracting domestic metal circulation; 3) reserve 
fund for the payment of deposits and for the convertibility of 
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Dotes (this is connected with the function of the bank and has 
nothing to do with the functions of money as such). The reserve 
fund can, therefore, also be influenced by conditions which 
affect every one of these three functions. Thus, as an international 
fund it can be influenced by the balance of payments, no matter 
by what factors the latter may be determined and whatever its 
relation to the balance of trade may be. As a reserve fund for 
domestic metal circulation it can be influenced by the latter’s 
expansion or contraction. The third function—that of a security 
fund— doe.s not, admittedly, determine the independent move- 
ment of the metal reserve, but has a two-fold effect. If notes are 
issued which replace metallic money (also including silver coins 
in countries where silver is a measure of value) in domestic cir- 
culation. the function of the reserve fund under 2) drops away. 
And a portion of the precious metal, which served to perforin 
this function, will for a long time find its way abroad. In this 
case metallic coins are not withdrawn for domestic circulation, 
and thus the temporary augmentation of the metal reserve by 
immobilising a part of the circulating coined metal simultaneously 
falls away. Furthermore, if a minimum metal reserve must be 
maintained under all circumstances for the payment of deposits 
and for the convertibility of notes, this affects in its own way 
the results of a drain or return flow of gold; it affects that part of 
the reserve which the bank is obliged to maintain under all 
circumstances, or that part which it seeks to get rid of as useless 
at certain times. If the circulation were purely metallic and the 
banking system concentrated, the bank would likewise have to 
consider its metal reserve as security for the payment of its 
deposits, and a drain of metal could cause a panic such as was 
witnessed in Hamburg in 1857. 

Sixthly, with the exception of perhaps 1837, the real crisis 
always broke out only after a change in the rates of exchange, 
that is, as soon as the import of precious metal had again gained 
preponderance over its export. 

In 1825, the real crash came after the drain on gold had ceased. 
In 1839, there was a drain on gold, but it did not bring about a 
crash. In 1847, the drain on gold ceased in April and the crash 
came in October. In 1857, the drain on gold to foreign countries 
had ceased in early November, and the crash did not come until 
later that same month. 

This is particularly evident in the crisis of 1847, when the drain 
on gold ceased in April after causing a slight preliminary crisis, 
and the real business crisis did not come until October. 
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The following testimony was pxesented at the Secret Committee 
of the House of Lords on Commercial Distress, 1848. This evidence 
was not printed until 1857 (also cited as C. D. 1848/57). 

Evidence of Tooke: In April 1847, a stringency arose, which, 
strictly speaking, equalled a panic, but was of relatively short 
duration and not accompanied by any commercial failures of 
importance. In October the stringency was far more intensive 
than at any time during April, an almost unheard-of number 
of commercial failures taking place (2996).— In April the rates 
of exchange, particularly with America, compelled us to export 
a cpnsiderable amount of gold in payment for unusually large 
imports; only by an extreme effort did tbe Bank stop the drain and 
drive the rates higher (2997). — In October the rates of exchange 
favoured England (2998). — The change in the rates of exchange 
had begun in the third week of April (3000).— They fluctuated in 
July and August; since the beginning of August they always 
favoured England (3001). — The drain on gold in August arose 
from a demand for internal circulation (30031. 

J. Morris, Governor of the Bank of England: Although the rate 
of exchange favoured England since August 1847, and an import 
of gold had taken place in consequence, the bullion reserve of 
the Bank decreased. “£2,200,000 went out into the country in 
consequence of the internal demand” (137). — This is explained 
on the one hand by an increased employment of labourers in 
railway construction, and on the other by the “circumstance of 
the bankers wishing to provide themselves with gold in times of 
distress” (147). 

Palmer, ex -Governor and a Director of the Bank of England 
since 1811: “684. During the whole period from the middle of 
April 1847 to the day of withdrawing the restrictive clause in 
the Act of 1844 the foreign exchanges were in favour of this 
country. ” 

The drain of bullion, which created an independent money 
panic in April 1847 was here therefore, as always, but a precursor 
of the crisis, and a turn had already taken place before it broke 
out. In 1839, a heavy drain of bullion took place for grain, etc., 
while business was strongly depressed, but there was no crisis or 
money panic. 

Seventhly, as soon as general crises have spent themselves, 
gold and silver — leaving aside the inflow of new precious metal 
from the producing countries — distribute themselves once more 
in the proportions in which they existed in a state of equilibrium 
ns individual hoards of the various countries. Other conditions 
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being equal, the relative magnitude of a hoard in each country 
will be determined by the role of that country in the world-market. 
They flow from the country which had more than its normal 
share to those with less than a normal amount. These movements 
of outgoing and incoming metal merely restore the original 
distribution among the various national reserves. This redistri- 
bution, however, is brought about by the effects of various cir- 
cumstances, which will be taken up in our treatment of rates 
of exchange. As soon as the normal distribution is once more 
restored— l^inning with this moment— a stage of growth sets in 
and then again a drain. [This last statement applies, of course, 
only to England, as the centre of the world money-market.— 
F. E.] 

Eighthly^ a drain of metal is generally the symptom of a change 
in the state of foreign trade, and this change in turn is a pre- 
monition that conditions are again approaching a crisis.** 

Ninthly, the balance of payments can favour Asia against 
Europe and America.** 


An import of precious metal takes place mainly during two 
periods. On the one hand, it takes place in the first phase of a 
low interest rate, which follows upon a crisis and reflects a restric 
tion of production; and then in the second phase, when the interest 
rate rises, but before it attains its average level. This is the 
phase during which returns come quickly, commercial credit is 
abundant, and,therefoie the demand for loan capital does not 
grow in proportion to the expansion of production. In both phases, 
with loan capital relatively abundant, the superfluous a Id:tion 
of capital existing in the form of gold and silver, i.e., a form in 
which it can primarily serve only as loan capital, must seriously 


** According to Newmarch, a drain of gold to foreign countries can arise 
from three causes: 1) from purely commercial conditions, that is, if imports 
have exceeded exports, as was the case in 1836 to 1844, and again in 1847- 
prineipally a heavy import of grain; 2) in order to secure the means for in- 
vesting English Mpital in foreign countries, as in 1857 for railways in India, 
and 3) for definite expenditures abroad, as in 1853 and 1854 for war pur- 
poses in the Orient. 

^ 1918. Newmarch. “When you combine India and China, when you 

bring into account the transactions between India and Australia, and the 
still mom impo^nt transactions between China and the United States, the 
trade being a triangular one, and the adjustment taking place through us... 
then it is true that the balance of trade was not merely against this country, 
but against Prance,- and against the United States.”— (B. A. 1857.) 
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affect the rate of interest and concomitantly the atmosphere of 
business in general. 

On the other hand, a drain, a continued and heary export of 
precious metal, takes place as soon as returns no longer flow, 
markets are overstocked, and an illusory prosperity is maintained 
only by means of credit; in other words, as soon as a greatly 
increased demand for loan capital exists and the interest rate, 
therefore, has reached at least its average level. Under such 
circumstances, which are reflected precisely in a drain of precious 
metal, the effect of continued withdrawal of capital, in a form in 
which it exists directly as loanable money-capital, is considerably 
intensified. This must have a direct influence on the interest 
rate. But instead of restricting credit transactions, the rise in 
interest rate extends them and leads to an over-straining of all 
their resources. This period, therefore, precedes the crash. 

Newmarch is asked, B. A. 1857: “1520. But then the volume 
of bills in circulation increases with the rate of discount?— It 
seems to do bo" — “1522. In quiet ordinary times the ledger is 
the real instrument of exchange; but when any difficulty arises; 
when, for example, under such circumstances as 1 have suggested, 
there is a rise in the bank-rate of discount ... then the transactions 
naturally resolve th«>mselves into drawing bills of exchange, 
those bills of exchange being not only more convenient as regards 
legal proof of the transaction which has taken place, but also 
being more convenient in order to effect purchases elsewhere, 
and being pre-eminently convenient as a means of credit by 
which capital can be raised. "—Furthermore, as soon as somewhat 
threatening conditions induce the bank to raise its discount 
rate— whereby the probability exists at the same time that the 
bank will cut down the running time of the bills to be discounted 
by it— the general apprehension spreads that this will rise in 
crescendo. Everyone, and above all the credit swindler, will 
therefore strive to discount the future and have as many means 
ol credit as possible at his command at the given time. These 
reasons, then, amount to this: it is not that the mere quantity 
of imported or exported precious metal as such which makes 
its influence felt, but that it exerts its effect, firstly, by virtue 
of the specific character of precious metal as capital in money- 
form, and secondly, by acting like a feather which, when added 
to the weight on the scales, suffices to tip the oscillating balance 
definitely to one side; it acts because it arises under conditions 
when any addition decides in favour of one or the other side. 
Without these grounds, it would be quite inexplicable why a 
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drain of gold amoimting to, say, £5,000,000 to £8,000, 000— 
and this is the limit of experience to date— should have any 
appreciahle effect. This small decrease or increase of capital, which 
seems insignificant even compared to the £70 million in gold 
which circulate on an average in England, is really a negligibly 
small magnitude when compared to production of such volume 
as that of the English.** But it is precisely the development of 
the credit and ^hanking system, which tends, on the one hand, 
to press all money-capital into the service of production (or 
what amounts to the same thing, to transform all money income 
into capital), and which, on the other hand, reduces the metal 
reserve to a minimum in a certain phase of the cycle, so that it 
can no longer perform the functions for which it is intended— 
it is the developed credit and banking system which creates 
this over-sensitiveness of the whole organism. At lees developed 
stages of production, the decrease or increase of the hoard below 
or above its average level is a relatively insignificant matter. 
Similarly, on the other hand, even a very considerable drain 
of gold is relatively ineffective if it does not occur in the critical 
period of the industrial cycle. 

In the given explanation we have not considered cases in 
which a drain of gold takes place as a result of crop failures, etc. 
In such cases the large and sudden disturbance of the equilibrium 
of production, which is expressed by this drain, requires no fur- 
ther explanation as to its effect. This effect is that much greater 
the more such a disturbance occurs in a period when production 
is in full swing. 

We have also omitted from consideration the function of the 
metal reserve as a security for bank-note convertibility and as 
the pivot of the entire credit system. The central bank is the pivot 
of the credit system. And the metal reserve, in turn, is the pivot 
of the bank.** The change-over from the credit system to the 
monetary system is necessary, as I have already shown in Book I 

**See, for inatanco, the ridiculooa reply of Weguelin (B. A. 1857]. 
where be states that a drain of Ive million in gold is so much capital 
less, and thua attempts to explain certain phenomena which do not 
take place when there is an infinitely greater increase in prices or deprecia- 
tion, ezpanmon or contraction of real mdnstrial capital. On the other band, 
it is just as ridiculous to attempt to explain these phenomena directly as 
symptoms of an expansion or eontraetion of the mam of real capital (con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of its material elements). , , 

u Newmarch (B. A. 1857); *1364. The reserve of bnllion in the Bank oi 
England is, in truth, the central rsaerve or hoard of treasure upon which the 
^ole trade of the chantry is made to tom; all the other banks in the coon- 
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(Kap. Ill)* in discussing means of payment. That the greatest 
sacrifices of real wealth are necessary to maintain the metallic 
basis in a critical moment has been admitted by both Tooke 
and Loyd-Overstone. The controversy revolves merely round a 
plus or a minus, and round the more or less rational treatment of 
the inevitable.^* A certain quantity of metal, insignificant com- 
pared with the total production, is admitted to be the pivotal 

f ioint of the system. Hence the superb theoretical dualism, aside 
rom the appalling manifestation of this characteristic that it 
possesses as the pivotal point during crises. So long as enlightened 
eapnomy treats “of capital” ex professo, it looks down upon gold 
and silver with the greatest disdain, considering them as the 
most indifferent and useless form of capital. But as soon as it 
treats of the banking system, everything is reversed, and gold 
and silver become capital par excellence, for whose preservation 
every other form of capital and labour is to be sacrificed. But how 
are gold and silver distinguished from other forms of wealth^ 
Not by the magnitude of their value, for this is determined by 
the quantity of labour incorporated in them; but by the fact 
that they represent independent incarnations, expressions of the 
social character of wealth. (The wealth of society exists only as 
the wealth of private individuals, who are its private owner* 
It preserves its social character only in that these individuals 
mutually exchange qualitatively different use-values for the 
satisfaction of their wants. Under capitalist production they can 
do so only by means of money. Thus the wealth of the individual 
is realised as social wealth only through the medium of rnone^ 
It is in money, in this thing, that the social nature of this wealth 
is incarnated.—/'. E. ] This social existence of wealth therefore 
assumes the aspect of a world beyond, of a thing, matter, commod- 
ity. alongside of and external to the real elements of social 
wealth. So long as production is in a state of flux this is forgotten 
Credit, likewise a social form of wealth, crowds out money and 
usurps its place. It is faith in the social character of production 

try look to the Bank of England aa the central hoard or reservoir from which 
they are to draw their reserve of coin; and it is upon that hoard or reservoir 
that the action of the foreign exchanges always falls." 

* English edition: Vol. I, Ch. Ill, pp 137-38.— Ed. 

1 * "Practically, then, both Mr. Tooke and Mr. Loyd would meet an addi- 
tional demand for gold ... by an early ... contraction of credit by raising 
the rate of interest, and restricting advances of capital.... But the principles 
of Mr. Loyd lead to certain [legal] restrictions and regulations which... 
produce the most serious inconvenience." (Eeonomitt (December 11 ], 1847, 
P- 1418.) 
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which allows the money-form of products to assume the aspect 
of something that is only evanescent and ideal, something merely 
imaginative. But as soon as credit is shaken— and this phase 
of necessity always appears in the modem industrial cycle— all 
the real wealth is to be actually and suddenly transformed into 
money, into gold and silver— a mad demand, which, however, 
grows necessarily out of the system itself. And all the gold and 
silver which is supposed to satisfy these enormous demands 
amounts to but a few millions in the vaults of the Bank.*^ 

Among the effects of the gold drain, then, the fact that produc- 
tion as social production is not really subject to social control, 
is strikingly emphasised by the existence of the social form of 
wealth as a thing external to it. The capitalist system of produc- 
tion, in fact, has this feature in common with former systems of 
production. In so far as they are based on trade in commodities 
and private exchange. But only in the capitalist system of pro- 
duction does this become apparent in the most striking and 
grotesque form of absurd contradiction and paradox, because, in 
the first place, production for direct use-value, for consumption 
by the producers themselves, is most completely eliminated 
under the capitalist system, so that wealth exists only as a social 
process expressed as the intertwining of production and circula- 
tion; and secondly, with the development of the credit system, 
capitalist production continually strives to overcome the metal 
barrier, which is simultaneously a material and imaginative 
barrier of wealth and its movement, but again and again it breaks 
its back on this 'barrier. 

In the crisis, the demand is made that all bills of exchange, 
securities and commodities shall be simultaneously convertible 
into bank money, and all this bank money, in turn, into gold. 

II. THE RATE OF EXCHANGE 

(The rate of exchange is known to be the barometer for the 
international movement of money metals. If England has more 
payments to make to Germany than Germany to England, the 
price of marks, expressed in sterling, rises in London, and the 

** “You quite agree that there is no mode by which yon can modify the 
demand for bnllion except by raising the rate of interest?”— Chapman (a^ 
sociate member of the great bill-brokers' firm of Oversnd, Gnmey fi Co. |: 
”1 should say so.... When our bullion falls to a certain point, we had better 
sound the tocsin at once and say we are drooping, and every man ending 
money abroad must do it at bis own peril. ” (B. A. 1857, Evidence No. 5057.) 
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price of sterling, expressed in marks, falls in Hamburg and 
Berlin. If this preponderance of England's payment obligations 
towards Germany is not balanced again, for instance, by a pre- 
ponderance of purchases by Germany in England, the sterling 
price of bilb of exchange in marks on Germany must rise to the 
point where it will pay to send metal (gold coin or bullion) from 
England to Germany in payment of obligations, instead of send- 
ing bilb of exchange. This b the typical course of events. 

If this export of precious metal assumes a larger scope and lasts 
for a longer period, then the English bank reserve b affected, and 
the English money-market, particularly the Bank of England, 
i^st take protective measures. These consist mainly, as we have 
already seen, in raising the interest rate. When the drain on 
gold is considerable, the money-market as a rule becomes tight, 
that is, the demand for loan capital in the form of money signifi- 
cantly exceeds the supply and the higher interest rate follows 
quite naturally from this; the discount rate fixed by the Bank 
of England corresponds to this situation and asserts itself on the 
market. However there are cases when the drain on bullion is 
due to other than ordinary combinations of business transactions 
(for instance, loans to foreign states, investment of capital m 
foreign countries, etc.}, and the London money-market as such 
does not justify an effective rise in the interest rate; the Bank 
of England must then first “make money scarce,” as the phrase 
goes, through heavy loans in the “open market” and thus arti- 
ficially create a situation which justifies, or renders necessary, 
a rbe in the interest rate; such a manoeuvre becomes more dif- 
ficult from year to year. —F. E. ] 

How this raising of the interest rate affects the rates of exchange 
is shown by the following testimony before the Committee of the 
Lower House concerning bank legislation in 1857 (quoted as 
B. A. or B. C. 1857). 

John Stuart Mill: “2176. When there is a state of commercial 
difficulty there is always ... a considerable fall in the price of se- 
curities ... foreigners send over to buy railway shares in this coun- 
try, or English holders of foreign railway shares sell their foreign 
railway shares abroad ... thei*e is so much transfer of bullion pre- 
vented.”— “2182. A large and rich class of bankers and dealers 
in securities, through whom the equalisation of the rate of interest 
and the equalisation of commercial pressure between different 
countries usually takes place ... are always on the look out to 
buy securities which are likely to rise.... The place for them to 
buy securities will be the country which is sending bullion away. ” 
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—“2184. These investments of capital took place to a very con- 
siderable extent in 1847, to a sufficient extent to have relieved 
the drain considerably. " 

J. G. Hubl>ard, ex-Governor, and a Director of the Bank of 
England since 1838: “2545. There are great quantities of European 
securities ... which have a European currency in all the different 
money-markets, and those bonds, as soon as their value is ... 
reduced by 1 or 2^er cent in one market, are immediately purchased 
for transmission to those markets where their value is still unim- 
paired.” — “2565. Are not foreign countries considerably in debt 
to the merchants of this country?— Very largely."— “2566. There- 
fore, the cashment of those debts might be sufficient to account 
for a very large accumulation of capital in this country?— In 
1847, the ultimate restoration of our position was effected by our 
striking off so many millions previously due by America, and so 
many millions due by Russia to this country. ” [At the same time, 
England owed these same countries “so and so many millions” for 
grain and also did not fail to “draw a line” through the greater 
portion of these millions via the bankruptcy of the English 
debtors. See the report on Bank Acts, 1857, Chapter XXX, p. 31* 
above.— f. E.]— “2572. In 1847, the exchange between this 
country and St. Petersburg was \ery high. When the Government 
Letter came out authorising the Bank to issue irrespectively of 
the limitation of £14,000,000 [above and beyond the gold 
reserve— E. E.], the stipulation was that the rate of discount 
should be 8%. At that moment, with the then rate of discount, it 
was a profitable .operation to order gold to be dipped from St. 
Petersburg to London and on its arrival to lend it at 8% up to the 
maturity of the three months’ bills drawn against the purchase 
of gold.”— "2573. In all bullion operations there are many points 
to be taken into consideration; thore is the rate of exchange and 
the rate of int^est, which is available for the investment during 
the period of the maturity of the bill [drawn against it — F . E.]." 

RATE OF EXCHANGE WITH ASU 

The following points are important because, on the one hand, 
they diow how England recoups its losses when its rate of exchange 
with Asia is unfavourable, at the expense of other countries, whose 
imports from Asia are paid through En^iah middlemen. On the 
other hand, they are important because Mr. Wilson once again 


* Present edition: p. 493.— Ed. 
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makes the foolidi attempt here to identify the effect of the export 
of precious metal on the rates of exchange with the effect of the 
export of capital in general upon these rates; Uie export being in 
both cases not as a means of paying or buying, but for capital in- 
vestment. In the first place, it goes without saying that whether 
so many millions of pounds sterling are sent to India in precious 
metal or iron rails, to be invested in railways there, these are merely 
two different forms of transferring the same amount of capital 
to another country; namely, a transfer which does not enter the 
calculation of ordinary mercantile business, and for which the 
exporting country expects no other return than the future annual 
revenue from the income of these railways. If this export is made 
in the form of precious metal, it will exert a direct influence upon 
the money-market and with it upon the interest rate of the country 
exporting this precious metal; if not necessarily under all circum- 
stances, then under the previously outlined conditions, since it is 
precious metal and as such is directly loanable money-capital and 
the basis of the entire money system. Similarly, this export also 
directly affects the rate of exdiange. Precious metal is exported 
only for the reason, and to the e.itent, that bills of exchange, say 
on India, which are offered in the London money-market, do not 
suffice to make these extra remittances. In other words, there is 
a demand for Indian bills of exchange which exceeds their supply, 
and so the rates turn for a time against England, not because it 
IS in debt to India, but because it has to send extraordinary sums 
to India. In the long run, such a shipment of precious metal to 
India must have the effect of increasing the Indian demand for 
Englidi commodities, because it indirectly increases the consum- 
ing power of India for European goods. But if the capital is dipped 
in the form of rails, etc., it cannot have any influence on the 
rates of exchange, since India has no return payment to make for 
It. Precisely for this reason, it need not have any influence on the 
money-market. Wilson seeks to establish the existence of such an 
influence by declaring that such an extra expenditure would bring 
about an additional demand for money accommodation and would 
thus influence the interest rate. This may be the case; but to main- 
tain that it must take placn under all circumstances is totally 
wrong. No matter where the rails are diipped and whether laid 
on English or Indian soil, they represent nothing but a definite 
expansion of English production in a particular sphere. To con- 
tend that an expansion of production, even within very broad 
limits, cannot take place without driving up the interest rate, 
is absurd. Money accommodation, i.e., the amount of business 
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transacted which includes credit operations, may grow; but these 
credit operations can increase while the interest rate remains un- 
changed. This was actually the case during the railway mania 
in England in the forties. The interest rate did not rise. And 
it is evident that, so far as actual capital is concerned, in this 
case commodities, the effect on the money-market will be just 
the same, whether these commodities are destined for foreign 
countries or for domestic consumption. It could only make a 
difference when capital investments by England in foreign coun- 
tries exerted a restraining influence upon its commercial exports, 
i.e., exports for which payment must be made, thus giving rise 
to a return flow, or to the extent that these capital investments 
are already general symptoms indicating the over-expansion of 
credit and the initiation of swindling operations. 

In the following, Wilson puts the questions and Newmarch 
replies. 

“1786. On a former day you stated, with reference to the demand 
for silver for the East, that you believed that the exchanges with 
Inlia were in favour of this country, notwithstanding the large 
amount of bullion that is continually transmitted to the East; 
have you any ground for supposing the exchanges to be in favour 
of this country?— Yes, I have.... I find that the real value of 
the exports from the United Kingdom to India in 1851 was 
£7,420,000; to that is to be added the amount of India House 
drafts, that is, the funds drawn from India by the East India 
Company for the purpose of their own expenditure. Those drafts 
in that year ainounted to £3,200,000, making, therefore, the 
total export from the United Kingdom to India £10,620,000. 
In 1855 ... the actual value of the export of goods from the United 
Kingdom had risen to £10,350,000 and the India House drafts 
were £3,700,000, making, therefore, the total export from this 
country £14,050,000. Now as regards 1851, I believe there are 
no means of stating what was the real value of the import of 
goods from India to this country, but in 1854 and 1855 we have 
a statement of the real value; in 1855, the total real value of the 
imports of goods from India to this country was £12,670,000 and 
that sum, compared with the £14,050,000 I have mentioned, left 
a balance in favour of the United Kingdom, as regards the direct 
trade between the two countries, of £1,380,000” [B. A. 1857], 

Thereupon Wilson remarks that the rates of exchange are also 
affected by indirect commerce. For instance, exports from India 
to Australia ancl North America are covered by drafts on Lon- 
don, and therefore affect the rate of exchange just as though the 
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commodities had gone directly from India to England. Fur- 
thermore, when India and China are considered together, the bal- 
ance is against England, since China has constantly to make heavy 
payments to India for opium, and England has to fbake payments 
to China, so that the sums go by this circuitous route to India 
(1787, 1788). 

1791. Wilson now asks if the effect on the rates of exchange 
will not be the same whether capital “went in the form of iron 
rails and locomotives, or whether it went in the form of coin.” 
Newmarch correctly answers: The £12 million which have been 
sent during the last few years to India for railway construction 
served to purchase an annuity which India has to pay at regular 
intervals to England. “But as far as r^ards the immediate oper- 
ation on the bullion market, the investments of the £12 million 
would only be operative as far as bullion was required to be 
sent out for actual money disbursements.” 

1797. [Weguelin asks:] “If no return is made for this iron 
(rails), bow can it be said to affect the exchanges?— I do not 
think that that part of the expenditure which is sent out in the 
form of commodities affects the v,omputation of the exchange.... 
The computation of the exchange between two countries is affect- 
ed, one might say. solely by the quantity of obligations or bills 
offering in one country, as compared with the quantity offering 
in the other country against it; that is the rationale of the ex- 
change. Now, as regards the transmission of those £12,000,000, 
the money in the first place is subscribed in this country ... now, 
if the nature of the transaction was such that the whole of that 
£12,000,000 was required to be laid down in Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras in treasure ... a sudden demand would very violently 
operate upon the price of silver, and upon the exchange, just 
the same as if the India Company were to give notice tomorrow 
that their drafts were to be raised from £3,000,000 to £12,000,000. 
But half of those £12,000,000 is spent ... in buying commodities 
in this country ... iron rails and timber, and other materials ... 
It is an expenditure in this (.ountry of the capital of this country 
for a particular kind of commodity to be sent out to India, and 
there is an end of it."— “1798. [Weguelin:] But the production 
of those articles of iron and timber necessary for the railways 
produces a large consumption of foreign articles, which might 
affect the exchange?— Certainly.” 

Wilson now thinks that iron represents labour to a large extent, 
and that the wage paid for this labour largely represents imported 
goods (1799), and then questions further: 
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**1801. But speaking quite generally, it would have the effect 
of turning the exchanges against this country if you sent abroad 
the articles which were produced by the consumption of the 
imported articles without receiving any remittance for them 
eiUier in the shape of produce or otherwise?— That principle is 
exactly what took place in this country during the time of the 
great railway expenditure [1845]. For three or four or five years, 
you spent upon railways £30,000,000, nearly the whole of which 
went in the payment of wages. You sustained in three years a 
larger population employM in constructing railways, and 
locomotives, and carriages, and stations than you employed in 
the whole of the factory districts. The people ... spent those wages 
in buying tea and sugar and spirits and other foreign commodi- 
ties; those commodities were imported; but it was a fact, that 
during the time this great expenditure was going on the foreign 
exchanges between this country and other countries were not 
matmially deranged. Thm-e was no efflux of bullion, on the con- 
trary, there was rather an influx.” 

1W2. Wilson insists that with an equalised trade balance and 
par rates between England and India the extra shipment of iron 
and locomotives **would affect the exchanges with India. ” New- 
mardi cannot see it that way so long as the rails are sent out as 
capital investment and India has no payment to make for them 
in one form or another; he adds: **1 agree with the principle that no 
one country can have permanently against itself an adverse state 
ct exi^ange with all the other countries, with which it deals; an 
adverse exdian^ with one country necessarily produces a favour- 
able exchange with another. ’’—Wilson retorts with this triviality: 
**1803. But would not a transfer of capital be the same whether 
it was sent in one form or another? — ^As regards the obligation 
it would.” — ”1804. Ibe effect therefore of making railways in 
India, whether you send bullion or whether you send materials, 
would be the same upon the capital-market here in increasing 
the value of capital as if the whole was sent out in bullion?” 

If iron prices did not rise, it was in any case proof that the 
*‘valne” of "capital ” contained in the rails had not been increased. 
What we are here concerned with is the value of money-capital, 
i.e., the interest rate. Wilson would like to identify money-capital 
with capital in general. The simple fact is essentially that 12 mil- 
lion were subs^ibed in En^and for Indian railways. This is a 
matter which has nothing directly to do with the rates of exchange, 
and Ae deeigniijtion of the £12 million is also the same to the 
money-mariiet. If the money-market is in good shape, it need 
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not produce any effect at all on it, just as the English railway 
su^riptions in 1844 and 1845 left the money-market unaffected. 
If the money-market is already in somewhat difficult straits, 
the interest rate mig^t indeed be affected bv it, but certainly 
only in an upward direction, and this, according to Wilson’s 
theory, would favourably affect the rates of exchange for Eng- 
land, that is, it would work against the tendency to export 
precious metal; if not to India, then to some other country. Mr. 
Wilson jumps from one thing to another. In Question 1802 it 
is the rates of exchange that are supposed to be affected, and in 
Que^ion 1804 the “value of capital " —which are two very differ- 
ent things. The interest rate may affect the rates of exchange, 
and the rates of exchange may affect the interest rate, but the 
latter can be stable while the rates of exchange fluctuate, and 
the rates of exchange can be stable while the interest rate fluctu- 
ates. Wilson cannot get it through bis head that the mere form 
in which capital is shipped abroad makes such a difference in 
the effect, i.e., that the difference in the form of capital is of 
such importance, and particularly its money-form, which runs 
very much counter to enlightened economy Newmarch replies 
to Wilson one-sidedly in that he does not indicate that he has 
jumped so suddenly and without reason from rate of exchange to 
interest rate. Newmarch answers Question 1804 with uncertainty 
and equivocation: “No doubt, if there is a demand for £12,000,000 
to be raised, it is immaterial, as regards the general rate of inter- 
est, whether that £12 million is required to be sent in bullion or 
m materials. I think, however’’ [a fine transition, this “how- 
ever”, when he intends to say the exact opposite] “it is not quite 
immaterial" [it is immaterial, but, nevertheless, it is not 
immaterial] “because in the one case the £6 million would be 
returned immediately; in the other case it would not be returned 
so rapidly. Therefore it would make some” [what definiteness!] 
“difference, whether the £6 million was expended in this coun- 
try or sent wholly out of it." What does ho mean when he says 
six million would return immediately? In so far as the £6 mil- 
lion have been expended in England, they exist in rails, loco- 
motives, etc., which are shipped to India, whence they do not 
return; their value returns very slowly through amortisation, 
whereas the six million in precious metal may perhaps return 
very quickly in kind. In so far as the six million have been 
expended in wages, they have been consumed; but the money used 
for payment circulates in the country the same as ever, or forms 
^ reserve. The same holds true for the profits of rail producers 
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and that portion of the six million which replaces their constant 
capital. Thus, this ambiguous statement about returns is used 
by Newmarch only to avoid saying directly: The money has re- 
mained in the country, and in so far as it serves as loanable money- 
capital the difference for the money-market (aside from the possi- 
bility that circulation could have absorbed more coin) is only that 
it is charged to the account of A instead of B. An investment of 
this kind, where capital is transferred to other countries in com- 
modities, not in precious metal, can affect the rate of exchange 
(but not the rate of exchange with the country in which the ex- 
ported capital is invested) only in so far as the production of these 
exported commodities requires an additional import of other 
foreign commodities. This production then cannot balance out 
the additional import. However, the same thing happens with 
every export on credit, no matter whether intended for capital 
investment or ordinary commercial purposes. Moreover, this ad- 
ditional import can also call forth by way of reaction an addition- 
al demand for English goods, for instance, on the part of the 
colonies or the United States. 


Previously [1786], Newmarch stated that, owing to drafts 
of the East India Company, exports from England to India were 
larger than imports. Sir Charles Wood cross-examines him on 
this score. This preponderance of English exports to India over 
imports from India is actually brought about by imports from 
India for which England does not pay any equivalent. The drafts 
of the East India Company (now the East India government) 
resolve themselves into a tribute levied on India. For instance, 
in 1855, imports from India to England amounted to £12,670,000; 
English exports to India amounted to £10,350,000; balance in 
India’s favour £2,250,000.* "If that was the whole state of the 
case, that £2,2^,000 would have to be remitted in some form 
to India. But then come in the advertisements from the India 
House. The India House advertise to this effect Uiat they are 
prepared to grant drafts on the various presidencies in India 
to the extent of £3,250,000. amount was levied for the 

London expenses of the East India Company and for the dividends 
to be paid to stockholders. ] And that not merely liquidates the 
^,250,000 which arose out of the course of trade, hut it presents 
£1,000,000 of surplus” (1917) [B. A. 1857]. 


* 1.6., approximately 2^U mlUion; more pteeiaaly, 2,320,000.—^^* 
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“1922. [Wood:] Tbon the effect of those India House drafts is 
not to increase the exports to India, but pro tanto to diminish 
them?” [This should read: to reduce the necessity* of covering 
the imports from India by exports to that country to the same 
amount. ] Mr. Newmarch explains this by saying that the Britidi 
import “good government” into India for these £3,700,000 (19^). 
Wood, as a former Minister for India, knows full well the kind 
of “good government” which the British import to India, and 
correctly replies with irony: “1926. Then the export, which, you 
state, is caused by the East India drafts, is an export of good 
gowBrnment, and not of produce.” — ^Since England exports a good 
deal “in this way” for “good government” and as capital invest- 
ment in foreign countries — thus obtaining imports which are 
completely independent of the ordinary run of business, tribute 
partly for exported “good government” and partly in the form 
of revenues from capital invested in the colonies or elsewhere, 
i.e., tribute for which it does not have to pay any equivalent — 
it is evident that the rates of exchange are not affected when 
England simply consumes this tribute without exporting any* 
thing in return. Hence, it is also evident that the rates of exchange 
are not affected when it reinvests this tribute, not in England, 
but productively or unproductive! y in foreign countries; for 
instance, when it sends munitions for it to the &imea. Moreover, 
to the extent that imports from abroad enter into the revenue of 
England — of course, they must be paid for in the form of tribute, 
for which no equivalent return is necessary, or by exchange 
for this unpaid tribute or in the ordinary course of commerce — 
England can either consume them or reinvest them as capital. 
In neither case are the rates of exchange affected, and this is 
overlooked by the sage Wilson. Whether a domestic or a foreign 
product constitutes a part of the revenue — whereby the latter 
case merely requires an exchange of domestic for foreign prod- 
ucts — the consumption of this revenue, be it productive or un- 
productive, alters nothing in the rates of exchange, even though 
It may alter the scale of production. Hie following should be read 
with the foregoing in mind: 

1934. Wood asks Newmarch how the ^ipment of war supplies 
to the Crimea would affect the rate of exchange with Turkey. New- 
march replies: “I do not see that the mere transmission of warlike 
stores would necessarily affect the exchange, but certainly the 
transmission of treasure would affect the exchange. ” In this case 
he thus distinguishes capital in the form of money from capital 
in other forms. But now Wilson asks: 
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“1935. If you make an export of any article to a great extent, 
for whidi there is to be no corresponding impart” [Mr. Wilson 
forgets that- there are very considerable imports into England 
for which corresponding exports have nevor taken place, except 
in the form of “good government” or of previously exported 
investment capital; in any case imports which do not enter into 
normal commercial movement. But these imports are again ex- 
changed, for instance, for American products, and the circum- 
stance that American goods are exported without corresponding 
imports does not alter the fact that the value of these imports 
can be consumed without an equivalent flow abroad; they have 
been received without reciprocal exports and can therefore be 
consumed without entering into the balance of trade], “you 
do not discharge the foreign debt you have created by your im- 
ports” [but, if you have previously paid for these imports, fur 
instance, by cr^it given abroad, then no debt is contracted 
thereby, and the question has nothing to do with the international 
balance; it resolves itself into productive and unproductive ex- 
penditures, no matter whether the products so consumed are 
domestic or foreign], “and therefore you must by that trans- 
action affect the exchanges by not discharging the foreign debt, 
by reason of your export having no corresponding imports? - 
That is true as regards countries generally.” 

This lecture by Wilson amounts to saying that every export 
with no corresponding import is simultaneously an import witli 
no corresponding export, because foreign, i.e., imported, com- 
modities enter into the production of the exported article. The 
assumption is that every export of this kind is based on, or creates, 
an unpaid import and thus presupposes a debt abroad. This is 
wrong, even when the following two circumstances are disregard- 
ed: 1) England receives certain imports free of charge for which 
it pays no equivalent, e.g., a portion of its Indian imports, lb 
can exchange these for American imports and export the latter 
without importing in return; in any case, so far as the value is 
concerned, it has only exported something that has cost it noth- 
ing. 2) England may have paid for imports, for instance, Amer- 
ican imports, which constitute additional capital; if it consumos 
these unproductively, for instance, as war materials, this dues 
not constitute any debt towards America and does not affect ihe 
rate of exchange with America. Newmarch contradicts himself 
in Nos. 19M and 1935, and Wood calls this to his attention m 
No. 1938: “If no portion of the goods which are employed in tho 
manufacture of the articles exported without return [war maten- 
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als], came from the country to which those articles are sent, how 
is the exchange with that country affected; supposing the trade with 
Turkey to bo in an ordinary state of equilibrium, bqw is the ex- 
rhange between this country and Turkey affected by the export 
of warlike stores to the Crimea?” — Here Newinarch loses his 
equanimity; he forgets that he has answered the same simple 
question correctly in No. 1934, and says: “We seem, I think, 
to have exhausted the practical question, and to have now at- 
tained a very elevated region of metaphysical discu.ssion. ” 


[Wilson has still another version of his claim that the rate of ex- 
change is affected by every transfer of capital from one country 
to another, no matter whether in the form of precious rnetal or 
commodities. Wilson knows, of course, that the rate of exchange 
IS affected by the interest rate, particularly by the relation of 
the rates of interest prevailing in the two countries whose mutual 
rales of excl.ange arc under discussion. If he can now demon- 
Mrate that surpluse-> of capital in general, i.e., in the first place, 
(ommodities of all kinds includinir prcciou.^ metal, have a hand 
m influencing the interest rate, then he is a step closer to his 
goal; a Iran.'ifer of :iny considerable portion of this capital to 
some other country must then change the interest rale in both 
countries, with the change taking place in opposite dircaions. 
Thereby, in a secondary way, the rate of exchange lietween both 
countries is also altered. — F. E.] 

He then .says in the Economist, May 22, 1847, page 574, 
which he edited at the time: 

“... No doubt, however, such abundance of capital as is indi- 
cated by large stocks of commodities of all kinds, including bul- 
lion, would necessarily lead, not only to low prices of commodities 
in general, but also to a lower rate of interest for the use of cap- 
ital*). If we have a stock of commodities on hand, which is suf- 
ficient to serve the country for two years to come, a command 
over those commodities would be obtained for a given period, 
a much lower rate than if the stocks were barely sufficient 
to last us two months*). All loans of money, in whatever shape 
they are made, are simply a transfer of a command over com- 
modities from one to another. Whenever, therefore, commodities 
ero abundant, the interest of money must be low, and when they 
are scarce, the interest of money must be high*). As commodities 
become abundant, the number of sellers, in proportion to the 
number of buyers, increases, and, in proportion as the quantity 
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is more than is required for immediate consumption, so must 
a larger portion be kept for future use. Under these circumstances, 
the terms on which a holder becomes willing to sell for a future 
payment, or on credit, become lower than if he were certain that 
his whole stock would be required within a few weeks"*). 

In regard to statement^), it is to be noted that a largo influx 
in precious metal can take place simultaneously with a contrac- 
tion in production, as is always the case in the period following 
a crisis. In the subsequent phase, precious metal may come in from 
countries which mainly produce precious metal; imports of otlu r 
commodities are generally balanced by exports during this period. 
In these two phases, the interest rate is low and rises but slowly; 
we have already discussed the reason for this. This low intere'^t 
rate could always be explained without recourse to the influence uf 
any “large stocks of commodities of all kinds. ” And how is thi.s 
influence to take place? The low price of cotton, for instance, 
renders possible the high profits of the spinners, etc. Now why is 
the interest rate low? Surely not because the profit, which may be 
made on borrowed capital, is high. But simply and solely because, 
under existing conditions, the demand for loan capital does not 
grow in proportion to this profit; in other words, because loan cap- 
ital has a movement different from industrial capital. What the 
Economist wants to prove is exactly the reverse, namely, that the 
movements of loan capital are identical with those of industrial 
capital. 

In regard to statement*), if wo reduce the absurd assumption of 
stocks for two years in advance to the point where it begins to take 
on some meaning, it signifies that the market is overstocked. This 
would cause a fall in prices. Less would have to be paid for a bale 
of cotton. This would by no means justify the conclusion that 
money for the purchase of this cotton is more easily borrowed. 
This depends on the state of the money-market. If money can be 
borrowed more easily, it is only because commercial credit is in a 
state requiring it to make leas use than usual of bank credit. The 
commodities glutting the market are either means of subsistence 
or means of production. The low price of both increases the in- 
dustrial capitalist’s profit. Why should it depress the interest 
rate, unless it be through the antithesis, rather than the identity, 
between the abundance of industrial capital and the demand 
for money accommodation? Circumstances are such that the mer- 
chant and industrial capitalist can more easily advance credit 
to one another; owing to this facilitation of commercial credit, 
both industrialist as well as merchant need less bank credit; 
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hence the interest rate can be low. This low interest rate has 
nothing to do with the influx in precious metal, although both 
may run parallel to each other, and the same causes bringing 
about low prices of imported articles may also produce a surplus 
of imported precious metal. If the import market were really 
glutted, it would prove that a decrease in the demand for imported 
articles had taken place, and this would be inexplicable at low 
prices, unless it were attributed to a contraction of domestic 
industrial production; but this, again, would be inexplicable, 
so long as there is excessive importing at low prices. A mass of 
nh'iUrdities— in order to prove that a fall in prices^a fall in the 
interest rate. Both may simultaneously exist side by side. But 
if they do, it will be a reflection of the opposition in the directions 
of the movement of industrial capital and the movement of loanable 
money-capital. It will not be a reflection of their identity. 

In regard to statement’}, it is hard to understand even after 
thus exposition why money interest should be low when commodi- 
ties are available in abundance. If commodities are cheap, then I 
may nf*ed only £1.000 instead of l5ie previous £2,000 to buy a 
definite quantity. But perhaps I nevertheless invest £2,000, and 
thus buy twice the quantity which I could have bought formerly, 
in this way, I expand my business by advancing the same capital, 
which I may have to borrow. 1 buy £2,000 worth of commodities, 
the same as before. My demand on the money-market therefore 
remains the same, even though my demand on the commodity- 
market rises with the fall in commodity-prices. But if this demand 
fur commodities should decrease, that is, if production should 
not expand with the fall in commodity-prices, an event which 
would contradict all the laws of the Economist, then the demand 
fur loanable money-capital would decrease, although the profit 
would increase. But this increasing profit would create a demand 
for loan capital. Incidentally, a low level of commodity-prices 
may be duo to three cau.ses. First, to lack of demand. In such 
<1 case, the interest rate is low because production is paralysed 
and not because commodities are cheap, for the low prices are 
but a reflection of that paralysis. Second, it may be due to supply 
exceeding demand. This may be the result of a glut on the 
market, etc., which may lead to a crisis and coincide with a high 
interest rate during the crisis itself; or, it may be the result of a 
fall in the value of commodities, so that the same demand can 
lie Satisfied at lower prices. Why should the interest rate fall 
in the last case? Because profits increase? If this were due to 
less money-capital being required for obtaining the same produc- 
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live or commodity-capital, it would merely prove that profit 
and interest are inversely proportional to each other. In any case, 
the general 'Statement of the Economist is false. Low money-price.s 
for commodities and a low interest rate do not necessarily go 
together. Otherwise, the interest rate would be lowest in the 
poorest countries, where money-prices for produce are lowest, 
and highest in^ the richest countries, where money-prices for 
agricultural products are highest. In general, the Economist ad- 
mits: If the value of money falls, it exerts no influence on the 
interest rate. £100 bring £105 the same as ever. If the £100 arc 
worth less, so are the £5 interest. This relation is not affected by 
the appreciation or depreciation of the original sum. Considered 
from the point of view of value, a definite quantity of commodi- 
ties is equal to a definite sum of money. If this value increases, it 
is equal to a larger sum of money. The opposite is true when it 
falls. If the value is equal to 2,000, then 5%— 100; if it is equal to 
1,000, then 5% — 50. But this does not alter the interest rate in any 
way. The rational part of this matter is merely that greater money 
accommodation is required when it takes £2,000 to sell the same 
quantity of commodities than when only £1,000 are required. But 
this merely shows that profit and interest arc here inversely pro- 
portional to each other. For the lower the prices of the components 
of constant and variable capital, the higher the profit and the 
lower the interest. But the opposite can also be and is often the 
case. For instance, cotton may be cheap because no demand exists 
for yam and fabrics; and cotton may be relatively expensive 
because a large profit in the cotton industry creates a great 
demand for it. On the other hand, the profits of industrialists may 
be high precisely because the price of cotton is low. Hubbard’^ 
table proves that the interest rate and the prices of commodities 
execute completely independent movements, whereas the move- 
ments of the interest rate adhere closely to those of the metal 
reserve and the rates of exchange. 

The Economist states: “Whenever, therefore, commodities are 
abundant, the interest of money must be low.” Precisely the oppo- 
site obtains during crises. Commodities are superabundant, in- 
convertible into money, and therefore the interest rate is high; 
in another phase of the cycle the demand for commodities is 
great and therefore quick returns are made, but at the same time, 
prices are rising and because of the quick returns the interest 
rate is low. “When they [the commodities] are scar^, the in- 
terest of money* must be high.” The opposite is again true m 
the slack period following a crisis. Commodities are scarce, 
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absolutely speaking, not with rafeience to demand; and the inter- 
est rate is low. 

In regard to statement*), it is pretty evident that an owner of 
commodities, provided he can sell the latter at all, will get rid 
of them at a lower price when the market is glutted than he would 
when there is a prospect of the existing supply becoming rapidly 
exhausted. But why the interest rate should fall because of that is 
not so clear. 

If the market is glutted with imported commodities, the inter- 
est rate may rise as a result of an increased demand on the part 
of the owners for loan capital, in order to avoid dumping their 
commodities on the market. The interest rate may fall, because 
the fluidity of commercial credit may keep the demand for bank 
credit relatively low. 


The Economist mentions the rapid effect on rates of exchange 
in 1847 of the raising of the interest rate and other circumstances 
exerting pressure on the money-market. But it should be borne 
in mind that the gold drain continued until the end of April in 
spite of the change in the rates of exchange; a turn did not take 
place here until early May. 

On January 1, 1847, the metal reserve of the Bank was 
£15,066,691; the interest rate 3Vt%: three months’ rates of ex- 
change on Paris 25.75; on Hamburg 13.10; on Amsterdam 12 3^/4 
On March 5, the metal reserve bad iallen to £11,595,535; the dis- 
count had risen to 4%; the rate of exchange fell to 25.67V, on 
Pans; 13 OV# on Hamburg; and 12.2V, on Amsterdam. The drain 
of gold continued See the following table: 


1847 

BuJIJon Re- 
aerve of the 
Bank of 
Enf land d) 

Money Market 

Highest Three Month Rates 

March 20 
April 3 
April 10 
Apnl 17 
Apnl 24 
May 1 
May 8 

1— 

11 . 231, 030 
10.246.410 
9.867.053 
9.329,841 
9.213,890 
9.337,716 
9.588.759 

Bank dis>c A% 

- 5% 

Money very scarce 
Bank disc 5,5% 
Pressure 

Increasing pressure 
Highest pressure 

Paris 

25 67V, 
25 80 

25 90 

26 02V, 
26 05 

26 15 

26 27»/, 

Hamburg 

n.9»/4 

H 10 

13 10»/, 
13 10»/4 
13 12 

13 12»/4 
13.15V, 

Amster- 

dam 

12 2‘/, 

12 3V, 

12 4’', 

12 5‘/, 

12 6 

12 6V, 

12 7V4 
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In 1847, the total export of precious metal from England amount- 
ed to £8,602,597. 


Of this to the United States S 3,226,411 

France S 2,479,892 

Hanse towns fi 958,781 

^ Holland £ 247,743 


In spite of the change in the rates at the end of March, the drain 
of gold continued for another full month, probably to the United 
States. 

“We thus see" [says the Economist, August 2, 1847, p. 9541 
“how rapid and striking was the effect of a rise in the rate of 
interest, and the pressure which ensued in correcting an adverse 
exchange, and in turning the tide of bullion back to this country. 
This effect was produced entirely independent of the balance 
of trade. A higher rate of interest caused a lower price oT secur- 
ities, both foreign and English, and induced large purchases 
to be made on foreign account, which increased the amount of 
bills to be drawn from this country, while, on the other hand, 
the high rate of interest and the difficulty of obtaining money 
was such that the demand of those bills fell off, while their 
amount increased.... For the same cause orders for imports were 
countermanded, and investments of English funds abroad were 
realised and brought home for employment here. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we read in the Rio de Janeiro Price Current of the 10th May, 
‘Exchange [on England ] has experienced a further decline, prin- 
cipally caused by a pressure on the market for remittance of the 
proceeds of large sales of [Brazilian 1 government stock, on Eng- 
lish account.' Capital belonging to this country, which has been 
invested in public and other securities abroad, when the interest 
was very low here, was thus again brought back when the 
interest became high." 

ENGLAND’S BALANCE OF TRADE 

India alone has to pay 5 million in tribute for “good govern- 
ment, " interest and dividends on British capital, etc., not count- 
ing the sums sent home annually by officials as savings from 
their salaries, or by English merchants as part of their profit 
to be invested in England. Every British colony continually 
has to make large remittances for the same reason. Most of the 
banks in Australia, the West Indies, and Canada, have been 
founded with English capital, and the dividends are payable 
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in England. In the same way, England owns many foreign 
securities^European, North American and South American— on 
which it draws interest. In addition to this it h^s interests in 
foreign railways, canals, mines, etc., with corresponding divi- 
dends. Remittance on all these items is made almost exclusively 
in products over and above the amount of English exports. On 
the other hand what is sent from England to owners of English 
securities abroad and for consumption by Englishmen abroad, 
is insignificant in comparison. 

The question, so far as it concerns the balance of trade and the 
rt^tes of exchange, is “at any particular moment one of time.” 
“Practically speaking ... England gives long credits upon her 
exports, while the imports are paid for in ready money. At 
particular moments this difference of practice has a considerable 
effect upon the exchanges. At a time when our exports are very 
considerably increasing, e.g., 1850, a continual increase of invest- 
ment of British capital must be going on ... in this way remit- 
tances of 18^0 may be made against goods exported in 1849. But 
if the exports of 1850 exceed those of 1849 by more than 6 mil- 
lion, the practical effect must be that more money is sent abroad, 
to this amount, than returned in the same year. And in this way 
an effect is produced on the rates of exchange and the rate of 
interest. When, on the contrary, our trade is depressed after a 
commercial crisis, and when our exports are much reduced, the 
remittances due for the past years of larger exports greatly exceed 
the value of our imports; the exchanges become correspondingly 
in our favour, capital rapidly accumulates at home, and the rate 
of interest becomes less.” {Economist, January 11, 1851 [p. 30].) 

The foreign rates of exchange can change: 

1) In consequence of the immediate balance of payments, no 
matter what the cause — a purely mercantile one, or capital 
investment abroad, or government expenditures for wars, etc., in 
so far as cash payments thereby are made to foreign countries. 

2) In consequence of money depreciation — whether metal or 
paper — in a particular country. This is purely nominal. If £1 
should represent only half as much money as formerly, it would 
naturally be counted as 12.5 francs instead of 25 francs. 

3) When it is a matter of a rate of exchange between countries, 
of which one uses silver and the other gold as “money, ” the rate of 
exchange depends upon the relative fluctuations of the value of 
these two metals, since these necessarily alter the parity between 
them. This is illustrated by the rates of exchange in 1850; they 
were unfavourable to England, although that country’s export 
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rose enormously. Yet no drain of gold took place. This was a 
result of a momentary rise in the value of silver as against gold. 
(See Economist, November 30, 1850 Ipp. 131^13201.) 

Parity for the rate of exchange of £1 is: Paris, 25 francs 20 cent.; 
Hamburg, 13 marks banko 10.5 shillings; Amsterdam, 11 florins 
97 cent. To the extent that the Paris rate of exchange exceeds 
25.20 francs, it^becomes more favourable to the English debtor 
of France, or the buyer of French commodities. In both cases he 
needs fewer pounds sterling in order to accomplish his purpose.— 
In remoter countries, where precious metal is not easily obtained 
when bills of exchange are scarce and insufficient for remittances 
to be made to England, the natural effect is to drive up the prices 
of such products as are generally shipped to England since a great- 
er demand arises for them, in order to send them to England in 
place of bills of exchange; this is often the case in India. 

An unfavourable rate of exchange, or even a drain on gold, can 
take place when there is a great abundance of money in England, 
the interest rate is low and the price for securities is high. 

In the course of 1848 England received large quantities of sil- 
ver from India, since good bills of exchange were rare and medi- 
ocre ones were not readily accepted in consequence of the crisis of 
1847 and the general lack of credit in business with India. All this 
silver had barely arrived before it found its way to the continent, 
where the revolution led to the formation of many hoards. The 
bulk of the same silver made the trip back to India in 1850, since 
the rate of exchange now made this profitable. 


The monetary system is essentially a Catholic institution, the 
credit system essentially Protestant. “The Scotch hate gold. ” In 
the form of paper the monetary existence of commodities is only a 
social one. It is Faith that brings salvation. Faith in money-value 
as the immanent spirit of commodities, faith in the mode of 
production and its predestined order, faith in the individual 
agents of production as mere personifications of self-expanding 
capital. But the credit system does not emancipate itself from 
the basis of the monetary system any more than Protestantism 
has emancipated itself from the foundations of Catholicism. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

PRE-CAPITAUST RELATIONSHIPS 

Interest-beariiig capital, or, as we may call it in its antiquated 
form, usurer's capital, belongs together with its twin brother, mer- 
chant's capital, to the antediluvian forms of capital, which long 
precede the capitalist mode of production and are to be found in 
the most diverse economic formations of society. 

The existence of usurer's capital merely requires that at least 
a portion of products should be transformed into commodities, 
and that money should have developed in its various functions 
along with trade in commodities. 

The development of usurer's capital is bound up with the 
development of merchant's capital and especially that of money- 
dealing capital. In ancient Rome, beginning with the last years 
of the Republic, when manufacturing stood far below its average 
level of development in the ancient world, merchant's capital, 
money-dealing capital, and usurer's capital developed to their 
highest point within the ancient form. 

We have seen* that hoarding necessarily appears along with 
money. But the professional hoarder does not become important 
until he is transformed into a usurer. 

The merchant borrows money in order to make a profit with it, 
in order to use it as capital, that is, to expend it. Hence in earlier 
forms of society the money-lender stands in the same relation to 
him as to the modem capitalist. This specific relation was also 
experienced by the Catholic universities. “The universities of 
Alcald, Salamanca, Ingolstadt, Freiburg in Breisgau, Mayence, 
Cologne, Treves, one after another recognised the legality of interest 


* English edition: Vol. I. pp. 130-34.-£d. 
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for commercial loans. The first five of these approbations were de- 
posited in the archives of the Consulate of the city of Lyons and 
published in vhe appendix to the Traiti de Vusure et des intirits, 
by Bruyset-Ponthus, Lyons. " (M. Augier, Le Credit public, etc., 
Paris, 1842, p. 206.) In all the forms in which slave economy 
(not the patriarchal kind, but that of later Grecian and Roman 
times) serves as^ a means of amassing wealth, where money there- 
fore is a means of appropriating the labour of others through the 
purchase of slaves, land, etc., money can be expanded as capital, 
i.e., bear interest, for the very reason that it can be so invested. 

The characteristic forms, however, in which usurer’s capital 
exists in periods antedating capitalist production are of two 
kinds. I purposely say characteristic forms. The same forms re- 
peat themselves on the basis of capitalist production, but as 
mere subordinate forms. They are then no longer the forms which 
determine the character of interest-bearing capital. These two 
forms are: first, usury by lending money to extravagant members 
of the upper classes, particularly landowners; secondly, usury 
by lending money to small producers who possess their own con- 
ditions of labour— this includes the artisan, but mainly the peas- 
ant, since particularly under pre-capitalist conditions, in so far 
as they permit of small independent individual producers, the 
peasant class necessarily constitutes the overwhelming majority 
of them. 

Both the ruin of rich landowners through usury and the impov- 
erishment of the small producers lead to the formation and con- 
centration of large amounts of money-capital. But to what extent 
this process does away with the old mode of production, as hap- 
pened in modern Europe, and whether it puts the capitalist mode of 
production in its stead, depends entirely upon the stage of histor- 
ical development and the attendant circumstances. 

Usurer’s capital as the characteristic form of interest-bearing 
capital corresponds to the predominance of small-scale production 
of the self-employed peasant and small master craftsman. When 
the labourer is confronted by the conditions of labour and by the 
product of labour in the shape of capital, as under the developed 
capitalist mode of production, he has no occasion to borrow any 
money as a producer. When he does any money borrowing, he 
does so, for instance, at the pawnshop to secure personal neces- 
sities. But wherever the labourer is the owner, whether actual 
or nominal, of his conditions of labour and his product, he stands 
as a producer in relation to the money-lender’s capital, which 
confronts him as usurer’s capital. Newman expresses the matter 
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insipidly when he says the hanker is respected, while the usurer 
is hated and despised, because the banker lends to the rich, where- 
as the usurer lends to the poor. (F. W. Newmau, Lectures on 
Political Economy, London, 1851, p. 44.) He overlooks the fact 
that a difference between two modes of social production and 
their corresponding social orders lies at the heart of the matter 
and that the situation cannot be explained by the distinction 
between rich and poor. Moreover, the usury which sucks dry 
the small producer goes hand in hand with the usury which sucks 
dry the rich owner of a large estate As soon as the usury of the 
Roman patricians had completely ruined the Roman plebeians, 
the small peasants, this form of exploitation came to an end and 
a pure slave economy replaced the small- peasant economy. 

In the form of interest, the entire surplus above the barest 
means of subsistence (the amount that later becomes wages of the 
producers) can be consumed by usury (this later assumes the form 
of profit and ground-rent), and hence it is highly absurd to com- 
pare the level of this interest, which assimilates all the surplus- 
value excepting the share claimed by the state, with the level 
of the modern interest rate, where interest constitutes at least 
normally only a part of the surplus-value. Such a comparison 
overlooks that the wage-worker produces and gives to the capi- 
talist who employs him, profit, interest and ground-rent, i.e., 
the entire surplus-value. Carey makes this absurd comparison 
in order to show how advantageous the development of capital, 
and the fall in the interest rate that accompanies it, are for the 
labourer. Furthermore, while the usurer, not content with squeez- 
ing the surplus-labour out of his victim, gradually acquires pos- 
session even of his very conditions of labour, land, house, etc., 
and is continually engaged in thus expropriating him, it is 
again forgotten that, on the other hand, this complete expropria- 
tion of the labourer from his conditions of labour is not a result 
which the capitalist mode of production seeks to achieve, but 
rather the established condition for its point of departure. The 
wage-slave, just like the real slave, cannot become a creditor s 
slave due to his position — at least in his capacity as producer, 
the wage-slave, it is true, can become a creditor’s slave in his 
capacity as consumer. Usurer’s capital in the form whereby it 
indeed appropriates all of the surplus-labour of the direct produc- 
ers, without altering the mode of production; whereby the onmer- 
ship or possession by the producers of the conditions of labour 
—and small-scale production corresponding to this— is its es- 
sential prerequisite; whereby, in other words, capital does not 
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directly subordioate labour to itself, and does not, therefore, 
confront it as industrial capital— this usurer’s capital impover- 
ishes the mode of production, paralyses the productive forces in- 
stead of developing them, and at the same time perpetuates the 
miserable conditions in which the social productivity of labour is 
not developed at the expense of labour itself, as in the capitalist 
mode of production. 

Usury thus exerts, on the one hand, an undermining and 
destructive influence on ancient and feudal wealth and ancient and 
feudal property. On the other hand, it undermines and ruins 
small-peasant and small-burgher production, in short, all forms 
in which the producer still appears as the owner of his means of 
production. Under the developed capitalist mode of production, 
the labourer is not the owner of the means of production, i.e., the 
held which he cultivates, the raw materials which he processes, 
etc. But under this system separation of the producer from the 
means of production reflects an actual revolution in the mode 
of production itself. The isolated labourers are brought together 
in large workshops for the purpose of carrying out separate but 
interconnected activities; the tool becomes a machine. The mode 
of production itself no longer permits the dispersion of the in- 
struments of production associated with small property; nor 
does it permit the isolation of the labourer himself. Under the 
capitalist mode of production usury can no longer separate the 
producer from his means of production, for they have already 
been separated. 

Usury centralises money wealth where the means of production 
are dispersed. It does not alter the mode of production, but at- 
taches itself firmly to it like a parasite and makes it wretched. It 
sucks out its blood, enervates it and compels reproduction to pro- 
ceed under ever more pitiable conditions. Hence the popular 
hatred against usurers, which was most pronounced in the ancient 
world where ownership of means of production by the producer 
himself was at the same time the basis for political status, the 
independence of the citizen. 

To the extent that slavery prevails, or in so far as the surplus- 
product is consumed by the feudal lord and his retinue, while 
either the slave-owner or the feudal lord fall into the clutches 
of the usurer, the mode of production still remains the same; 
it only becomes harder on the labourw. The indebted slave- 
holder or feudal lord becomes more oppressive because he is 
himself more oppressed. Or be finally makes way for the usurer, 
who becomes a landed proprietor or a slave-holder himself, like 
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the knights in ancient Rome. The place of the old exploiter, 
whose exploitation was more or less patriarchal (lecause it was 
largely a means of political power, is taken by a hard, money- 
mad parvenu. But the mode of production itself is not altered 
thereby. 

Usury has a revolutionary effect in all pre-capitalist modes of 
production only in so far as it destroys and dissolves those forms 
of property on whose solid foundation and continual reproduction 
in the same form the political organisation is based. Under Asian 
forjps, usury can continue a long time, without producing any- 
thing more than economic decay and political corruption. Only 
where and when the other prerequisites of capitalist production 
are present does usury become one of the means assisting in es- 
tablidiment of the new mode of production by ruining the feudal 
lord and small-scale producer, on the one hand, and centralising 
the conditions of labour into capital, on the other. 

In the Middle Ages no country had a general rate of interest. 
The Church forbade, from the outset, all lending at interest. Laws 
and courts offered little protection for loans. Interest was so much 
the higher in individual cases. The limited circulation of money, 
the need to make moat payments in cash, compelled people to 
borrow money, and all the more so when the exchange business 
was still undeveloped. There were large divergences both in inter- 
est rates and the conceptions of usury. In the time of Charle- 
magne it was considered usurious to charge 100%. In Lindau on 
Lake Constance, some local burghers took 216V«% in 1348. In 
Zurich, the City Council decreed that 43^/^% should be the legal 
interest rate. In Italy 40% had to be paid sometimes, although 
the usual rate from the 12th to the 14th century did not excei^ 
20%. Verona ordered that 12Vt% be the legal rate. Emperor Frie- 
drich II fixed the rate at 10%, but only for Jews. He did not deign 
to speak for Christians. In the German Rhine provinces, 10% was 
the rule as early as the 13th century. (Hullmann, Geschkhte des 
S tadteweaensy II, S. 55-57.) 

Usurer’s capital employs the method of exploitation charac- 
teristic of capital yet without the latter’s mode of production. 
This condition also repeats itself within bourgeois economy, in 
backward branches of industry or in those branches which resist 
the transition to the modern mode of production. For instance, 
if we widi to compare the English interest rate with the Indian, 
we should not take the interest rate of the Bank of England, but 
rather, e.g., that charged by lenders of small machinery to small 
producers in domestic industry. 


»1S27 
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Usury, in contradistinction to consuming wealth, is historical- 
ly important, inasmuch as it is in itself a process generating 
capital. Usurer’s capital and merchant’s w^th promote the 
formation of moneyed wealth independent of landed property. 'lie 
less products assume the character of commodities, and the less 
intensively and extensively exchange-value has taken hold of 
production, the more does money appear as actual wealth as 
such, as wealth in general — in contrast to its limited representa- 
tion in use-values. This is the basis of hoarding. Aside from 
money as world-money and as hoard, it is, in particular, the 
form of means of payment whereby it appears as the absolute 
form of commodities. And it is especially its function as a means 
of payment which develops interest and thereby money-capital. 
What squandering and corrupting wealth desires is money as 
such, money as a means of buying everything (also as a means 
of paying debts). The small producer needs money above all 
for making payments. (The transformation of services and taxes 
in kind to landlords and the state into money-rent and money- 
taxes plays a great role here.) In either case, money is needed as 
such. On the other hand, it is in usury that hoarding first becomes 
reality and that the hoarder fulfils his dream. \^at is sought 
from the owner of a hoard is not capital, but money as such; 
hut by means of interest he transforms this hoard of money into 
capitid, that is, into a means of appropriating surplus-labour 
in part or in i\A entirety, and similarly securing a hold on a part 
of the means of production themselves, even though they may 
nominally remain the property of others. Usury lives in the 
pores of production, as it were, just as the gods of Epicurus lived 
in the space between worlds. Money is so much harder to obtain, 
the less the commodity-form constitutes the general form of 
products. Hence the usurer knows no other barrier but the ca- 
pacity of those who need money to pay or to resist. In small-peasant 
and small-burgher production money serves as a means of pur- 
chase, mainly, whenever the means of production of the labourer 
(who is still predominantly their owner under these modes of pro- 
duction) are lost to him either by accident or throuc^ extraordi- 
nary upheavals, or at least are not replaced in the normal course 
of reproduction. Means of subsidence and raw materials consti- 
tute an Essential part of these requirements of production. If these 
become more expensive, it may make it impossible to replace them 
out of the returns for the product, just as ordinary crop 
may prevent the peasant from replacing his seed in kind, 
same wars through which the Roman patricians ruined the plebe- 
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ians by compelling them to serve as soldiers and which prevented 
them from reproducing their conditions of labour, and therefore 
made paupers of them (and pauperisation, the crippling or loss 
of the prerequisites of reproduction is here the predominant form) 
—these same wars filled the store-rooms and coffers of the patri- 
cians with looted copper, the money of that time. Instead of 
directly giving plebeians the necessary commodities, i.e., grain, 
horses, and cattle, they loaned them this copper for which they 
had no use themselves, and took advantage of this situation 
to exact enormous usurious interest, thereby turning the plebe- 
ians into their debtor slaves During the reign of Charlemagne, 
the Frankish peasants were likewise ruined by wars, so that they 
faced no choice but to become serfs instead of debtors. In the 
Roman Empire, as is known, extreme hunger frequently resulted 
in the sale of children and also in free men selling themselves 
as slavto to the rich. So much for general turning-points. In in- 
dividual cases the maintenance or loss of the means of production 
on the part of small producers depends on a thousand contingen- 
cies, and every one of these contingencies or losses signifies im- 
poverishment and becomes a crevice into which a parasitic usurer 
may creep. The mure death of his cow may render the small peas- 
ant incapable of renewing his reproduction on its former scale. 
He then falls into the clutches of the usurer, and once in the 
usurer's power he can never extricate himself. 

The really important and characteristic domain of the usurer, 
however, is the function of money as a means of payment. Every 
payment of money, ground-rent, tribute, tax, etc., which becomes 
due on a certain date, carries with it the need to secure money for 
such a purpose. Hence from the days of ancient Rome to those of 
modern times, wholesale usury relies upon tax-collectors, fermiers 
generaux, receveurs generaux. Then, there develops with commerce 
and the generalisation of commodity-production the separation, 
in time, of purchase and payment. The money has to be paid on a 
definite date. How this can lead to circumstances in which the 
money-capitalist and usurer, even nowadays, merge into one is 
shown by modern money crises. This same usury, however, be- 
comes one of the principal means of further developing the neces- 
sity for money as a means of payment — by driving the producer 
ever more deeply into debt and destroying his usual means of 
payment, since the burden of interest alone makes his normal 
reproduction impossible. At Hiis point, usury sprouts up out 
of money as a means of payment and extends this function of 
money as its very own domain. 
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The credit system develops as a reaction against usury. But this 
should not be misunderstood, nor by any means interpreted in 
the mannw of' the ancient writers, the church fathers, Luther or 
the early socialists. It signifies no mwe and no less than the subor* 
dination of interest-bearing capital to the conditions and require- 
ments of the capitalist mode of production. 

On the whole, interest-bearing capital under the modern credit 
system is adapted to the conditions of the capitalist mode of 
production. Usury as sudi does not only continue to exist, but is 
even freed, among nations with a devdoped capitalist production, 
from the fetters imposed upon it by all previous legislation. 
Interest-bearing capital retains the form of usurer’s capital in 
rdation to persons or classes, <a in circumstances where borrowing 
does not, nor can, take place in the aenae corresponding to the 
capitalist mode of production; where borrowing takes place as 
a result of individu^ need, as at the pawnshop; where money is 
borrowed by wealthy spendthrifts for the purpose of squander- 
ing; or where the producer is a non-capitalist producer, such as 
a small farmer or craftsman, who is thus still, as the immediate 
producer, the owner of his own means of production; finally 
where the capitalist producer himself operates on such a small 
scale that he resembles Uiose self-employed producers. 

What distinguishes interest-bearing capital — in so far as it 
is an essential element of the capitalist mode of production — from 
usurer's capital is by no means the nature or character of this cap- 
ital itself. It is 'merely the altered conditions under which it oper- 
ates, and consequently also the totally transformed character of 
the borrower who confronts the money-lender. Even when a man 
without fortune receives credit in his capacity of industrialist 
or merchant, it occurs with the expectation that he will function 
as capitalist and appropriate unpaid labour wiUi the borrowed 
capita. He receives credit in his capacity of potential capitalist. 
The circumstance that a man without fortune but possessing 
energy, solidity, ability and business acumen may become a 
capitalist in this manner — and the commercial vidue of each 
individual is pretty accurately estimated under the capitalist 
mode of production — is greatly admired by apologists of the 
capitalist S3rstem. Althou^ this circumstance continually brings 
an unwelcome number of new soldiers of fortune into the field 
and into competition with the already existing individual capi- 
talists, it also Reinforces the supremacy of capital itsdf, expands 
its base and enables it to recruit ever new forces for itself out of 
the substratum of society. In a similar way, the circumstance 
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that the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages formed its hier- 
archy out of the best brains in the land, regardless pf their estate, 
birth or fortune, was one of the principal means of consolidating 
ecclesiastical rule and suppressing the laity. The more a ruling 
class is able to assimilate the foremost minds of a ruled class, 
the more stable and dangerous becomes its rule. 

The initiators of the modern credit system take as their point 
of departure not an anathema against interest-bearing capital in 
general, but on the contrary, its explicit recognition. 

*, We are not referring here to such reactions against usury which 
attempted to protect the poor against it, like the Monts^-piiti 
(1350 in Sarlins in Franche-Comt6, later in Perugia and Savona 
in Italy, 1400 and 1479). These are noteworthy mainly because 
they reveal the irony of history, which turns pious wishes into 
their very opposite during the process of realisation. According 
to a moderate estimate, the English working-class pays 100% to 
the pawnsuopo, the modern successors of Monts-de-piete*^ We 
are also not referring to the credit fantasies of such men as Dr. 
Hugh Ghamberle 3 'ne or John Briscoe, who attempted during the 
last decade of the 17th century to emancipate the English aristoc- 
racy from usury by means of a farmers' bank using paper money 
based on real estate.** 

The credit associations established in the 12th and 14th centu- 
ries in Venice and Genoa arose from the need for marine commiirce 
and the wholesale trade associated with it to emancipate them- 
selves from the domination of out-moded usury and the monopo- 
lisation of the money business. While the actual banks founded in 
those city-republics assumed simultaneously the shape of public 


“It is by frequent fluctuations within the month, and by pawning one 
article to relieve another, where a small sum is obtained, that the premium 
for money becomes so excessive. There are about 240 licensed pawnbrokers 
in the metropolis, and nearly 1 450 in the country. The capital employed 
IS supposed somewhat to exceed a million pounds sterling; and this capital 
is turned round thrice in the course of a year, and yields each time about 
33Viper cent on an average; according to which calculation, the inferior 
orders of society in England pay about one million a year for the use of a 
temporary loan, exclusive of what they lose by goods being forfeited." 
(J . D. Tuckett, A Hlttory of the Poet and Preunt State of the Labouring 
Population, I^ndon, 1 m 6, I, p. 114.) 

^ •• Even in the titles of their woiks they state as their principal purpose 
the general good of the landed men, the great Increase of the value of land, '* 
the exemption of “the nohility, gentry, etc., from taxes, enlarging their 
yrarly estates, etc. “ Only the usurers would stand to Iom, those worst ene- 
mies of the nation who had done more injury to the nobility and yeomanry 
than an army of invasion from France could have done. 
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credit institutions from which the state received loans on future 
tax revenues, it should not be fwgotten that the merchants found- 
ing those associations were them^ves prominent citisens of those 
states and as much interested in emancipating their government 
as they were in emancipating themselves from the exactions of 
usurers,** and ft the same time in getting tighter and more secure 
control over the state. Hence, whoa the Bank of En^and was to 
be established, the Tories also protested: “Banks are republican 
institutions. Flourishing banks existed in Venice, Genoa, Amster- 
dam, and Hamburg. But who ever heard of a Bank of France or 
Spain? ” 

The Bank of Amsterdam, in 1609, was not epoch-making in the 
development of the modern credit system any more than that of 
Hamburg in 1619. It was purely a bank for deposits. The cheques 
issued by the bank were indeed merely receipts fw the deposited 
coined and uncoined precious metal, and circulated only with the 
endorsement of the acceptors. But in Holland commercial credit 
and dealing in money developed hand in hand with commerce and 
manufacture, and interest-bearing capital was subordinated to 
industrial and commercial capital by the course of development 
itself. This could already be seen in the low interest rate. Holland, 
however, was considered in the 17th century the model of economic 
developmmit, as England b now. The monopoly of old-style usury, 
based on poverty, collapsed in that country of its own wei^t. 

During the entire 18^ century there ia the cry, with Holland 
referred to as dn example, for a compulamry reduction of the rate 
of interest (and legislation acts accordingly), in order to subordi- 
nate interest-bearing capital to commercial and industrial capital, 
instead of the reverse. The main spokesman for this movement is 
Sir Josiah Qiild, the father of ordinary English private banking. 
He declaims against the monopoly of usurers in much the same 
way as the wholesale clothing manufacturers, Moses & Son, do 


** The rich goldmith (the pieenmor of the baakai), for example, made 
rhrln II of pay twenty and thirty par cant for aoeommodatlon. 

A bnsineoB so profitable, tndoced the goldsmitn ‘mme and more to become 
lander to the King, to anticipate all the levanna, to take every giut of 
Parliament into pawn as soon as it was given; also to outvie eaoi other m 
buying and taking to pawn bills, ordom, and tallies, so that, in eneet, ^ 
the revenne pasmd throngh their hands'.* (John Francis, Slston ^ 
Bmttk cf Emglamd, London, 1648, 1, p. 31.) *11ie erection of a br^had Mn 
smsted several Umes before that. It was at last a n ec e ylty* (1. c., p 38) - 
'flm bank was a neoaasity for the government itself, s ac k ed dry by 
in order to obtain money at a reasonable rate, on thesaenrity of paiUamentsry 
grants” (1. c., pp. 58, 60). 
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when leading the fight against the monopoly of “private tailors. ” 
This same Josiah Child is simultaneously the fattier of English 
stock-jobbing. Thus, this autocrat of the East India Company 
defends its monopoly in the name of free trade. Versus Thomas 
Manley {Interest of Money Mistaken)* he says: “As the champion of 
the timid and trembling band of usurers he erects his main bat- 
teries at that point which 1 have declared to be the weakest ... 
he denies point-blank that the low rate of interest is the cause 
of wealth and vows that it is merely its effect.” (Traites sur le 
Gommeree, etc,, 1669, trad. Amsterdam et Berlin, 1754.) “If it is 
commerce that enriches a country, and if a lowering of interest 
increases commerce, then a lowering of interest or a restriction 
of usury is doubtless a fruitful primary cause of the wealth of 
a nation. It is not at all absurd to say that the same thing may 
be simultaneously a cause under certain circumstances, and an 
effect under others” (I. c., p. 155). “The egg is the cause of the 
hen, and the hen is the cause of the ^g. The lowering of interest 
may cause an increase of wealth, and the increase of wealth may 
cause a still greater reduction of interest” (1. c., p. 156). “I am 
the defender of industry and my opponent defends laziness and 
sloth" (p. 179). 

This violent battle agaimst usury, this demand for the subor- 
dination of interest-bearing capital to industrial capital, is but 
the herald of the organic creations that establish these prerequi- 
sites of capitalist production in the modern banking system, which 
on the one hand robs usurer’s capital of its monopoly by concen- 
trating all idle money reserves and throwing them on the money- 
market, and on the other hand limits the monopoly of the 
precious metal itself by creating credit-money. 

The same oppositiod to usury, the demand for the emancipation 
of commerce, industry and the state from usury, which are 
observed here in the case of Child, will be found in all writings on 
banking in England during the last third of the 17th and the early 
18th centuries. We also &id colossal illusions about the miracu- 
lous effects of credit, abolition of the monopoly of precious metal, 
its displacement by paper, etc. The Scotsman William Paterson, 
founder of the Bank of England and the Bank of Scotland, is 
by all odds Law the First. 

Against the Bank of England “all goldsmiths and pawnbrokers 
set up a howl of rage. ” (Macaulay, History of England, IV, p. 499.) 

* Thomas Manley was not the author of this book. It was published 
anonymously in London in 1668 .— Ed. 
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“During the first ten years the Bank had to struggle with great dif- 
ficulties; great foreign feuds; its notes were only accepted far 
below' their nominal value ... the goldsmiths (in whose hands the 
trade in precious metals served as a basis of a primitive banking 
business) were jealous of the Bank, because their business was 
diminished, theiP discounts were lowered, their transactions with 
the government had passed to their opponents.” (J. Francis, 
1. c., p. 73.) 

Even before the establishment of the Bank of England a plan 
was proposed in 1683 for a National Bank of Credit, which had 
for its purpose, among others, “that tradesmen, when they have 
a considerable quantity of go^s, may, by the help of this bank, 
deposit their goods, by raising a credit on their own dead stock, 
employ their servants, and increase their trade, till they get 
a good market instead of selling them at a loss” [J. Francis, 1. c., 
pp. 39-40]. After many endeavours this Bank of Credit was 
established in Devonshire House on Bishopsgate Street. It made 
loans to industrialists and merchants on the security of deposited 
goods to the amount of three-quarters of their value, in the form 
of bills of exchange. In order to make these bills of exchange 
capable of circulating, a number of people in each branch of 
business were organised into a society, from which every pos 
sessor of such bills would be able to obtain goods with the same 
facility as if he were to offer them cash payment. This bank’s 
business did not flourish. Its machinery was too complicated, 
and the risk too great in case of a commodity depreciation. 

If we go by the actual content of those records which accom- 
pany and theoretically promote the formation of the modem 
credit system in England, we shall not find anything in them 
but— as one of its conditions — the demand for a subordination 
of interest-bearing capital and of loanable means of production 
in general to the capitalist mode of production. On the other 
hand, if we simply cling to the phraseology, we shall be frequently 
surprised by the agreement— including the mode of expression— 
with the illusions of the followers of Saint-Simon about banking 
and credit. 

Just as in the writings of the physiocrats the cultivateur does 
not stand for the actual tiller of the soil, but for the big farmer , 
so the travailleur with Saint-Simon, and continuing on tluougb 
his disciples, does not stand for the labourer, but for the indus- 
trial and commercial capitalist. "Un travailleur a besoin d'aides, 
de seconds, d'ouvriers; il les cherehe intelUgents, habiles, divoues; 
il les met a V oeuvre, et leurs travaux sont produeti/s" (lEnfan- 
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tin]* ** Religion saint-simonienne. Economie politique et Politique 
Paris, 1831, p. 104). 

In fact, one should bear in mind that only in his last work, 
Le Nouveau Christianisme, Saint-Simon speaks directly for the 
working-class and declares their emancipation to be the goal of 
his efforts. AH his former writings are, indeed, mere encomiums 
of modern bourgeois society in contrast to the feudal order, or 
of industrialists and bankers in contrast to marshals and juristic 
law-manufacturers of the Napoleonic era. What a difference 
compared with the contemporaneous writings of Owen!‘* For the 
followers of Saint-Simon, the industrial capitalist likewise 
remains the travailleur par excellence, as the above-quoted 
passage indicates. After reading their writings critically, one 
will not be surprised that their credit and bank fantasies material- 
ised in the cr^it mohilier, founded by an ex-follower of Saiut- 
Simon, Emile Pereire. This form, incidentally, could become 
dominant ^nly in a country like France, where neither the credit 
system nor large-scale industry had reached the modern level of 
development. This was not at all possible in England and Amer- 
ica. The embryo of crHit mobilier is already contained in the 
following passages from Doctrine de Saint-Simon. Exposition. 
Premiere ann^, 1828-29, 3“® 4d., Paris, 1831. It is understandable 
that bankers can lend money more cheaply than the capitalists 
and private usurers. These bankers are, therefore, “able to supply 
tools to the industrialists far more cheaply, that is, at lower 
interest, than the real estate owners and capitalists, who may be 

* “A travailleur (worker) needs helpers, supporters, labourers; he looks 
for such as are intelligent, able, devoted; he puts them to work, and their 
labour is productive.” (Religion saint simonienne, Economie politique et 
Politique, Paris, 1831,' p. 104.) 

** Marx would surely have modified this passage considerably, had he 
reworked his manuscript. It was inspired by the role of the ex-followers 
of Saint-Simon under France's Second Empire, where, just at the time that 
Marx wrote the above, the wurM-redeeming credit fantasies of this school 
through the irony of history, were being realised in the form of a tremen 
dous swindle on a scale never seen before. Later Marx spoke only with admi 
ration of the genius and encyclopaedic mind of Saint-Simon. When in his 
earlier works the latter ignores the antithesis between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat which was just then coining into existence in France, when 
be includes among the travailleurs that part of the bourgeoisie which was 
active in production, this corresponds to Fourier’s conception of attemptmg 
to reconcile capital and labour and is explained by the economic and politi- 
cal situation oi France in those days. The fact that Owen was more far-sight- 
ed in this respect is due to his different environment, for he lived in a period 
of industrial revolution and of acutely sharpening class antagonisms. — 
F. E. 
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more easily mistaken in their choice of borrowers” (p. 202). 
But the authors themselves add in a footnote: “The advantage 
that would adcrue from the mediation of bankers between the 
idle rich and the travailleurs is often counterbalanced, or even 
cancelled, by the opportunities offered in our disorganised society 
to egoism, which may manifest itself in various forms of fraud 
and charlatanisin. The bankers often worm their way between 
the travailleurs and idle rich for the purpose of exploiting both 
to the detriment of society.” Travailleur here means capitaliste 
industriel. Incidentally, it is wrong to regard the means at the 
command of the modern banking system merely as the means 
of idle people. In the first place, it is the portion of capital which 
industrialists and merchants temporarily hold in the form of 
idle money, as a money reserve or as capital to be invested. 
Hence it is idle capital, but not capital of the idle. In the second 
place, it is the portion of all revenue and savings in general which 
IS to be temporarily or permanently accumulated. Both are 
essential to the nature of the banking system. 

But it should always be borne in mmd that, in the first place, 
money— in the form of precious metal— remains the foundation 
from which the credit system, by its very nature, can never 
detach itself. Secondly, that the credit system presupposes the 
monopoly of social means of production by private persons (in 
the form of capital and landed property), that it is itself, on the 
one hand, an immanent form of the capitalist mode of production, 
and on the other,, a driving force in its development to its highest 
and ultimate form. 

The banking system, so far as its formal organisation and 
centralisation is concerned, is the most artificial and most devel- 
oped product turned out by the capitalist mode of production, 
a fact already expressed in 1697 in Some Thoughts of the Interests 
of England. This accounts for the immense power of an institu- 
tion such as the Bank of England over commerce and industry, 
although their actual movements remain completely beyond its 
province and it is passive towhrd them. The banking system 
possesses indeed the form of universal book-keeping and distri- 
bution of means of production on a social scale, but solely the 
form. We have seen that the average profit of the individual 
capitalist, or of every individual capital, is determined not by 
the surplus-labour appropriated at first hand by each capital, 
but by the quantity of total surplus-labour appropriated by the 
total capital, frofli which each individual capital receives ite 
dividend only proportional to its aliquot part of the total capital. 
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This social character of capital is first promoted and wholly 
realised through the full development of the credit and banking 
system. On the other hand this goes farther. It, places all the 
available and even potential capital of society that is not already 
actively employed at the disposal of the industrial and commer- 
cial capitalists so that neither the lenders nor users of this capital 
are its real owners or producers. It thus does away with the 
private character of capital and thus contains in itself, hut only 
in itself, the abolition of capital itself. Bymeans of the hanking 
system the distribution of capital as a special business, a social 
function, is taken out of the hands of the private capitalists and 
usurers. But at the same time, banking and credit thus become 
the most potent means of driving capitalist production beyond 
its own limits, and one of the most effective vehicles of crises and 
swindle. 

The banking system shows, furthermore, by substituting vari- 
ous forms of circulating credit in place of money, that money is 
in realicy nothing but a particular expression of the social char- 
acter of labour and its products which, however, as antithetical 
to the basis of private production, must always appear in the 
la.st analysis as a thing, a special commodity, alongside other 
commodities. 

Finally, there is no doubt that the credit system will serve 
as a powerful lever during the transition from the capitalist 
mode of production to the mode of production of associated 
labour; but only as one element in connection with other great 
organic revolutions of the mode of production itself. On the 
other hand, the illusions concerning the miraculous power of 
the credit and banking system, in the socialist sense, arise from 
a complete lack of familiarity with the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and the credit system as one of its forms. As soon as the 
means of production cease being transformed into capital (which 
also includes the abolition of private property in land), credit 
as such no longer has an> meaning. This, incidentally, was 
even understood by the followers of Saint-Simon. On the other 
hand, as long as the capitalist mode of production continues 
to exist, interest-bearing capital, as one of its forms, also con- 
tinues to exist and constitutes in fact the basis of its credit system. 
Only that sensational writer, Proudhon, who wanted to per- 
petuate commodity-production and abolish money,** was capable 


“ Karl Marx, Mltire de la Philosophie, Bruxelles et Paris, 1847. -Karl 
Marx, Zur Kritik der polltitehen Oekonomie, S. 64. 
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of dreaming up the monstrous cridit gratuit, the osten- 
sible realisation of the pious wish of the petty-bourgeois es- 
tate. 

In Religion saint-simonienne, Rconomie politique et Politique, 
we read on page 45: “Credit serves the purpose, in a society in 
which some own the instruments of industry without the ability 
or will to employ them, and where other industrious people have 
no instruments of labour, of transferring these instruments in 
the easiest manner possible from the hands of the former, their 
owners, to the hands of the others who know how to use them. 
Note that this definition regards credit as a result of the way in 
which property is constituted. ” Therefore, credit disappears with 
this constitution of property. We read, furthermore, on page 98, 
that the present banks “consider it their business to follow the 
movement initiated by transactions taking place outside of their 
domain, but not themselves to provide an impulse to this move- 
ment; in other words, the banks perform the role of capitali3t.s 
in relation to the travailleurs, whom they loan money.” The 
notion that the banks themselves should take over the manage- 
ment and distinguish themselves “through the number and use- 
fulness of their managed establishments and of promoted works” 
(p. 101) contains the cridit mobilier in embryo. In the same way, 
Charles Pecqueur demands that the banks (which the followers 
of Saint-Simon call a Systeme general des banques) “should rule 
production. ” Pecqueur is essentially a follower of Saint-Simon, 
but much more, radical. He wants “the credit institution ... to 
control the entire movement of national production. “Try to 
create a national credit institution, which shall advance the 
wherewithal to needy people of talent and merit, without, how- 
ever, forcibly tying these borrowers together through close soli- 
darity in production and consumption, but on the contrary enabl- 
ing them to determine their own exchange and production. In 
this way, you will only accomplish what the private banks 
already accomplish now, that is, anarchy, disproportion between 
production and consumption, the sudden ruin of one person, 
and the sudden enrichment of another; so that your institution 
will never get any farther than producing a certain amount of 
benefits for one person, corresponding to an equivalent amount 
of misfortune to he endured by another ... and you will have only 
provided the wage-labourers assisted by you with the means to 
compete wiUi one another just as their capitalist mastera now 
do.” (Ch. Pecqneur, Thiorie Nouvelle d'Eeonomie Sociale et 
Politique, Paris, 1842, p. 434.) 
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We have seen that merchant’s capital and interest-bearing 
capital are the oldest forms of capital. But it is in the nature of 
things that interest-bearing capital assumes in popular concep- 
tion the form of capital par excellence. In merchant’s capital 
there takes place the woik of middleman, no matter whether 
considered as cheating, labour, or anything else. But in the case 
of interest-bearing capital the self-reproducing character of 
capital, the self-expanding value, the production of surplus- 
value, appears purely as an i^ult property. This accounts for 
the fact that even some political economists, particularly in 
countries where industrial capital is not yet fully developed, 
as in France, cling to interest-bearing capital as the fundamental 
form of capital and regard ground-rent, for example, merely 
as a modified form of it, since the loan-form also predominates 
here. In this way, the internal organisation of the capitalist 
mode of production is completely misunderstood, and the fact 
is entirely overlooked that land, like capital, is loaned only 
to capitalists. Of course, means of production in kind, such as 
machines and business offices can also be loaned instead of 
money. But they then represent a definite sum of money, and the 
fact that in addition to interest a part is paid for wear and tear 
IS due to their use-value, i.e., the specific natural form of these 
elements of capital. The decisive factor here is again whether 
they are loaned to direct producers, which would presuppose 
the non-existence of the capitalist mode of production — at least 
in the sphere in which this occurs — or whether they are loaned 
to industrial capitalists, which is precisely the assumption based 
upon the capitalist mode of production. It is still more irrele- 
vant and meaningless to drag the lending of houses, etc., for 
individual use into this discussion. That the working-class is 
also swindled in this form, and to an enormous extent, is self- 
evident; but this is also done by the retail dealer, who sells means 
of subsistence to the worker. This is secondary exploitation, 
which runs parallel to the primary exploitation taking place in 
the production process itself. The distinction between selling and 
loaning is quite immaterial in this case and merely formal, and, 
as already indicated, * cannot appear as essential to anyone, unless 
he be wholly unfamiliar with the actual nature of the problem. 


Usury, like commerce, exploits a given mode of production. 
It does not create it, but is related to it outwardly. Usury tries 


* Present edition: pp. 345-50.— £d. 
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to maintain it directly, so as to exploit it ever anew; it is conserv- 
ative and makes this mode of production only more pitiable. 
The less elements of production enter into the production process 
as commodities, and emerge from it as commodities, the more 
does their origination from money appear as a separate act. 
The more insignificant the role played by circulation in the social 
reproduction, the more usury flourishes. 

That money wealth develops as a special kind of wealth, means 
in respect to usurer’s capital that it possesses all its claims in 
the form of money claims. It develops that much more in a given 
country, the more the main body of production is limited to 
natural services, etc., that is, to use-values. 

Usury is a powerful lever in developing the preconditions 
for industrial capital in so far as it plays the following double 
role, first, building up, in general, an independent money wealth 
alongside that of the merchant, and, secondly, appropriating the 
conditions of labour, that is, ruining the owners of the old con- 
ditions of labour. 


INTEREST IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

‘Tn the Middle Ages the population was purely agricultural. 
Under such a government as was the feudal system there can be 
but little traffic', and hence but little profit. Hence the laws 
against usury were justified in the Middle Ages. Besides, in an 
agricultural country a person seldom wants to borrow money 
except he be reduced to poverty or distress.... In the reign of 
Henry VIII, interest was limited to 10 per cent. James I reduced 
it to 8 per cent. ... Charles II reduced it to 6 per cent; in the 
reign of Queen Anne, it was reduced to 5 per cent.... In those 
times, the lenders ... had, in fact, though not a legal, yet an 
actual monopoly, and hence it was necessary that they, like 
other monopolists, should be placed under restraint. In our 
times, it is the rate of profit which regulates the rate of interest. 
In those times, it was the rate of interest which regulated the 
rate of profit. If the money-lender charged a high rate of interest 
to the merchant, the merchant must have charged a higher rate 
of profit on his goods. Hence, a large sum of money would be 
taken from the pockets of the purchasers to be put into the pockets 
of the money-lenders. ” (Gilbert, History and Principles of Bank- 
PP' 165.) 
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“I have l^n told that 10 gulden are now taken annually at 
every Leipzig Fair,* that is, 30 on each hundred; some add the 
Neuenburg Fair, thus making 40 per hundred; whether that is 
so, I don’t know. For shamel What will be the infernal out- 
come of this?... Whoever now has 100 florins at Leipzig, takes 
40 annually, which is the same as devouring one peasant or 
bui^her each year. If one has 1,000 florins, he takes 400 annually, 
which means devouring a knight or a rich nobleman per year! 
If one has 10,000 florins, he takes 4,000 per year, which means 
devouring a rich count each year. If one has 100,000 florins, as 
the big merchants must possess, be takes 40,000 annually, which 
means devouring one affluent prince each year. If one has 
1,000,000 florins, he takes 400,000 annually, which means devour- 
ing one mighty king every year. And he does not risk either his 
person or his wares, does not work, sits near his fire-place and 
roasts apples; so might a lowly robber sit at home and devour 
a whole world in ton years. ” (Quoted from B Ocher vom Kaufhandel 
und Wucher voir Jahre 1524, Luther’s Werke, Wittenberg, 1589, 
Teil 6, S. 312.) 

‘‘Fifteen years ago I took pen in hand against usury, when it 
bad spread so alarmingly that I could scarcely hope for any 
improvement. Since then it has become so arrogant that it deigns 
not to be classed as vice, sin, or shame, but achieves praise as 
pure virtue and honour, as though it were performing a great 
favour and Christian service for the people. What will help deliver 
us now that shame has turned into honour and vice into virtue? ’’ 
(Martin Luther, An die Pfarherrn .aider den Wucher zu predigen, 
Wittenberg, 15^.) 


“Jews, Lombards, usurers and extortioners were our first 
bankers, our primitive traffickers in money, their character 
little short of infamous.... They were joined by London gold- 
smiths. As a body ... our primitive bankers ... were a very bad 
set, they were gripping usurers, iron-hearted extortioners." 
(D. Hardcastle, ^an/cs and Bankers, 2nd ed., London, 1843, pp. 19, 
20 .) 

“The example shown by Venice (in establishing a bank) was 
thus quickly imitated; all sea-coast towns, and in general all 


* The author has in mind the loan of 100 gulden with interest payable 
In three instalments at the Leipiig Fair, helo three times annually: New 
Year's, Easter and St. Michael’s Day.— Ed. 
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towns which had earned fame through their independence and 
commerce, founded their first banks. The return voyage of their 
ships, which often was of long duration, inevitably led to the 
custom of lending on credit. This was further intensified by the 
discovery of America and the ensuing trade with that continent. ’’ 
(This is the iqain point.) The chartering of ships made large 
loans necessary — a procedure already obtaining in ancient Athens 
and Greece. In 1308, the Hanse town of Bruges possessed an insur- 
ance company. (M. Augier, 1. c., pp. 202, 203.) 

To what extent the granting of loans to landowners, and thus 
to the pleasure-seeking wealthy in general, still prevailed in the 
last third of the 17th century, even in England, before the devel- 
opment of modem credit, may be seen, among others, in the 
works of Sir Dudley North. He was not only one of the first 
English merchants, but also one of the most prominent theo- 
retical economists of his time: “The moneys employed at interest 
in this nation, are not near the tenth part, disposed to trading 
people, wherewith to manage their trades; but are for the most 
part lent for the supplying of luxury, and to support the expense 
of persons, who though great owners of lands, yet spend faster 
than their lands bring in; and being loath to sell, choose rather 
to mortgage their estates." {Discourses upon Trade, London, 
1691, pp. 6-7.) 

Poland in the 18th century: “Warsaw carried on a large bustling 
business in bills of exchange which, however, had as its prin- 
cipal basis and* aim the usury of its bankers. In order to secure 
money, which they could lend to spendthrift gentry at 8% and 
more, they sought and obtained abroad open exchange credit, 
that is, credit that had no commodity trade as its basis, but 
which the foreign drawee continued to accept as long as the returns 
from these manipulations did not fail to come in. However, 
they paid heavily for this through bankruptcies of men ^ like 
Tapper and other highly respected Warsaw bankers. " (J . G. Busch, 
Theoretiseh-praktische Darstellung der Handlung, etc., 3rd ed., 
Hamburg, 1808, Vol. II, pp. 232, 233.) 

ADVANTAGES DERIVED BY THE CHURCH 
PROM THE PROHIBITION OP INTEREST 

“Taking interest had been interdicted by the Church. But 
selling property for the purpose of finding succour in ylistress had 
not been forbidden. It l^d not even been prohibited to transfer 
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property to the money-lender as security for a certain term, 
until a debtor repaid his loan, leaving the money-lender free to 
enjoy the usufruct of the property as a reward for his abstinence 
from his money.... The Church itself, and its associated communes 
and pia corpora, derived much profit from this practice, partic- 
ularly during the crusades. This brought a very large portion 
of national wealth into possession of the so-called ‘dead hand,’ 
all the more so because the Jews were barred from engaging in 
such usury, the possession of such fixed liens not being conceal- 
abJe.... Without the ban on interest churches and cloisters 
would never have become so affluent” (1. c., p. 55). 



PART VI 


TRANSFORMATION OF SURPLUS-PROFIT 
INTO GROUND-RENT 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
INTRODUCTION 

The analysis of landed property in its various historical forms 
is heyond the scope of this work. We shall be concerned with it 
only in so far as a portion of the surplus-value produced by capi- 
tal falls to the share of the landowner. We assume, then, that 
agriculture is dominated by the capitalist mode of production, 
just as manufacture is; in other words, that agriculture is carried 
on by capitalists who differ from other capitalists primarily in 
the manner in which their capital, and the wage-labour set in 
motion by this capital, are invested. So far as we are concerned, 
the farmer produces wheat, etc., in much the same way as the 
manufacturer produces yam or machines. The assumption that 
the capitalist mode of production has encompassed agriculture 
implies that it rules over all spheres of production and bourgeois 
society, i.e., that its prerequisites, such as free competition 
among capitals, the possibility of transferring the latter from 
one production sphere to another, and a uniform level of the 
average profit, etc., are fully matured. The form of landed prop- 
erty which we shall consider here is a specifically historical one, 
a form transformed through the influence of capital and of the 
capitalist mode of production, either of feudal landownership, or 
of small-peasant agriculture as a means of livelihood, in which 
the possession of the land and the soil constitutes one of the 
prerequisites of production for the direct producer, and in which 
his owner^ip of land appears as the most advantageous condition 
for the prosperity of his mode of production. Just as the capital- 
ist mode of production in general is based on the expropriation 
of the conditions of labour from the labourers, so does it in agri- 
culture presuppose the expropriation of the rural labourers from 
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the land and their subordination to a capitalist, who carries 
on agriculture for the sake of profit. Thus, for the purpose of 
our analysis, the objection that other forms of landed property 
and of agriculture have existed, or still exist, is quite irrelevant. 
Such an objection can only apply to those economists who treat 
the capitalist mode of production in agriculture, and the form 
of landed property corresponding to it, not as historical but 
rather as eternal categories. 

For our purposes it is necessary to study the modern form of 
landed property, because our task is to consider the specific 
conditions of production and circulation which arise from the 
investment of capital in agriculture. Without this, our analysis 
of capital would not be complete. We therefore confine ourselves 
exclusively to the investment of capital in agriculture itself, that 
IS, in producing the principal agricultural crop which feeds 
a given people. We can use wheat for this purpose, because it 
IS the principal means of subsistence in modem capitalistically 
developed nations. (Or, instead of agriculture, we can use mining 
because the laws are the same for both.) 

One of the big contributions of Adam Smith was to have shown 
that ground-rent for capital invested in the production of such 
agricultural products as flax and dye-stuffs, and in independent 
cattle-raising, etc., is determined by the ground-rent obtained 
from capital invested in the production of the principal article 
of subsistence.* In fact, no further progress has been made in 
this regard since then. Any limitations or additions would belong 
m an independent study of landed property, not here. Hence, 
we shall not speak of landed property ex professo—'m so far as it 
does not refer to land destined for wheat production— but shall 
merely refer to it on occasion by way of illustration. 

It should be noted for the sake of completeness that we also 
include water, etc., in tho term land, in so far as it belongs to 
someone as an accessory to the land. 

Landed property is based on the monopoly by certain persons 
over definite portions of the globe, as exclusive spheres of their 
private will to the exclusion of all others.** With this in mind, 

* Smith, An Ittquirji Into Uu Nature and CauMt of the WealUi of Natione, 
Aherdeen, Undon, 1848, pp. 105-16.— . 

“ Nothing could be more comical than Hegel’s development of private 
*Mded prop^y. According to this, man as an individual mi»t endow bis 
vill with reality as the soul of external nature, and must therefore take pos- 
jwrion of tills nature and make it his private property. If this were the des- 
of the "individual," ot man aa an individual, it would follow that every 
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the problem is to ascertain the economic value, that is, the 
realisation of this monopoly on the basis of capitalist production. 
With the legal power of these persons to use or misuse certain 
portions of the globe, nothing is decided. The use of this power 
depends wholly upon economic conditions, which are independent 
of their will. The legal view itself only means that the landowner 
can do with the land what every owner of commodities can do 
with his commodities. And this view, this legal view of free 
private ownership of land, arises in the ancient world only with 
the dissolution of the organic order of society, and in the modem 
world only with the development of capitalist production. It 
has been imported by Europeans to Asia only here and there 
In the section dealing with primitive accumulation (Buch I, 
Kap. XXIV*), we saw that this mode of production presupposes, 
on the one hand, the separation of the direct producers from 
their position as mere accessories to the land (in the form of 
vassals, serfs, slaves, etc.), and, on the other hand, the expro- 
human being must be a landowner, in order to become a real individual. 
Free private ownership of land, a very recent product, is, according to 
Hegel, not a definite social relation, but a relation of man as an individual 
to ‘iMture,* an absolute right of man to appropriate all things (Hegel, 
Phllom^U dti Reeht$t Berlin, 1840, S. 79). Tius much, at least, u evident: 
the individual cannot maintain himself as a landowner by his mere ‘will" 
against the will of another individual, who likewise wants to become a real 
individual by virtue of the same strip of land. It definitely rMuires some 
thing other thgn goodwill. Furthermore, it is absolutely impossible to 
determine where the ‘individual " draws the line for realising his will— 
whether this will requires for its realisation a whole country, or whether it 
requires a whole group of countries by whose appropriation ‘the supremacy 
of my will over toe thing can be manifested. ” Here Hegel comes to a com 
plete impasse. ‘The appropriation is of a very particular kind; 1 do not take 
poasession of more than I touch with my body; but it is clear, on the other 
bend, that external things are more extensive than 1 can grasp. By thus 
having possession of such a thiu, some other is thereby connected to it. 
I carry ont the act of appropriation by means of my hand, but its scope can 
be extended” (p. 90). But this othef thing is again linked with still another, 
and so the boiindary within which my will, as the soul, can pour into the 
soil, disappears, ‘when I possass something, my mind at once passes over 
to tbe idea that not only this property in my inunediatc possession, but what 
Is associated with it is abo mine. Here positive right must decide, for nothing 
more can be dedneed from the concept” (p. 91). Thb is an extraordinanly 
naive admission ‘of the concept, * ana proves that thb concept which maxes 
the blander at the very outset of ragaraing as absolute a vary definite legal 
view of landed prepay— belonging to booigeob society— nimeistanas 
*noUtlng* of the actual nature of thb landed property. Thb contains at toe 
same time admMon that ‘p^tive ri^t” can, and must, alter its dew- 
mlnations as the lequiismenta of social, i.e., eeonomfe, development change- 
• English ediUon: Part VIII.— Ed. 
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priation of the mass of the people from the land. To this extent 
the monopoly of landed property is a historical premise, and 
continues to remain the basis of the capitalist mode cA production, 
just as in all previous modes of production which are based on 
the exploitation of the masses in one form or another. But the 
form of landed property with which the incipient capitalist mode 
of production is confronted does not suit it. It fii-st creates for 
Itself the form required by subordinating agriculture to capital. 
It thus transforms feudal landed property, clan property, smail- 
pcvisant property in mark communes— no matter how divergent 
their juristic forms may be — into the economic form corresponding 
to the requirements of this mode of production. One of the major 
results of the capitalist mode of production is that, on the one 
hand, it transforms agriculture from a rner'^ empirical and mechan- 
ical self-perpetuating process eni^Ioyed by the least developed 
part of society into the conscious scientific application of agron- 
omy, in "li TdC as this is at all feasible und^r conditions of private 
property;*’ that il divorces landed propirty from the relations 
of dominion and servitude, on t! one hand, and, on the other, 


Very conservative agrlcullurjl chemist*?, such as Johnston, admit 
that a really rational agriculture is confronted everyv^ here with insurmount* 
able barriers stemniing from private property. So do writers who are ex 
profesto advocates of the monopoly of private property in the world, for 
instance, Charles Comte in his two>volume work, whica has as its special 
aim the defence of private property. ‘'A nation,'' he says, “cannot attain to 
the degree of prosperity ana power compatit 1e with its nature, unless every 
portion of the soil nourishing it is assigned to that purpose which agrees 
nest with the general interest. In order to give to its wealtn a strong develop- 
ment, one sole and above all highly enlightened will should, if possible, 
take it upon itself to assign each piece of its domain its task and make every 
piece contribute to the prosperity of all others. But the existence of such 
a will ... would be incompatible with the division of the land into private 
plots ... and with the authority guaranteed each owmer to dispose of his 
properly in an almost absolute manner ” l**Traite de la proprKU^” Tome I, 
Pans, 1834, p. 228.— | — Johnston, Corate, and others, only have in mind 
the necessity of tilling the land of a certain country as a whole, when they 
speak of a contradiction between property and a rational system of 
agronomy. But the dependence of the cultivation of particular agricultural 
products upon the fluctuations of market-prices, and the continual changes 
in this cultivation with these price fluctuations — the whole spirit of capi- 
talist production, which is directed toward the immediate gain of money — 
are in contradiction to agriculture, which has to minister to the entire range 
of permanent necessities of life required by the chain of successive genera- 
tions. A striking illustration of this is furnished by the forests, which are only 
f®rely managed in a way more or leas corresponding to the interests of society 
as a whole, i.e., when they are not private property, but subject to the 
control of the state. 


f # 1 i> r ^ 4. 
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totally separates land as an instrument of production from landed 
property and landowner— for whom the land merely represent* 
a certain msney assessment which he collects by virtue of his 
monopoly from the industrial capitalist, the capitalist farmer; 
it dissolves the connection between landownership and the land 
so thoroughly ^that the landowner may spend his whole life in 
Constantinople, while his estates lie in Scotland. Landed property 
thus receives its purely economic form by discarding all its 
former political and social embellishments and associations, 
in brief all those traditional accessories, which are denouncuti, 
as we shall see later, as useless and absurd superHuities by tho 
industrial capitalists themselves, as well as their tbeoretiial 
spokesmen, in the heat of their struggle with lauded properly. 
The rationalising of agriculture, on the one hand, which makuj 
it for the first time capable of operating on a social scale, and 
the reiluction ad absurdum of property in land, on the other, are 
the great achievements of tho capitalist mode of production. Like 
all of its other historical advances, it also attained these by fir^t 
completely impoverishing the direct producers. 

Before wo proceed to the problem itself, several more pr“lnn 
inary remarks are necessary to avoid misunderstanding. 

The prerequisites for the capitalist mode of production therefor * 
are the following: The actual tillers of the soil are wage-labourern 
employed by a capitalist, the capitalist farmer who is rngagiMl 
in agriculture merely as a particular field of exploitation for 
capital, as investment for his capital in a particular sphere of 
production. This capitalist farmer pays the landowner, the owner 
of the land exploited by him, a sum of money at definite period'^ 
fixed by contract, for instance, annually (just as the borrower of 
money-capital pays a fixed interest), for tho right to invest hi'^ 
capital in this specific sphere of production. This sum of money 
is called ground-rent, no matter whether it is paid for agricultural 
land, building lots, mines, fishing grounds, or forests, etc. It 
is paid for the entire time for which the landowner has contracted 
to rent his land to the capitalist farmer. Ground-rent, therefore, 
is here that form in which property in land is realised econumi- 
cally, that is, produces value. Here, then, we have all ibree 
classes — wage-labourers, industrial capitalists, and landowners 
constituting together, and in their mutual opposition, the frame- 
work of modern society. 

(Capital may be fixed in the land, incorporated in it either in a 
transitory manner, as through improvements of a chemical 
nature, fertilisation, etc., or more pwmanently, as in drainage 
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canals, irrigation works, levelling, farm buildings, etc. Else- 
where I have called the capital thus applied to land la terre- 
capital.^ It belongs to the category of fiz^ capital. 'The interest 
on capital incorporated in the land and the improvements thus 
made in it as an instrument of production can constitute a part 
of the rent paid by the capitalist farmer to the landowner,^* but 
it does not constitute the actual ground-rent, which is paid for 
the use of the land as such — be it in a natural or cultivated state. 
In a systematic treatment of landed property, which is not within 
otir dcope, this part of the landowner’s revenue would have to 
be discussed at length. But a few words about it will suffice 
here. Tlie more transitory capital investments, which accompany 
the ordinary production processes in agriculture, are all made 
without exception by the capitalist farmer. These investments, 
like cultivation proper in general, improve the land,*® increase 
it‘< output, and transform the land from mere material into land- 
capital when tne cultivation is carried on more or less rationally, 
1 c., when it is not reduced to a br-.tal spoliation of the soil, as 
was in v(*gue, e.g., among the former slave-holders in the United 
States; however, the gentlemen landowners secure themselves 
aifainst such practice by contract. A cultivated field is w'orth 
more than an uncultivated one of the same natural quality. 
The more permanent fixed capital investments, which arc incor- 
lioratcd in the soil and used up in a longer period of time, are alio 
in the main, and in some spheres often exclusively, made by the 
capitalist farmer. But as soon as the time stipulated by contract 
has e.xpired — and this is one of the reasons why with the develop- 
ment of capitalist production the landowners seek to shorten 
the contract period as much as possible — the improvements 
incorporated in the soil become the property of the landowner 
as an inseparable feature of the substance, the land. In the new 

*• Af is^re df la Philotophie, p. 16'*. There I have made a distinction be- 
tween lerre-matiere and tern-capital. “The mere application of further out- 
lays of capital to land already transformed into means of production increases 
land as capital without adding anything to land as matter, that is, to the 
extent oi the land.... Land as capital is no more eternal than any other 
capital.... Land as capital isGx^ capital; but fixed capital gets used up just 
as much as circulating capital.” 

*• 1 say “can" because under certain circumstances this interest is regulat- 
ed by the law of ground -rent and, therefore, can disappear, as in the case 
o' competition between viigin lands of great natural fertility. 

*®See James Anderson Calm Invettigatlon of the Cireumstancetthat 
led to the Pretent Scarcity of Grain In Britain, London, 1801, pp. 35-3“, 
1 and Carey. The Pott, the Pretent, and the Future, Philadelphia, 

‘848. pp. 129-31.-£d. 
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contract made by the landowner he adds the interest for capital 
incorporated in the land to the ground-rent itself. And he does 
this whether he now leases the land to the capitalist farmer who 
made these improvements or to some other farmer. His rent is 
thus inflated; and should he wish to sell his land (we .shall see 
immediately how its price is determined), its value is now higher. 
He sells not merely the land but the improved land, the capital 
incorporated in the land for which he paid nothing. Quite aside 
from the movements of ground-rent itself, here lies one of the 
secrets of the increasing enrichment of landowners, the continu- 
ous inflation of their rents, and the constantly growing money 
value of their estates along with progress in economic develop- 
ment. Thus they pocket a product of social development created 
without their help — fruges consumere nati* But this is at the 
Same time one of the greatest obstacle.s to a rational developineiit 
of agriculture, for the tenant farmer avoids all iiuprovement' 
and outlays for which he cannot expect complete returns during 
the term of his lease. We find this situation denounced as such an 
obstacle again and again, not only in the 18th century by James 
Anderson, the actual discoverer of the modern theory of rent** 
—who was also a practical capitalist farmer and an advanied 
agronomist for his time— but also in our own day by opponent-, 
of the present constitution of landed property in England. 

A. A. Walton, in his History of the Landed Tenures of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London, 1865, says on this score (pp. 96, 97). 
“All the efforts of the numerous agricultural associations through- 
jut the country must fail to produce any very extensive or really 
appreciable results in the real advancement of agricultur.i! 
Improvement, so long as such improvements mean in a far higher 
degree increased value to the estate and rent-roll of the landlord, 
than bettering the condition of the tenant farmer or the labourer. 
The farmers, generally, are as well aware as either the landlord 
or his agent, or even the president of the Agricultural Associalmn, 
that good drainage, plenty of manure, and good management, 
combined with the increased employment of labour, to thoroughly 
cleanse and work the land, will produce wonderful results both in 
improvement and production. To do all this, however, consid- 
erable outlay is required, and the farmers are also aware, that 


* Horace, Eplttlet, Book I, EpUllcs 2, 27. — Ed. 

•* On J. Anderson’s theory of rent see K. Marx, Theerien Uber den Met^- 
wen (K. Marx/F. Engels, Werke, Band 26, 2. Tell, S. 103-05, 110-14. 134-39). 
—Ed. 
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ho\vever much they may improve the land or enhance its value, 
the landlords will, in the long run, reap the principal benefit] 
in higher rents and the increased value of their estates.... They 
are shrewd enough to observe what those orators [landowners 
and their agents speaking at agricultural festivities], by some 
singular inadvertence, omit to tell them — namely, that the lion's 
share of any improvements they may make is sure to go into the 
pockets of the landlords in the long run.... However much the 
former tenant may have improved the farm, his successor will 
And that the landlord will always increase the rent in proportion 
to the increased value of the land from former improvements.” 

In agriculture proper this process does not yet appear quite as 
plainly as when the land is used for building purposes. By far 
the largest portion of land used in England for building purposes 
but not sold as a freehold is leased by the landowners for 99 years 
or, if possible, for a shorter term. After the lapse of this period 
the buildi'tgi fall into tho hands of the landowner together with 
the land itself. “They [the tenants] are bound to deliver up the 
bouse at the expiration of tho lease, in good tenantable condi- 
tion, to the great landlord, after having paid an exorbitant ground- 
rent up to the e.\( 'ration of tho lease. No sooner is the lease 
expired, than the agent or surveyor will come and examine your 
house, and see that you put it into good repair, and then take 
possession of it, and annex it to his lord's domains.... The fact 
IS, if this system is permitted to be in full operation for any 
considerable period longer, the whole of the house property 'd 
the kingdom will be in the hands of the great landlords, as well 
as the land. The whole of the West End of London, north and 
south from Temple Bar, may be said to belong to about half a 
dozen great landlords, all let at enormous rents, and where the 
leases have not quite expired they are fast falling due. The same 
may be said either more or less of every town in the kingdom. 
Nor docs this grasping system of exclusion and monopoly stop 
even here. Nearly the whole of the dock accommodation in our 
seaport towns is by the same process of usurpation in the hands 
of the great leviathans of the land” (1. c., pp. 92-93). It is evident 
in these circumstances that when the census for England and 
Wales in 1861 gives the total population as 20,066,224 and the 
number of landlords as 36,032, the proportion of owners to the 
number of houses and to population would look completely differ- 
ent if the large landlords were placed on one side and the small 
ones on the other. 

This illustration of ownership in buildings is important. In 
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the first place, it clearly shows the difference between actual 
ground -rent fuid interest on fixed capital incorporated in the land, 
which may constitute an addition to ground-rent. Interest on 
buildings, like that on capital incorporated in the land by the 
tenant in agriculture, falls into the hands of the industrial capital- 
ist, the building speculator, or the tenant, so long as the lease 
lasts, and has in itself nothing to do with ground-rent, which 
must be paid on stated dates annually for the use of the land. 
Secondly, it shows that capital incorporated in the land by others 
ultimately passes into the hands of the landlord together with 
the land, and that the interest for it inflates his rent. 

Some writers, acting either as spokesmen of landlordism an>l 
taking up the cudgels against the attacks of bourgeois cconoiiiists, 
or in an endeavour to transform the capitalist system of produc 
tion from a system of contradictions into one of “harmonies 
like Carey, have tried to represent ground-ront, the spoiirn' 
economic expression of landed property, as identical with in- 
terest. This would eliminate the opposition between landlords 
and capitalists. The opposite method was employed in the early 
stages of capitalist production. In those days, landed properly 
was still regarded by popular conception as the pristine and 
respectable form of private property, while interest on capital 
was decried as usury. Dudley North, Locke and others, therefore, 
represented interest on capital as a form analogous to grouiid- 
rent, just as Turgot deduced the justification for intere.'?t from 
the existence of ground-rent.— Aside from the fact that gr-mnl- 
rent may, and does, exist in its pure form without any addition 
for interest on capital incorporated in the land, those more re''eut 
writers forget that, in this way, the landlord not only riMUt' 
interest on other persons* capital that costs him nothing, bat 
also pockets this capital of others without recompense. Tlio 
justification of landed property, like that of all other forms of 
property corresponding to a certain mode of production, is lhat 
the mode of production itself is a transient historical neoe.ssjty, 
and this includes the relations of production and exchange \vhi(h 
stem from it. It is true, as we shall see later, that landed property 
differs from other kinds of property in that it appears superfluous 
and harmful at a certain stage of development, even from tbo 
point of view of the capitalist mode of production. 

Ground-rent may in another form be confused with interest 
and thereby its specific character overlooked. Ground -rent as- 
sumes the form of a certain sum of money, which the landlord 
draws annually by leasing a certain plot on our planet. We have 
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seen that every particular sum of money may be capitalised, 
that is, considered as the interest on an imaginary capital. For 
instance, if the average rate of interest is 5%, then an annual 
ground-rent of £200 may he regarded as interest on a capital 
of £4,000. Ground-rent so capitalised constitutes the purchase 
price or value of the land, a category which like the price of labour 
is prime facie irrational, since the earth is not the product of 
labour and therefore has no value. But on the other hand, a real 
relation in production is concealed behind this irrational form. 
If a capitalist buys land yielding a rent of £200 annually and 
pays £4,000 for it, then he draws the average annual interest of 
5% on his capital of £4,000, just as if he had invested this capital 
in interest-bearing papers or loaned it directly at 5% interest, 
it is the expansion of a capital of £4,000 at o%. On this assump- 
tion, ho would recover the purchase price of his estate through 
its revenues in twenty years. In England, therefore, the purchase 
price of land is calculated in so many years’ purchase which is 
merely another way of expressing the capitalisation of ground- 
rent. It is in fact the purchase price— not of the land, hut of the 
ground-rent yielded by it — caKulated in accordance with the 
usual interest rate But this capitalisation of rent assumes the 
existence of rent, while rent cannot inversely be derived and 
explained from its own capitalisation. Its existence, independent 
of its sale, is rather the starting-point for the inquiry. 

It follows, then, that the price of land may rise or fall inversely 
as the interest rate rises or falls if we assume ground-rent to 
be a constant magnitude. If the oi linary interest rate should 
fall from 5% to 4%, then the annual ground-rent of £200 would 
represent the annual realisation from a capital of £5,000 instead 
of £4,000. The price of the same piece of land would thus have 
risen from £4,000 to £5,000, or from 20 years’ to 25 years’ pur- 
chase. The converse would take place in the opposite case. This 
is a movement of the price of land which is independent of the 
movement of ground-rent itself and regulated only by the in- 
terest rate. But as we have seen that the rate of profit has a 
tendency to fall in the course of social progress, and, therefore, 
the interest rate has the same tendency, so far as it is regulated hy 
the rate of profit; and that, furthermore, the interest rate shows 
a tendency to fall in consequence of the grovrth of loanable capi- 
tal, apart from the influence of the rate of profit, it follows that 
the price of land has a tendency to rise, even independently of 
the movement of ground-rent and the prices of the products of 
the land, of which rent constitutes a part. 
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The confusion of ground-rent itself with the interest form which 
it assumes for the buyer of the land — a confusion resulting from 
complete lack of familiarity with the nature of ground-rent— 
must necessarily lead to the most absurd conclusions. Since 
lauded property is considered in all ancient countries as a partic- 
ularly genteel form of property, and its purchase also as an emi- 
nently safe capital investment, the interest rate at which ground- 
rent is bought is generally lower than that of other long-term 
investments of capital, so that a buyer of real estate drav-.s, 
for instance, only 4% on his purchase price, whereas lie wouli 
draw 5% for the same capital in other investments. In olhci- 
words, ho pays more capital for ground -rent than he would foi 
the same annual amount of income from other investments. Thi< 
leads Mr. Thiers to conclude in his generally very poor work un 
La Propriete (a reprint of his speech in the French National 
Assembly in 1849 directed against Proudhon*) that ground-rent 
is low, whereas it merely proves that its purchase price is high. 

The fact that capitalised ground-rent appears as the price or 
value of land, so that land, therefore, is bought and sold like any 
other commodity, serves some apologists as a justilication fur 
landed property since the buyer pays an equivalent for if, the 
same as for other commodities; and the major portion of landed 
property has changed hands in this way. The same reason in that 
case would also serve to justify slavery, since the returns fn'm 
the labour of the slave, whom the slave-holder has bought, merely 
represent the 'interest on the capital invested in this purchase. 
To derive a justification for the existence of ground-rent friun 
its sale and purchase means in general to justify its existence by 
its existence. 

As important as it may bo for a scientific analysis of gmumi- 
rent — that is, the independent and specific economic form uf 
landed property on the basis of the capitalist mode of production - 
to study it in its pure form free of all distorting and obfuscating 
irrelevancies, it is just as important for an understanding of 
the practical effects of landed property— even for a theoretical 
comprehension of a multitude of facts which contradict the 
concept and nature of ground-rent and yet appear as modes of 
existence of ground-rent — to learn the sources which give rise to 
such muddling in theory. 

In practice, naturally, everything appears as ground-rent that 

* Proudhon's speech was published in “Compte rendu des stances de 
rAasemblde Nationale, ” Tome II, Paris, 18f9, pp. 666 - 71 .— £d. 
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is paid as lease money by tenant to landlord for the right to culti- 
vate the soil. No matter what the composition of this tribute 
and no matter what its sources, it has this in commbn with the 
actual ground-rent — that the monopoly of the so-called landed 
proprietor of a portion of our planet enables him to levy such 
tribute and impose such an assessment. It has this in common 
with the actual ground-rent — that it determines the price of 
land, which, as wo have indicated earlier, is nothing but the 
capitalised income from the lease of the land. 

We have already seen that interest for the capital incorporated 
in the land may constitute such an extraneous component of 
ground-rent, a component which must become a continually 
growing extra charge on the total rent of a country as economic 
development progresses. But aside from this interest, it is possible 
that the lease money may conceal in part, and in certain cases in 
Its entirety, i.e., in complete absence of the actual ground -rent — 
when the lari is, therefore, actually worthless — a deduction 
from the average p'ofit or from the normal wages, or both. This 
portion, whether of profit or w8''os, appears here as ground - 
rent, because instead of falling to the industrial capitalist or the 
wage-worker, as wouM normally be the case, it is pdid to the 
landlord in the form of lease money. Economically speaking, 
neither the one nor the other of these portions constitutes ground- 
rent; but, in practice, it constitutes the landlord’s revenue, an 
economic realisation of his monopoly, much as actual ground- 
rent, and it has just as determining an infiuenco on land prices. 

We are not speaking now of conditions in which ground-rent, 
the manner of expressing landed property in the capitalist mode 
of production, formally exists without the existence of the capi- 
talist mode of production itself, i.e., without the tenant himself 
being an industrial capitalist, nor the type of his management 
being a capitalist one. Such is the case, o.g., in Ireland. The 
tenant there is generally a small farmer. What he pays to the 
landlord in the form of rent frequently absorbs not merely a 
part of his profit, that is, his own surplus-labour (to which he is 
entitled as possessor of his own instruments of labour), but also 
a part of his normal wage, which ho would otherwise receive for 
the same amount of labour. Besides, the landlord, who does 
nothing at all for the improvement of the land, also expropriates 
his small capital, which the tenant for the most part incorporates 
in the land through his own labour. This is precisely what a 
usurer would do under similar circumstances, with just the 
liifference that the usurer would at least risk his own capital 
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in the operation. This continual plunder is the core of the dispute 
over the Irish Tenancy Rights Bill. The main purpose of this 
Bill is to compel the landlord when ordering his tenant off the 
land to indemnify the latter for his improvements on the land, 
or for his capital incorporated in the land. Palmerston used to 
wave this demand aside with the cynical answer: “The House 
of Ckimmons is a house of landed proprietors.” 

Nor are we referring to exceptional circumstances in which the 
landlord may enforce a high rental — even in countries with capi- 
talist production — that stands in no relation to the yield from 
the soil. Of such a nature, for example, is the leasing of small 
patches of land to labourers in English factory districts, eith»'r 
as small gardens or for amateur spare-time farming. (Report <i 
of Inspectors of Factories.) 

We are referring to ground-rent in countries with develofted 
capitalist production. Among English tenants, for instarce. 
there are a number of small capitalists who are destined and 
compelled by education, training, tradition, competition, and 
other circumstances to invest their capital as tenants in agricul- 
ture. They are forced to be satisfied with less than the a\.>rage 
profit, and to turn over part of it to the landlords as rent. Thn i> 
the only condition under which they are permitted to inyf^-t 
their capital in the land, in agriculture. Since landlords every 
where exert considerable, and in England even overwhelming, 
influence on legislation, they are able to exploit this situation 
for the purpose of victimising the entire class of tenants. F''r 
instance, the Corn Laws of 1815 — a bread tax, admittedly imposed 
upon the country to secure for the idle landlords a continu 
ation of their abnormally increased rentals during the anti- 
Jacobin war--had indeed the effect, excluding cases of a few 
extraordinarily rich harvests, of maintaining prices of agricul 
tural products above the level to which they would have fallen 
had corn imports been unrestricted. But they did not have the 
effect of maintaining prices at the level decreed by the law- 
making landlords to serve as normal prices in such manner as 
to constitute the legal limit for imports of foreign corn. But 
the leaseholds were contracted in an atmosphere created by 
these normal prices. As soon as the illusion was dispelled, a new 
law was passed, containing new normal prices, which were as 
much the impotent expression of a greedy landlord’s fantasy 
as the old ones. In this way, tenants were defrauded from 1815 
up to the thirties. Hence the standing problem of a^icullural 
distress during this entire period. Hence the expropriation and 
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the ruin of a whole generation of tenants during this period and 
their replacement by a new class of capitalists.** 

A much more general and important fact, howfiver, is the 
depression of the actual farm-labourer’s wage below its normal 
average, so that part of it is deducted to become part of the 
lease money and thus, in the guise of ground-rent, it Dows into 
the pocket of the landlord rather than the labourer. This is, for 
example, quite generally the case in England and Scotland, 
with the exception of a few favourably situated counties. The 
•nqwiries into the level of wages by the parliamentary inveS)ti- 
galing committees, which were appointed before the passage of 
the Corn Laws in England — so far the most valuable and almost 
uneiploited contributions to the history of wages in the 19th 
century, and at the same time a pillory erected for themselves 
ly the English aristocracy and bourgeoisie — proved convincingly 
and beyond a doubt that the high rates of rent, and the corre- 
sponding ri.50 in land prices during ‘he anti-Jacobin war, were 
due in part to no other < ause but deduc ions from wages and 
their depression to a level that ^a3 even below the physical 
minimum requirement; in other words, to part of the norma! 
wage being handed ever to the landlords. Various iircumstan< es, 
such as the depreciation of money and the manipulation of the 
Poor Laws in the agricultural districts, had made this operation 
possible at a time when the incomes of the tenants were enor- 
mously increasing and the landlords were amassing fabulous 
riches. Indeed, one of the main arguments of both tenants and 
landlords for the introduction of duli«.s on corn was that it was 
physically impossible to depress farm-labourers’ wages any 
lower. This state of affairs has not signiDcantly changed, and in 
England, as in all European countries, a portion of the normal 
wage is absorbed by ground-rent just as ever. When Count Shaftes- 
bury, then Lord Ashley, one of ‘he philanthropic aristocrats, 
was so extraordinarily moved by the condition of English factory 
operatives and acted as their spokesman m Parliament during 
the agitation for a ten-hour day, the spokesmen of the indus- 
trialists took their revenge by publishing wage statistics of 
agricultural labourers in the villages belonging to him (.‘see Buch I, 


” See the Anti-Com Law Priie-Fs.>'ajs H»iwe\er, the Corn Laws alwajs 
kept prices at an artificially higher le>el. For the better placed tenants this 
was favourable. They profited from the pas.«:i^ity in which the protective 
duties kept the great mass of tenants who relied, with or without good rea- 
son, on the exceptional average price. 
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Kap. XXIII, 5, e* •• ) (“The British Agricultural Proletariat”), 
which clearly showed that a portion of the ground-rent of thi<i 
philanthropist consisted of loot filched for him by his tenants 
out of the wages of agricultural labourers. This publication is 
also interesting for the fact that its revelations may bravely take 
their place beside the worst exposures made by the committees 
in 1814 and 4815. As soon as circumstances force a temporary 
increase in the wage of agricultural labourers a cry goes up from 
the capitalist tenant farmers that raising wages to the normal 
level, as done in other branches of industry, would be impossible 
and would ruin them, unless ground-rent were reduced at the 
same time. Therein lies the confession that under the head of 
ground-rent there is a deduction of the labourers’ wages which 
is handed over to the landlords. For instance, from 1849 to 1850 
the wages of agricultural labourers rose in England throuLdi 
a combination of momentous events: the exodus from Ireland, 
which cut off the supply of agricultural labourers coming from 
there; an extraordinary absorption of the agricultural population 
by factories; a war-time demand for soldiers; an exceptionally 
large emigration to Australia and the United States (California), 
and other circumstances which need not be dwelt upon here. 
.At the same time, average prices of grain fell by more than 16% 
during this period, with the exception of the poor agricultural 
years 1854 to 1856. The tenant farmers clamoured for a redu<tion 
in rents. They were successful in individual cases, but on the 
whole failed to achieve this demand. They had recourse to a 
’•eduction of production costs, among other ^things by the 
production of steam-engines and new machinery, which to some 
extent replaced horses and pushed them out of the economy, 
but also brought about, in part, an artificial over-population by 
throwing agricultural day-labourers out of work, and thereby 
caused a new drop in wages. And this took place in spite of the 
overall relative decrease m agricultural population during th.at 
decade as compared with the growth of total population, and in 
spite of an absolute decrease in agricultural population in some 
purely agricultural districts.’* Thus Fawcett, then professor of 
political economy at Cambridge [who died in 1884 while Post- 
master General ], stated at the Social Science Congress on October 


• English edition: Ch. XXV, 5. e.—Ed. ^ . 

•• John C. Morton, The Forcet Ueed in Agriculture. Lecture in the London 
Society of Arts, i860, based upon authentic documents collected from about 
100 tenants in 12 Scottish and 35 English counties. 
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12, 1865: “The labourers were beginning to emigrate, and the 
farmers were already beginning to complain that* they would 
not be able to pay such high rents as they have been accustomed 
to pay, because labour was becoming dearer in consequence of 
emigration.” Hero, then, high ground-rent is directly identified 
with low wages. And in so far as the level of land prices is deter- 
mined by this circumstance — increasing rent — a rise in the value 
of land is identical with a depreciation of labour, the high price 
of land is identical with the low price of labour. 

The same is true of France. “The rental rises because the prices 
of bread, wine, meat, vegetables and fruit rise, on the one hand, 
while, on the other hand, the price of labour remains unchanc'ed. 
If the older people examine the accounts of their fathers, taking 
us ba(k about 100 years, they will find that the price of a day's 
labour in rural France was the same as ii is now. The price of 
meat has trebled since then.... Who is the victim of this revolu- 
tion’ Is it tbc rich man, who is the proprietor of an estate, or the 
[)oor man who Works it?... The increase in rental is evidence 
of a public disaster." (Du Mecanis' ^ de la Society en France et 
rti Angleterre, by M. Rubichon, '_ud ed., Pari“, 1837 p lUl.) 

Illustrations of rent representing deductionc, c>ii the one hand, 
from average profit and, on the other, from average wages. 

Morton,* real estate agent and agricultural mechanic who was 
previously quoted, states that it has been obserwd in many 
localities that rent for large estates is lower than for small ones 
because ‘‘the competition is usually greater for the latter than for 
the former, and as few small farmers arc* able to turn their atten- 
tion to any other business than that of farming, their anxiety to 
get a suitable occupation leads them in many instance.s to give 
more rent than their judgement can approve of. ” (John L. Morton, 
The Resources of Estates, London, 1858, p. 116.) 

However, this difference is supposed to be gradually disappear- 
ing in England; this he attributes largely to the emigration pre 
cisely of the class of small tenants. The .same Morton illustrates 
with an example in which clearly the wage of the tenant himself, 
and even more surely that of his labourers, suffers a deduction 
for ground-rent. This takes place in the case of leaseholds with 
less than 70 to 80 acres (30-34 ha.) where a two-horse plough 
cannot be maintained. “Unless the tenant works with bis own 
hands as laboriously as any labourer, his farm will not keep him. 
11 he entrusts the performance of his work to workmen while 

* Here Marx quotes John Lockart Morton. — Ed, 
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he continues merely to observe them, the chances are, that at 
no distant period, he will find he is unable to pay his rent" 
(1. c., p. 118). Morton concludes, therefore, that unless the 
tenants of a certain locality are very poor, the leaseholds should 
not be smaller than 70 acres, so that the tenants may keep two 
or three horses. 

Extraordinary sagacity on the part of Monsieur Leoncc de 
Lavergne, Membre oc VInstitut et de la Societe Centrale d' Agri- 
culture, In his Bconomie Rurale de V Angleterre (quoted from th*' 
English translation, London, 1855), he makes the followiut,' 
comparison of the annual advantage derived from caillo which 
is employed in France but not in England where it is replaced 
by horses (p. 42): 

FRANCE: Milk ... £4 million ENGLAND: Milk . . . S IR mill...ii 

Meat. ... S 16 million Meat . . fi 20 million 

Labour . . £ 8 million Labour . . 

£ 28 million £ 3R inilliun 

But the g[reater total for England is obtained here because 
according to bis own testimony milk is twice as expensive >n 
England as in France whereas be assumes the same prices far 
meat in both countries (p. 35); therefore, English milk prudurtioa 
shrinks to £8 million and the total to £28 million, which i.^ the 
same as in Frapee. It is indeed rather too much when Mr. Lavergne 
allows the quantities and price differences to enter simultaneoii.sly 
into his calculations so that when England produces certain 
articles more dearly than France, this appears to be an advantage 
of English agriculture, whereas at best it signifies a larger profit 
for the tenants and landlords. 

That Mr. Lavergne is not only familiar .with the economic 
achievements of English agriculture, but also subscribes to the 
prejudices of the English tenants and landlords, is shown on page 
48: “One great drawback attends cereals generally ... they exhau.st 
the soil which bears them.” Not only does Mr. Lavergne 
that other plants do not do so, but also believes that fodder 
crops and root crops enrich the soil: “Forage plants derive from 
the atmosphere the principal elements of their growth, 
they give to the soil more than they take from it; thus both 
directly and by their conversion into animal manure contributing 
in two ways to repair the mischief done by cereals and exhausting 
crops generally; one principle, therefore, is that they should a 
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least alternate with these crops; in this consists the Norfolk 
rotation” (pp« 50, 51). 

No wonder that Mr. Lavergne, who believe.s these English 
rustic fairy-tales, also believes that the wages of English farm- 
labourers have lost their former abnormality since the duties 
on corn have been lifted. (See what has been previously said on 
this point. Buch I, Kap. XXIII, 5, pp. 701 to 729.*) But let us 
also listen to Mr. John Bright’s speech in Birmingham, Decem- 
ber 14, 1865. After mentioning the 5 million families entirely 
unrepresented in Parliament, he continues; “There is among 
them one million, or rather more than one million, in the United 
Kingdom who are classed in the unfortunate list of paupers. 
There is another million just above pauperism, but always in 
peril lest they should become paupers. Their condition and 
prospects are not more favourable than that Now look at the 
ignorant and lower strata of this portion of the community. 
Look to their abject condition, to their poverty, to their suffering, 
to their ai‘(r hopelessness of any good. Why, in the United 
States— even in tl e Southern States during the reign of slavery — 
every Negro had an idea that thr;e ^^as a day of jubilee for him. 
But to these people— to this class of the lowest strata in thi.^ 
country — I am he'O to state that there is neither the belief of 
anything better nor scarcely an aspiration after it. Have you 
read a paragraph which lately appeared in the newspapers about 
John Cross, a Dorsetshire labourer? He worked six days in the 
week, had an excellent character from his employer for whom he 
had worked twenty-four years at the rate of eight shillings per 
week. John Cross had a family of seven children to provide for 
out of these wages in his hovel — for a feeble wife and an infant 
child. He took — legally, I believe he stole — a wooden hurdle 
of the value of sixpence. For this offence he was tried before 
the magistrates and sentenced to 14 or 20 days’ imprisonment.... 
1 can tell you that many thousands of cases like that of John 
Cross are to be found throughout the country, and especially in 
the south, and that their condition is such that hitherto the most 
anxious investigator has been unable to solve the mystery as to 
how they keep body and soul together. Now cast your eye over 
the country and look at these five million of families and the 
desperate condition of this strata of them. Is it not true that the 
unenfranchised nation may be said to toil and toil and knowing 
almost no rest? Compare it with the ruling class — but if I do 

• English edition: Ch. XXV, 5, pp. 673-96.-Ed. 
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I shall be charged wilh communism.... But compare this great 
toiling and unenfranchised nation with the section who may be 
considered tbe governing classes. Look at its wealth; look at 
its ostentation — look at its luxury. Behold its weariness — for 
there is weariness amongst them, but it is the weariness of 
satiety — and see how they rush from place to place, as it were, 
to discover some^new pleasure.” (Morning Star, December 14, 
1865.) 

It is shown in what follows how surplus-labour, and conse 
quently surplus-product, is genially confused with ground-rent — 
that qualitatively and quantitatively specifically determined, at 
least on the basis of the capitalist mode of production, part of 
the surplus-product. The natural basis of surplus-labour in gen- 
eral, that is, a natural prerequisite without which .such labour 
cannot be performed, is that Nature must supply — in the form 
of animal or vegetable products of the land, in fisheries, etc.— 
the necessary means of subsistence under conditions of an expend- 
iture of labour which does not consume the entire working- 
day. This natural productivity of agricultural labour (which 
includes here the labour of simple gathering, hunting, fishing 
and cattle-raising) is tbe basis of all surplus-labour, as all labour 
is primarily and initially directed toward the appropriation and 
production of food. (Animals also supply at the same time .'%kin*c 
for warmth in colder climates; also cave-dwellings, etc.) 

The same confusion between surplus-product and ground-rent 
is found differently expressed by Mr. Dove.* Originally agricul- 
tural and industrial labour were not separated; the latter was an 
adjunct of the former. The surplus-labour and the surplus-product 
of tbe land-cultivating tribe, house commune, or family included 
both agricultural and industrial labour. Both went hand in hand. 
Hunting, filing and agriculture were impossible without suitable 
tools. Weaving, spinning, etc., were first carried on as an agrarian 
side line. 

We have previously shown that just as the labour of an in- 
dividual workman breaks up into necessary and surplus-labour, 
the aggregate labour of the working-class may bo so divided that 
the portion which produces the total means of subsistence for the 
working-class (including the means of production required for this 
purpose) performs the necessary labour for the whole of society. 
The labour performed by the remainder of the working-class 


• P. Dove, The Elements of PolUteal Science, Edinburgh, 1854, pp. 264, 
273.-£d. 
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may then be regarded as surplus-labour. But the necessary labour 
consists by no means only of agricultural labour^ but also of 
that labour which produces all other products necessarily includ- 
ed in the average consumption of the labourer Furthermore, 
from the social standpoint, some perform only necessary labour 
because others perform only surplus-labour, and vice versa. It 
is but a division of labour between lhc‘m The same holds for 
the division of labour between agricultural and industrial la- 
bourers in general. The purely industrial ''h iratter of labour, 
(»n the one hand, corresponds to the purely agricultural character 
on the other. This purely agricultural labour is b> no means natu- 
ral, but IS rather a product — and a very modern one at that, which 
has not yet been achieved everywhere— of “cocidl developmenl- 
and corresponds to a very definite stage of the development of 
production. Just as a portion of agricultural labour is material- 
ised in products which either minister only to luxury or serve as 
raw materip's in industry, but by no means aerve as fotd, let 
alone as food lor the masses, so on ibe o'Jer hand a poition of 
industrial labour is materialised n products which Sf-rve as 
necessary means of consumption lor both agricultural and noii- 
Jgricultural labourers. It is a mistake, from a suual jm jr.f of \ -“w , 
to regard this industrial labour as surplu*- labou'* It is, in part, 
us much necessary labour as the necessar> portum of ine agricul- 
tural labour. It is also but a form rendered indejcmdent of h part 
of industrial labour which was formerlj niturally connected with 
agricultural labour, a necessary mutual ‘'upplement to the 
specifically agricultural labour now sc paraled from it (From a 
purely material point of view, 600 mechanical weavers, eg, 
produce surplus-fabrics to a far greater degree, that is, more 
than is required for their own clothing ) 

Finally, it should be borne lu mind in considering the various 
forms of manifestation of ground-rent, that is, the lease money 
paid under the heading of ground-rent to the landlord for the 
use of the land for purposes ui production or consumption, that 
the price of things which havo in themselves no value, i e., are 
not the product of labour, such as land, or which at least cannot 
be reproduced by labour, such as antiques and works of art by 
certain masters, etc., may be determined by many fortuitous 
combinations. In order to sell a thing, nothing more is required 
than its capacity to be monopolised and alienated. 

There are three main errors to be avoided in studying ground- 
rent, and which obscure its analysis. 
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1) Confusing the various forms of rent pertaining to different 
stages of development of the social production process. 

Whatever the specific form of rent may be, all types have this 
in common: the appropriation of rent is that economic form in 
which landed property is realised, and ground-rent, in turn, pre- 
supposes the existence of landed property, the ownership of 
certain portions of our planet by certain individuals. The owner 
may be an individual representing the community, as in Asia, 
Egypt, etc.; or this landed property may be merely incidental to 
the ownership of the immediate producers themselves by some in- 
dividual as under slavery or serfdom; or it may be a purely pri- 
vate ownership of Nature by non-producers, a mere title to land; 
or, finally, it may be a relationship to the land which, as in Uu> 
case of colonists and small peasants owning land, seems to be 
directly included — in the isolated and not socially developed 
labour — in the appropriation and production of the products of 
particular plots of land by the direct producers. 

This common element in the various forms of rent, namely that 
of being the economic realisation of landed property, of legal fic- 
tion by grace of which certain individuals have an exclusive right 
to certain parts of our planet — makes it possible for the differ- 
ences to escape detection. 

2) All ground-rent is surplus-value, the product of surplus-la- 
bour. In its undeveloped form as rent in kind it is still directly 
the surplus-product itself. Hence, the mistaken idea that thi- 
rent corresponding to the capitalist mode of production — which 
is always a surplus over and above profit, i.e., above a value 
portion of commodities which itself consists of surplus-value 
(surplus-labour)— that this special and specific component ■ f 
surplus-value is explained by merely explaining the general 
conditions for the existence of surplus-value and profit in general. 
These conditions are: the direct producers must work beyond 
the time necessary for reproducing their own labour-power, f(;r 
their own reproduction. They must perform surplus-labour in 
general. This is the subjective condition. The objective condilion 
is that they must bo able to perform surplus-labour. The natural 
conditions must be such that a part of their available labour- 
time suffices for their reproduction and self-maintenance as pro- 
ducers, that the production of their necessary moans of subsist- 
ence shall not consume their whole labour-power. The fertility 
of Nature establishes a limit here, a starting-point, a basis. t)n 
the other hand, the development of the social productive power 
of their labour forms the other limit. Examined more closely, 
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since the production of means of subsistence is the very first 
condition of their existence and of all production in general 
labour used in this production, that is, agricultufal labour in 
the broadest economic sense, must be fruitful enough so as not to 
absorb the entire available labour-time in the production of means 
of subsistence for the direct producers, that is, agricultural sur- 
plus-labour and therefore agricultural surplus-product must be 
possible. Developed further, the total agricultural labour, both 
necessary and surplus labour, of a segment of society must suffice 
to produce the necessary subsistence for the whole of society, that 
is, for non-agricultural labourers too. This moans therefore that 
the major division of labour between agricultural and industrial 
must be possible; and similarly between tillers of the soil produc- 
ing means of subsistence and those producing raw materials. 
Although the labour of the direct producers of means of subsist- 
ence breaks up into necessary and surplus labour as far as they 
themselves are concerned, it represents from the social stand- 
point only the neoe.ssary labour required to produce the means 
of subsistence. Incidentally, the sapiO is true for all division of 
labour within society as a whole, as distinct from the division 
of labour within individual workshops. It is the lain ur nei es 
sary for the production of particular articles, for the satisfattiou 
of some particular need of .society for these particular articles. 
If this division is proportional, then the products of various 
groups are sold at their values (at a later stage of development 
they are sold at their prices of production), or at prices which are 
certain modifications of these values or prices of production deter- 
mined by general laws. It is indeed the effect of the law of value, 
not with reference to individual commodities or articles, hut 
to each total product of the particular social spheres of produc- 
tion made independent by the division of labour; so that not 
only is no more than the necessary labour-time used up for each 
specific commodity, but only the necessary proportional quantity 
of the total social labour-time is used up in the various groups. 
For the condition remains that the commodity represents use 
value. But if the use-value of individual commodities depends 
on whether they satisfy a particular need then the use-value 
of the mass of the social product depends on whether it satisfies 
the quantitatively definite social need for each particular kind 
of product in an adequate manner, and whether the labour is 
therefore proportionately distributed among the different spheres 
in keeping with these social needs, which are quantitatively 
circumscribed. (This point is to be noted in the distribution of 
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capital among the various spheres of production.) The social 
need, that is, the use-value on a social scale, appears here as a 
determining ftfctor for the amount of total social labour-time which 
is expended in various specific spheres of production. But it is 
merely the same law which is already applied in the case of single 
commodities, namely, that the use-value of a commodity i.s the 
basis of its exchange-value and thus of its value. This point has 
a bearing upon the relationship between necessary and surplus 
labour only in so far as a violation of this proportion makes it 
impossible to realise the value of the commodity and thus the 
surplus-value contained in it. For instance, let us assume that 
proportionally too much cotton goods have been produced, although 
only the labour-time necessary under the prevailing conditioi)-, 
IS incorporated in this total cloth production. But in general 
too much social labour has been expended in this particular 
line; in other words, a portion of this product is usele.ss. it i-. 
therefore sold solely as if it had been produced in the neces^a.y 
proportion. This quantitative limit to the quota of social laiiuni 
time available for the various particular spheres of production is 
but a more developed expression of the law of value in genera), 
although the necessary labour-time assumes a different meaning 
here. Only just so much of it is required for the salisfactiuii of 
social ne^s. The limitation occurring here is due to the ns** 
value. Society can use only so much of its total labour-time for 
this particular kind of product under prevailing conditioijv of 
production. But the subjective and objective condition" of 
surplus-labour and surplus-value in general have nothing to 'In 
with the particular form of either the profit or the rent. TheM* 
conditions apply to surplus-value as such, no matter \vhnt 
special form it may assume. Hence they do not explain ground- 
rent. 

3) It is precisely in the economic realisation of landed propori), 
in the development of ground-rent, that the following (hara'tn- 
istic peculiarity comes to the fore, namely that its amount 
by no means determined by the actions of its recipient, but is 
determined rather by the independent development of soual 
labour in which the recipient takes no part. It may easily happen, 
therefore, that something is regarded as a peculiarity of nnl 
(and of the products of agriculture in general), which is really 
a common feature of all branches of production and all Ux'ir 
products where the basis is commodity-production — and, in par- 
ticular, capitalist production, which is in its entirety commodity* 
production. 
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The amount of ground-rent (and with it the value of land) grows 
with social development as a result of the total social labour On 
the one hand, this leads to an expansion of the market and of the 
demand for products of the soil, and, on th( other, it stimulates the 
demand for land itself, which is a prerequisite of competitive pro- 
duction in all lines of business a(tivit>, even those which are not 
agricultural. More exactly — if one fonsiders only the actual agri- 
cultural rent — rent, and thereby the value of the land, develops 
with the market for the products of the ^oil, and thus with the 
increase in the non-agncultural population, with its need and 
dc..iand for means of subsistence and raw materials It is in the 
nature of capitalist production to continually rc.duce the agricul- 
tural population as compared with the non-agncultural, because 
in industry (in the strict sense) the increase of constant capital 
in relation to variable capital goes hand in hand with an absolute 
increase, though relative decrea*’* in variable capital, on the 
other hand in agriculture the variable capital required for the 
exploitation of a certain plot of lend decreases absolutely, it 
can thus only in,., ease to the extint that new land is taken into 
cultivation, but this again requn as a [ urequi-iti a still greater 
growth of the non-agncultural {upilali u 

In fact, we are nc dealing here with a li rac tcri'-f u j lular*' 

< f agriculture and its products (.)n the < mtrary, tbe same appi,c 
to all other branches of production and products where ‘he bas's 
is commodity-production and its absolute fc^rm, capitalist 
pi oduction. 

These products are commodities, or use values, which have an 
exchange-value that is to be realised, to be converted into mon'> 
inly in so far as other commodities form an equivalent for them, 
that IS, other products confront them as commodities and values, 
I tins, in so far as they are not produced as immediate means of 
subsistence for the producers themselves, but as commodities as 
products which become use-value > only by their transformation 
into exchange values (monev^ by their alienation The market 
for these commodities develops through the social division of 
labour; the division of productive labours mutually transforms 
tbeir respective products into commodities into equivalents for 
c^ach other, making them mutuallv serve as markets This is 
ID no way peculiar to agricultural products 

Henl can develop as money-rent only on the basis of commodity- 
production, in particular capitalist production, and it develops ti 
the same extent that agricultural production becomes commodity- 
production, that is, to the same extent that non-agncultural 
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production develops independently of agricultural production, 
for to that degree the agricultural product becomes commodity, 
exchange-vaU'O, and value. In so far as commodity-production 
and thus the production of value develops with capitalist pro- 
duction so does the production of surplus-value and surplus- 
product. But in the same proportion as the latter develops, landed 
property acquires the capacity of capturing an ever-incr(‘asing 
portion of this surplus-value by means of its land monopoly ami 
thereby, of raising the value of its rent and the price of the land 
itself. The capitalist still performs an active function 
in the development of this surplus-value and surplus-product But 
the landowner need only appropriate the growing share in the sur- 
plus-product and the surplus-value, without having contributed 
anything to this growth. This is the chara< teristic peculiarity 
of his position, and not the fact that the value of the product ^ 
of the land, and thus of the land itself, increases to ilie degrei* 
that the market for them expands, the deman'l grows and with 
it the w’orld of commodities which confronts the products of the 
land — in other words, the mass of nnn-agricultural commodity 
producers and non-agricultural commodity-production. But sinu* 
this takes plare without any action on his part, it appears I i 
him as something unique that the mass of value, the mass >F 
surplus-value, and the transformation of a portion of surplir 
value into ground-rent should depend upon the social productmi 
process, on the development of commodity-proiluction in gencr.ii 
For this reason. Dove, for instance, tries to evolve rent from 
this. He says that rent does not depend upon the ma.ss of the agri- 
cultural product, but upon its value;* however, this depends upon 
the mass and productivity of the non-agricultural population 
But It is also true of every other product that it can only develop 
as a commodity partly as the mass and partly as the variety of 
other commodities which form equivalents for its increase. Thi'< 
has already been demonstrated in connection with the general 
presentation of value.** On the one band, the exchangeability 
of a product in general depends on the multiplicity of commoditie;> 
existing in addition to iU On the other hand, on it depends in 
particular the quantity in which this product can bo produced 
as a commodity. 

No producer, whether industrial or agricultural, when consid- 
ered by himself alone, produces value nr commodities. His prod- 

• P. Dove, The Elements of Political Science, Edinburgh, 1854, p. 279.-- 
Ed, 

** English edition: Vol. 1, p. 68.— Ed. 
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uct becomes a value and a commodity only in the context of 
definite social interrelations. In the first place, in so far as it 
appears as the expression of social labour, hence in so far as 
the individual producer’s labour-time counts as a part of the 
social labour-time in general; and, secondly, this social character 
of his labour appears impressed upon his product through its 
pecuniary character and through its general exchangeability 
determined by its price. 

Therefore, if, on the one hand, surplu.s-value or, still more 
narrowly, the surplus-product in general is explained instead of 
reel, the mistake is made, on the other hand, of ascribing 
exclusively to agricultural products a characteristic which belongs 
to all products in their capacity as commodities and values. This 
is vulgarised still more by those who pass from the general deter- 
mination of value over to the realisation of the value of a specific 
commodity. Every commodity can realise its value only in the 
process of circulation, and whether it realises its value, or to what 
extent it so, depends on prevailing market conditions. 

It IS not a .singularity of ground-rent, then, that agricultural 
products develop into, and as, .alues, i.e., that they confront 
other commodities as commodities, and that non-agricultural 
products confront ' hem as commodities; or that they develop as 
specific expressions of social labour. The 'singularity of ground- 
rent is rather that together with the conditions in uhich agricul- 
tural products develop as values (commodities), and together 
with the conditions in which their values are realised, there al.so 
grows the power of landed property to appropriate an increasing 
portion of these values, which were created without its assist- 
ance; and so an increasing portion of surplus-value is transformed 
into ground-rent. 



chaptlh xxxvin 

DIFFERENTIAL RENT: GENERAL REMARKS 

In the analysis of ground-rent we shall begin with the as-^ump- 
tion that products paying such a rent, products in which a portion 
of the surplus-value, and therefore also a portion of the total price, 
resolves itself into ground-rent, i.e., that agricultural as well as 
mining products are sold at their prices of production like all 
other commodities. (It suffices for our purposes to confine our.sel\<»; 
to agticultural and mining products.) In other words, their sell- 
ing prices are made up of the elements of their cost (the value of 
consumed constant and variable capital) plus a profit determine ! 
by the general rate of profit and calculated on the total advance<i 
capital, whether consumed or not. We assume, then, that average 
selling prices of these products arc equal to their prices of pro(lu< 
tion. The question now arises how’ it is possible for ground-rent 
to develop under these conditions, i.e., how it is possible for a,pctr- 
tion of the profit to become transformed into ground-rent, .so that 
a portion of the commodity-price falls to the landlord. 

In order to demonstrate the general character of this form >if 
ground-rent, let us assume that most of the factories of a certain 
country derive their power from steam-engines, while a smaller 
number derive it from natural waterfalls. Let us further assuiiu* 
that the price of production in the former amounts to llfi for >\ 
quantity of commodities which have consumed a capital of 1(X). 
The 15 % profit is calculated not solely on the consumed capital 
of 100, but on the total capital employed in the production of 
this commodity-value. We have previously shown that this price 
of production is not determined by the individual cost-price 
of every single industrial producer, but by the average cost- 
price of the commodity under average conditions of capital in 
the entire sphere of production. It is, in fact, the market-price 
of production, the average market-price as distinct from its 
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oscillations. It is in general in the form of the market-price, and, 
furthermore, in the form of the regulating market-price, or 
market-price of production, that the nature of the yalue of com- 
modities asserts itself, its determination not by the labour-time 
necessary in the case of any individual producer for the produc- 
tion of a certain quantity of commodities, or of some individual 
commodity, but by the socially necessary labour-time; that is, 
by the labour-time, required for the production of the socially 
necessary total quantity of commodity varieties on the market 
under the existing average conditions of social production. 

\s definite figures are immaterial in this case, we shall assume 
furthermore that the cost-price in factories run on water-power 
IS only 90 instead of 100. Since the regulating market-price of pro- 
duction of this quantity of commodities=115, with a profit of 
15%, the manufacturers who operate their machines on water- 
power will also sell their commodities at 115, i.e., the average 
price regulating the market-price. Their proGt would then be 
25 instead of 1*5; the regulating price of production would allow 
them a surplus-proGt of 10% not because they sell their commod- 
ities above the price of production, but because they sell them 
at the price of production, because their commodities are pro- 
duced, or their cap'lal operates, under exceptionally favourable 
conditions, i.e., under conditions which are more favourable 
than the average prevailing in this sphere. 

Two things become evident at once; 

First, the surplus-profit of the producers who use a natural 
waterfall as motive power is to begin with in the same class with 
all surplus-profit (and we have already analysed this category 
when discussing prices of production) which is not the fortuitous 
result of transactions in the circulation process, of the fortui- 
tous fluctuations in market-prices. This surplus-profit, then, is 
likewise equal to the difference between the individual price of 
production of these favoured producers and the general social 
price of production r^ulating the market in this entire produc- 
tion sphere. This difference is equal to the excess of the general 
price of production of the commodities over their individual 
price of production. The two regulating limits of this excess are, 
on the one hand, the individual cost-price, and thus the indi- 
vidual price of production, and, on the other hand, the general 
price of production. The value of commodities produced with 
water-power is smaller because a smaller total quantity of labour 
is required for their production, i.e., less labour — in materialised 
form — enters into the constant capital as part of the latter. 
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The labour employed here is more productive, its individual 
productive power is greater than that employed in the majority 
of factories of the same kind. Its greater productive power is 
shown in the fact that in order to produce the same quantity 
of commodities, it requires a smaller quantity of constant capital, 
a smaller quantity of materialised labour, than the others. It 
also requires less living labour, because the water-wheel need not 
be heated. This greater individual productiveness of employed 
labour reduces the value, but also the cost-price and thereby the 
price of production of the commodity. For the individual in- 
dustrial capitalist this expresses itself in a lower cost-price for 
his commodities. He has to pay for less materialised labour, and 
also less wages for less living labour-power employed. Since the 
cost-price of his commodities is lower, his individual price of 
production is also lower. His cost-price is 90 instead of 100. His 
individual price of production would therefore be only 103', 3 
instead of 115 (100 : 115=90 : lOSV,). The difference between his 
individual price of production and the general price of production 
is limited by the difference between his individual cost-price and 
the general cost-price. This is one of the magnitudes which form 
the limits to his surplus-profit. The other is the magnitude of 
the general price of production into which the general rate of 
profit enters as one of the regelating factors. Were coal to become 
cheaper, the difference between his individual cost-price and 
the general cost-price would decrease, and with it his surplus 
profit. Should he be compelled to sell his commodities at their 
individual valud, or at the price of production determined by 
their individual value, then the difference would disappear. It 
is, on the one hand, a result of the fact that the commodities 
are sold at their general market-price, the price brought about 
by the equalisation of individual prices through competition, 
and, on the other, a result of the fact that the greater individual 
productivity of labour set in motion by him does not benefit the 
labourer, but the employer, as does all productivity of labuui, 
that it appears as the productiveness of capital. 

Since the level of the general price of production is one of the 
limits of this surplus-profit, the level of the general rate of profit 
being one of its factors, this surplus-profit can only arise from the 
difference between the general and the individual price of produc- 
tion, and consequently from the difference between the general 
and the individual rate of profit. An excess above this difference 
presupposes the sale of products above, not at, the price of pro- 
duction regulated by the market. 
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Secondly, thus far, the surplua-profit of the manufacturer using 
natural water-power instead of steam does not differ in any way 
from any other surplus-profit. All normal surplus-profit, that is, 
all surplus-profit not due to fortuitous sales or market-price fluc- 
tuations is determined by the difference between the individual 
price of production of the commodities of a particular capital and 
the general price of production, which regulates the market-prices 
of the commodities produced by the capital in this sphere of pro- 
duction in general, or, in other words, the market-prices of com- 
tuodities of the total capital invested in this sphere of production. 

But now we come to the diffwence. 

To what circumstance does the industrial capitalist in the pres- 
ent case owe his surplus-profit, the surplus resulting for him per- 
sonally from the price of production regulated by the general 
rate of profit? 

He owes it in the first instance to a natural force— the motive 
power of *be waterfall — which is found readily available in Na- 
ture end is not itself a product of labour like the coal which trans- 
forms water into steam. The coal, therefore, has value, must be 
paid for by an equivalent, and has a cost. The waterfall is a natural 
production agent in the production of which no labour enters. 

But this is not ail. The manufacturer who operates with steam 
also employs natural forces which cost him nothing yet make the 
labour more productive and increase the surplus-value and thereby 
the profit, inasmuch as they thus cheapen the manufacture of the 
means of subsistence required for the labourers. These natural 
forces are thus quite as much monop<dised by capital as tbe social 
natural forces of labour arising from co-operation, division of la- 
bour, etc. The manufacturer pays for coal, but not for the capacity 
of water to alter its physical state, to turn into steam, not for the 
elasticity of the steam, etc. This monopolisation of natural forces, 
that is, of the increa.se in labour-power produced by them, is com- 
mon to all capital operating w'ith steam-engines. It may increase 
that portion of the product of labour which represents surplus- 
value in relation to that portion which is transformed into 
>vages In so far as it does this, it raises the general rate of profit, but 
Jl does not create any surplus-profit, for this consists of the 
excess of individual profit over average profit. The fact that the 
application of a natural force, a waterfall, creates surplus-profit 
m this case, cannot therefore be due solely to the circumstance 
that the increased productivity of labour here results from the 
application of a natural force. Other modifying circumstances are 
necessary 
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Cionversely. The mere application of natural forces in industry 
may influence the level of the general rate of profit because it 
affects the quantity of labour required to produce the necessary 
means of subsistence. But in itself it does not create any deviation 
from the general jate of profit, and this is precisely the point in 
which we are interested here. Furthermore, the surplus-profit 
which some ii^dividual capital otherwise realises in a particular 
sphere of production— for deviations of the rates of profit in vari- 
ous spheres of production are continually balanced out into an 
average rate — is due, aside from fortuitous deviations, to a re- 
duction in cost-price, in production costs. This reduction arise.s 
either from the fact that capital is used in greater than average 
quantities, so that the faux frais of production are reduced, while 
the general causes increasing the productiveness of labour (co- 
operation, division of labour, etc.) can become effective to a 
higher degree, with mure intensity, because their field of activity 
has become larger; or it may arise from the fact that, aside from 
the amount of functioning capital, better methods of labour, 
new inventions, improved machinery, chemical manufacturing 
secrets, etc., in short, new and improved, better than average 
means of production and methods of production are used. The 
reduction in cost-price and the surplus-profit arising from it iur> 
here the result of the manner in which the functioning capital 
is invested. They re.sult either from the fact that the capital >- 
concentrated in the hands of one person in extraordinarily large 
quantities (a condition that is cancelled out as soon as equal 
magnitudes of capital are used on the average), or from the faa 
that a certain magnitude of capital functions in a particularly 
productive manner (a condition that disappears as soon as Do' 
exceptional method of production becomes general or is sur 
passed by a still more developed one). 

The cause of the surplus-profit, then, arises hete from the capital 
itself (which includes the labour set in motion by it) whether it 
be due to the greater magnitude of capital employ^ or to its more 
efficient application; and, as a matter of fact, there is nopartu- 
ular reason why all capital in the same production sphere .should 
not be invested in the same manner. On the contrary, the com- 
petition between capitals tends to cancel these differences mor'' 
and more. The determination of value by the socially necessary 
labour-time asserts itself through the cheapening of commodities 
and the compulsion to produce commodities under the same 
favourable conditions. But matters are different with the surplus- 
profit of an industrial capitalist who makes use of the water- 
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fall. The increased productiveness of the labour used by him 
comes neither from the capital and labour itself, nor from the 
mere application of some natural force different*' from capital 
and labour but incorporated in the capital. It arises from the 
greater natural productiveness of labour bound up with the ap- 
plication of a force of Nature, but not a force of Nature that is 
at the command of all capital in the same sphere of production, 
as for example the elasticity of steam. In other words, its applica- 
tion is not to be taken for granted whenever capital is generally 
inyasted in this sphere of production. On the contrary, it is a 
monopolisable force of Nature which, like the waterfall, is only 
at the command of those who have at their disposal particular 
portions of the earth and its appurtenances. It is by no mean? 
within the power of capital to call into existence this natural 
premise for a greater productivity of labour in the same manner 
as any capital may transform water into steam. It is found only lo- 
cally in Nitu^^' and, wherever it does not exist, it cannot be estab- 
lished by a definite investment of capital. It is not bound to 
goods which labour (an produce, ‘'.ich as machines and coal, but 
to specific natural conditions prevailing in certain portions of 
land. Those manuf<>cturers who own waterfalls exclude those 
Mkho do not from using this natural force, because land, and par- 
tuiilarly land endowed with water-power, is scarce This does 
not prevent the amount of water-power available for industrial 
purposes from being increased, even though the number of nat- 
ural waterfalls in a given country is limited. The waterfall may 
be harnessed by man in order to fully exploit its motive force. 
If such exists, the water-wheel may be improved so as to make 
use of as much of the water-power as possible; where the ordinary 
wheel is not suitable for the water-supply, turbines may be used, 
etc. The possession of this natural force constitutes a monopoly 
in the hands of its owner; it is a condition for an increase in the 
productiveness of the invested capital that cannot be established 
by the production process of the capital itself;’^ this natural 
force, which can be monopolised in this manner, is always bound 
to the land. Such a natural force does not belong to the general 
conditions of the sphere of production in question, nor to those 
conditions of the latter which may be generally established. 

Now let us assume that the waterfalls, along with the land to 


Concerning extra profit, see the Inquiry [into those Principles, Bespecl- 
the Nature ot Demand and the Necessity of Consumption, lately advocated 
Mr. MalUius, London, 1821.— £d.] (against Malthus). 
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which they belong, are held by individuals who are regarded as 
owners of these portions of the earth, i.e., who are landowners. 
These ownersr prevent the investment of capital in the waterfalls 
and their exploitation by capital. They ran permit or forbid 
Such utilisation. But a waterfall cannot be created by capital 
out of itself. Therefore, the surplus-profit which arises from the 
employment of this waterfall is not due to capital, but to the 
utilisation of a natural force which can be monopolised, and has 
been monopolised, by capital. Under these circumstances, the sur- 
plus-profit is transformed into ground-rent, that is, it falls into 
possession of the owner of a waterfall. If the manufacturer pays the 
owner of a waterfall £10 annually, then his profit is £15, that is, 
15% on the £100 which then make up his cost of production; and 
he is just as well or possibly better off than all other capitalists m 
his sphere of production who operate with steam. It would not 
alter matters one bit if the capitalist himself should be the own- 
er of a waterfall. He would, in such a case, pocket as before the 
surplus-profit of £10 in his capacity as waterfall owner, and not 
in his capacity as capitalist; and precisely because this surplus 
does not stem from his capital as such, but rather from the control 
of a limited natural force distinct from his capital which can be 
monopolised, is it transformed into ground-rent. 

First, it is evident that this rent is always a differential rent 
for it does not enter as a determining factor into the general pro- 
duction price of commodities, but rather is based on it. It ins'in 
ably arises from the difference between the individual product luu 
price of a particular capital having command over the monopo- 
lised natural force, on the one hand, and the general production 
price of the total capital invested in the sphere of production 
concerned, on the other. 

Secondly, this ground-rent does not arise from the absolute 
increase in the productiveness of employed capital, or labour 
appropriated by it, since this can only reduce the value of commod 
ities; it is due to the greater relative fruitfulness of specific separ 
ate capitals invested in a certain production sphere, as compared 
with investments of capital which are excluded from these ex- 
ceptional and natural conditions favouring productiveness. For 
instance, if the use of steam should offer overwhelming advantages 
not offeiW by the use of water-power, despite the fact that coal 
has value and the water-power has not, and if these advantages 
more than compensated for the expense, then, the water-powei 
would not be used and could not produce any surplus-profit, 
and therefore could not produce any rent. 
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Thirdly, the natural force is not the source of surplus-profit, but 
only its natural basis, because this natural basis permits an ex- 
ceptional increase in the productiveness of labouri In the same 
way, use-value is in general the bearer of exchange-value, but not 
its cause. If the same use-value could be obtained without labour, 
it would have no exchange-value, yet it would retain, as before, 
the same natural usefulness as use-value. On the other hand, 
nothing can have exchange-value unless it has use-value, i.e., 
unless it is a natural bearer of labour. Were it not for the fact 
that the various values are averaged out into prices of produc- 
tion, and the various individual prices of production into a gen- 
eral price of production regulating the market, the mere increase 
in productivity of labour through utilisation of the waterfall 
would merely lower the price of commodities produced with the 
aid of this waterfall, without increasing the sWe of profit con- 
tained in these commodities. Similarly, on the other hand, this 
increased productivity of labour itself would not be converted 
into .surplus-valuf were it not for the fact that capital appropri- 
ates the natural and social product \ityof the labour u.s^ by it 
S', its own. 

Fourthly, the private ownership of the waterfall in itself ha.-* 
nothing to do with me creation of the surplus-value (profit^ por 
tion, and therefore, of the price of the commodity in general, 
which is produced by means of the waterfall. This surplus-proDt 
would also exist if landed property did not exist; for instance, 
if the land on which the waterfall is situated were used by the 
manufacturer as unclaimed land. Hence landed property does 
not create the portion of value which is transformed into surplus- 
profit, but merely enables the landowner, the owner of the wa- 
terfall, to coax this surplus-profit out of the pocket of the 
manufacturer and into his own. It is not the cause of the creation 
of such surplus- pro fit, but is the cau.se of its transformation into 
the form of ground-rent, and therefore of the appropriation of 
this portion of the profit, or t ommodity-price, by the owner of 
the land or waterfall. 

Fifthly, it is evident that the price of the waterfall, that is, the 
price which the landowner would receive ware he to sell it to a 
third party or even to the manufacturer himself, does not immedi- 
ately enter into the production price of the commodities, although 
d does enter into the individual cost -price of the manufacturer; be- 
cause the rent arises here from the price of production of similar 
commodities pre^uced by steam machinery, and this price is reg- 
ulated independently of the watorfall. Furthermore, this price of 
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the waterfall on the whole is an irrational expression, but behind 
it is hidden a real economic relationship. The waterfall, like land 
in general, and like any natural force, has no value because it does 
not represent any materialised labour, and therefore, it has no 
price, which is normally no more than the expression of value 
in money terms. Where there is no value, there is also eo ipso 
nothing to be expressed in money. This price is nothing more 
than the capitali^ rent. Landownership enables the landowner 
to appropriate the difference between the individual profit an<l 
average profit. The profit thus acquired, which is renewed every 
year, may be capitalised, and appears then as the price of the 
natural force itself. If the surplus-profit realised by the manu- 
facturer using the waterfall amounts to £10 per year, and the 
average interest is 5%, then these £10 represent the annual in 
terest on a capital of £200 and the capitalisation of the annual 
£10 which the waterfall enables its owner to appropriate from 
the manufacturer, appears then as the capital-value of the water 
fall Itself. That it is not the waterfall itself which has value, 
but that its price is a mere reflection of the appropriated surplus- 
profit capitalistically calculated, becomes at once evident from 
the fact that the price of £200 represents merely the prod not 
obtained by multiplying a surplus-profit of £10 by 20 years 
whereas, other conditions remaining equal, the same viaterfall 
will enable its owner to appropriate these £10 every year for an 
indefinite number of years — 30 years, 100 years, or x years, and 
whereas, on the other hand, should some new method of prodiit 
tion not applicable with water-power reiliice the <ost-pri(e of 
commodities produced by steam machinery from £100 to £0t) 
the surplus-profit, and thereby the rent, and thus the price of the 
waterfall, would disappear. 

Now that we have describeil the general concept of differential 
rent, we shall pass on to its con.sideration in agriculture proper 
What applies to agriculture will also apply on the whole !<• 
mining. 




CHAPTER XXXIX 

FIRST FORM OF DIFFERENTIAL RENT 
(DIFFERENTIAL RENT I) 

Ricardo is quile right in the following observations: 

“Rent is always the difference between the produce obtained by 
the employment of two equal quantities of capital and labour" 
{Principles, p. 59). [He means differential rent, for he assumes 
that no other rent but differential rent exists.] He should have 
added, “on equal areas of land” in so far as it is a matter of 
ground-rent and not surplus-profit .n general. 

In other w'ords, surplus-profit, if normal an<l not due to acciden- 
tal occurrences in the circulation process, is always produced as a 
difference between the products of two equal quantities of capital 
and labour, and this surplus-profit is transformed into ground- 
rent when two equal quantities of capital and labour are employed 
on equal areas of land with unequal results. Moreover, it is by 
no means absolutely necessary for this surplus-profit to arise 
from the unequal results of equal quantities of invested capita! 
The various investments may also employ unequal quantities 
of capital. Indeed, this is generally the case. But equal propor- 
tions, for instance £1(K) of each, produce unequal results; that is. 
their rates of profit are different. This is the general prerequisite 
for the existence of surplus-profit in any sphere of capital invest- 
ment. The second prerequisite is the transformation of this 
surplus-profit into the form of ground-rent (of rent in general as a 
form distinct from profit); it must be investigated in each case: 
when, how, under w’hat conditions this transformation lakes 
place. 

Ricardo is also right in the following observation, provided it is 
limited to differential rent: 

“Whatever diminishes the inequality in the produce obtained 
on the same or on new land, tends to lower rent, and whatever 
increases that inequality, necessarily produces an opposite effect 
and tends to raise it" (p. 74). 
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However, among these causes are not merely the general ones 
(fertility and location), but also 1) the distribution of taxes, de- 
pending on iithether it operates uniformly or not; the latter is 
always the case when, as in England, it is not centralised and 
when the tax is levied on land, not on rent; 2) the inequalities 
arising from a difference in agricultural development in differ- 
ent parts of the country, since this line of production, owing to 
its traditional character, evens out with more difficulty than 
manufacture; and 3) the inequality in distribution of capital 
among capitalist tenants. Since the invasion of agriculture by 
the capitalist mode of production, transformation of independ- 
ently producing peasants into wage-workers, is in fact the last 
conquest of this mode of production, these inequalities are greater 
here than in any other line of production. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I will first present a 
brief summary of the characteristic features of my aualysi.s m 
contradistinction to that of Ricardo, etc. 


We shall first consider the unequal results of equal quantities 
of capital applied to difierent plots of land of equal size; or, in the 
case of unequal size, results calculated on the basis of equal itrea^ 
The two general causes of these unequal results— quite inde- 
pendent of capital -aie: 1) Fertility. (With reference to this fir<-t 
point , it will be necessary to discuss what is meant by natural for 
tility of land and what factors are involved.) 2) Tho location of the 
land. This is a decisive factor in the case of colonies and in general 
determines the sequence in which plots of land can be cultivated 
Furthermore, it is evident that these two different causes of dif- 
ferential rent -fertility and location— may work in opposite diroi 
lions. A certain plot of land may be very favourably located and 
yet be very poor in fertility, and vice versa. This circumstance i'« 
important, for it explains how it is possible that bringing into 
cultivation the land of a certain country may equally well pro* cl 
from the better to the worse land as vice versa. Finally, it is dear 
that the progress of social production in general has, on the one 
hand, the effect of evening out differences arising from location 
as a cause of ground-rent, by creating local markets and imprm- 
ing locations by establishing communication and transportatn n 
facilities; on the other hand, it increases the differences in in- 
dividual locations of plots of land by separating agriculture from 
manufacturing and forming large centres of production, on the one 
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hand, while relatively isolating agricultural districts, on the other 
For the present, however, we shall leave this point concerning 
location out of consideration and confine ourselves to natural 
fertility. Aside from climatic factors, etc., the difference in nat- 
ural fertility depends on the chemical composition of the top 
soil, that is, on its different plant nutrition content. However, 
assuming the chemical composition and natural fertility in this 
respect to be the same for two plots of land, the actual effective 
fertility differs depending on whether these elements of plant 
nutrition are in a form which may be more or less easily assim- 
iljited and immediately utilised for nourishing the crops. Hence, 

It will depend partly upon chemical and partly upon mechanical 
developments in agriculture to what extent the same natural 
fertility may be made available on plots of land of similar nat- 
ural fertility. Fertility, although an objective property of the 
',(ul, always implies an economic relation, a relation to the exist- 
ing chemical and mechanical level of development in agricul- 
ture, and, '*'erefore, changes with this level of development. 
VVlietber by chemical means (such as the use of certain liquid 
fertilisers on stiff clay soil and c-.icination of heavy clayey soil.s) 
or mechanical means (such as special ploughs for heavy soils;, 
the ob.stacles which made a soil of equal fertility actually less 
fertile can be eliminated (drainage also belongs under this head), 
tir even the sequence in types of soils taken under cultivation 
may be changed thereby, as was the case, for instance, with light 
'■aiidy soil and heavy clayey soil at a certain period of develop- 
ment in English agriculture. This shows once again that histori- 
tally, in the sequence of soils taken under cultivation, one may 
pass over from more fertile to less fertile soils as well as vii e 
\ersa. The same result<» may be obtained by an artificially 
ircated improvement in soil composition or by a mere change in 
•tgricultural methods. Finally, the same result may be brought 
about by a change in the hierarchical arrangement of the soil 
types due to different conditions of the subsoil, as soon as the 
latter likewise begins to be tilled and turned over inti top layers. 
This is in part dependent on the employment of hew agricultural 
methods (such as the cultivation of fodder-grass) and in part 
on the employment of mechanical means which either turn the 
subsoil over into top layers, mix it with top soil, or cultivate 
the subsoil without turning it up. 

All these influences upon the differential fertility of various 
plots of land are such that from the standpoint of economic fer- 
tility, the level of labour productivity, in this case the capacity 
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of agriculture to make the natural soil fertility immediately 
exploitable— a capacity which differs in various periods of de- 
velopment — isi as much a factor in so-called natural soil fertility 
as its chemical composition and other natural properties. 

We assume, then, the existence of a particular stage of develop- 
ment in agriculture. We assume furthermore that the hierarchical 
arrangement o^soil types accords with this stage of development, 
as is, of course, always the case for simultaneous capital invest- 
ments on different plots of land. Differential rent may then form 
either an ascending or a descending sequence, for although the 
sequence is given for the totality of actually cultivated plots 
of land, a series of movements leading to its formation has in- 
variably taken place. 

Let us assume the existence of four kinds of soil; A, B, C, 1). 
Let us furthermore assume the price of one quarter of wheat - £3. 
or 60 shillings. Since the rent is solely differential rent, this 
price of 60 shillings per quarter for the worst soil is equal to the 
price of production, that is, equal to the capital plus average profit 

Let A be this worst soil, which yields 1 quarter --60 shilling.<« 
for each 50 shillings spent; hence the profit amounts to 10 shil 
lings, or 20%. 

Let B yield 2 quarters — 120 shillings for the same expenditure 
This would mean 70 shillings of profit, or a surplus-profit of tv 
shillings. 

Let C yield 3 quarters^ 180 shillings for the same exiiendilure 
total profit^iSO shillings; surplus-profit- 120 shillings. 

Let D yield 4 quarters=240 shillings— 180 shillings of surplus 
profit. 

We would then have the following sequence’ 
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The respective rents arc: D — I90sh. — lOsh., or the difference be- 
tween D and A; C=- 130sh. — lOsh.', or the difference between G 
and A; B=70sh. — lOsh., or the difference betweon B and A; 
and the total rent for B, C, D = 6 quarters— 3G0 shillings, equal 
to the sum of the differences between D and A, C and A, B and A. 

This sequence, which represents a given product in a given con- 
dition may, considered abstractly (we have already offered the 
reasons why this may be the case in reality), descend from D to 
A, from fertile to less and less fertile soil, or rise from A to D, 
from relatively poor to more and more fertile soil, or, finally, 
niay fluctuate, i.e., now rising, now descending —for instance 
from D to C, from C to A, and from A to B. 

The process in the case of a descending sequence was as follow^: 
The price of a quarter of wheat rose gradually from, say, 15 shil- 
lings to GO shillings. As soon as the 4 quarters produced by D (we 
may consider these 4 quarters as so many million quarter^} no 
longer sufficed, the price of wheat rose to a point where the supply 
shortage wO,:! J be produced by C. That is to say, the price of wheat 
must have risen to 20 shillings per quarter. When it had risen to 
dO shillings per quarter, B could ne taken under cultivation, and 
when it reached 60 shillings A could be taken under cultivation; 
and the capital in' ested did not have to content itself with a rate 
t)f profit lower than 20%. In this manner, a rent was established 
for D, first of 5 shillings per quarter— 20 shillings for the 4 quar- 
ters produced by it; then of 15 shillings per quarter — 60 shillings, 
then of 45 shillings per quarter— 180 shillings for 4 quarters. 

If the rate of profit of D originally was similarly — 20%, then its 
total profit on 4 quarters of wheat >vas also but 10 shillings, but 
this represented more grain when the price was 15 shillings than 
It does when the price is 60 shillings. But since the grain enters 
into the reproduction of labour-power, and part of each quarter 
has to make good some portion of wages and another constant 
• apital, the surplus-value under these conditions was higher, 
and thus other things being equal the rate of profit too. (The mat- 
ter of rate of profit will have to be specially analysed, and in. 
irreater detail.) 

On the other hand, if the sequence were in the reverse order, that 
IS, if the process initiated from A, then the price of wheat at first 
would rise above (X) shillings per quarter w’hen new land would 
have to be taken under cultivation. But since the necessary supply 
would be produced by B, a supply of 2 quarters, the price would 
fall to 60 shillings again; for B product wheat at a cost of 30 
shillings per quarter, but sold it at 60 shillings because the 
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supply just Sufficed to cover the demand. Thus a rent was formed, 
first of 60 shillings for B, and in the same way for C and D; it is 
assumed throughout that the market-price remained at 60 shil- 
ling, although C and D produced wheat having an actual value 
of 1:0 and 15 shillings per quarter respectively, because the .supply 
of the one quarter produced by A was needed as much as ever 
to satisfy the total demand. In this case, the increase in demand 
above supply, which was first satisfied by A, then by A ami B, 
>^ouId not ha\e made it possible to cultivate B, C and D succes- 
sively, but would merely have caused a general e.xtension of 
the .sphere of cultivation, and the more fertile laiuls might only 
later come under cultivation. 

In the first sequence, an increase iii price would raise the reii' 
and decrease the rate of profit. Suih a decrea.se might bo entirely 
or partially checked by counteratting c ircumstanccs. This point 
will have to be treated later in more detail . It should not be forgot 
ten that the general rate of profit is not determined uniformly in 
all spheres of production by the surplus-value. It is not the 
agricultural profit which determines industrial profit, but vi.e 
\ersa. Hut of this more anon. 

In the second .sequence the rate of profit on invested cajut.il 
would remain the same. The amount of profit would be represent <•.! 
by less grain; but the relative price of grain, compare;! with tlia' 
of other commodities, would have ri.sen. However, the incroav 
in profit wherever such an imrease takes place, becomes '•'•im 
rated from the profit in the form of rent, in.stead of flowing iiit i 
th^ pockets of the capitalist tenant farmer and appearing a 
growing profit. The price of grain, however, could remain uti 
I hanged under the conditions assumed here. 

The development ami growth of differential rent would remain 
the same for fixe<l as well as for increasing prices, and for a < ui- 
tinuous progTes.sion from worse to better soils as well a.s ft»r .i 
continuous retrogression from better to w'orse soils. 

Thus far we have assumed: 1) that the price rises in one sequem *■ 
and remains stationary in the other; 2) that there i*' a tontinunn 
progre.ssion from better to worse .soil, or frcmi worse to better ‘'"il 

But now let us assume that the demand for grain rises from it^ 
original figure of 10 to 17 quarters; furthermore, that the wor-'l 
soil A is displaced by another soil A, which produces 1’ quarter- 
at a price of production of 60 shillings (.50sh. cost plus lO.sli 
for 2096 profit), so that its price of production per quarter' “ib 
shillings; or, perhaps, the old soil A may have improved through 
continuous rational cultivation, or be cultivated more prodiic- 
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lively at the same cost, for instance through the introduction 
of clover, etc., so that its output with the same investment of 
capital rises to IV, quarters. Let us also assume that soil types 
B, C and D yield the same output as previously, but that new 
soil types have been introduced, for instance, A with a fertility 
lying between A and B, and also B' and B" with a fertility be- 
tween B and C. We should then observe the following phenomena: 

First: The price of production of a quarter of wheat, or its regu- 
lating market-price, falls from 60 shillings to 45 shillings, or by 
25%. 

Second: The cultivation proceeds simultaneously from more 
fertile to less fertile soil, and from less fertile to more fertile soil. 
Soil A' is more fertile than A, but less fertile than the hitherto 
rullivated soils B, C and D. B' and B" are more fertile than A, 
A' and B, but less fertile than C and D. The sequence thus pro- 
( eeds in crisscross fashion. Cultivation docs not proceed to soil 
absolutely less fertile than A, etc., but to relatively less fertile 
soil witn respect to the hitherto most fertile soil types C and 
I); on the other band, cultivation does not proceed to soil abso- 
lutely more fertile, but to relati’ ely more fertile soil with respect 
to the hitherto least fertile soil A, or A and B. 

Thirdly: The rent on B falls; likewise the rent on C uimI D; but 
the total rental in grain rises from 6 quarters to 7*',; the amount 
(if cultivated and rent-yielding land increases, and the amount of 
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produce rises from 10 quarters to 17. The profit, althoufi'h it re- 
mains the same for A, rises if expressed in grain, but the rate 
of profit itself might rise, because the relative surplus-value does 
In this case, the wage, i.e., the investment of variable capital and 
therefore the total outlay, is reduced because of the cheapening 
of means of subsistence, lliis total rental expressed in money falls 
from 360 shillings to 345 shillings. 

Let us draw up the new sequence. (Sec p 655'-AW.| 

Finally, if only soil typos A. B. C and D were cultivated a- 
before, but their productiveness rose in such a way that A pro 
duced 2 quarters instead of 1 quarter, B~4 quarters instiad of 
2, C— 7 quarters instead of 3, and 1) -10 quarters instead of * 
so that the same causes affect the various tyfH's of soil differeiitl> 
the total production increases from 10 quarters to 23 Assuiiiing 
that demand absorbs these 23 quarters through an increase m 
population and a fall in prices, we should obtain the followin,' 
result 
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The first and principal a.s.sumptioii is that an improvement i i 
agriculture acts differently ui»on different .soils, and in thi*' ( ■i'-' 
affects the be.st types of soil, (’ and D, more than types A and H 
Experience has shown that thi.s is generally the case, althoug!' 
the oppw.site may also take plan* If the improvement affected 
the poorer >>oils more than the belter ones, rent on the lattn 
would have fallen instead of ri-sen. But in our table, we hav* 
assumed that the absolute growth in fertility of all soil type- 
IS simultaneously accompanied by an increase in greater rela 
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live fertility of the better soil types, C and D; this means an in- 
crease in the difference between the product at the same capita! 
investment, and thus an increase in differential rent. 

The second assumption is that total demand keeps pace with the 
increase in the total product. First, one need not imagine such an 
iacrea.se coming about abruptly, but rather gradually— until se- 
quence III is established. Secondly, it is not true that the con- 
sumption of necessities of life does not increase as they become 
cheaper. The abolition of the Corn Laws in England proved the 
reverse to be the ca.se (see Newman*); the opposite view stems 
sulidy from the fact that large and sudden differences in harvests, 
which are mere results of weather, bring about at one time an 
extraordinary fall, at another an extraordinary rise, in grain 
prices. While in such a case the sudden and short-lived reduction 
in price does not have time to exert its full effect upon the ex- 
tension of consumption, the opposite is true when a reduction 
arises from the lowering of the regulating price of production 
itself, i.e., is vf a long-term nature. Thirdly, a part of the grain 
may be consumed i:i the form of brandy or beer; and the increas- 
ing consumption of both of these .lems is by no mean.s confined 
within narrow limits. Fourthly, the matter depends in part upon 
the increase in population and in part on the fact that the 
country may be grain-exporting, as England still was long after 
the middle of the 18th century, so that the demand is not solely 
regulated within the confines of national consumption. Finally, 
the increase and price reduction in wheat production may result 
m making wheat, instead of rye or oats, the principal article of 
consumption for the masses, .so that thu demand for it may grow 
if only for this reason, just as the opposite may take place 
when production decreases and prices rise. — Thus, under these 
as.su m pi ions, and with the previously selected ratios, .sequence 
11! yields the result that the price per quarter falls from 60 to 
•10 .shillings, that is. by 50%; that production, compared to se- 
quence I, increases from 10 to 23 quarters, i.e., by 130%; that 
the rent remains fixed for soil B, increases by 25%** for C, and 
I'V 33V, %•*• for D; and that the total rental increases from £18 
to £22V,.**** i.e.. by 25%.***** 

• F. Newman, Lectures on Political Economy, London, 1851, p. 158 - 
Ed 

** In the German 1894 edition this reads: doubles. — Ed. 

*** Ibid.: more than doubles. — £d. 

**** Ibid.: 22.-Ed. 
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A comparison o£ these three tables (whereby sequence I is to 
be taken twice, rising from A to D, and descending from D 
to A), which* may be considered either as given gradations under 
some stage of society, for instance, as existing side by side 
in three different countries, or as succeeding one another 
in different periods of development within the same country, 
shows: 

1) The sequence, when complete, whatever the course of its form- 
ative process may have been, invariably appears as being in a 
descending line; for when analysing rent the point of departure 
will always be land yielding the maximum rent, and only finally 
do we come to land yielding no rent. 

2) The price of production on the worst soil, i.e., which yields 
no rent, is always the one regulating the market-price, although 
the latter in Table I, if its sequence were formed in an ascending 
line, only remained fixed because better and belter scnl was con- 
stantly draw'n into cultivation. In such a ca.se, the price of gram 
produced on the best soil is a regulating one in so far as it depends 
upon the quantity produced on such soil to what extent soil typr 
A remains the regulator. If B, C and D should produce moie 
than demand requires. A would cease to be the regulator. Storcli 
has this point hazily in mind when he adopts the best soil typt> 
as the regulating one.* In this manner, the American price tf 
grain regulates the English price. 

3) Differential rent arises from differences in the natural fertil 
ity of the soil .which is given for every given stage of agricultur.il 
development (leaving aside for the present the question of loca 
tion); in other words, from the limited area of the best land, and 
from the circumstance that equal amounts of cajiital must b<' 
invested on unequal types of soil, so that an unequal produ< I 
results from the same amount of capital. 

4) The existence of a differential rent and of a graduated difbr 
ential rent can develop equally well in a descending sequence, 
which proceeds from better to worse soils, as in an ascending one. 
which progresses in the opposite direction from worse to better 
soils; or it may be brought about in checkered fashion by alter 
nating movements. (Sequence I may be formed by proceeding from 
D to A, or from A to D; sequence 11 comprises both types of 
movement.) 


• H. Storch, Court d' ieonomie politique, ou Exposition det prlneipes gui 
ditermlnent la protpirlli det nations, Tome II, St.-P^tersbourg, 1815, pp- 
78-79.-£:<l. 
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5) Depending on its mode of formation, differentia] rent may de- 
velop along with a stationary, rising or falling price of the prod- 
ucts of the land. In the case of a falling price, total production 
and total ren'tal may rise, and rent may develop on hitherto 
rentless land, even though the worst soil A may have been dis- 
placed by a better one or may itself have improved, and even 
though the rent may decrease on other land which is better, or 
even the best (Table II); this process may also be connected with 
a fall in total rent (in money). Finally, at a time when prices 
fall on account of a general improvement in cultivation, so that 
the product of the worst soil and its price decrease, the rent on 
some of the better soils may remain the same, or may fall, while 
it may rise on the best ones. Nevertheless, the differential rent 
of every soil, compared with the worst soil, depends, if the differ- 
ence in quantity of products is given, upon the price, say, of a 
quarter of wheat. But when the price is given, differential rent 
depends i<non the magnitude of the difference in quantity of 
products, and if with an increasing absolute fertility of all soils 
that of the better ones grows relativelv more than that of the 
worse ones, the magnitude of this difference grows proportion 
ately. In this way (see Table I), when the price is 60 shillings, 
the rent on D is determined by its differential product as com- 
pared with A; in other words, by the surplus of 3 quarters. The 
rent is therefore— 3x60=180 shillings. But in Table III, where 
the price -30 shillings, the rent is determined by the quantity 
of surplus-product of D as compared with A=8 quarters; we 
therefore obtain 8X30 = 2^ shillings. 

This takes care of the first false assumption regarding differen- 
tial rent — still found among West, Malthus, and Ricardo— 
namely, that it necessarily presupposes a movement toward worse 
and worse soil, or an ever-decreasing fertility of the soil.* It 
can be formed, as we have seen, with a movement toward better 
and better soil; it can be formed when a better soil takes the lowest 
position that was formerly occupied by the worst soil; it can be 
connected with a progressive improvement in agriculture. The 
precondition is merely the inequality of different kinds of soil. 

* (West! Et$ay on the Application of Capiial to Land, London, 
1815. 

Malthus, Principle* of Political Economy, London, 1836, 

Malthus, An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent, and the Prin- 
ciples by which it is regulated, London, 1815. 

Ricardo, On the Principles of Political Economy, and Taxation, Third 
edition, London, 1821, Chap. ll.—Ed. 
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So far as tho increase in productivity is concerned, it assumes 
that the increase in absolute fertility of the total area does nut 
eliminate this inequality, but either increases it, leaves it un 
changed, or merely reduces it. 

From the beginning to the middle of the 18th century, Eng 
land's grain prices constantly fell in .spite of the falling prices of 
gold and silver, while at the same time (viewing this entire period 
as a whole) there was an increase in rent, in the over-all amount 
of rent, in the area of cultivated land, in agricultural production, 
and in population. This corresponds to Table I taken in coiijum 
tion with Table II in an ascending line, but in such a way thni 
the worst land A is either improved or eliminated from the 
grain-producing area; however, this does not mean that it 
not used fur other agricultural or industrial purpu.se.s. 

From the early 19th century (date to be specified more pn 
cisel}) until 1<S15 there is a constant rise ingrain prices, acinm 
panied b\ a steady increase in rent, in the over-all amount of 
rent, in the area of culti\ated land, in agricultural prodmtion, 
and in population This corresponds to Table 1 in a descending 
line (Cite some sources here on the cultivation of inferior land 
in that period ) 

In Petty's and Davenaut 's time, farmers and landowners < om 
plained about improvements and the bringing into cultivcition 
of new land; the rent on better lands decreased, and the lo!.i! 
amount of rent increased through tin e.xtensiuii of the ana ■>! 
land yielding rent. 

(These three points should be illustrated later by quotatioii^ 
likewise for the difference in fertility of various (ultivated s. t 
tioos of land in a particular country.) 

Regarding differential rent in general, it i.s to be noted that 
market-value is always above the total price of production of th* 
total quantity of products. As an example, let us take Table 1 
Ten quarters of total product are .sold for GOO shillings because tin 
market-price is determined b> the price of production of A, wlmb 
amounts to GO shillings per quarter But the actual price of produc 
tion is: 

A 
B 
C 
P 

to qrs-:240 sh. Average 

t qr^24 sh. 


1 qr --(iO sh. 1 qr— 60 .sh. 

2 qrs*— 60 sli. 1 qr--30 sh. 

3 qrs=sG0 sh. 1 qr =^20 sh. 

4 qr9=60 sh. t qr=t5 sh. 
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The actual price of production of these 10 quarters is 240 shil- 
lings; but they are sold for 600 shiJhugs, i.e., at 250^^ of the price 
of production. The actual average price for 1 quarter is 24 
shillings; the market-price is 60 shillings, i.e., also 250% of the 
production price. 

This i.s determination by market-value as it asserts itself on the 
basis of capitalist production through competition, the latter 
creates a fal.se social value. This arises from the law of market- 
value, to which the products of the soil are subject The deter- 
mination of the market-value of products, including therefore 
agricultural products, is a social act, albeit „ .‘*ocially uncon- 
.scious and unintentional one. It is based neres'^anly upon the 
exchange-value of the product, nut upon the soil and the differences 
in its fertility. If we suppose the capitalist form of sonety to be 
abolished and society organised a'- a conscious and planned as- 
sociation, then the 10 quarters would represent a quantity of 
independe’'l ’abour-time equal to that contained in 240 shillings. 
Society would no< then buy thi.s agricultural product at two 
and a half times the actual labor, time embodied in it and the 
basis for a class of landowners would thus be dc-troyed. This 
would have the sam<‘ effect as a reduction in price of the product 
to the same amount resulting from foreign imports. While it is, 
therefore, true that, by retaining the present mode of production, 
but assuming that the differential rent is paid to the state, prices 
of agricultural products would, everything else being equal, 
remain the same, it is equally wrong to say that the value of the 
products w’ould remain the same if capitalist production were 
superseded by association. The identity of the market-price for 
rommoditie.s of the same kind is the manner whereby the social 
chiiracter of value asserts itself on the basis of capitalist produc- 
tion and, in general, any production based on the exchange of 
Commodities between individuals. What society overpays for 
agricultural products in its capacity of consumer, what is a minus 
111 the realisation of its labour-time in agricultural production, 
IS now a plus for a portion of society, for the landlords. 

A .second circumstance, important for the analysis to be given 
under II of the next chapter, is the following; 

It is) not merely a matter of rent per acre, or per hectare, nor 
generally of a difference between the price of production and market- 
price, nor between the individual and the general price of produc- 
tion per acre, but it is also a question of how many acres of each 
type of soil are under cultivation. The point of importance here 
relates directly only to the magnitude of the rental, that is, the 
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total Tpnt of the entire cultivated area; but it serves us at the 
same time as a stepping-stone to the consideration of a rise in 
the rate of rent although there is no rise in prices, nor increase 
in the differences in relative fertility of the various types of soil 
if prices fall. 

We had above: 


TABU. / 


1 T>P€ of 

Acrc8 

! Price of 
Production 

Product 

Rent in 
Crfdin 

Rent in 
Money 


1 


iqr 



» t 

1 

t 3 

2qrs 

1 qr 


1 c 

1 

i 3 1 

3 qrs 

2 qrs 

k b 

1 

' D 

1 

1 

6. 3 1 

4 qrs. 

1 

qrs 

1 

£ 9 

L ^ _l 

1 Total 

4 acres 

1 1 
1 

1 

qrs 

k iH 

1 


Now let us assume that the number of cultivated acres is 
bled in every category. We then have: 

I ABU ii 


^ Type of 

1 bOll 

« 

Acres I 

Price of 
Production I 

Product 

^ Rent in 

1 urain 

1 R^*ni ' 

M ney 

1 

( 

1 

2 1 

1 

C 6 1 

2 qrs 



B 1 

2 ! 

E 6 1 

4 qrs 

2 qrs 

k ’ 

! ^ 

2 ‘ 

^ f 

S 6 1 

fi qrs 1 

1 4 qrs j 

1 £ 12 

' D , 

1 ' 

2 

1 

S fi 1 

8 qrs 1 

1 fi qrs 

fc IS 

! Total . . ^ 

1 1 

8 acres 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 qrs 

' 12 qrs 

' C 5h 

1 


Let us assume two more cases. Suppose in the first case produc- 
tion expands on the two poorest types of .soil in the foUovrinK 
manner: 
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lAULL lo 



Acres 

Price of Production 

Product 

rtcnl Vi ! 
Oram ' 

Rent 

in Monev 

Per Acre 

Total 

A 

4 

(II 

fi 12 

4 qrs 

1 

0 

k 

B 

4 

£ 3 

£ 12 

8 qr- 

4 qrs 

C 12 

1. 

2 

fc3 

£ b 

b qrs 1 

1 4 qr 

£ IL 

ii 

2 

fc . 

fi (> 

1 8 qrs 

1 

b qrs 

fi lb j 

lot Hi 

1 

1 12 acres 


& 3( 

I 26 qr® 

r. qr‘ 

m 

u 


AdJ, finally, let us assume an unequa’ expansiOL of production 
ana cultivated area for the four lOii cat<*gone' 


lABLF Ic 


Tyi» <if 

S.I 1 

1 At res 

t Price of produ i »* 

1 Pi r A< **( T tc 

^>rfxturt 

eri 

11 

»**a 

Ittr 

M ' ' 

1 A 

i 

£ a 

fi I 

i qi 


I 

1 H 

2 

fi 

fi < 


qr 

fi 

i < 

1 

k 3 

fi 1 J 

1 ; qrs 

10 qi 

fi 6 

1 i» 1 

1 

4 

k ) 

1 

fi 12 

V) qrs 

i.- q ' 

£ 

1 

1 

1 )1<U 

1,. HrrO) 


fi -iO 

qr 

^4 qi 

1 

i 

f 


la the first place, (li*‘ reni per acie remains the lamt in all these 
t ases — 1. la, lb and li — for, in fad, the result of th-* s.ime invesl- 
•iient vif > apitai poi acn ^ the same soil ivjie has remained 
unchanged. We have only assumed what is true ol any nnlry at 
an> ifiven moment, namely, that variou** soil types exist lu defi- 
nite ratios to the total lultixateii area. And also as',umed ixhat 
i*- always true of any two countries being * ompared, or t the same 
country at different periods, namel\, that the proponn n- in wnich 
tiie total cultivated area is distributed among tno differeiii/ soil 
types vary. 

in comparing la with 1 we see that if the ciiUixation of land in 
four categories increases in the same proportion a doubling 
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of the ouJtiVJtotl .u're.i);t* doiibles the total [»ro(lii> Uon, aud that, 
the same applies to llie rent in ^rain and money. 

Howe\er, if we (ompare lb and then Ic with J. we ^ee that m 
both cases a Iripliui,' of the area under cult nation ouurs It in 
creases m both (.ases fiiuii 4 aires to IJ, but in lb llasse^ A and H 
contribute mo'ot to the iucrea.se, willi A yieldint; no real and B 
yieldmsf llie smallest amount of differential rent. riiu''. out ot 
the 8 newly lullivated acres, A and b account 1 tr d each, i.e 
t) together, wheieas C an 1 0 ai count for 1 eaih, i e , .1 logettier 
In other wordN, three-quarters ol the intieiise n aciomilel Im 
by A and b, anl v>nl\ one-ipiarler by C and 1). With tlm premne 
in Ib coinpaied witli I the tiebled area of < ult iv at init does iit.l 
result in a treblel product, for the produi t d.ie^ iint inuease fiom 
10 to 3('. hn! -nl) to llti <’'u the other hand, snn e a < -ineteranl' 
part of the in rease < oil' i rus A, whith doe" ml \ield any rent, 
and since the niajor part uf tiie inirea.se on better soiN < i»in i-rn 
b. the rent in ^raiii rises only fri'Ui b to 1'* qiiartiTs, and the ri ul 
in money fr'tiu £18 to £*2. 

But if wt 1 ompare Ic with I, where the Ian 1 yiel iin^ no ri nt doi- 
not increase in area and the Ian 1 yielding a miniimiiu r'-nt lui reaM*-, 
but slightly, while C and D ai count for the niaj ir part of the in 
crease, we find that when I he cultivated area is trebled pr idn t. i. 
increasi's from lO to dt> quarters, i.e , to m 're th.ui Ihiee tunes i' 
original aiuouul. Tht' real in grain lU' reises from t) (.> 2i i[d.irter' 
or to four tunes its original ammait, <inil suudaily miniej i "i', 
from £18 tu £72. 

In all these cases it is in the nature of thin,:" ilr.u the pr' e ' 
the agricultur.d product leniaius uiniianged. The total renl.ii 
increases in all cases with the e.xtc’iisi ni if t nltivation niib'is 
takes place e\t lusnely on the worst "oil, wtiu h does not \iel>i inv 
rent. But this increase varies. Should thi" e\.ten->ion iiuoIn-* lit- 
better soil types and the total output, consecjiienlly. inircM"<* a ’ 
merely in proportion to the expansion uf the area, but i.ith'-i 
more rapidly, then the rent in gram and money im reuses to the "aiae 
extent. Should it bo the worst soil, and the tvpes of soil dose 
to it, that are principally involved m the e\pausiou (whereby it 
IS assumed that the worst soil represents a constant type;, tli- 
total rental does not increase in proportion to the extension ot 
cultivation. Thus, given two countries m which soil A, yielding 
no rent, is of the same quality, the rental is inversely propori loual 
to the aliquot part represented by the worst soil and the inferior 
soil types in the total area under cultivation, and therefore inverse- 
ly proportional to the output, assuming equal capital investmouts 
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on equal total land areas. A relationship between the quantity 
of the worst and the quantity of the better cultivated land in 
the total land area of a given country thus has an opposite influ- 
ence on the total rental than the relationship between the quality 
of the worst cultivated land and the quality of the beltw and 
be.'^t has on the rent per acre and— other circu instances remain- 
ing the same— on the total rental. Confusion between these two 
points has given rise to all kinds of erroneous objections raised 
against differential rent. 

Hie total rental, then, increases by the mere extension of culti- 
vation, and by the consequent greater investment of capital and 
labour in the land. 

Hut the most important point is this; Although it is our assump- 
tion that the ratio of rents per acre for the various kinds of soil re- 
mains the same, and therefore also the rate of rent considered 
with reference to capital invested in each acre, yet the following 
is to h'' (’'‘■erved; If we compare la with I, the case in which 
the number of cultivated acres and the capital invested in them 
liave been proportionately increased, we find that as the total 
production has increased proportionately to the expanded culti- 
vated area, i.e., as both have been doubled, so has the rental. 
It has risen from £18 to £3G, just as the number of acres has risen 
from 4 to 8. 

If we take the total area of 4 acres, we find that the total rental 
amounted to £18 and thus the average rent, including the land 
which does not yield any rent, is £4*/,. Such a calculation might 
be made, say. by a landlord owning all 4 acres; and in this way 
tlie average rent is statistically computed for a whole country. 
The total rental of £18 is obtained by the investment of a capital 
■if £10. Wo call the ratio of these two figures the rate of rent; in 
the present case it is therefore 180%. 

The same rate of rent obtains in la, where 8 instead of 4 acres 
are cultivated, but all types of land have contributed to the 
increase in the same proportion. The total rental of £36 yields 
for 8 acres and an invested capital of £20 an average rent of 
£4*/, per acre and a rate of rent of 180%. 

Hut if we consider lb, where the increase has taken place mainly 
upon two inferior categories of soil, we obtain a rent of £42 for 12 
acres, or an average rent of £3*/| per acre. The total invested capi- 
tal IS £30, and therefore the rate of rent=l40%. The average rent 
per acre has thus decreased by £1, and the rate of rent has fallen 
from 180 to 140%. Here then we have a rise in the total rental 
from £18 to £42, biit a drop in average rent calculated per acre 
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as well as on the basis of capital; the drop takes place parallel 
to an increase in production, but not proportionately. This occurs 
even though the rent for all types of soil, calculate per acre as 
well as on the basis of capital outlay, remains the same. This 
occurs because three-quarters of the increase is accounted for by 
soil A, which does not yield any rent, and soil B, which yields 
only minimum rent. 

If the total expansion in Case lb had taken place solely on soil 
A, we should have 9 acres on A, 1 acre on B, 1 acre on C and 1 
acre on D. The total rental would be £18, the same as before; the 
average rent for the 12 acres therefore would be £!*/» per aero, 
and a rent of £18 on an invested capital of £30 would give a rate 
of rent of 60%. The avo’age rent, calculated per acre as well fi-s 
on the basis of invested capital, would have greatly decreased, 
while the total rental would not have increased. 

Finally, let us compare Ic with 1 and Ib. Compared with 1, 
the area has been trebled, and also the invested capital. The total 
rental is £72 for 12 acres, or £6 p» acre— as against £4Va m 
Case I. The rate of rent on the invested capital (£72 : £30) is 
240% instead of 180%. The total output has risen from 10 to 
36 quarters. 

Compared with Ib, where the total number of cultivated acres, 
the invested capital, and the differences between the cultivated 
soil types are the same, but the distribution different, the output 
is 36 quarters jnstead of 26 quartws, the average rent per acre is 
£6 inatonH of £3*/tt end the rate of rent with reference to the same 
invested total capital is 240% instead of 140%. 

No matter whether we r^ard the various conditions in tables 
la, lb and Ic as existing simultaneously side by side in different 
countries, or as existing successively in the same country, wo 
come to the following conclusions: So long as the price of gram 
remains unchanged because the yield on the worst, rentless soil 
remains the same; so long as the diflwence in the fertility of the 
various cultivated types of soil remains the same; so long as itio 
respective outputs remain the same, hence, given equal capital 
investments on equal aliquot parts (acres) of cultivated area in 
every type of soil; so long as the ratio, therefore, between the renti' 
per acre on each category of soil is constant, and the rate of roni 
on the capital invested in each plot of the same kind of soil 
constant: First, the rmtal constantly increas« with the extension 
of cultivated area and with the consequent increased capital in- 
vestment, except for the case where the entire increase is account- 
ed for by rentless land. Secondly, the average rent per acre (total 
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rental divided by the total number of cultivated acres) as well as 
the average rate of rent (total rental divided by the invested total 
capital) may vary very considerably; and, indeed,* both change 
in the same direction, but in different proportions to each other. 
If wo leave out of consideration the case in which the expansion 
takes place only on the rentless soil A, wo find that the average 
rent per acre and the average rate of rent on the capital invested 
in agriculture depend on the proportions which the various classes 
of soil constitute in the total cultivated area; or, what amounts 
to the same thing, on the dist*'ibution of the total employed 
oapital among the kinds of soil of varying fertility. Whether 
much or little land is cultivated, and whether the total nmtal 
IS therefore larger or smaller (with the exception of the case in 
which the expansion is confined to A), the average rent per acre, 
or the average rate of rent on invested capital, remains the same 
as long as the proportions of tlu various categories of soil xu the 
total cultivated area remain unchanged. In spite of an increase, 
even a very tonsiderable one, in the total rental with the exten- 
sion of cultivation and expansion of capital investment, the aver- 
age rent per acre and the aver ,ge rate of rent on capital decrease 
when the extension of rentless land, and land yielding only little 
differential rent, is greater than the extension of the superior one 
yielding greater rent. Conversely, the average rent per acre and 
‘.he average rate of rent on capital increase proportionately to 
the extent that better land constitutes a relatively greater part of 
the total area and therefore employs a relatively greater share of 
the invested capital. 

Hence, if we consider the average rent per acre oc hectare, 
itu* total cultivated lano as is generally done in statistical works, 
)ji comparing cither diflereul lounLcio^' in the same perio'' c- 
different period.s in the same country, we find that the average 
le\el of rent per acre, and consequently total rental, corresponds 
to a certain extent (although oy no means identical, but rather 
^ luoi'i rapidl> increasin.; extent) to the absolute, not to the 
relative, fertility of the soil in a given country; that is, to the 
average amount of produce which il yields from the same area, 
lor the larger the share oi superior soil.s iii the total cultivated 
area, the greater the output lor e<|ual capital investments on cqual- 
iy large areas of land; and the higluT the average rent per acre. 
In the reverse case the oppt*site takes place. Thus, rent docs not 
appear to be determined by the ratio of differential fertility, but 
try the absolute fertility, and the law of differential rent appears 
invalid. For this reason certain phenomena are disputed or an 
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attempt is made to explain them by non-existiog diffcrenios a, 
average prices of grain and in the differential ferlility of culti- 
vated land, vbereas such phenomena are merely due in the {d<. t 
that the ratio of total rental to total area of cultivated land (/r 
to total capital invested in the land — as long as the fertility of 
the Tcntlcss soil remains the same and therefore the prices of pro- 
duction, and the differences bet\veou the various kinds of soil 
remain unchanged — is determined not merely by the rent ner 
acre or the rate of rent on capital, but quite as much by the rela- 
tive number of acres of each type of soil in the total numlx'r of 
cultivated acres; or, what amounts to the same thing, bj the 
distribution of the total invested capital among the various types 
of soil. Curiously enough, this fact has beeu completely o\ei- 
looked thus far. At any rate, we see (and this is important ft r our 
further analysis) that the relative level of the average rent per 
acre, and the average rate of rent (or the ratio of the total rental 
to the total capital invested in the land), may rise or fall hj 
merely extensively expanding cultivation, as long as prices reniauj 
the same, the differential fertilities of the various soils reui.nu 
unaltered, and the rent per acre, or rate of rent for capital iiueM- 
ed per acre in every type of soil actually yielding rent, i e . for 
all capital actually yielding rent, remains unchanged. 

It is necessary to make the following additional points with ref- 
erence to the form of differential rent considered under headiiij: 1; 
they also apply in part to differential rent II: 

First, it was seen that the average rent per acre, or the avera-je 
rate of rent on capital, may increase with an extension of cuiii< •- 
tion when prices are stationary and the differential fertility if 
the cultivated plots of land remains unallcreil. As .soon a- .d! 
the land in a given country has been appropriated, and »n\csi 
ments of capital in land, cultivation, and population hint- 
reached a definite level — all given conditions as s<)on as (lo* 
capitalist mode of production becomes the prevailing one and uls'> 
encompasses agriculture — the price of uncultivated land of varyiiu; 
quality (merely assuming differential rent to exist) is determiueil 
by the price of the cultivated plots of land of the same quality 
and equivalent location. The price is the same — after deducting 
the cost of bringing the new land into cultivation — even though 
this land does not yield any rent. The price of the land is, indeed, 
nothing but the capitalised rent. But even in the case of culti- 
vated land, the price pays only for future rents, as, for instance. 
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when the prevalent interest rate is 5% and the rent for twenty 
years is paid at one time in advance. When land is .sold, it is sold 
as land yielding rent, and the prospective character of the rent 
(which is here consider^ as a product of the soil, but* it only seems 
to be that) does not distinguish the uncultivated from the culti- 
vated land. The price of the uncultivated land, like its rent— 
the price of which represents the rontrarted form of the latter- - 
is quite illusory as long as the land is not actually used, ifut it 
is thus determined a priori and is realised as soon as a purchaser 
IS found. Hence, while the actual a-erage rent in a given country 
is determined by its actual average annual rental and the relation 
of the latter to the total cultivated area, the price of the unculti- 
vated land is determined by the price of the cultivated land, 
and is therefore but a reflection of the capital invested in the culti- 
vated land and the results obtained th^Tefrora. Since all land 
with the exception of thewor.st yuli’srcut (and ihisrent, as we shall 
sec under the head of differential rerd II. increases with the quan- 
tity of (.apitel and corresponding intensity of (uUivation), the 
nominal price of uncultivated pb'^ of lend is thus formed, and 
they thus become commodities, .i .source of wealth lor their 
owners. This explains at the same time, why the price of land in- 
(reases in a whole r' gion, even in the iiiicu11a\ ated part (OpJyke\ 
Land speculation, for instance, in the United States, is based 
solely on this reOection thrown by capital and labour on uufulti- 
vated land 

Secondly, progress in extending cultivated land generally takes 
place either toward inferior soil or on the \arious given types 
of soil in varying proportions, depenuing on the manner in whidi 
they are met. Extension on inferior soil is naturally never made 
voluntarily, but can only result from rising prices, assuming a 
capitalist mode of production, and can only result from necessity 
under any other mode of production. However, this is not abso- 
lutely so. Poor soil may be preferred to a relatively better soil 
on account of location, which is of decisive importance for every 
extension of cultivation in young countries; furthermore, even 
though the soil formation in a certain region may generally be 
classified as fertile, it may nevertheless consist of a motley con- 
fusion of belter and worse soils, so that the inferior soil may have 
*0 be cultivated if only because it is found in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the superior soil. If inferior soil is surrounded by superior 
soil, then the latter gives it the advantage of location in compari- 
son with more fertile soil which is not yet, or is about to become, 
part of the cultivated area. 
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Thus, the Stale of Muhiijan was one of the first Western Slates 
to beionie an exporter of pram. Yet its .soil on the whole is poor 
Hut Its proximity to the State of New York and its water-ways 
MR the Lakos'and Krie Canal initially gave it the advantage over 
the Mates endowed bv Nature with more fertile soil, but situated 
farther to the West The example of this State, as compared with 
the State of NeV York, also demonstrates the transition from 
‘•iiperior to inferior soil The soil of the State of New York, par- 
ticularly it‘« wi'stern part, in incomparably more fertile, esjieciallv 
for the cultivation of wheal This fertile .soil was transformed 
into infertile noiI bv rapaoiou*- methods of cultivation, ami m)\s 
the soil of Michigan apptaretl as the more fertile 

‘In ISdS wheateii Pour wrn shipped at lUiff.ilo for the Win* 
and the wheat-region of New York with that of Uppir (.aii.i.l. 
were the main Nourv''.N of it' supplv Now. after only Iwelvi \..ii 
an ttiormouN supplv of wheat and Pour is brought fri>m the \\*n 
al >.ig Lake L'rie. and shippetl up m the Kne t.diial for tlu l.iNt i' 
Hufldlo anti tht aujoiiiiug |*ort ot Blackioek 'rn* i th . • ♦ 

theNr* large arriVtiU fnui tin Westt rii Mates whith wi 'c i.-, 
naiiirallv stimulatiu during th* years of European faiiiiiie hj'- 
tieen to render wluat U-n^ valuable m western .New ^orl to m'k- 
liie wheal ciiltun it nn remunerative, and to turn th* atlt iti t 
ot the Nt w York larnu r^ m c<* to grazing and dairv huNt),iniM 
friiit culture, and ottur hram t.e*- of rural tct)nom\, in wlin h tin' 
tiiiiik the North-\\**-i Wil! unable no iIitkIiv to (uinp''t» \ka' 
thf m ’ W . J'ohiiNton .Vc /e ti'i .\i)r(h Armnca, London is' 

1. pp 2J0-Jj ) 

ihi'dly, it IN a iiHstakcii aN^uaiplion that tin land in (oi>n.> 
.iiid in general in \ juijg tuuntrieN whith tan export gra.i 
‘heaper pm*' uiU't of iitceNNitv 1 h of gre.iter ii.itural ftrtilit' 

'1 io grain is not onh s<dd in 1 iw iIn value iii s icti tast*- but in 
] ilN price of produttioii if below tin' prit e of prodi.ttia 
•if tennined by th< average rate of profit in th( (elder r'unitin 

The fact that we a*- Johrision savs (p 22.1) ‘are accuNtoiiie 1 t 
attach the idea of great natural product iv (>iu“-s and of Inuindl' 
tr.i t- of nth land to th i.-e in w states from which t (»me the Ic.n 
'-ufiplies of wh**at that an annually poured into the pt>rt of Huffi 
i' IS primarily th< result o^ eeoiioinit (< millions Tht ento 
{•fipulatioii of such an area jn Mithigaii, for instant e, is ut fii' 
a'mo.st exflusivtdy engaged in farming, and particularly in ju 
ducing agricultural inaNS products, which alone can be tvchaiigto 
for indu'^tnal productN and tropical geiods Its entire .surpiuN 
production appears, therefore, iii the form ot grain This from 
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the outset sets apart the colonial states founded on the basis of 
Ihe modern >Aorld market from those of ^arlwr particularly an 
tieiil turns jhej rectue 'hroiigh ihf vorld marki t finishto 
])roilmts, -.iirii as dothing and tools Ahich ilu y v^ould have to 
j)r»(luie themselves umler othir circuin^lanci s ' >nly on ‘^iich 
a basis wire the South, rn State, ,f iht L nioii 'iiabhd tj makf 
I otloii their staple nop I he division of labour on tlu* world market 
iiiakis this possible flnici if thiy ha\. a largf stirflus 

(roduction lonsidniiig tlmr \< ulh and niadvih sniall popuU 
I n this IS not •■o mm h dm to the hrtility of thnr soil, nor thf 
f null nines', (jf thnr i.*[r>ur, but rather li the out sidtd form of 
till 11 labour, and thirif.u .f the suiplus produce in wb'ch su h 
Uhour Is UK orpor.iti d 

1 iirthirmon, a nlatm l\ inferior s(.il whicli is nrwly cultivat- 
. i' and never b* fori loui In d Lv nvilisal m nrovided the clirnitic 
conditions are then not lornpletiiv unfavourable, has accumulat- 
ed a gr< j 1 of pi int fi od that is casilv assimilated -at least in 
thi u[)’»er layn t thi ' il -so th i it v» 'i yield '^rops for a Jong 
iiuje without t)ic apiil'cation brtihsirs aiul ivtn with v.rv 
1 1 pi I fn 1 il cult IV at loii riie wf sij | n pr un shave thi additii nai ad- 
vautage of hardlv leipiiring anv clearing ixpinscs smci NaVjic 
oa- Mi.idc them ariblt In less fertile areas of this kind, th 
ur[uiis IS not produn il a lesult of the high fertility of the -oil, 

1 . th* Yield pir acre, hut as a result of ♦he large acreage which 
til he supi riic lallv mltivated, smee such land costs the culti- 
V it r nothing or next to nothing compared With idder c • in- 
♦rii*- Ihis 1' the lase, for Instance when share irnppiiig ex "t' 
is in pirts of New York, Michigan, (lanada etc A family supir 
fiiiiilv cultivates, sa> lUO acre'-, and although the output pi r 
lire s not large, the output from llK) acres \ it Ids a cunsitleraole 
urpius for sale. In addition to this, cattle may be grazed on 
ii.itiral pastures at almost no co-'t without requiring artific lal grass 
tadows it IS the quantitv of the land not its qualitv which 
s kcisive here The possibility of siii,h supcrricial cultivation 


[It IS ereciseh the rapicih rdwidr rultiMli >n of sinh prainr or 
lipiie regions which of late turn, the renowned stiteinmt < f Maithiis that 
till population is a burden upon the means ol subsistence into ridicule, 
am produced in its stead thi ag'^arian lamei * that agriculture and with 
’ 'lerniany, will be ruined, unless the means of suOsistence which are a bur 
till upon the population are foniblv kept awav from them The cultivation 
•1 these steppes, prairies, pampas, llanos, etc , is nevertheless onlv in its 
'iiginning, its revolutionising effect on European agriculture will, therefore, 
make itself felt in the future even more so than hitherto —Ft\ 
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is naturally more or less rapidly exhausted, namely, in inverse 
proportion to the fertility of the new soil and in direct proportion 
to the export, of its products. “And yet such a country will give 
excellent first crops, even of wheat, and will supply to those who 
skim the first cream off the country, a large surplus of this grain 
to send to market” (1. c., p. 224). Property relations in countries 
with maturer civilisations, with their determination of the 
price of uncultivated soil by that of the cultivated, etc., make 
such an extensive economy impossible. 

That this soil, therefore, need not be exceedingly rich, as Hi- 
cardo imagines, nor that soils of equal fertility need be cultivated, 
may be seen from the following. In the State of Michigan 405,900 
acres were planted in 1848 to w'beat which yielded 4,739,300 
bushels, or an average of lOV^ bushels per acre; after deduct iiitr 
seed grain, this leaves less than 9 bushels per acre. Of the 29 coun- 
ties of this State, 2 produced an average of 7 bushels, 3 an avera^i 
of 8 bushels, 2—9, 7—10, 6 — 11, 3 — 12, 4—13 bu.shels, and oniv 
one county produced an average of 16 bushels, and another IS 
bushels per acre (1. c.. p. 225). 

For practical cultivation higher soil fertility coincides Aith 
greater capability of immediate exploitation of such fertility. The 
latter may be greater in a naturally poor soil than in a naturally 
rich one; but it is the kind of soil which a colonist will take up 
first, and must take up when capital is wanting. 

Finally, the extension of cultivation to larger areas— a<^ide 
from the case just mentioned, in which recourse must be had to 
soil inferior than that cultivated hitherto — to the various kmd-' 
of soil from A to D. thus, for instance, the cultivation of larger 
tracts of B and C does not by any means presuppose a previous le-. 
in grain prices any more than the preceding annual expaiisu.ii 
of cotton spinning, for instance, requires a constant rise in yaru 
prices. Although considerable rise or fall in market-prices afiocts 
the volume of production, regardless of it there is in agriculture 
(just as in all other capitalistically operated lint*s of prodiiciuui; 
nevertheless a continuous relative over-production, in itself iden- 
tical with accumulation, even at those average prices who>e 
level bas neither a retarding nor exceptionally stimulating effect 
on production. Under other modes of production this relative over- 
production is effected directly by the population increase, and 
in colonies by steady immigration. The demand increa.ses constant- 
ly, and, in anticipation of this, new capital is continually in- 
vested in new land, although this varies with the circumstances 
for different agricultural products. It is the formation of new capi- 
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lals which iu itsoll brings this about. But io far as the individual 
capitalist i.s concerned, ho irioasures the volume of his production 
by that of hi.s available capital, to the extiul that he can still 
control it himself. His aim is to capture a*- big a portion as pos- 
sible of the market. Should there he any o\er production, he will 
not take the blame upon him''elf, but plan 't up./j hj*- competi- 
tors. The individual capitalist ma\ expand lu^ produrtion by 
appropriating a larger .iliquot share of the < market r 

by expaiuling the market its-lf. 



CHAPTER XI 

SECOND FORM OF DIFFERENTIAL RENl 
(DIFFERENTIAL RENT II) 

Thus far we have considered differential n*nt only as the re*^' I* 
of varying productivity of equal amounts of capital invested i' 
equal areas of land of different fertility, so that differential run 
was determined by the difference between the yield from the (m 
ital invested in the worst, rentless soil and that from the capit.t 
invested in superior soil We had side by side capitals inve«-« d 
in different plots of land, so that every new investment of capi' tl 
signified a more extensive cultivation of the soil, an expan"-:! . 
of cultivated area. In the last analysis, however, differential r. , 
was by its nature merely the result of the different product iv 
of equal capitals, invested in land. But can it make aii\ difh it p 
if capitals of different productivity are invested surcessi\e’s i. 
the same plot of land or side by side in different phi'-' rf I.*- ' 
provided the results arc the sain*.''* 

To begin with, there la no denying that, in sn far a.s Ihf fTi’ 
tion of surplus-profit is concerned, it is immaterial whetn i i 
in production price per acre of A yield 1 qr so that £H i* t‘ 
price of production and the regulating market-price of 1 
while £3 in production price per acre of B yield 2 qrs, and thei 
b> £3 of surplus-profit, similarly, £3 in production price p‘ 
acre of C yield 3 qrs and £6 of surplus-profit, and, finailv, £ 
in production price per acre of D yield 4 qrs and £9 of surphi 
profit; or whether the same result is achieved by applying tlw 
£12 in production price, or £10 of capital, with the .same succ»‘'= 
in the same sequence upon one and the same acre. It is in both 
cases a capital of £10. whose value portions of £ 2‘,2 each ar' 
successively invested— whether in four acres of varying ferlilii 
side by .side, or successively in one and the same acrv of Ian 1 
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and because of Iheir varying outputs, one portion yicJd? uo 
Furplus-prolit, whereas the other portions yield surpius-profit 
proportionate to their difference in jieid with respect to renlless 
investment. 

The surplus-profit and the various rates of surplus-profit for 
the different value portions of capital are formed in the same man- 
ner in both cases. And the rent is nothing but a form of this sur- 
plus-profit, which constitutes its .substance. But at any rate, in the 
s(‘Cond method, there are some difficulties v.mcernlng the trans- 
fvirmation of surplus-profit into rent, this change of form, which 
includes the transfer of surplus-profit from the capitalist tenant 
to the landowner. This accounts for the obstinate resistance of 
English tenants to official agricultural ‘-tatistic.s. And it accounts 
for their struggle against the landlords over the determination 
of actual results derived from their capital investment (Morton). 
For rent is fixed when land is leased, and after that the surplus- 
profit aciM.'g from successive investments of capital flows into 
the pockets of tb>' tenant as long .i‘- the lease lasts. This is why 
the tenants have fought for lone leases, and, on the other hand, 
due to the greater power of the landlord'- an increase in th-:" n iin- 
ber of tenancies a^ will has taken place, i leases which lan he 
cancelled annually. 

It is therefore evident from the very outset that, even if immate- 
rial for the law of formation of surplus-profit, it makes a consid- 
erable difference for the transformation of surplus-profit into 
ground-rent whether equal capitals are invested side by side in 
equal areas of land with unequal results, or whether thej ar*- 
nve.sted successively in the same land. The latter method con 
fines this transformation, on the one hand, within narroveer 
'imits, on the other hand, within more variable limits. For this 
reason, the work of the tai asses.sor, as Morton show’s in his 
Resources of Estates, becomes a very important, complicated and 
difficult profession in countries practising intensive cultivation 
land, economically speaking, w'o mean nulhing more by intensive 
cultivation than the concentration of capital upon the same plot 
rather than its distribution among several adjoining pieces of 
land). If soil improvements are of a more permanent nature the 
artificially increa-'^ed differential fertility of the soil coincides 
w’ith its natural differential fertility as soon a'^ the lease expires, 
and therefore the assessment of the rent corresponds to the deter- 
mination of the rent on plots of different fertilities in general. 
On the other hand, in so far as the formation of surplus-profit 
•s determined by the magnitude of operating capital, the amount 
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of rent for a certain amount of operating capital is added 
to the average rent of the country and thus provision is made for 
the new tenant to command sufficient capital to continue culti- 
vation in the same intensive manner. 

In the study^of differential rent II, the following points are still 
to be emphasised. 

First, its basis and point of departure, not just historically, but 
also in so far as concerns its movements at any given period of 
time, is difierential rent I, that is, the simultaneous cultivation 
side by side of soils of unequal fertility and location; m other 
words, the simultaneous application, side by side, of unequal 
portions of the total agricultural capital upon plots of land of 
unequal quality. 

Historically this is self-evident. In the colonies, colonists have 
but little capital to invest; the principal production agents are la- 
bour and land. Every individual head of family seeks for himself 
and his kin an independent field of employment alongside his 
fellow-colonists. This must generally be the case in agriculture 
proper even under pre-capitalist modes of production. In the case 
of sheep-herding and cattle-raising, in general, as independent 
lines of production, e.xploitation of the soil is more or less common 
and extensive from the very outset. The capitalist mode of pro- 
duction has for its point of departure former modes of production 
in which the means of production were, in fact or legally, the 
property of the tiller himself, in a word, from a handicraft-like 
pursuit of agriculture. It is in the nature of things that the latter 
gives way but gradually to the concentration of means of produc- 
tion and their transformation into capital, as against direct pro- 
ducers transformed into wrage-labourers. In so far as the capitalist 
mode of production is manifested here typically, it occurs at first 
particularly in sheep-herding and cattle-raising. But it is thus 
not manifested in a concentration of capital upon a relatively 
small area of land, but in production on a larger scale, economis- 
ing in the expense of keeping horses, and in other production 
costs; but, in fact, not by investing more capital in the same land. 
Furthermore, in accordance with the natural laws of field hus- 
bandry, capital — used here, at the same time, in the sense of means 
of production already produced — becomes the decisive element 
in soil cultivation when cultivation has reached a certain level 
of development and the soil has been correspondingly exhausted. 
So long as the tilled area is small in comparison with the untilled, 
and so long as the soil strength has not been exhausted (and 
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this is the case when cattle-raising and meat consumption prevail in 
the period before agriculture proper aud plant nutrition have 
become dominant), the new developing mode of 'production is 
opposed to peasant production mainly in the extensiveness of 
the land being tilled for a capitalist, in other words, again in 
the extensive application of capital to larger areas of land. It 
should therefore be remembered from the outset that different laJ 
rent I is the historical basis which serves as a point of departure. 
On the other hand, the movement of differential rent II at any 
given moment occurs only w'ithin a sphere which is itself but 
the variegated basis of differential rent I. 

Secondly, in the differential rent in form II, the differences in 
distribution of capital (and ability to obtain credit) among ten- 
ants are added to the differences in fertility. In manufacturing 
proper, each line of business rapidly develops its own minimum 
volume of business and a corms ponding minimum of capital, 
below no individual business can be conducted successful- 

ly. In the same vay, each line of business develops a normal 
average amount of capital above .his minimum, which the bulk of 
producers should, and do, command. Alarger volume of capital can 
produce extra proTl; a smaller volume does not so much as yield 
the average profit. The capitalist mode of production spreads 
in agriculture but slowly and unevenly, as may be observed in 
England, the classic land of the capitalist mode of production in 
agriculture. In so far as the free importation of grain does not 
exist, or its cffeit is but limited because the volume is small, 
producers working inferior soil, aud thus under worse than 
average conditions of production, determine the market-price. A 
large portion of the total mass of capital Invested in husband- 
ry, and in general available to it, is in their hands. 

It is true that the peasant, for example, expends much labour 
on his small plot of land. But it ’s labour isolated from objective 
‘•('cial and material conditions of productivity, labour robbed and 
.stripped of these conditions. 

This circumstance enables the actual capitalist tenants to ap- 
propriate a portion of surplus-profit — a fact which would not ob- 
tain, at least so far as this point is concerned, if the capitalist 
mode of production were as evenly developed in agriculture as 
in manufacture. 

Let us first consider just the formation of surplus-profit with 
differential rent II, without for the present bothering about the 
<onditions under which the transformation of this surplus-profit 
into ground -rent may take place. 
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It is then evident that differential rent II is merely differently 
expressed differential rent I, but identical to it in substance. 
The variation in fertility of various soil types exerts its influence 
in the case of differential rent I only in so far as unequal resuil.s 
are attained by capitals invested in the soil, i.e., the amount of 
products obtamed either with respect to equal magnitudes of 
capital, or proportionate amounts. Whether this inequality takes 
place for various capitals invested successively in the same lantl 
or fur capitals invested in several plots of differing soil type- 
this can change nothing in the difference in fertility nor iu its 
product and can therefore change nothing in the formation of 
differential rent for the more productively inve.«ted portions .,f 
capital. It is still the soil which, now as before, shows differont 
fertility with the same investment of capital, save that here the 
same soil performs for a capital successively invested in differ 
ent portions what various kinds of soil do in the ca.se of diffiT 
ential rent I for different equal portions of social capital ta\e.'-te<l 
in them. 

If the same capital of £10, which is shown in Table I to be in 
vested in the form of independent capitals cf £2*^, each bv \ari 
ous tenants in each acre of the four soil types A, B, C and L). 
instead successively invested in one and the same arm D, so Ooii 
the first investment yielded 4 qrs, the second 3, the third 2, <ui'l 
the fourth 1 qr (or in the reverse order), then the price of the qiiar 
ter furnished by the lea.st productive capital, namely £3, vioni i 
not yield any differential rent, but would determine the price of 
production, so long as the supply of wheat whose price of prodn' 
tion is £3 were ne^ed. And since our a.ssumption is that the ( au' 
talist mode of production prevails, so that the price of £3 inriu<li' 
the average profit made by a capital of £2*', generally, the other 
three portions of £2*'', each will yield surplus-profit in accordan t 
with the difference in output, since this output is not sold at it^ 
own price of production, but at the price of production of the li-.i'-i 
productive investment of £2*/,; the latter investment doo" m t 
yield any rent and the price of its products is determined by the 
general law of prices of production. The formation of surplus-prclit 
would be the samb as in Table I. 

Once again it is seen here that differential rent II presuppose' 
differential rent 1. The minimum output obtained from a capita! 
of £2Vt, i e., from the worst soil, is here assumed to be 1 <F 
.Xssum^, also, is that aside from the £2*/* which yield 4 qrs ami 
for which he pays a differential rent of 3 qrs, the tenant operating 
with .soil type D invests in this same soil £2‘/* which yield only 
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1 qr, like the same capital upon the worst soil A This would be an 
investment of capital whuh does not yield rent, since it return*- 
to him only averaf^e profit There would be no surplus-profit which 
could be transformed into rent On the other hand, this decrtas 
ing yield of the second investment of capital in D would ha\o 
no influent e on the rate of profit It would be the same as though 
had been invested ane\i in an additional acre of soil type \ 
a ciriurastantp which would in no wav affect the surplus-profit 
and, therefore the differential rent of soils A, B, C and D Hut 
for the tenant this additional investment of £2*/* in D w >iild 
uave been quite as profitable as, in at coruante with our assurap 
tion the investment of the original £2^/j per acre of D although 
the latter yields 'i qrs Furthermore il two other investments 
of £2*y2 each should yield an additional output of 3 qrs and 2 qrs 
respectivelj a decrease would liave tak^n place again compared 
with the output from the first investment of £ 2',2 in !» which 
Melded 'r«:, i c a surplu*- profit of ^ qrs But it would be mcie- 
1\ a Increase lU the amc>unt < f Mirpl 's profit and w ml < not 
affei t either the average profp f the regulating price if produc 
lion The latter would be the case < niv if the additional produc 
tion Melding thi®' decreasing surplus profit made tiu p’^iiuclo 
lip 111 A superfluous, and tlir<*w acre \ out of cultivation In su 
case the decreasing productiveness of the additional investment 
capital in acre D would be arcompanie*! bv a fall in the p'l ‘ 
ct production, for instance from to £l ‘/2 'I acre P vm i 
oecome the rentles'. sod and regulator c)f the marked pri » 

The output Irom I> would now be 4rl''3-^2 1C c,rs wnere 
f >rinerl\ it was * (jrs But the prpe per quarter as regutateci 
' would have fallcr ♦ 1^' The difference Petween \) an* *' 

w )uicl Pc 10—2 h qrs at £l */2 per quarter £12 wheret ‘he 
nuiu\ real from U was pr'viouslv Ih Ihis shoulu bo n )tc‘ 
aicMiatc 1 per acre ll'e magnitude id rent wovdcl have risen n 
V in spilt c)f the decreasini’ rate of sjrplus profit on ibc iWi 
ct'iiiinal capitals of £ 2,2 each 
Wc see from this ic» what highh complicated combinations 
'iPc'rc ut iiii lent in general and in ferrin 11 mplel with firm I 
If pinicular m give rise wheroa- Hicard i lor instan e tri its 
verv c^ne sid(>d!v and as though it won a simpio matlor Asm 
'h< above case afall in the regulating marl'Oi priceand at the same 
lime risf m rent from fertile soils ma> take place so that both Iho 
‘fbsolule product and the absolute surplus product increabe tin 
diflerential rent I in descending order iborelativesurplus-prodiic i 
’uic* thus the rent per acre may increase although the absohil* 
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surplus-product per acre remains constant or even decreases) 
But at the same time, productiveness of the invcsiments uf capi- 
tal made succfssively in the same soil decreases, althouiifh a large 
portion of them falls tu the more fertile soils From a certain point 
of Mew— as concerns both output and prices of production — the 
productivity of labour has risen But from another pcunt of mow. 
It has decreased ‘^becausc the rate of surplus piofit and the sui 
plus-product per acre decrease for the various .nvestments )f 
capital in the same land 

Uiffercntial rent II, with decreasing productucni*ss of sm (s 
sice investments of capital, would ni'cessanly h** ai(onipinif1 
by a rise in price of production and an absolute dc‘cri‘asf m pr > 
ductivity only if investments of capital could bi* malt* iii n »ii 
but the Mcorst soil \ If an acre of A, which cMlh in iiiMstnicnt I 
c apital of £2Va< yielded 1 qr at a price of prodii ti >u of L 1 sli ml I 
onlv yield a total of qrs with anaddituuiil oiitln )f 
le. a total investment of 15, then the price d produiti n a 
this , qrs-=a£6, or that of 1 qr li Evc»r\ lurcase in [»r > i i 
tivity vcith a growing invc‘Stmcut of capital wool i here m cu i 
relative decrease in output per acre whereas upon supni 1 
it would only signify a decrease in the superfliioi*- -urplu-^ \ i t 

But by the nature of things, with the devetopment f inttii 
cultivation, 1 e . with succc*ssive investments . f cpit u m 
same soil, this will take place more advantag* m 1\ r t > i gr c 
er extent on better soils (We are not referring * p»rin ii 
provements by ^huh a hitherto useless soil '■ otuu t i r 

useful soil ) The dec reasing prcKluctiveuess of s(u issiv iiuc-'tin 

of capital must therefore, have priinipallv the iffict iiili it t 
above The better soil is selected because it iff rl thc*'ts* m i 
ise that capital invested m it will be profitable sinrc i< mi 
the most natural elements of fertility, which need but b< iiili" ' 

When, after the abolition of the Corn Laws < iiltiv eli m n I n 
land became still more intensive, a great deil »f former c i 
land was devoted to other purposes, partieulirlv e lUle p i-'t in 
while the fertile land best suited for wheal w is Ir ime-l in I tin 
wise improved The capital for wheat cultivation was thii'' » 
centrated in a more limited area 

In this case — and all possible surplus rales betwc'en the gre iie 
surplus-product of the best soil and the output of rentU*ss soil \ 
coincide here with an absolute, rather than a relative imrease in 
surplus-product per acre — the newly formed surplus-profit (poten 
tial rent) does net represent a portion of a former average [Tofit 
transformed into rent (a portion of the output in which tho 
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av(‘rage firofit formorly was expressed) bul an addiiionai surplus- 
profit, which is translorriied out of tliis form into rent. 

On the otlier hand, only in such case where tht demand for 
prain increased to such an extent that the market-price rose above 
the price of production of A, so that the surplus-product of A, B, 
or any other kind of soil (ould be supplied only at a price hipher 
than i.'-l would the decrease in yiedd from an additional invest- 
ment of capital in any of the soil types A, B, C and D be accom- 
panied by a rise in price of firoduction and the regulating market- 
price. In sn far as this lasted for a L'ligthy period of time without 
le iiltinp in the cultivation of additional soil A (of at least the 
ipiality of A), or without a dicapei supply resulting from other 
ciriiiin.st aiK es, wages would rise in consequence of the increase in 
the price of bread, everythini? else being equal, and the rate of 
[trofit would fall accordingly. In thi*- case, it would be immaterial, 
whether the me reased demand weu* sati'^fied by bringing under 
cull ival ion soil c)f inferior quality than A, or by additional 
investments rd capital, in any of the four types of scdl. Differen- 
tial T-eni wc)uld then increase togell er with a falling rate of profit. 

This c>ne case, in wliiili the dc noising pr>iduci ivene.'S of sub- 
sequent adclitinnal capitals inxested in already cultivated scols 
may lead to an inn ease in price of pruduction, a fall in rate cd 
profit, and the fcirmation of higher differential rent — fejr the latter 
would increase under the given o.ircuiiistaiices upon all kinds of 
s'lil just as though soil of inferior quality than A were regulating 
the market-price - has been labelleci by Ricardo as the only case, 
the normal case— to which ho nslu'es the entire formation of 
differential rent II. 

This would also be the case if only tyite A .soil were cultivat- 
i‘cl and .su(i(‘ssive investments of capital in it were not accom- 
panied by a proportional increase in produce 

Mere them, in the case of differential rent 11. one completely 
loses sight of differential rent 1. 

rxcept fur this case, in wl.i h the ‘>uptily from the cultivated 
Soils is either in.suffic lent and the market -jTice thus c.intinually 
higher than the price of proclucti iii until n'*w additional soil of 
infc‘r;cir c|u!il it y is t ak en undi*r c nil i \ at lou, or iiu* il the ti'tal prod- 
u< I ftoiii the uclditional capital in Nan ais kind" of soil 

•an he supplied only at a higher proe of production than that 
hitherlci jirevailing — save for thi.s c.ase the proportional drop 
ill iTocluclivity of the additional capital'' lea\es the regulating 
I'lice of prcjcluction and the rate of profit unchanged, hear the rest, 
Ihree additional cases are possible: 
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a) If the additional fapital invrstp<l u) any one of the types of 
<50il A, H, C or D yields iinly the rate of profit determined bv ifu- 
price of production of A, then no surplus-profit, and therefore ii>> 
potential rent, is formed, any more than there would be if addi- 
tional type A soil had been cultivatinl. 

b) If the additional capital yields a larjjer product, new siirplii-— 
profit (potential rent) is, of course, fiirmcsl provided the remilatuit: 
price remains the same This is not necessarily the ca.se; it i'' not 
the case, in particular, when this additional production thrown 
soil A out of cultivation and thus out of the sequeme of . ornfiet 

soils. In this case, the rei^ulatimj price of j)ri»duction fall*- 
If this were accompanii'd by a fall in waives, or if tlie (ht'aptr 
product were to enter into the constant capita! a^ one of its i|> 
ments, the rate of profit would rise. If the increased prudio t i\ ,* . 
of the additional capital had taken place upon the best soils (' . 01.1 
D, it would depend entirely upim the de£p-ee of im rease<l [uodii- 
tivity and the amount of additional new capital to what e\t 're 
the formation of increased surplus profit (and thu.s increased rei.i) 
would bo associated with the fall in prices and the rise in iiie ra‘.' 
of profit. The latter may also rise without a fall in waqes, tin n.’l, 
a eheapening of the elements of constant capital. 

c) If the additional investment of capital takes place witii !.> 
creasing surplus-profit, but in such manner that the ju-ld fi. i,i 
the additional outlay still leaves a surplus abi>\o the yo'l 1 f.'i m 
the same capital invested in A, a new formation of '.urplii‘«-pri ht 
takes place under all circumstances, unless the inireas<d ^uiiU 
excludes soil A from cultivation This may take j'lan* sit.i dta- 
neouhly upon D, C, B and .A. But, on the other hand, if ilo- W’ 
soil A is squeeze«l out of cultivation, then the reL'ulafin/ . n 1 
of production falls and it will depend upon the rol.itioii bt*t\\. n 
the reduced price of 1 qr an<l the increased number of quar' ■i'' 
forming surplu.s-profit whether the .surjdn.s-profit express. 1 ri 
money, and consi*quently the differential rent, rises or f'd’ . 
But at any rate, it is noteworthy here that with deireasinj '-nr 
plus-profit from successive investments of lapilal the pri'i '/ 
production may fall, instead of rising, whi< h it seeinimrly sh‘'’i;i 
do at first sight. 

These additional investments of capital with decreasing suridii-. 
yields correspond entirely to the case in which, e.g., four new inde 
pendent capitals of £2'/, each would be invest e«l in soils with fer- 
tility between A and B, B and C, C and D, and yielding 1\',. -‘a* 
2*/,, and 3 qrs respectively. Surplus-profit (potential rent) would 
take shape on all these soils for ail four additional rapital.s, al- 
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I hough the rate of Mir phis- pro fit, compare<i with that for the same 
investment of lapital on the correspondingly better soil, would 
have decreased. And it would be immaterial whethar these four 
(apitals were invested in D, etc., or distributed between D and A. 

We now come to an e.s.sential difference between the two forms 
of differential rent 

I ruler differential rent I, with constant price of production and 
((instant differem e*-, Ihe a\(*rage rent per acre, or the average 
rate of rent on - apital. may increase together with the rental. But 
the average i*. a mere abstraction The actual amount of rent. 
'! ulated per ane or with re.spect to capital, remains the same 
tieie 

On the olhc'- liarid. iimler the same (onditions. the amount 
of lent '.aUulated pei airt may increase although the rate of 
Kir.. ineasiiK'd K'latixe to invested fapMal, remains the same. 

i.et ii.s a.ssuine that prodintion i.s doubled by the investment 
,if L,'j instead -if , in each of the soils A, B. C and D, i.c , 
,1 total ( > 'rist(*ad of £tt>, and (hat the relative fertility re- 

mains unchange’ This would h ■ tantamount to cultivating 2 
in-ilead ‘if 1 a( re (d (‘a( h of thes kinils of sod at the same cost. 
The rale of pri'fit would remain the same also it relation to sur- 
;>lus profit or rent Tut if A were nt>w t(' jield 1 (jrs', B — 4. C — 6, 
•111 I D -8. the pri< e of produitioii would nevertheless remain 
f' per ouarter be< ause this increase is not due to doubled fertility 
with the same ( apital but to the same prv>p<>rtional fertility wi*h 
.1 iloiihled laiuta! 'I'he two (quarters of A would now' cost £0 just 
- 1 or t o.st £8 before. The profit would have doubled on all four 
Soils ’ml onh be( ause the iiivesti'd .apital was doubled In the 
-aiiir- pi .portion, howi'ver, the rent would also have been doubled, 
" svoul'i lx* 2 (jrs fo*- B Mi^l' vd id t. 4 or^ for C mslead of 2, ar f 
1 tor 1) instead of 8 aiei ( orrespondinKlj . Ihe nionev-rent for B, C 
'll' I) would now he £(> £12 ami £18 respectively. lake the 
M. Id per acre, the rent in money y er acre would be doubled, and, 
’ eist't|iientlv , also the jirn ( ot the land whiTeby this money-rent 
o lapiialised. Calculated in this manner, the aimninl of rent in 
jjr.iin iind money im rease.= , and thus the pni e of land, because 
till' -.'aiKlard used in its (omjutatiou i e the ai re is an area of 
.oust ant magnitude On the other hand (ali'ulali'd as rate of 
f'lit OR invested ' apital, there is n.i ihance in the proportional 
ainmiril of rent. The total rental of 8t) is to the invested capital 
d 2(* a.. (Jn. rental of IS is to the inve.'Jted capital of 10. The same 
' HO. true for the ratio of mone>-n'iit Ir un each Ivp'* of soil to 

■' api'al invest e'l in it. lor imstarn't. in C £12 rent is to £o 
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capital as £6 rent was formerly to £2^lt capital. No new differ- 
ences arise here between the invested capitals, but new surplus- 
profits do, merely because the additional capital is invested in 
one of the rent-bearing soils, or in all of them, with the same 
proportional yield as previously. If this double investment 
took place, for example, only in C, the differential rent between 
C, B and D, cafculated with respect to capital, would remain the 
same; for when the amount of rent obtain^ from C is doubled, so 
is the invested capital. 

This shows that the amount of rent in produce and money per 
acre, and therefore the price of land, may rise, while the price of 
production, the rate of profit, and the liifferomes ninain nit 
changed (and therefore the rate of surplus-profit or of rent, till 
culated with respect to capital, remains unchanged). 

The same may take place with decrea.sing rates of surjtlus 
profit, and therefore of rent, that is, with decreasing product i\ii> 
of the additional outlays of capital that still yield rent. If 
second investments of capital of £2'/| had not doubled the output, 
but B had yielded only 3*/, qrs, C —5 qrs, and D— 7* qrs, then the 
differential rent for the second £2W| of capital in B would he 
only V« qr instead of 1, on C— 1 qr instead of 2 and on D -2 qr' 
instead of 3. The proportions between rent and capital for the i\v<< 
successive investments would then be as follows; 


First Investment 

B Rent 6 .3, Capital B 2^'t 

C - £ 6, - fi 2‘/, 

D: • £ 9, - £ 2*', 


f^erond Investment 

Rent £ 1, CapiUl £ i' j 

» £ I •• £ 1 

- £ fa, - £ 


In spile of this decreased rate of relative productivity of capil.il, 
and thus of the surplus-profit calculated on capital, the rent in 
grain and money would have increased on B from 1 to 1‘'3 k 
( from £3 to £4Vi\ on C— from 2 to 3 qrs (from £6 to £9), and 
on D — from 3 to 5 qrs (from £9 to £15). In this case, *hc diffci 
ences for the additional capitals, compared with the (apiiat in- 
vested in A, would have decreased, the price of production ^oukl 
have remained the same, but the rent per acre, and consequently 
the price of land per acre, would have risen. 

The combinations of differential rent 11, which presuppo'’C^ 
differential rent I as its basis, will now be taken up. 


* In the German 1894 edition this reads: 6 qn.—Ed, 




( llAVTEH XI. I 

DIFFERENTIAL RENT II. -FIRST CASE: 
CONSTANT PRICE OF PRODLCTION 

'l ilt* assiinipf ion hi*ro implies that the market-price is reguijted 
cis before by the capital invested m th>* worst soil A. 

I. If the additional capital in%ested in any one of On* rent- 
bearing soils — B, C, U — produces only as much as the same capi- 
tal upon -oil A. i.e., if it yields ..nly the average profit at the 
regulating price production, i no -urplus-profit. then the 
eflect upon the rent is ml. Ev* . thing remains as before. It 

• be same as though an arbitrary number r.f acre.' of A qualit> 
i e.. of the worst -oil, has been addtd to the cultixattrl area 

II. The additional capitals yield additional produce proportion- 
dl to their magnitude on every <>ne of the various .soils, in other 
words, the volume of production grows according to the specific 
fertility of each soil tvpc — in proportion to the magnitude of 
the additional capital. 'in Chapter XX.XIX. we started with the 
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• In the German 1894 edition this column reads respectively: 12%, 
2.i%. 36ro.-£d. 
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This is now transformed into: 


TABLE 11 
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It is not necessary in this case that the investment of capit.i! 
be doubled in all soils, as in the table. The law is the same so 
long as additional capital is invested in one, or several of the 
rent-bearing soils, no matter in what proportion. It isonlynecev- 
sar>' that production .should increa.se upon every soil in the 
ratio as the capital. The rent increa.se.« here merely in ions« >pieni> 
of an increased investment of capital in the soil, and in pro}>or'teii 
to this increase. This increase in produce and rent in consequun 
of, and proportionately to, the increased outlay of capita! i.s ju''* 
the same as regards the quantity of produce and rent, .i<- 
the cultivated area of the rent-bearing plots of land of the s.ir. 
quality had been increased and taken under cultivation wt* 
the same outlay of capital as that previously investee' 
same types of soils. In the case of Table 11. f<ir instance ti 
result would remain the same, if the additioiial capital of t- . 
per acre were invested in an additional acre of H, (1 and I' 

Furthermore, this assumption does not imply a more prodin lu' 
investment of capital, but only an outlay of more capit.i! up a* 
the same area with the same succe.ss as before. 

All relative proportions remain the same here Of i ourse. n 
we do not consider the proportional differences, hut consider the 
purely arithmetic ones, then the diffc^rential rent may fh.»iig<- 
upon the various soils. Let us assume, for instance, that addili ic 
al capital has been invested only in li and D The dillerein 
between D and A is then — 7 qrs whereas previously it wa-- ^ 
the difference between B and A 3 qrs, whereas previouslj it 
was-=l; that between C and B — 1, whereas previously ii >^as 
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fl, etc But this arithmetic difference, which is decisive in 
differential rent I in so far as it expresses the difference in pro- 
ductivity with equal outlays of capital, is here quitt immaterial, 
because it is merely a consequence of different additional invest- 
ments of capital, or of no additional investment, while the 
difference for each equal portion of capital upon the various 
plots of land remains unchanged 

III The additional capitals yield surplus-produce and thus 
form surplus-profit hut at a decreasing rate, not in proportion 
to their increase 
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in the case of this third assumption, it is again immaterial 
whether the additional »econd iiivc^^tments of capital are uni- 
lornily distributed among the various soils or not, whether the 
decreasing production cif surplus-profit takes place proportion- 
ately or not, whether the additional investments ot capital are 
ill in the same rent-bearing tjpe of soil, or whether they are 
iiistribuled equally or unequally among rent-bearing plots of 
land of varying quality All these circumstances are immaterial 
tor the law that is to be developed. The only assumption is that 
idditional investments of capital yield surplus-profit upon any 
one of the rent-hearing soils, but in decreasing proportion to 
the amount of the incrt*ase in capital The limits of this decrease, 
in the table before us, are between 4 quarters - £12, the output 
irom the first outlay of capital on the best soil D, and 1 quarter= 
- £3, the output from the same outlay of capital m the worst soil 
V The output from the best soil in case of the investment of 
capital I constitutes the top limit, and the output from the same 
eutlay of capital in the worst soil A, which yields neither rent 
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nor surplus-profit, is the bottom limit of output, which successive 
investments of capital yield upon any of the soil types pruducinf^ 
surplus-profir with decreasing productivity of successive invest- 
ments of capital. Just as assumption II corresponds to the case 
in which new plots of the same quality are added from the better 
soils to the cultivated area, in which the quantity of any one of 
the cultivated soils is increased, so assumption Ml corresponds 
to the case in which additional plots are cultivated whose various 
degrees of fertility are distributed among soils ranging from 1) tu 
A. i.e.. from the best to the worst soils. If the successive outla\>- 
of capital arc made exclusively in soil D, they may include the 
existing differences between D and A. then differences belwei-ri 
D and C. and likewise between D and II. If they are all made 
in soil C. then only differences between C and A, and C and H; 
if exclusively in B, then only differences between H and A. 

But this is the law: The rent increases absolutely upon all these 
soils, even if not in proportion to the additional capital invested. 

The rate of surplus-profit, considering both the additional capi- 
tal and the total capital invested in the soil, decreases; hut the 
absolute magnitude of the surplus-profit increases; just a.' the 
decreasing rate of profit on capital in general i'-, in the main, 
accompanied by an increase in the absolute amount of profit. 
Thus the average surplus-profit of a capital invested in H , 
on the capital, whereas it was- 120% for the first outlay of 
capital. But the total surplus-profit increases from 1 qr to 
or from £3 to £4'/,. The total rent— considered hv it.self rather 
than in relation to the doubled magnitude of the advanced rapi 
tal— has risen absolutely. The differences in rents from vanons 
soils and their relative proportions may vary here, hut thi'- 
variation in differences is a consequence, not cause, of the increa.M' 
in rents in relation to one another. 

IV. The case in which additional investments of capital in the 
better soils yield more produce than the original ones requin"; 
no further analysis. It goes without saying that under this assump- 
tion the rent per acre will increase, and proportionately more 
than the additional capital, no matter in which kiini of soil the 
outlay has been made. In this case, the additional investment 
of capital is accompanied by improvements. This incliide.s the 
cases in which an additional outlay of le.ss capital produces the 
same or a greater effect than an additional outlay of more capital 
did formerly. This case is not quite identical with the fon«f‘*‘ 
one, and the distinction is important in all investments of capital. 
For instance, if 100 yields a profit of 10, and 200 employed in 
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a certain form yields a profit of 40, then the profit has risen 
from 10% to 20%, and to that extent it is the same as though 
50 employed in a more effective form yields a profit ^f 10 instead 
of 5. We assume here that the profit is associated with a pro- 
portional increase in output. But the difference is that I must 
double the capital in the one case, whereas in the other, the 
effect I produce is doubled with the capital employed hitherto. 
It is by no means the same whether I produce: 1) the same output 
as before with half as much living and materialised labour, or 
2; twice the output as before with the .same labour, or 3) four 
times the former output with twice the labour. In the first case, 
labour — in a living or materialised form— is released, and may 
be employed otherwise; the power to dispose of capital and 
labour increases. The release of capital (and labour) is in itself 
an augmentation of wealth; it has exactly the same effect as 
though this additional capital has been obtained by accumula- 
tion, but 't saves the labour of accumulation. 

.Vssuine that a capital of 100 has produced an output of ten 
metres. The 100 includes consta-.i capital, living labour and 
profit. Thus a metre costs 10. Now. if I can produce 20 metres 
with the same capit.'l of 100, then a metre costs 5 If, on the other 
hand, I can produce 10 metres with a capital of 50. then a metre 
likewise costs 5. and should the former supply of commodities 
.suffice a capital of 50 is released. If I have to invest a capital 
of 200 in order to produce 40 metres, then a metre also ousts 5. 
The determination of value, and also the price, does not permit 
any difference to be discerned here; no more than the amount 
of output proportional to the outlay of capital. But m the first 
case, additional capital is saved* to be used perhaps to double 
production if necessary; in the second case, capital is released,** 
m the third case, the increased output can only be obtained by 
augmenting the invested capital, although not in the same pro- 
portion as when the increased output was to have been supplied 
by the old productive power. (This belongs in Part I.) 

From the viewpoint of capitalist production, the employment 
of constant capital is always cheaper than that of variable capital, 
not as regards increasing the surplus-value, but rather as re- 
gards reducing the cost-price — and saving of costs even in the 
element creating surplus-value, in labour, performs this service 
for the capitalist and makes profit for him so long as the regulat- 


• In the German 1894 edition this reads: capital is released.— £d. 

'* Ibid,: additional capital is saved.— £d. 
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ing price of production remains the same. This presupposes, in 
fact, the development of credit and an abundance of loan capital 
corresponding to the capitalist mode of production. On the one 
hand, I employ £100 additional constant capital, if £100 is the 
output of five labourers during the year; on the other hand, 
£100 in varial^le capital. If the rate of surplus-value=100%, 
then the value created by the five labourers =£200; on the other 
hand, the value of £100 constant capital=£100 and as capital 
it is perhaps=£105, if the interest rate=5%. The same sumt 
of money express very different values, from the viewpoint of 
the output they produce, depending on whether they are advanced 
to production as magnitudes of value of constant or of vsriabk 
capital. Furthermore, as regards the cost of the commoditie-. 
from the viewpoint of the capitalist, there is also this difference, 
that of the £100 constant capital only the wear and tear cnlen- 
into the value of the commodity in so far as this money is invested 
in fixed capital, whereas the £100 invested in wages must be 
completely reproduced in the commodity. 

In the case of colonists, and independent small producers in 
general, who have no access to capital at all or only at high 
interest rates, that part of the output which represents wages i* 
their revenue, whereas for the capitalist it constitutes an ad\dnce 
of capital. The former, therefore, regards this expenditure of 
labour as the indispensable prerequisite for the labour-prodnrl. 
which is the thing that interests him above all. But, as regai^l-' 
his surplus-labour, after deducting the necessary labour, it is 
evidently realised in the surplus-product; and as soon as he (.in 
sell the latter, or use it for himself, he looks upon it as .something 
that cost him nothing, because it cost him do materiali.sed labour 
It is only the expenditure of the latter which appears to him t. . 
alienation of wealth. Of course, he tries to sell as high as pos>ibl(' 
but even a sale below value and below the capitalist pnco oi 
production still appears to him as profit, unless this profit 
anticipated by debts, mortgages, etc. For the capitalist, on t‘ ' 
other band, the investment of both variable and constant capital 
represents an advance of capital. The relatively larger advan' • 
of the latter reduces the cost-price, and in fact the value of tiic 
commodities, everything else being equal. Hence, although 
profit arises only from surplus-labour, consequently only from 
the employment of variable capital, it may still seem to the 
individual capitalist that living labour is the most expensive 
element in his price of production which should be reduced to 
a minimum before all else. This is but a capitalistically distorteii 
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form of the fact that the relatively greater use of congealed 
labour, as compared with living labour, signifies an increase m 
the productivity of social labour and a greater sftcial wealth. 
From the viewpoint of competition, everything appears thus 
distorted and turned topsy-turvy. 

Assuming prices of production to remain unchanged, the addi- 
tional investments of capital in the better soils, that is, in all 
soils from B upward may be made with unaltered, increasing, 
or decreasing productivity. For soil A this would only be possible 
under the conditions assumed by us, if productivity remains the 
same— whereby the land continues to yield no rent— and aNo 
if productivity increases; a portion of the capital invested in 
A would then yield rent, while the remainder would not. But 
it would be impossible if productivity on A were to decrease, 
fur then the price of production would not remain unchanged, 
but would rise. Yet in all these cases, i.e., whether the surplus- 
product yielded by the additional investments is proportional to 
the latter or is greater or smaller than this proportion— whether, 
therefore, the rate of surplus-prof.t on the capital remains con- 
stant, rises or falls when this capital increase'^, the siirplu*;- 
product and the coi responding surplus-profit per acre increases, 
and hence also the potential rent in grain and money. The growth 
in the mere quantity of surplus-profit or rent, calculated per 
acre, that is, an increasing quantity calculated on the basis of 
some constant unit — in the present case on a definite quantity 
of land such as an acre or a hectare — expres.ses itself as an in- 
creasing ratio. Hence the magnitude of the rent, calculated per 
acre, increases under such circumstances simply in consequence 
of the increase in the capital invested in the land. This takes 
place, to be sure, assuming the prices of production remain the 
same, and, on the other band, regardless of whether the productiv- 
ity of the additional capital remains unaltered, or whether it 
Jecrea.ses or increases. The latter circumstances modify the range 
in which the magnitude of rent per acre increases out not the 
existence of this increase itself. This is a phenomenon peculiar 
to differential rent II, and distinguishing it from differential 
rent I. If the additional investments of capital were made suc- 
cessively in space, side by side in new additional soil of cor- 
responding quality, rather than succes.sively in time in the same 
soil, the quantity of the rental would have increased, and. as 
previously shown, so would the average rent from the total cul- 
tivated area, but not the magnitude of the rent per acre. Gi\en 
the same result so far as quantity and value of total pi^oduction 
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aud surplus-product are concerned, the concentration of capital 
upon a smaller area of land increases the amount of rent per acre, 
whereas under the same conditions, its dispersion over a larger 
area, all other conditions being equal, does not produce this 
effect. But the more the capitalist mode of production develops, 
the more does^ the concentration of capital upon the same area 
of land develop, and, therefore, the more does the rent, calculat- 
ed per acre, increase. Consequently, given two countries in 
which the prices of production are identical, the differences in 
soil type are identical, and the same amount of capital is in- 
vested— but in the one country more in the form of successive 
outlays upon a limited area of land, whereas in the other more in 
the form of co-ordinated outlays upon a larger area— then the 
rent per acre, and thereby the price of land, would be higher m 
the first country and lower in the second, although the total rent 
would be the same for both countries. The difference in magni- 
tude of rent could thus not be explained here to be a result of 
a difference in the natural fertility of the various soils, nor a 
result of a difference in the quantity of employed labour, but 
solely a result of different ways in which the capital is invested. 

When we refer to surplus-product here, this should alway.« bo 
understood to mean that aliquot part of the output which repre- 
sents surplus-profit. Ordinarily, we mean by excess product or 
surplus-product that portion of the output which represents the 
total surplus-v,alue, or in some cases that portion which represents 
the average profit. The specific meaning which this term assumes 
in the case of rent-bearing capital gives rise to misunderstanding, 
as previously pointed out. 




CHAPTER XLII 

DIFFERENTIAL RENT II.-SECOND CASE: 
FALUNG PRICE OF PRODUCTION 

The price of production may fall when additional investments 
of capital take place with an unaltered, falling, or rising rate of 
productivity. 

/. Productivity of the additional investment of capital remains 
the same. 

In this case, the assumption, therefore, is that the output in- 
creases proportionally to the capital invested in the various soils 
and in accordance with their respective qualities. This means for 
constant differences in soils that the surplus-product increases in 
proportion to the increased investment of capital. This case, 
then, excludes any additional investment of capital in soil A 
winch might affect the differential rent. For this soil, the rate of 
surphis-profit- 0; thus, it remains - 0 since we have assumed 
tliat the productiveness of the additional capital, and therefore 
the rate of siirplus-proCt, remain the same. 

Hut under these conditions the regulating price of production 
can only fall, because it is *he price of production of the next 
best .soii, of B, or any better soil than A, rather than that of 
A, which becomes the regulator; so that the capital is withdrawn 
from or jierhaps from A und B if the price of production of C 
‘'hould become the regulating one, and thus all soils inferior to 
G would be eliminated from the competition among grain- 
producing soils. The prerequisite for this is. under the assumed 
conditions, that the additional yield from the additional invest- 
ments of capital satisfy the demand, so that the output from 
the inferior soil A, etc., become superfluous for the re-establish- 
ment of a full supply. 
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Thus, let US take, for instance. Table II, but in such a way 
that 18 qrs instead of 20 satisfy the demand. Soil A would drop 
out; B* ** and its price of production of 30 shillings per quarter 
would become regulating. The differential rent then assumes the 
following form: 


TABLE IV 


Type of 

Son 

Acres 

5 

o. 

C8 

u 

Profct g 

Price of 
Production £ 

Output Qrt 

Selling Price 
per qr fi 

Proceeds fi 

Rent 1 

Rate of Sur- 
plus-Prolit 

a 

so 

In Money 

g 

B 

1 

5 

1 

6 

4 

iV, 

6 

0 

0 

0 

C 

1 

5 

1 

6 

6 

i‘/. 

9 


3 

60% 

D 

1 

3 

1 

6 

8 

iv. 

12 


6 

120% 

Total 

3 

15 

3 

18 

18 

■ 

27 

ft 

9 



Compared with Table II, the ground-rent would hence have 
fallen from £36 to £9, and in grain from 12 qis to 6 qrs; total 
output would have fallen only by 2 qrs, from ^ to 18. The rate 
of surplus-profit calculated on the capital would have fallen to 
one-third, i.e., from 180% to 60%. •• Thus, the fall in the price 
of production is accompanied here by a decrease of the rent in 
grain and money. 

Compared with Table I, there is merely a decrease in money- 
rent; the rent in grain is in both cases 6 qrs; but in the one case 
it=£18, and in the other £9. For soil C,*** the rent ingrain, 
compared with Table I, has remained the same. In fact, it is 
owing to the additional production resulting from the uniformly 
acting additional capital that the yield from A has been ex- 
cluded from the market, and thereby soil A has been eliminated 
as a competing producing agent, and it is owing to this fact that 
a new differential rent 1 has been formed in which the better 
soil B plays the same role as did formerly the inferior soil A. 


* In the German 1894 edition this reads: H.—Ed. 

** Ibid.: one-half, from to90%.— 

••• Ibid.: for soil C and D.—Ed. 
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Consequently, on the one hand, the rent from B has disappeared; 
on the other hand, nothing has been altered in the differences 
between B, C and D by the investment of additional capital — 
in accordance with our assumption. For this reason, that part of 
the output which is transformed into rent is reduced. 

If the above result — the satisfaction of the demand with A 
excluded — had been accomplished, perchance, by the invest- 
ment of more than double the capital in C or D, or in both, then 
the matter would assume a different aspect. For example, if the 
third investment of capital were made in C: 


TABLE IVa. 




Ul 

■3 

(D 

u 

«ll 

** 

1 

Price of Pro- 
duction fi 


Selling Price 
£ 

Proceeds £ 

Rent 

(1 

3 w 

U 

C-fta 

St 

In Crain 
Qn 

■ 

B 

1 

f) 

1 

6 

4 

IV, 


0 

0 

0 

c 

1 


iv. 

9 

9 

IV, 

13V, 

3 

4W, 

60% 

D 

1 

Ti 

1 

6 

8 

IV, 


4 


120% 

1 

ToUl 

3 

17^/, 

3V* 

1 

21 

21 

■ 

3tV, 

■ 

10' , 



In this case, compared with Table IV, the output from C has 
risen from 6 to 9 qrs, the surplus-product from 2 to 3 qrs, and 
the money-rent from £3 to £4^/*. Compared with Table II.* 
where the latter was £12, and Table I, where it was £6, the 
money-rent has, on the other band, decreased. The total rental 
in grain =7 qrs and has fallen compared with Table II (12 qrs) 
and risen compared with Table I (6 qrs); in money (£10Vj) it 
has fallen compared with both (£18 and £36). 

If the third investment of capital of £2*/s had been employed 
on soil B, it would indeed have altered the quantity of produc- 
tion, but would not have affected the rent, since, according to 
our assumption, the successive investments do not produce any 
differences upon the same soil and soil B does not yield any rent. 

If we assume, on the other hand, that the third investment 
of capital takes place upon D instead of C, we have the following: 


* Ibid : \.—Ed. 
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TABLE fVb 
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6 

4 
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fi 
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0 

0 

C 

1 

5 


6 

6 ! 

1'/* 

9 

*) 
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1 

7* , 


9 

12 

1*'* 

1 

18 1 

1 



rj 

c 

Total 

3 

17‘ , 


21 

22 

1 

3^ 

8 

12 



Here the total product is 22 qrs, more than double that of 
Table I, although the invested capital is only £17‘'2 against 
£10, that is. not twice the amount. The total product is also 
larger by 2 qrs than that of Table II, although the invested 
capital in the latter is larger— namely, £20. 

Compared with Table I, the rent in grain from soil O has in- 
creased from 3* to 6 qrs, whereas the money-rent, £9, has remained 
the same. Compared with Table II, the gram-rent from D is 
the same, namely, 6 qrs, but the money-rent has fallen from 
£18 to £9. 

Comparing the 'total rents, the grain-rent from Table IVb - 
=8 qrs is larger than that from Table 1=6 qrs and than that 
from Table IVa=7qrs; but it is smaller than that from Table II -- 
= 12 qrs. The money-rent from Table IVb — £12 is larger than 
that from Table IVa=£107f. and smaller than that from Table I - 
=£18 and that from Table II =£36. 

In order that the total rental may, under the conditions of 
Table IVb (with the elimination of rent from B), bo equal to that 
of Table I, we need £6 more of surplus-product, that is, 4 qrs 
at £!*/». which is the new price of production. We then have 
a total rental of £18 again as in Table I. The magnitude of the 
required additional capital will vary according to whether we 
invest it in C or D, or divide it between the two. 

On C, £5 capital yields 2 qrs of surplus-product; consequently, 
£10 additional capital yields 4 qrs of additional surplus-product. 


* In the German 1894 edition this reads: 2.— Ed. 
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On D, £5 additional capital would suffice to produce 4 qrs of 
additional grain-rent under the conditions assumed here, namely 
that the productivity of the additional investm^ts of capital 
remains the same. We should then obtain the following results: 

TABLE IVc 


Type of Soil 
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I'ht* money rental >At»uld bo oxtutlj onc-half uf 'ftlial it 

\vai- 111 Table II, vibere th* additumal capitals \\ore in\ested at 
( onstant prices of production 

The most important thiiifi i** to compare the abo\o tablts 
'vith Table I. 

^\e find that while the price of production has fallen b\ one- 
half, 1 c . from 60 shillings to 30 shillings per quarter, the total 
uumvy rental has remained the same, nameK £18, and the 
grain*rent has correspondingly doubled from to 12 qrs Lpon li 
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the rent has disappeared; upon C the money-rent has risen hy 
one-half in IVc, but has fallen by one-half in IVd; upon D in 
IVc, it has remained the same, =£9, and has risen from £9 
to £15 in IVd. The production has risen from 10 to 34 qrs in 
IVc, and to 30 qrs in IVd; the profit from £2 to £5V« in IVc 
and to £4Va in JVd. The total investment of capital has risen in 
the one case from £10 to £27Vs« and in the other from £l0 to 
£22Va; i.e.f in both cases it has more than doubled. The rate of 
rent, that is, the rent calculated on the invested capital, is in 
all tables from IV to IVd everywhere the same for each kind of 
soil— which was already implied in the assumption that the 
rate of productivity for the two successive investments of capital 
remains the same for each soil type. But compared with Table 1 
this rate has fallen, both for the average of all kinds of soil and 
for each one of them individually. In Table I it was=180% 

on an average, whereas in IVc it XlOO— 6.5‘/ii% and in 
18 * 

IVd it=-=rY 7 -x 100—80%. The average money-rent per acre has 

risen. Formerly, in Table I, its average was£4*/iPer acre from all 
four acres, whereas in IVc and IVd it is £6 per acre upon the three 
acres. Its average upon the rent-bearing land was formerly £•>, 
whereas now it is £9 per acre. Hence the money-value of the rent 
per acre has risen and now represents twice as much gram as 
it did formerly; hut the 12 qrs of grain-rent are now less than one 
half of the total" output of 34 and 30* qrs respectively, whereas 
in Table I the H qrs represent */6 of the total output of 10 qr.*;. 
Consequently, although the rent as an aliquot part of the total 
output has fallen, and has also fallen when calculated on the 
invested capital, its money-value calculated per acre has risen, 
and still more its value as a product. If we take soil D 
in Table IVd, we find that the price of production correspond- 
ing to the capital outlay here — £15, of which £127i is invested 
capital. The money-rent -£15. In Table I, for the same soil D. 
the price of production was-£3, the invested capital =£2*/*. 
and the money-rent =£9; that is, the latter was three times 
the price of production and almost four times the capital. In 
Table IVd, the money-rent for D, £15, is exactly equal to the 
price of production and larger than the capital by only 7s- Never- 
theless, the money-rent per acre is '/, larger, namely, £1^ 
instead of £9. In Table I, the grain-rent of 3 qrs =*/4 

* In the German 1894 edition this reads: 33 and 21,— Bd. 
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product of 4 qrs; in Table IVd it is 10 qrs, or one-half the total 
product (20 qrs) per acre of D. This shows that the money-value 
and grain value of the rent per acre may rise, altbtough it consti- 
tutes a smaller aliquot part of the total yield and has fallen in 
proportion to the invested capital. 

The value of the total product in Table I =£30; the rent= 

- £18, or more than one-half of it. The value of the total product 
in IVd— £45. of which the rent=£18, or less than one-half. 

Now, the reason why in spite of the fall in price by £1*/, per 
quarter, i.e., a fall of 50%, and in spite of the reduction in com- 
peting soil from 4 to 3 acres, the total money-rent remains the 
same and the total grain-rent is doubled, while, calculated per 
acre, both the grain-rent and money-rent rise, is that more quar- 
ters of surplus-product are produced. The price of grain falb by 
.50%, and the surplus-product increases by 100%. But in order 
to obtain this result, the total production under the conditions 
as.sumc:i ns must be trebled, and the investment of capital 
in the superior soils must be more than doubled. At what rate 
the latter must increase depen'ls in the first place upon the dis- 
tribution of additional capital investments among the better 
and best soils, always assuming that the productivity of the 
capital invested in each soil type increases proportionately to its 
magnitude. 

If the fall in price of production were smaller, less additional 
capital would be required to produce the same money-rent. If 
the supply required to throw soil A out of cultivation— and this 
depends not merely upon the output per acre of A, but also upon 
the share held by A in the entire cultivated area— thus, if the 
supply required for this purpose were larger, and thereby also 
the amount of additional invested capital required in soils better 
than A, then, other circumstances remaining the same, the money 
and grain rents would have increased still more, although soil 
B would have ceased yielding money and grain rents. 

If the capital eliminated from A had been=£5, the tables to 
be compared for this case would be tables II and IVd. The total 
product would have increased from 20 to 30 qrs. The money- 
rent would be only half as large, or £48 instead of £36; the grain- 
rent would be the same, namely =12 qrs. 

If a total product of 44 qTS=£66 could be produced upon D 
with a capital =£27^/.— corresponding to the old rate for D, 
4 qrs per £2Va capital— then the total rental would once more 
reach the level attained in Table II, and the toble would appear 
as follows: 
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Type of Soil 
■ 

Capital 

£ 

Output 

Qn 

Grain-Rent 

Qra 

Money -Rent 
fi 

B 


4 

0 

0 

C 

‘ 5 

6 

2 

3 

D 

27V, 

44 

22 

33 

j Total 

37‘/, 

bA 

24 

36 


The total production would be 54 qrs as against 20 qrs in 
Table II, and the money-rent would be the same, £3(>. Hut the 
total capital would be £37V„ whereas in Table II it was 20. 
The total invested capital would be double almost, while produc- 
tion would be nearly treble; the grain-rent would be double and 
the money-rent would remain the same. Hence, if the price falls -- 
while productivity remains the same — as a result of the invest- 
ment of additional money-capital in the better soils which yield 
rent, that is, all soils better than A, then the total capital has a 
tendency not to increase at the same rate as production and grain 
rent; thus the increase in grain-rent may compensate for the loss 
in money-rent due to the falling price. The same law also mani- 
fests itself in that the invested capital must be proportionately 
larger as more is 'invested in C than D, i.e., in soils yielding 
less rent rather than in soils yielding more rent. The point is 
simply this: in order that the money-rent may remain the same 
or rise, a definite additional quantity of surplus-product must 
be produced, and the greater the fertility of the soils yielding 
surplus-product, the less capital this requires. If the difference 
between B and C, and C and D, were still greater, still less addi- 
tional capital would be required. The specific proportion is deter- 
mined by 1) the ratio of fall in price, in ether words, by the 
difference between soil B, which does not yield rent now, and 
soil A, which formerly was the soil not yielding rent; 2) the ratio 
of the differences between the soils better than B upwards; 3) the 
amount of newly invested additional capital, and 4) its distribu- 
tion among the soils of varying quality. 

In fact, we see that this law merely expresses what was already 
ascertained in the first case: When the price of prc^uction is 
given, no matter What its magnitude, the rent may increase as 
a result of additional capital investment. For owing to the 
ination of A, we now have a new differential rent I with B 
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as the worst soil and £1^/, per quarter as the new price of pro- 
duction. This applies to Table IV as well as to Table II. It is 
the same law, except that our point of departure is*oil B in.'tead 
of A, and our price of production is taken as £l*/2 instead of £3. 

The important thing here is this: To the extent that .so murh 
and so much additional capital was necessary in order to willi- 
draw the capital from soil A and create the supply without it, 
we find that this may be accompanied by an unalterr-.l, ’•i'-Tit', 
or falling rent per acre, if not from all plots ( f land then at !ea<-t 
from some, and so far as the average iif the cultivated plul- 1-5 
comorned. \Vt* have .seen that grain rent and nioniy-rcnt do no* 
maintain a uniform relation to one another. It is merely du,. 1 ^ 
tradition that grain-rent is st ill of any importance in etonouii.s 
Dnc might demon.strate equally well tha’. eg., a manufacturer 
can buy much more of his yarn vnth Pis profit of £.5 than hi- 
could formerly with a profit of lift It "hoNss at any rate, tloit 
me.ssieur>-' icndlords, when they are '•imultaueijusly owiior- ..r 
shareholders in • lanufaclunng e^^^LlL•'l.rllents. sugar-re fineriis. 
distilleries, etc., may in their .ipacity as producer." of their 
ow'n raw materials still make a considerable profit when the 
money-re,nt is falli g.** 

II. Decreasing rate of productivity of the addili mal capital. 

This introduces nothing new into the problem, in so far as th(- 
price of production may aNo fall in this ca^-e, as in the case j'."t 
considered, only when additional investments of capital in better 
soils than A render the output from A superfluous and the capital 
is therefore withdrawn from A, or .A employed for the produc- 
tion of other products. This case has been exhaustively discussed 
above. It was shown that the rent in grain and money per acre 
may increase, decrease, or remain unchanged. 

** The abovs tables 1 Va to IVd had to be recalculated due to an error in 
computation which ran through all of them. While this did not affect the the- 
oretical conclusions drawn from those tables, it introduced, in part, quite 
monstrous numerical values for production per acre. Even these are not 
objectionable in principle. For all relief and topographical maps it is cus- 
tomary to choose a much larger scale for the vertical than for the horizontal. 
Nevertheless, should anyone feel that his agrarian feelings have been injured 
thereby, he is at liberty to multiply the number of acres by any numerical 
value that will satisfy him. One might also choose 10, 12, 14, 16 bushels 
(8 bushels •■1 quarter) per acre in Table 1 instead of i, 2, 3, 4 quarters, and 
the derived numerical values in the other tables would remain within the 
limits of prol^bility; it will be found that the result, i.e., the ratio of rent 
increase to capital increase, is exactly the same. This has been done in the 
tables included by the editor in the next chapter.— F. E. 
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For convenience in making comparisons we reproduce the 
following table: 


TABLE IV 


Typ^ of 
Soil 

1 

1 

1 

tjil 

k 

1 1 

ProRt 

I £ 1 

1 1 

Pn.e of 
V’roduc 
tiori per 
Qr 

Out 

put 

Qrb 

Gram 

Hcnt 

Qru 

1 

1 Money 
Rent 
Qra 

Hate of ^nr 
plus Profit 

A 

1 

1 

1 1 

2''i 

1 

! 

3 1 

1 

0 

i) 

0 

B 

1 

2i , 


1* I 

2 

1 


I20"o 

0 

1 


1^*1 

1 

3 

o 

6 

340% 

D 

1 

' 1 


.L'li 


4 


m 

3W)o^ 

Total 

'* , 

1-' 

, 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

If) 

G 

1 

18 

1 

180% 

average 


Now let us assume that a quantity of 16 qrs supplied by B, C, 
and D at a decreasing rate of productivity sufDces to exclude A 
from cultivati'in In such case. Table III is transformed into 
the following. 

TABLf V 
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rf < apital 
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Output Qr* 
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1 B ' 
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1 

|2*1‘ ,=3i , 

U', 

f, 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 


1 

.3*2 

IV, 


1‘ . 

2«/, 

51V, “o' 

D 

1 1 

1 


1 

1 

4 * 3‘/,=7‘/, 

IV, 

13V, 

4 

1 

137V,%** 

I 

Total 

3«** 

I 

1 r- 
1 

1 

IH 

■ 




94V,%**** 

average 


• In the German 1804 edition this reads -Ed. 

•• Ibid.: 137*/j.-£d. 

••• Ibid.: A -Ed. 

•••• Here, as well as in tables VI, VII, VIII, IX and X the land which 
yields no rent is left out of consideration.— £d. 
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Here, at a decreasing rate of productivity of the additional 
capital, and a varying decrease for the various soil types, the 
regulating price of production has fallen from £3, to £1^7- The 
investment of capital has risen by one-half — from £10 to £15. 
The money-rent has fallen by almost one-half— from £18 to 
£9*/,, but the grain-rent has fallen by only Vit~from 6 qrs to 
5^/2 qrs. The total output has risen from 10 to 16, or by 60%. 
The grain-rent constitutes a little more than one-third of the 
total product. The advanced capital is to the money-rent as 
15 : 9*/7, whereas formerly this ratio was 10 ; 18. 

in. Rising rate of productivity of the additional capital. 

This differs from Variant 1 at the beginning of this chapter, 
w'bere the price of production falls while the rate of productivity 
remains the same, merely in that when a given amount of addi- 
tional produce is required to exclude soil k this occurs here more 
quickly. 

The effect may vary in accordance with the distribution of 
investments among the various s< ils for a falling, as well as an 
increasing, productivity of the additional capital investments. 
In so far as this varying effect balances out the differences, or 
accentuates them, the differential rent of the better soils, and 
thereby the total rental too, will fall or rise, as was already the 
ca.se in differential rent I. In other respects, everything depends 
upon the magnitude of the land area and capital excluded togeth- 
er with A, and upon the relative magnitude of advanced capital 
required with a rising productivity in order to produce the addi- 
tional output to meet the demand. 

The only point worth-while analysing here, and which really 
takes us back to the investigation of the way in which this 
diffi^renlial profit 1? transformed into differential rent, is the 
following: 

In the first case, where the price of production remains the 
same the additional capital which may be invested in soil A does 
not affect the differential rent as such, since soil A, as before, 
does not yield any rent, the price of its produce remains the same, 
and it continues to regulate the market. 

In the second case. Variant I, where the price of production 
falls while the rate of productivity remains the same, soiF A 
will necessarily be excluded, and still more so in Variant II 
(falling price of production with falling rate of pri^uctivity), 
since otherwise the additional capital invested in soil A would 
have had to raise the price of production. But here, in Variant III 
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of the second case, where the price of production falJs because 
the productivity of the additional capital rises, this additional 
capital may under certain circumstances be invested in soil A 
as well as in the better soils. 

Let us assume that when invested in soil A an additional capital 
of £2*/, produces Vj^ qrs instead of 1 qr 

TABLE VI 
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1 1 
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12 
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18 
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1 
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1 

1 

t - 2‘ . 1 

1 

1 1 

6 

44 4*/4 8‘/* 

2» a 

t 

24 

1 

18 1 

1 

j T’*' j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2)1 

1 

4 I 

1 

24 

1 

22 


GO 

( 

13‘ 4 

30 
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I 


Aside from boinq compared with the basic Table 1, this table* 
should be compared with Table II, where a two-fold inseslment 
of capital as'sociated with a (onstant piodiutivity, proportional 
to the investment of capital 

In arcorilaiice with our assumption, the rejjulating prue of 
production falls If it were to remain constant, £3, then tie 
worst soil A, which used to yield no rent with an investment of 
only £ 2 ^ 2 , woubi now yield rent without worse soil beinij bioutrhl 
under cultivation This would have oci.urred due to an increase 
in the productivity of this soil, but only for a part of the capital, 
not for the original capital invested The Drst £3 of production 
price yield 1 qr, the* second yield l ‘/5 qrs, but the entire output 
of 2''4 qrs is now sold at its average price Since the rate of pro 
ductivity increase'' with the additional investment of capital, 
this presupposes an improvement. The latter may consist of 
a general increase in capital invested per acre (more fertiliser, 
more mechanised labour, etc ), or it may be that only through 
this additional capital it is at all possible to bring about a quali- 
tatively different more productive investment of the capital. In 
both cases, the investment of £5 of capital per acre yields an 
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output of 2Vi qra, whereas the investment of one-half of this 
capital, i.e., £2Vi, yields only 1 qr of produce. The produce 
from soil A could, regardless of transient market conditions, 
only continue to be sold at a higher price of production instead 
of at the now average price, as long as a considerable area of 
type A soil continued to be cultivated with a capital of only 
£2Vt P®r acre. But as soon as the new relation of £5 of capital 
per acre, and thereby the improved management, becomes uni- 
versal, the regulating price of production would have to fall to 
The difference between tbe two portions of capital would 
disappear, and then, in fact, the cultivation of an acre of soil A 
with a capital of only £2'/, would be abnormal, i.e., would not 
correspond to the new conditions of production. It would then no 
longer be a difference between the yield.s from different portions 
of capital invested in the same acre, but between a sufficient and 
an insufficient total investment of capital per acre. This shows, 
first of oU, that insufficient capital in the hands of a large num- 
ber of tenant farmers (it must be a large number, for a small 
number would simply be compelled to sell below their price of 
production) produces the same effect as a differentiation of the 
.soils themselves i.< a descending line. The inferior cultivation 
of inferior soil increases the rent from superior soils; it may even 
lead to rent being yielded from better cultivated soil of equally 
poor quality, which would otherwise not be yielded. It shows, 
secondly, that differential rent, in so far as it arises from succes- 
sive investments of capital in the same total area, resolves itself 
in reality into an average, in which the effects of the various 
investments of capital are no longer recognisable and distin- 
guishable, and therefore do not result in rent being yielded 
from the worst soil, but rather: 1) make the average price of 
the total yield for, say, an acre of A, the new regulating price 
and 2) appear as alteration in the total quantity of capital per 
acre required under the new conditions for the adequate cultiva- 
tion of the soil; and in which the individual successive invest- 
ments of capital, as well as their respective effects, will appear 
indistinguishably blended together. It is e.\actly the same with 
the individual differential rents from the superior soils. In each 
case, they are determined by the difference between the average 
output from the soil in question and the output from the worst 
soil at the increased capital investment — which has now become 
normal. 

No soil yields any produce without an investment of capital. 
This is the case even for simple differential rent, differential 
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rent I; when it is said that one acre of soil A, which regulates 
the price of production, yields so much and so much produce at 
such and such^a price, and that superior soils B, C and D yield 
so much differential produce, and therefore so much and so much 
money-rent at the regulating price of production, it is always 
assumed that a^ definite amount ef capital is invested which, 
under the prevailing conditions of production, is considered 
normal. In the same way, a certain minimum capital is required 
for every individual branch of industry in order that the com- 
modities may be produced at their price of production. 

If this minimum is altered as a result of successive investments 
of capital associated with improvements on the same soil, it occurs 
gradually. So long as a certain number of acres, say, of A, do not 
receive this additional working capital, a rent is produced upon 
the better cultivated acres of A due to the unaltered price of pro- 
duction, and the rent from all superior soils, B, C and D, is in- 
creased. But as soon as the new method of cultivation has become 
general enough to be the normal one, the price of production 
falls; the rent from the superior plots declines again, and that 
portion of soil A that does not possess the working capita], 
which has now become the average, must sell its produce below 
its individual price of production, i.e., below the average profit. 

In the case of a falling price of production, this also occurs 
even with decreasing pr^uctivity of the additional capital 
as soon as the required total product is supplied, in consequence 
of increased investment of capital, by the superior soils, and 
thus, e.g., the working capital is withdrawn from A, i.e., A n<' 
longer competes in the production of this particular product, 
e.g., wheat. The quantity of capital which is now required, on 
an average, to be invested in the better soil B, the new regulator, 
now becomes normal: and when one speaks of the varying fertil- 
ity of plots of land, it is assumed that this new normal quantity 
of capital per acre is employed. 

On the other hand, it is evident that this average investment of 
capita], say, in England, of £8 per acre prior to 1848, and £12 
subsequent to that year, will constitute the .standard in conclud- 
ing leases. For the farmer expending more than this, the surplus- 
profit is not transformed into rent for the duration of the contract. 
Whether this takes place after expiration of the contract or not 
will depend upon the competition among the farmers who arc 
in a position to make the same extra capital advance. We are not 
referring here to such permanent soil improvements that con> 
tinue to provide the increased output with the same or even with 
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a decreasing outlay of capital. Such improvements, although 
products of capital, have the same effect as natural differences 
in the quality of the land. • 

We see, then, that a factor comes into consideration in the 
case of differential rent II which does not appear in the case of 
differential rent I as such, since the latter can continue to exist 
independently of any change in the normal investment of capital 
per acre. It is, on the one hand, the blurring of results from various 
investments, of capital in regulating soil A, whose output now 
-simply appears as a normal average output per acre. It is, on the 
other band, the change in the normal minimum, or in the average 
magnitude of invest^ capital per acre, so that this change ap- 
pears as a property of the soil. It is, finally, the difference 
in. the manner of transforming surplus-profit into the form 
of rent. 

Table VI shows, furthermore, compared with tables I and II. 
that the gi Min-rent has more than doubled in relation to 1, and has 
increased by 1','^ qrs in relation to II; while the money-rent has 
doubled in relation to I, but has not changed in relation to II. It 
would have increased considerably if (other conditions remaining 
the same) mon of the additional capital had been allocated 
to the superior soils, or if on the other hand the effect of the 
additional capital on A had been less appreciable, and thus 
the regulating average price per quarter from A had been 
higher. 

If the increase in productiveness by means of additional capital 
should produce varying results for the various soils, this would 
produce a change in their differential rents. 

In any case, it has been shown that the rent per acre, for in- 
stance with a doubled investment of capital, may not only double, 
but may more than double — while the price of production falls 
in consequence of an increaset* rate of productivity of the addi- 
tional capital inve.sted, i.e., when this productivity grows at 
a higher rate than the advanced capital. But it may also fall if 
the price of production should fall much lower as a result of 
a more rapid increase in productiveness of soil A. 

Let us assume that the additional investments of capital, for 
instance in B and C, do not increase the productivity at the same 
rate as they do for A, so that the proportional differences decrease 
for B and C and the increase in output does not make up for the 
fall in price. Then, compared with Table II, the [money] rent 
from D would remain unchanged, and that from B and C would 
fall. 
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TABLE Via 


Type of 

Acres 

Capital £ 

i 

Proilt fi 

Output per 
Acre Qrs 

1 

Proceeds £ 

** 
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oa 

Money-Rent 

£ 

A 

1 
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1 
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6 
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0 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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Finally, the moooy-rent would rise if more additional capital 
were invested in the superior soils with the same proportional 
increase in productiveness than in A. or if the additional invest- 
ments of capital in the superior soils were effective at an incn*as- 
intf rate of productivity. In both cases the differences would 
increase. 

The money-rent falls when the improvement due to additional 
investment of ca'pital reduces the differences completely, or in 
part, and affects A more than 13 and C. The smaller the increase 
in productivity of the superior soils, the more it falls. It depends 
upon the extent of inequality produced, whether the grain-rent 
shall rise, fall or remain stationary. 

The money-rent rises, and similarly the grain-rent, either 
when- the proportional difference in additional fertility of the 
various .soils remaining unaltered -more capital is invested in 
the rent-bearing soils than in rontless soil A, and more in soils 
yield inir hitrher rent than in those yielding lower rents; or when 
the fertility -the additional capital remaining equal — increases 
more on the better and best soils than on A, i.e., the money and 
grain rents ri.se in proportion to this increase in fertility of the 
better soils above that of the poorer ones. 

But under all circumstances, there is a relative rise in rent 
when increased productive power is the result of an addition of 
capital, and not merely the result of increased fertility with unal- 
tered investment of capital. This is the absolute point of view, 
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which shows thal here, as lu all former cases, Ihe real and in- 
creased rent per acre (as in the case of differential rent I on the 
entire cultivated area— the magnitude of the averiige rental) are 
the result of an increased investment of capital in land, no matter 
whether this capital functions with a constant rate of productivity 
at constant or decreasing prices or with a decreasing rate of pro- 
ductivity at constant or falling prices, or with an increasing 
rate of productivity at falling prices. For our assumption: con- 
stant prices with a constant, falling, or rising rate of productivity 
of Ihe additional capital, and falling prices with a constant, 
falling, or rising rate of productivity, resolves itself into: a con- 
stant rate of productivity of the additional capital at constant 
or falling prices, a falling rate of productivity at constant or 
falling prices, and a rising rale of productivity at constant and 
lalling prices. Although the rent may remain stationary, or 
may fall, in all these cases, it would fall more if the additional 
inveslraent of capital, other circumstance? remaining the same, 
were not a preiwjuisite for the ’ncreased produftivene.s.s. The 
additional capital, then, is alwiys the cause for the relatively 
high rent, although absidutely it may }ia\e dHriM^ed. 



CHAPTEH XLIII 

DIFFERENTIAL RENT II. -THIRD CASE: 

RISING PRICE OF PRODUCTION 

[A rising price of production presupposes that the productivity 
of the poorest quality land yielding no rent decreases. The as- 
sumed regulating price of production cannot rise above i'3 per 
quarter unless the L2‘/. invested in soil A produce les.s than 1 qr, 
or the £5— less than 2 qrs, or unless an even poorer soil than 
A has to be taken under cultivation. 

For constant, or even increasing, productivity of the second 
investment of capital this would only be possible if the produ< 
tivity of the first investment of capital of £2'/2had decreased. This 
case occurs often enough. For instance, \^hen with .superfuial 
ploughing the exliausletl top soil yields ever smaller i rops, under 
the old method of cultivation, and then the subsoil, turned up 
through deeper ploughing, produces belter crops than before 
with more rational cultivation. But, strictly speaking, *hi< 
special case does not apply here. The decrease in productivity 
of the first £2‘/j of invested capital .signifies for the superior 
soils, even when the conditions are as.sumed to be analogous 
there, a decrease in differential rent I; yet here we are consider- 
ing only differential rent II. But since this special case cannot 
occur without presupposing the existence of differential rent II, 
and represents in fact the reaction of a modification of differential 
rent I upon II, we shall give an illustration of it [see Table VII - 
Ed. ]. 

The money-rent and proceeds are the same as in Table II. The 
increased regulating price of production makes good what has 
been lost in quantity of produce; since this price and the quantity 
of produce are inversely proportional, it is evident that their 
mathematical product will remain the same. 
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In ihe tas<*, it *as assumed that the prodiJcti\c*nes& of 

the second inves' neiit of capital *a& greater than the original 
productivity of the first in\es‘ nent Nothing changis if ^e 
assume the second investment to ha\e only the same product i\- 
ity as the first, a shown in the following table 

TABLE VI n 
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Here, too, the price of production ri‘'ing at the same rate com- 
pensates in full for the decrease in productivity in the case of 
yield as well as money-rent. 

The third case appears in its pure form only whwi the productiv- 
ity of the second investment of capital declmes, while that of 
the first remains constant— which was always assumed in the 
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fir«t and second cases Here differential rent I is not affected, 
1 e the change affect^ only that part which arises from differen- 
tial rent II We shall gi\o two illustrations in the first we assume 
that the product iMt\ of the second investment of capital has 
been rediued to in the second to * 4 
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fable 1 \ IS the same as fable VIII, exct pt for the fait that 
the decrease in pri^duclivity in vIII occurs for the first and in 
IX for the second investment of capital 
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In this table, too, the total proceeds, the money-rent and rate 
of rent remain the same as in tables II, VII and VIII, because 
produce and selling price are again inversely proportional, while 
the invested capital remains the same. 
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But how do matters stand in the other possible case when the 
price of production rises, namely, in the case of a poor quality soil 
not worth cultivating until then that is taken under cultivation? 

Let us suppose that a soil of this sort, which we shall designate 
by a, enters into competition. Then the hitherto rentless soil 
A would yield rent, and the foregoing tables VII, VIII and X 
would assume the following forms; 
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• In the German 1894 edition this reads: -'/4 — Ed. 

•• Ibid : 9.-£d 
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TABLE Xa 


§ 
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s 

B 

"Sm 
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Qie 
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e 

O’ 

1 

1 
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1 

6 
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6 
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1 

6 
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■ 
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By interpolating soil a there arises a new differential rent I, 
upon this new basis, differential rent II likewise develops in an 
altered form. Soil a has different fertility in each of the abov<i 
three tables; the sequence of proportionally increasing fertilities 
begins only with soil A. The sequence of rising rents also behaves 
similarly. The rent of the worst rent-bearing soil, previously 
rentless, is a constant which is simply added to all higher rents 
Only after deducting this constant does the sequence of differ- 
ences clearly become evident for the higher rents, and similarly 
its parallel in the fertility sequence of the different soils. In all 
the tables, the fertilities from A to D are related as 1 : 2 : 3 : 4, 
and correspondingly the rents: 
in Vila, as 1 : (14-7) ; (1+2x7) : (1+3x7). 
in Villa, as IV, : (1V,+7V,) : (lV»+2x7V,) : (IV, f 3x7V,). 
and in Xa, as •/• : (V.+^V,) : (V,+2x6«/,) : (V, ^3x6*/,) 

In brief, if the rent from A=n, and the rent from the soil of 
next higher fertility— n+m, then the sequence is as follows: 
n : (n + m) : (n+2m) ; (n+3m), etc.—/*. E.] 


(Since the foregoing third case had not been elaborated in 
the manuscript — only the title is there — it was the twk of the 
editor to fill in the gap, as above, to the best of his ability. 
However, in addition, it still remains for him to draw the general 
conclusions from the entire foregoing analysis of differential 
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rent II, conaisting of three principal cases and nine subcases. 
The illustrations presented in the manuscript, however, do not suit 
this purpose very well. In the first place, they compare plots 
of land whose yields for equal areas are related as 1 ; 2 : 3 : 4; 
i.e., differences, which exaggerate greatly from the very 
first, and which lead to utterly monstrous numerical values 
in the further development of the assumptions and calculations 
made upon this basis. Secondly, they create a completely errone- 
ous impression. If for degrees of fertility related as 1 : 2 : 3 : 4, 
etc,, rents are obtained in the sequence 0 : 1 : 2 : 3, etc.] 
one feels tempted to derive the second sequence from the first, 
and to explain the doubling, tripling, etc., of rents by the dou- 
bling, tripling, etc., of the total yields. But this would be wholly 
incorrect. The rents are related as 0 : 1 ; 2 : 3 : 4 even when the 
degrees of fertility are related as n : (n-|-l) : (n-f-2) : (n f 3) ; 
(n-}-4). The rents are not related as the degrees of fertility, but 
a.** the J.iJJtrences of fertility— beginning with the rentless soil 
as the zero point. 

The original tables had to hi; offered to illustrate the text. 
But in order to obtain a perceptual basis for the following results 
of the investigation, 1 present below a new series of tables m 
which the yields are indicated in bushels (Vb quarter, or 36.35 
litres) and shillings (—marks). 

The first of these. Table XI, corresponds to the former Table I. 
It shows the yields and rents for soils of five different qualities, 
A to E, with a first capital investment of 50 shillings, which 
added to 10 shillings profit — 60 shillings total price of production 
per acre. The yields in grain are made low: 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 
bushels per acre. The resulting regulating price of production i.s 
6 shillings per bushel. 

The following 13 tables correspond to the three cases of differ- 
ential rent II treated in this and the two preceding chapters with 
an additional invested capital of 50 shillings per acre in the same 
soil with constant, falling and rising prices of production. 
Each of these cases, in turn, is presented as it takes shape for: 
1) constant, 2) falling, and 3) rising productivity of the second 
investment of capital in relation to the first. This yields a 
few other variants, which are especially useful for illustration 
purposes. 

For case I: Constant price of production — we have: 

Variant 1: Productivity of the second investment of capital 
remains the same (Table XII). 
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2: Productivity declines. This can take place only 
" wbeu no second investment of capital is made in 

soil A, i.e., in such a way that 

a) soil B likewise yields no rent (Table XIII) or 

b) soil B does not become completely rentless (Table 

XIV). 

Variant 3: Productivity increases (Table XV). This case like- 
wise excludes a second investment of capital in soil A. 

For case II; Falling price of production— we have; 

Variant 1; Productivity of the second investment of capital 
remains the same (Table XVI). 

, 2; Productivity declines (Table XVII). These two 

variants require that soil A he eliminated from 

competition, and that soil B become renlles.^ and 

regulate the price of production, 

„ 3; Productivity increases (Table XVIII). Here .soil .\ 

remains the regulator. 

For case III: Rising price of production— two eventualities 
are possible: soil A may remain rentless and continue to rogii 
late the price, or poorer soil than A enters into competition and 
regulates the price, in which case A yields rent. 

First eventuality: Soil A remains the regulator. 

Variant 1: Productivity of the second investment remains the 
same (Table XIX). This is admissible under the 
conditions assumed by us, provided the productivity 
of the first investment decreases. 

,. 2: Productivity of the second investment decrease.s 

(Table XX). This does not exclude the possibility 
that the firat investment may retain the same pro- 
ductivity. 

„ 3: Productivity of the second investment increases 

(Table XXI*). This, again, presupposes falling pro- 
ductivity of the first investment. 

Second eventuality: An inferior quality soil (designated as a) 
enters into competition; soil A yields rent. 

Variant 1: Productivity of the second investment remains the 
same (Table XXII). 

* In the German 1894 edition this reads: XIX.— £d. 
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Variant 2: Productivity declines (Table XXIII). 

<> 3; Productivity increases (Table XXIV). 

These three variants conform to the general condUions- of the 
problem and require no further (onunent 
The tables now follow 
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For second capital invested in the 'auie soil: 

First Case; Price of production remains unaltered 
\ariant 1: Productivity of the '■econd investment of capital 
remains the same. 

TABLE XII 
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Variant 2: Productivity of the second investment of capita 
declines; no second investment in soil A. 

1) Soil B 'ceases to yield rent. 


TABLE XI n 
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2) Soil B does not become completely rentles.«?. 
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* In the German 1894 edition this reads: 20.— £d. 
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Variant 3: Productivity of the second investment of capital in- 
creases; here, too, no second investment in soil A. 
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TABLE XV 
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S*-con(i Price of production declines. 

V'ariant 1: Productivity of the second investment of capital 
remains the same, boil A is excluded from ccrnpe- 
t it ion and soil It hecoines rentlesa 


TABLE XVI 
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Variant 2 : Productivity of the second laveatment of capital 
declioes. soil A is excluded from competitioo and 
.soil B becomes rent less 

TABLb A I// 
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Variant 3 Productivilj of the ‘second investment of capital in- 
creases, soil A remains in competition, soil U jiolds 
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Third Case Price of production rises. 

A) ^oil A remains rentless and continues to regulate the price 
Variant 1 Productivity of the second investment of capital 
remains the same* this requires decreasing productiv- 
ity of the first investment of capital. 
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TABLE XIX 
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Variant 2; I’l j'lurtivity of the «pcnd investment of rapital 
decreas'..*; whicn does nr>t pxrlu le constant productiv- 
ity of the first invest* ent 
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Variant 3: Productivity of the second investment of capital 
rises; under the assumed conditions this presupposes 
declining productivity of the first investment. 


* In the German 1894 edition figures from Table XXI were erroneously 
inserted under this head. They have been changed to suit the ease. — Ed. 
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TABLE XXI 
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B) An inferior soil (designated as a) becomes the price regula- 
tor and soil A thus yields rent. This makes admissible for all 
variants constant productivity of the second investment. 
Variant 1: Productivity of the second investment of capital 
remains the same. 
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Variant 2: Productivity of the second investment of capital 
declines. 
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1 hcsp tables lead to the following ronclu'sions 
In the first place, the .sequence of rent.s behaves exactly as 
the .sequence of fertility differences— taking the rentles.s regulat- 
ing soil as the zero point It is not the absolute yield, but only 
the di0eronces in yield w'hich are the factors determining rent. 

bother the various soils yield 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 bushels, or whether 
they yield 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 bushels per acre, the rents in both 
eases form the sequence 0, 1, 2, 3. 4 bushels, or their equivalent 
‘0 money. 
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But far more important is the result with respect to the total 
rent yields for repeated investment of capital in the same land. 

In five out of the thirteen analysed cases, the total rent doubles 
when the investment of capital is doubled; instead of 10x12 
shillings it becomes 10x24 shillings=240 shillings. These case.s 
are: 

Case I, constant price, variant 1: constant production rise 
(Table XII). 

Case II, falling price, variant 3: increasing production rise 
(Table XVIII). 

Case III, increasing price, first eventuality (where soil A remaiD.H 
the regulator), in all three variants (tables XIX, XX and XXI). 

In four cases the rent more than doubles, namely: 

Case 1, variant 3, constant price, but increasing production 
rise (Table XV). The total rent climbs to 330 shillings. 

Case III. second eventuality (where soil A yields rent), in all 
three variants (Table XXII. rent- 15 X 30 -- 450 .shillings; Table 
XXIII, rent- 5 • 20— 10 \ 28 = 380 shillings; Table XXIV, rent 
= 5^ 15-15 > 3.1» 4-581‘ 4 shillings). 

In one case the rent rises, but not to twice the amount yielded 
by the first investment of capital: 

Case I, constant price, variant 2: falling productivity of the 
second investment, under conditions whereby B does not become 
completely rentless (Table XIV, rent— 4x6-1-6x21 — 150 shil 
lings). 

Finally, only in three cases does the total rent remain at tho 
same level w'ith a second investment — for all soils taken to- 
gether— as with the first investment (Table XI); these are the 
cases in which soil A is excluded from competition and B become*- 
the regulator and thereby rentless soil. Thu.s, the rent for B not 
only vanishes but is also deducted from every succeeding term 
of the rent sequence; the result is thus determined. These ca.ses are' 

Case I, variant 2, when the conditions are such that soil A is 
excluded (Table XIII). The total rent is 0 ■‘'20, or 10x12—120, 
as in Table XI. 

Case II. variants 1 and 2. Here soil A is necessarily excluded in 
accordance with the assumptions (tables XVI and XVII) and the 
total rent is again 6 x 20- 10x12 — 120 shillings. 

Thus, this means. In the great majority of all possible cases 
the rent rises— per acre of rent-bearing land as well as par- 
ticularly in its total amount— as a result of an increased invest- 
ment of capital in the land. Only in three out of the thirteen 
analysed cases does its total remain unaltered. These are the 
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casps in which the lowest quality soil -hitherto the regulator, 
and rentless— is eliminated from competition and the next 
quality soil takes its place, i.e., becomes rentless. But. even in 
these cases, the rents upon the superior soils rise 'in companion 
with the rents due to the first capital investment; when the 
rent for C falls from 24 to 20, then tho.se for D and K rise from 
36 and 48 to 40 and 60 shillings respectively. 

A fall in the total rents below the level for the first invest- 
ment of capital (Table XI) would be possible only if .soil B as 
well as soil A were to be excluded from competition and soil 
(2 were to become regulating and rentle.ss. 

Thus, the more capital is invested in the land, and the higher 
the development of agriculture and civilisation in general m 
a given country, the more rents rise per acre as well as in total 
amount, and the more immense become'-’ the tribute paid by 
society to the big landowners in the form of surplus-profits— .so 
long as th‘ •. .irious soils, once taken under cultivation, are all 
able to continue c mpeting. 

This law accounts for the amaz< ig vitality of the class of big 
landlords. No social cla.ss lives so sumptuously, no other cla'-s 
claims the right it does to traditional luxury in keeping with it- 
'‘estate, " regardless of where the money for thi^ purpose may 
he derived, and no other class piles debt upon debt so light- 
heartedly. And >el it always lands again on its feet— thanks to 
the capital invested by other people in the land, which yields 
It a rent, completely out of proportion to the profits reaped 
therefrom by the capitalist. 

However, the .same law also explains why the vitality of the 
big landlord is gradually being exhausted. 

When till' English corn duties were abolished in 1846, the 
English manufacturers believed that they had thereby turned 
the landowning aristocracy into paupers. Instead, they became 
richer than ever. How did this occur'‘ Very simply. In the first 
place, the farmers were now compelled by contract to invest 
per acre annually instead of £8. And secondly, the landlords, 
being strongly represented in the Lower House too, granted 
them.selves a large government subsidy for drainage projects 
and other permanent improvements on their land Since no total 
displacement of the poorest soil took place, but rather, at worst, 
it became employed for other purposes — and mostly only tempo- 
rarily- -rents rose in proportion to the increa.sed investment of 
capital, and the landed aristocracy consequently was better off 
than ever before. 
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But everythiog is transitory. Transoceanic steamships and the 
railways of North and South America and India enabled some 
very singular tracts of land to compete in European grain mar- 
kets. These were, on the one hand, the North American prairies 
and the Argentine pampas— -plains cleared for the plough by 
Nature itself, and virgin soil which offered rich harvests for years 
to come even with primitive cultivation and without fertilisers. 
And, on the other hand, there were the land holdings of Rus.sian 
and Indian communist communities which had to sell a portion 
of their produce, and a constantly increasing one at that, for the 
purpose of obtaining money for taxes wrung from them- fre- 
quently by means of torture— by a ruthless and despotic state. 
These products were sold without regard to price of production, 
they were .sold at the price which the dealer offered, because 
the peasant perforce needed money without fail when taxo.s 
became due. And in face of this competition— coming from virgin 
plains as well as from Russian and Indian peasants ground down 
by taxation— the European tenant farmer and peasant could 
not prevail at the old rents. A portion of the land in Flurope 
fell decisively out of competition as regards grain cultivation, 
and rents fell everywhere; our second case, variant 2— falling 
prices and falling productivity of the additional investment of 
capital — became the rule for Europe; and therefore the lament 
of landlords from Scotland to Italy and from southern France 
to East Prussia. Fortunately, the plains are far from being 
entirely brought under cultivation; there are enough left to rum 
all the big landlords of Europe and the small ones into the 
bargain. — F. E.\ 


The headings under which rent should be analysed are. 

A. Differential rent. 

1) Conception of differential rent. Water-power a.s an illus 
tration. Transition to agricultural rent proper. 

2) Differential rent I, arising from the varying fertility of 
various plots of land. 

3) Differential rent II, arising from successive investments 
of capital in the same land. Differential rent II should be ana- 
lysed; 

a) with a stationary, 

b) falling, 

c) and rising price of production. 
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And also 

d) transformation of surplus-profit into rent. 

4) Influence of this rent upon the rate of profit. 

B. Absolute rent. 

C. The price of land. 

D. Final remarks concerning ground-rent. 


Over-all conclusion.s to be drawn from the consideration of 
differential rent in general are the following: 

First, the formation of surplus-profit may take place in various 
ways. On the one hand, based on differential rent I, that is, on the 
investment of the entire agricultural capital in land consisting of 
soils of varying fertility. Or, in the form of differential rpnt II, 
based on the varying differential productivity of successive mvest- 
ment.t of capital in the same land, i.e., a greater productivity — 
expressed, e.g., in quarters of v heat— than is secured with the 
same mvestment of capital in the worst land— rentless, but which 
regulates the price of production. But no matter how this surplus- 
profit may arise, its transformation into rent, ie., its transfer 
from farmer to landlord, always presupposes that the various ac- 
tual individual production prices of the partial outputs of the 
individual successive investments of capital (i.e., independent of 
the general price of production by which the market is regulated) 
have previously been reduced to an individual average price of 
production. The excess of the general regulating production price 
of the output per acre over this individual average production 
price constitutes and is a measure of the rent per acre. In the case 
of differential rent I, the differential results are in themselves dis- 
tinguishable because they take place upon different portions of 
land — distinct from one another and existmg side by side — given 
an investment of capital per acre and a degree of cultivation con- 
sidered normal. In the case of differential rent II, they must 
first be made distinguishable; they must in fact be transformed 
back into differential rent I, and this can only take place 
in the indicated way. For example, let us take Table III, 
S. 226.* 

Soil B yields for the first invested capital of £2' 2 quarters 
per acre, and for the second investment of equal magnitude — 1^/g 


• Present edition* p. 687.— Ed. 
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quarters; together— SVj quarters from the same acre. It is not 
possible to distinguish which part of these 3Vt quarters is a product 
of invested capital I and which part a product of invested capital 
II, for it is all grown upon the same soil. In fact, the 3Va quarters 
is the yield from the total capital of £5; and the actual fact of the 
matter is simply this: a capital of £2'/, yielded 2 quarters, and a 
capital of £5 yielded 3V, quarters rather than 4 quarters. The sit- 
uation would be just the same if the £5 yielded 4 quarters, i.e., 
if the yield from both investments of capital were equal; similarly, 
if the yield were even 5 quarters, i.e., if the second investment 
of capital wore to yield a surplus of 1 quarter. The price of produc- 
tion of the first 2 quarters is £lVa per quarter, and that of the sec- 
ond l‘/j quarters is £2 per quarter. Consequently the 3*/* quarters 
together cost £0. This is the individual price of production of 
the total product, and, on the average, amounts to £1 14*'jSh. 
per quarter, i e., approximately £1®<4. With the general price 
production determined by soil A, namely £3, this results in a 
surplus-profit of £1^ 4 per quarter, and thus for the 3Vt quarters, 
a total of At the average price of production of B iIh'j 

corresponds to about 1‘/, quarters. In other words, the .surplus- 
profit from B is repre.seiited by an aliquot portion of the output 
from B, i.e , by the l‘/j quarters, which express the rent in term-* 
of grain, and which .*<011— in accordance with the general price 
of production— for £4^/,. But on the other hand, the exce.ss prod- 
uct from an acre, of B over that from an acre of does not auto- 
matically represent surplus-profit, and thereby surplus product. 
According to our assumption, an acre of B yields 3' , quarters, 
whereas an acre of A yields only 1 quarter. E.xcess product from 
B is, therefore, 2*/, quarters but the surplus-product is only 1* , 
quarters; for the capital invested in B is twice that invested 111 

A, and thus its price of production is double. If an investment 
of £5 were also to take place in A, and the rate of productivity 
were to remain the same, then the output would be 2 quarters 
imstead of 1 quarter, and it would then be seen that the actual 
surplus- product b determined by comparing 3'/| with 2, not 'I'/s 
with 1; i.e., it b only l‘/> quarters, not 2*/* quarters. Furthermore, 
if a third investment of capital, amounting to £2Va. were made in 

B, and thb were to yield only 1 quarter— thb quarter would 
then cost £3 as in A — its selling price of £3 would only cover the 
price of production, would provide only the average profit, but 
no surplus-profit, and would thus yield nothing that could be trans- 
formed into rent. The comparbon of the output per acre from any 
given soil type with the output per acre from soil A does not show 
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whether it is the output from an equal or from a larger invest- 
ment of capital, nor whether the additional output only covers 
the price of production or is due to greater productivity of the 
additional capital. 

Secondly, assuming a decreasing rate of productivity for the ad- 
ditional investments of capital whose limit, so far as the new for- 
mation of surplus-profit is concerned, is that investment of capi- 
tal which just covers the price of production, i e., which produces 
a quarter as dearly as the same investment of capital in an acre 
of-soil A, namely, at £3, according to our assumption— it follows 
from what has just been said: that the limit, where the total in- 
vestment of capital in an acre of B would no longer yield any 
rent, is reached when the individual average production price 
of output per acre of B would rise to the price of production per 
acre of A. 

If only investments of capital are made in B that yield the price 
of produciiOii i.e., yield no surplus profit nor new rent, then this 
indeed raises the individual average price of production per quar- 
ter, but does not affect the surplu- profit, and eventually the rent, 
formed by previous investments of capital. For the average price 
of production alwaj* remains below that of A, and when the price 
excess per quarter decrea.ses, the number of quarters increases 
proportionately, so that the total excess in price remains unal- 
tered. 

In the case assumed, the first two investments of capital in B 
amounting to £5 yield 3Vt quarters, thus according to our assump- 
tion l*/i quarters of rent- £47*. Now, if a third investment of 
£ 27 * is made, but one which yield" only an additional quarter, 
then the total price of production (including 20% profit) of the 
47 * quarters — £9; thus the average price per quarter- £2. The 
average price of production per quarter upon B has thus risen 
from £1‘/, to £2, and the surplis-profit per quarter, compared 
v^ilh the regulating price of A, has fallen from £1®/* to £1. But 
1x47*= £47* formerly 

Let us assume that a fourth and fifth additional investment of 
(apital, amounting to £27s each, are made in B, which do no 
more than produce a quarter at its general price of production. 
The total product per acre would then be 67* quarters and their 
price of production £15. The average price of production per 
quarter for B would have risen again — from £ 2 *to£ 2 Vi 3 and 
the surplus-profit per quarter, compared with the regulating price 


* In the German 1894 edition this reads: 1. — Ed. 
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of production of A, would have dropped again— from £1 to £*/||. 
But these £*/„ would now have to be calculated upon the basis of 
6Vi quarters instead of 4^, quarters. And Vu x4^/,=£4‘/a- 

It follows from this, firstly, that no increase in the regulating 
price of production is necessary under these circumstances, in 
order to make {wssible additional investments of capital in the 
rent-bearing soil— even to the point where the additional capital 
completely ceases to produce surplus-profit and continues to yield 
only the average profit. It follows furthermore that the total sur- 
plus-profit per acre remains the same here, no matter how much 
surplus-profit per quarter may decrease; this decrease is always 
balanced by a corresponding increase in tbe number of quarters 
produced per acre. In order that the average price of productiou 
might reach the level of the general price of production (hence 
£3 for soil B), it is necessary that supplementary investments 
be made whose output has a higher price of production than the 
regulating one of £3. But we shall see that this alone does not 
suffice without further ado to raise the average price of production 
per quarter of B to the general price of production of £3. 

Let us assume that soil B produced: 

1) 3Vt quarters whose price of production is, as before, £0, i.e., 
two investments of capital amounting to £2V| each both yielding 
surplus-profit, but of decreasing amount. 

2) 1 quarter at £3; an investment of capital in which the 
individual price of production is equal to the regulating price uf 
production. 

3) 1 quarter at £4; an investment of capital in which the individ- 
ual price of production is higher by 33% than the regulating price. 

We should then have 5^/. quarters per acre for £13 with an in- 
vestment of a capital of £10’/|,*; this b four times the original 
invested capital, but not quite three times the output of the first 
investment of capital. 

5*/g quarters at £13 gives an average price of production of 
£2*/j| per quarter, i.e., an excess of £^A. per quarter, assuming 
the regulating price of production of £3. Tnis excess may be trans- 
formed into rent. 5*/, quarters sold at tbe regulating price of 
production of £3 yield £16*/,. After deducting the production 
price of £13, a surplus-profit, or rent, of £3*/, remains, which, 
calculated at the present average price of production per quarter 
of B, that is, at £2*/.! per quarter, represents 1**/,, quarters. 
The money-rent would he lower by £1 and the grain-rent by about 


* In the German 18M edition this reads: 10.— ffd. 
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V, quarter, but in spite of the fact that the fourth additional 
iDvestincnt of capital in B not only faiLs to yield surplus-profit, 
but yields less than the average profit, surplus-profit, and rent 
still continue to exist Let us assume that, in addition to invest- 
ment 3), investment 2) also produces at a price exceeding the reg- 
ulating price of production. Then the total production is. 3V, 
quarters for £ 6 -f -2 quarters for £ 8 , total 5 V, quarters for £14 
production price The average price of production per quarter 
would be £ 2 */|| and would leave an excess of £*/„ The 5 ^, quar- 
tt'rs. sold at £3, give a total of £ 16 '/ 2 , deducting the £14 produc- 
tion price leaves £2*/, for rent. At the present average price of 
production upon B, this would he equivalent to of a quarter 
In other words, rent is still yielded although less than before 

This shows, at any rate, that with additional investment' of 
capital in the better soils whose output ru‘'ts more than the regu- 
lating price of production the rent does not di^-appiar -at lea*t 
not within the bounds of admis.'ible practice— although it must 
decrease It will decrease in prop rlion, on the one hand, to the 
aliquot part formed by this le'''' produ<'tive capital m the total 
investment of capital, and on the other hand, in prjportion to 
the decrease in its productiveness The average price of its produce 
would still he below the regulating price and would thus still 
permit surplus-profit to be formed that could be transformed 
into rent 

Let us now assume that, as a result of four successive invest- 
ments of capital (£2‘/j, £2*/,, £') and £5) with decreasing 
productivity, the average price per quarter of B coincides vrith the 
general price of production 
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The farmer, in this case, sells every quarter at its individual 
price of production, and consequently the total number of quarters 
at their average price of production per quarter, which coincides 
with the regulating price of £3. Hence he still makes a pruCt of 
20%'~£3 upon his capital of £15. But the rent is gone. What has 
become of the exeess in this equalisation of the individual prices 
of production per quarter with the general price of production'^ 

The surplus-profit from the first £2Vj >^’as £3, from the second 
£2*/, it was £l‘/s; total surplus-profit from ‘/a of the iuve.sted cap- 
ital. that is, from £5 — £4‘/,' 90%. 

In the case of investment 3), the £5 not only fails to yield sur- 
plus-profit. but its output of 1*/, quarters, sold at the general 
price of production, gives a deficit of £1*/,. Finally, in the ca.se of 
investment 4), which likewise amounts to £5. its output of 1 
quarter, sold at the general price of production, gives a deficit of 
£3. Both investments of capital together thus give a deficit of 
£4Vj, which is equal to the surplus-profit of £4*/^ realised from 
investments 1) and 2). 

The surplus-profit and deficit balance out. Therefore the rent 
disappears. In fact, this is possible only because the element^- of 
surplus-value, which formed surplus-profit or rent, now enter 
into the formation of the average profit. The farmer makes tins 
average profit of £3 on £15, or 20”o, at the expen.se of the 
rent. 

The equalisation of the individual average price of production 
of B to the general price of production of A., which regulates the 
market-price, presupposes that the difference of the individual 
price of the produce from the first investments of capital hehtw 
the regulating price is more and more compensated and finallv 
balanced out by the difference of the price of the produce from the 
subsequent investments of capital above the regulating price. 
What appears as surplus-profit, so long as the produce from th** 
first inve.stinents of capital is sold by itself, thus gradually h<‘- 
comes part of its average price of production, and thereby enters 
into the formation of the average profit, until it is finally com- 
pletely absorbed by it. 

If only £5 are invested in B instead of £15 and the additional 
2‘/i quarters of the last table are produced by taking 2‘/j new 
acres of A under cultivation with an investment of £2‘/2 
then the additional invested capital would amount to only £t>'/ 4 , 
i.e,, the total investment in A and B for the production of these 
6 quarters would be only £11V4, instead of £15, and their total 
price of production, including profit, £13*/,. The 6 quarters would 
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still be sold for £i8.. but the investment of capital would 
have decreased by £3»/„ and the rent from B would he £4‘/ ner 
aire, as before. It would be different if the production of the addi- 
tional 2*/, quarters required that a soil inferior to A for instance 
1 and A- 2, be taken under cultualion. m, that th«' price 
of production per quarter would hi for 1»/^ qu.irt«rs on soil \ 

1 £4, and for the last quarter on soil J if, f,, ifn., 
it) would be the regulating price of production pi r quarter 'Ihe 
I' 3 quarters from B would then he sold for 121 instiad of ilo*' 
whii3i would iman a rent of 115 instead uf IV , „r a not in 
gram of 2}!^ quarters instead of l‘/j quarters. Siimrirl\ i quarter 
I n A would now jield a rent of II '/ q lartir 

Before discussing this point furthi r, aiiothir ,bs(r\ation 
Ihe average price of a qiiartir from B i iqnlisid le com 
, iiiis with till general production j ri »> ut 1 I jh r nuartfr ngulat 
id hy A, as soon as that portion of thi t ,tal lapital which prodtoes 
the excess o! 1‘ , quarters is halanct d ov th it portion of the total 
I ipital which prodoies the deOcit r/ P ^ quarters Bow soon this 
qiialisation is effeited, or how ni> h i ipital witli iiid< r produi 
tiveness must be insisted in B for thi > puri om will U t , rid a 
suin.ng the surplus pi .duilivity of the first invisiinint^ of caoiial 
to hi given, upon the relative undi r producliveniss i f the liter 
investments compared with an investment of the an, lunt 

111 till worst, regulating soil or upon tlu individual jrn* if 
production of their produce, coinpired with the regulating piK* 


Ihe following conclusions can now he drawn from the toregung 
hirst So long as the additional lapila's are iiivesttd iii the 
same land with siirplus-productivit v, even if the surplus prodiictiv 
it> IS decreasing, the absolute rent per ai re in gram and nicnev 
niireases, although it decreases relativelv in proportion to the 
iiivamed lapital (in other worls the rate of surplus profit or 
Tint) Ihe limit is established here bv that additional capital 
whiih yields onlv the average profit, or for whose produce the in- 
dividual price of production coincides with the giiural price of 
produi tioii The price of production remains the same under 
thise circumstances, unless the production from th»* pooler soils 
hii nines superfluous as a result of increased suppdv tvenwhen 
the price is falling, these additional capitals mav withm certain 
limits still produce surplus- pro fit, though less of it 
Secondly: The investment of additional capital yielding only 
*he average profit, whose surplus-productivity therefore=0, does 
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not alter in any way the amount of the existing surplus-profit, 
and consequently of rent. The individual average price per 
quarter increases thereby upon the superior soils; the excess per 
quarter decreases, but the number of quarters which contain this 
decreased excess increases, so that the mathematical product 
remains the same. 

Thirdly: Additional investments of capital, the produce of 
which has an individual price of production exceeding the regu- 
lating price — the surplus-productivity is therefore not merely -0, 
but less than zero, or a negative quantity, that is, less than the 
productivity of an equal investment of capital in the regulating 
soil A— bring the individual average price of production of the 
total output from the superior soil closer and closer to the general 
price of production, i e., reduce more and more the difforencM 
between them which constitutes the surplus-profit, or rent. An 
increasingly greater part of what constituted surplus-profit • r 
rent enters into the formation of the average profit. But neverthe- 
less, the total capital lave.sted in an acre of B continues to yield 
surplus-profit, although the latter decreases as the amount of 
capital with under-productiveness increases and to the extent 
of this under-productiveness. The rent, with increasing capital 
and increasing production, in this case decreases absolutely pt>r 
acre, not merely relatively with reference to the increasing magni- 
tude of the invested capital, as in the second case. 

The rent can .he eliminated only when the individual average 
price of production of the total output from the better soil B coin- 
cides with the regulating price, so that the entire surplus-profit 
from the first more productive investments of capital is con- 
sumed in the formation of average profit. 

The minimum limit of the drop in rent per acre is that point 
at which it disappears. But this point does not occur as soon as 
the additional investments of capital are under-productive, but 
rather as soon as the additional investment of under-productive 
capital becomes so large in magnitude that its effect is to cancel 
the over-productiveness of the first investments of capital, .so 
that the productiveness of the total invested capital becomes 
the same as that of the capital invested in A, and the individual 
average price per quarter of B becomes therefore the same as that 
per quarter of A. 

In this case too, the regulating price of production, £3 per 
quarter, would remain the same, although the rent had disap- 
peared. Only beyond this point would the price of production havt! 
to rise in consequence of an increase either in the extent of under- 
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productiveness of the additional capital or in the magnitude of 
the additional capital of equal under-productiveness For in 
stance if in the above table (S 265*) 2V* quarters w-re produced 
justead of IV, quarters upon the same soil at £4 per quarter we 
would have had a total of 7 quarters for £22 price of production 
a quarter would have cost ld‘'„ it would thus be IV- above the 
general prne of production, and the latter would therefore hav» 
to rise 

r-ir H long time, then, additional capital with under-productive- 
or even increasing under produttiveni -.s, might bi invested 
until the individual average price per quarter from the best 
soils became equal to the general price of production, until the e\- 
(I'ss (»f the latter over the forim r -and thereby the surplus profit 
and the rent entirely disappeared 

And even then, the disappearance of rent from the better soils 
would only ‘•'giiify that the individual average price of iheir 
produce coincides With the gemral prut of pn duction, s> that an 
itwnase in the latter would not yet le required 

lit the* abov< illustration, upon better soil H —which i-^ how 
• \tr the lowest in the sequence of bitter or rent bearing soils- 
^ quarters were produced hj a ccpital of £5 with surpluN- 
}i jiiiictiveness and 2*/^ quarters by a capital of £10 with undcT- 
piuductiveiiess, i e , a total of h quarters, o^^J of this total is 
thus produced by the latti r pc rtions of capital with under produc 
tivtness And it is only at this point that the individual average 
price of production of the 0 quarters ri*-* s to £3 per quarter and 
thus coincides with the general price of production 

1 nder the law of landed properly, however, the latter 27^ 
(juarters could not have bc*en produced in this way at £3 per quar- 
ter c'vcept wh<*n they could be produced upon new acres of 
Soil \ The case in which the additional c'apital produces only at the 
goiural price of preiduction, would have constituted the limit 
Ih\i)nd this point, the additional invcstimnl of capital in the 
Same land would have had to cease 

Indeed, if the farmer once pays £4* j rent for the first two in- 
vestments of capital, he* must continue to pay it, and every in- 
vestment of capital which produced a quarter for more than £3** 
would result in a deduction from his profit. The equalisation of 
tin individual average price, in the case of under-productiveness, 
i** thereby prevented. 

• Present edition- n 1Z\ —Ed , pj 

*• In the German lo94 edition this reads for less than S3 —Ed 
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Let US take this case in the previous illustration, where the price 
of production for soil A, £3 per quarter, regulates the price for B. 
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The price of production for the 3*/, quarters in the first two in- 
vestments of capital is likewise £3 per quarter for the farmer, 
since he has to pay a rent of £4*/,; thus the difference between bis 
individual price of production and the general price of production 
is not pocketed by him. For him, then, the excess in produce 
price for the first tw'o investments of capital cannot serve to 
balance out the deficit incurred by the produce in the third and 
fourth investments of capital. 

The IV, quarters from investment 3) cost the farmer £6, profit 
included; but at the regulating price of £3 per quarter, be can sell 
them for only £4V,. In other words, he would not only lose his 
whole profit, but £*/,, or 10% of his invested capital of £5, over 
and above it. The loss of profit and capital in the case of inve-st- 
ment 3) would amount to £1V,, and in the case of inve.stment 
4) to £3, i.e., a total of £4V,, or just a.s much as the rent from 
the better investments of capital; the individual price of produc- 
tion for the latter, however, cannot take part in equalLsing the 
individual average price of production of the total product from 
B, because the excess is paid out as rent to a third party. 

If it were necessary, to meet the demand, to produce the addi 
tional IV, quarters by the third investment of capital the regulat- 
ing market-price would have to rise to £4 per quarter. In conse- 
quence of this rise in the regulating market-price, the rent from 
B would rise for the first and second investments, and rent would 
be formed upon A. 


* la the Germar 1894 edition this rsada: 3.~Ed. 
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Thus although differential rent is but a formal transformation 
of surplus-profit into rent, and property m land meiely enables 
the owner in this case to transfer the surplus-profit ^f the farmer 
to himself, we find nevertheless that successive investment of cap- 
ital in the same land, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
increase in capital invested in the same land, reaches iti limit far 
more rapidly when the rate of productiveness of the capital d^‘- 
creases and the regulating price remains the same, in fact a more 
or leSvS artificial barrier is reached a^ a consequence of the mere 
forihai transformation of surplus-profit into ground r<nt. which 
IS the result of landed propc*rty. The rise in the g< ncral pru > 
of production, which becomes necessary here within more nir- 
row limits than otherwise, is in this case not merely the cause of 
the increase in differential rent, but the enstence fd differential 
rent as rent is at the same lime the reason for the earlier and more 
rapid rise in the general price of production— in order to <‘asare 
thereby the incieased supplv of produce that has bei omt necessary. 

The following should furlhermon be noted 

Hv an additional investment of «.apital in soil H, the rtgilat- 
ihg price could not, as above rise to £4 if sjil A Aer t > jppK 
the additional produce below £'* by a second investment of cap. 
tal, or if new and worse soil than A. whose price of production 
were indeed higher than £3 but lower than £4, were to eater into 
competition Wo see, then, that differential rent 1 and differential 
rent II, while the first is the ha^is of the second, serve sinuUant 
oiislv as limits for one another, wherebv now a succe''^ne invest 
aieiit of capital in the same land, now an investracut of capital 
‘•wh by side ui new additional land, is made In like manner 
thev limit each other in other cases, f<»r instance, when better 
‘•(/'I is taken up 



CHAPTER XLIV 

DIFFERENTIAL RENT 
ALSO ON THE WORST CULTIVATED SOIL 

Let us assume the demand for grain is rising, and the supply 
can only result from successive investments of capital under 
conditions of under-productiveness in the rent-bearing soils, or 
by additional investment of capital, also with decreasing produc- 
tivity, in soil A, or by the investment of capital in new lands of 
inferior quality than A. 

Let us take soil B as representative of the rent-bearing soils. 

The additional investment of capital demands an increase in 
the market-price above the hitherto prevailing price of production 
of £3 per quarter, in order to make possible the increased produc- 
tion upon B of one quarter (which may here stand for one mil- 
lion quarters, just as every acre may stand for one million acres). 
Increased output may also be yielded by soils C and D, etc., the 
soils bearing the highest rent, but only with decreasing surplus- 
productiveness; but it is assumed that the quarter from B is 
necessary in order to meet the demand. If this quarter is more 
cheaply produced by investing more capital in B than with the same 
addition of capital to A, or by descending to soil A-*l, which 
may, e.g., require £4 to produce a quarter, whereas the addition 
to capital A might do so for £ 3 ^/ 4 , then the additional capital on 
B will regulate the market-price. 

A produces a quarter for £3, as heretofore. Similarly B, as be- 
fore, produces a total of 3V| quarters at an individual price of 
production of £6 for its total output. Now, if an additional £4 
of production price (including profit) becomes necessary on B in 
order to produce an additional quarter, whereas it could have been 
produced on A for £3%, then it would naturally be produced 
on A, rather than on B. Let us assume, then, that it can be pro- 
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duced on B with the additional price of production of £3^/,. In 
this case, £3Va would become the regulating price for the entire 
output. B would now sell its present output of 4^/« quarters for 
£15*/4. Of this £6 is the price of production for the first 3*/, 
quarters and the £3^/, for the last quarter, i.e., a total of £9^/,. 
This leaves a surplus-profit for rent =£6^/4 as against the former 
£4^/,. In this case, an acre of A would also yield a rent of 
but it would not be the worst soil A, but rather the better soil B 
that would regulate the price of production of £3^/,. Of course, 
we assume here that new soil of quality A and equally favourable 
location as that hitherto cultivated is not available, but that 
either a second investment of capital in the already cultivated plot 
A at a higher price of production, or the cultivation of an even 
poorer soil A— 1, is required. As soon as differential rent II comes 
into force through successive investments of capital, the limits 
of the rising price of production may be regulated by better soil; 
and the wor>t .ooil, the basis of differential rent I, may also yield 
rent. Thus, even with a single differential rent, all cultivated 
land would yield rent. We would *lien have the following two 
tables, where by price of production we mean the sum of the in- 
vested capital plus 20% profit; in other words, on every £2^/, of 
capital £*/, of profit or a total of £3. 
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This is the state of affairs before the new capital of £3^/,, which 
yields only one quarter, is invested in B. After this investment, 
the situation looks as follows: 
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[This, again, is not quite correctly calculated. First of all, the 
cost of the 4^2 qrs for farmer B is, in the first place, £9^, in price 
of production and, secondly, £4V2 in rent, i.e., a total of £14; 
average per quarter=£3V2. This average price of his total produc- 
tion thus becomes the regulating market-price. Th,us, tlie rent 
on A would amount to £V, instead of and that on B would 
remain £4V2 as heretofore; 4^/2 qrs at £3V,=£14 and, if we 
deduct £9 Vjin price of production, £47: remain for surplus-profit. 
We see, then, that in spite of the required change in numerical 
values this illustration shows how, by means of differential rent 
II, better soil, already yielding rent, may regulate the price and 
thus transform all soil, even hitherto rentless, into rent-bearing 
soil. —F. E.\ . 

The grain-rent must rise as soon as the regulating price of pro- 
duction of the grain rises, i.e., as soon as the price of production 
of a quarter of grain from the regulatihg soil, or the reflating 
invested capital in one of the various soil types, rises. It is the 
same as though all soils had become less productive and produced, 
e.g., only Vv quarter instead of 1 quarter with every new invest- 
ment of £2‘/2. Whatever else they produce in grain wifh the same 
investment of capital is transform^ into surplus-product, which 
represents the surplus-profit and therefore the rent. Assuming 
the rate of profit remains the same, the farmer can buy less grain 
with his profit. The rate of profit may remain the same if wages 
do not rise — either because they are depressed to the physical 
minimum, i.e., below the normal value of labour-power; or be- 
cause the other articles of consumption needed by the labourer 
and supplied by manufacture have become relatively cheaper; 
or because the working-day has become longer or more intensive. 
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SO that the rate of profit in non-agricultural lines of production, 
which, however, regulates the agricultural profit, has remained 
the same or has risen; or, finally, because more constant and less 
variable capital is employed in agriculture, even though the 
amount of capital invested is the same. 

We have thus considered the first method by which rent may 
arise on the hitherto worst soil A without taking still worse soil 
under cultivation; that is, rent may arise from the difference be- 
tween its individual, hitherto regulating, price of production and 
the new, higher price of production, whereby the last additional 
capital employed under conditions of under-productiveness upon 
the better soil supplies the necessary additional produce. 

If the additional produce had to be supplied by soil A — 1, 
which cannot produce a quarter for less than £4, then the rent 
per acre of A would have risen to £1. But, in this case, soil A — 1 
would have taken the place of A as the worst cultivated soil, and 
the latter would have moved into the lowest position in the 
sequence of rent-bearing soils. Differential rent I would have 
changed. This case, then, is not included in the consideration 
of differential rent II, which arises from the varying produc- 
tiveness of successive investments of capital in the same piece 
of land. 

But aside from this, differential rent may arise on soil A in two 
other ways. 

With the price unchanged — any given price, even a lower one 
compared to former ones — ^when the additional investment of 
capital results in surplus-productiveness, which prima facie, and 
up to a certain point must always be the case precisely on the 
worst soil. 

Secondly, however, when the productiveness of successive in- 
vestments of capital in soil A decreases. 

It is assumed in both cases that the increased production is 
required to meet demand. 

But from the point of view of differential rent, a peculiar diffi- 
culty arises here owing to the previously develop^ law — according 
to which it is always the individual average price of production 
per quarter for the total production (or the total outlay of capital) 
which acts as the determining factor. In the case of soil A, how- 
ever, there is not, as in the cases of the better soils, another price 
of production which limits for new investments of capital the 
equalisation of the individual with the general price of produc- 
tion. For the individual price of production of A is precisely the 
general price of production regulating the market-price. 
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Let US assume: 

1) When the productiveness of successive investments of capital 
is increasing, 1 acre of A will produce 3 qrs instead of 2 qrs given 
an investment 6f £5 — corresponding to a price of production of 
£6. The first investment of £2Va yielded 1 qr, the second — 2 qrs. 
In this case, a price of production of £6 will yield 3 qrs, so that the 
average cost of a quarter will be £2; i.e., if the 3 qrs are sold at 
£2 per quarter, theh A, as heretofore, does not yield any rent, but 
only the basis of differential rent II has been altered; the r^^ulat- 
ing price of production is now £2 instead of £3; a capital of £2^/, 
now produces an average of IV, qrs on the worst soil, instead of 
1 qr, and now* this is the official productivity for all better soils 
given an investment of £2V,. From now on, a portion of their 
former surplus-product enters into the formation of their neces- 
sary output, just as a portion of their surplus-profit enters into 
forming the average profit. 

On the other hand, if the calculation is made upon the basis of 
better soils, where the average calculation does not alter the ab- 
solute surplus at all, because for them the general price of produc- 
tion is the limit for the investment of capital, then a quarter 
from the first investment of capital costs £3 and the 2 qrs from 
the second investment cost only £1*/, osch. This would thereby 
give rise to a grain-rent of 1 qr and a money-rent of £3 on A, but 
the 3 qrs would be sold for the old price of £9. If a third invest- 
ment of £2V, were made under conditions of the same productive- 
ness as the second investment, then the total would be 5 qrs for 
a price of productipn of £9. If the individual average price of 
production of A should remain the regulating price, then a quarter 
would now be sold at £1*/,. The average price would have fallen 
once more— not through a new rise in productiveness of the third 
investment of capital, but merely through the addition of a new 
investment of capital having the same additional productiveness 
as the second. Instead of raising the rent as on the rent-bearing 
soils, the successive investments of capital in soil A of higher, 
but constant productiveness would proportionally lower the price 
of production and thereby, everything else being equal, the differ- 
ential rent on all other soils. On the other hand, if the first 
investment of capital which produces 1 qr at a price of production of 
£3 should in itself remain relating, then 5 qrs would be sold 
for £15, and the differential rent of the later investments of capi- 
tal in soil A would amount to £6. The additional capital per acre 
of soil A, however it is applied, would be an improvement in this 
case, and would make the original portion of capital more produc- 
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tiye. It would be ridiculous to say that V, of the capital had pro- 
duced 1 or and the other •/,— 4 qrs. For £9 per acre would always 
produce 5 qrs, while £3 would produce only 1 qr. Whether or not 
a rent would arise here, whether or not a surplus-profit would 
be derived, would depend wholly upon the circumstances. Nor- 
mally the regulating price of production would have to fall. This 
would be the case, if this improved but more expensive cultiva- 
tion of soil A should occur only because it also takes place on the 
better soils, in other words, if a general revolution in agriculture 
should occur; so that when we now refer to the natural fertility of 
s^il A, it is assumed that it is worked with £6 or £9 instead of 
£3. This would particularly apply if the bulk of cultivated acres 
of soil A, which furnish the mam supply of a given country, should 
employ this new method. But if the improvement should at first 
extend only to a small area of A, then this better cultivated por- 
tion would yield a surplus-profit, which the landlord would be 
quick to transform wholly or in part into rent, and to fix in the 
form of reuv. In this way — if the demand kept pace with the in- 
creasing supply as more and more of soil A began to employ 
the new method of cultivation, rent might be gradually formed 
on all soil of quality A, and the surplus-productivity might be 
eliminated wholly or m part, depending on market conditions. 
The equalisation of the price of production of A to the average 
price of its produce obtained under conditions of increased out- 
lay of capital might thus be prevented by fixing the surplus-profit 
of this increased investment of capital in the form of rent. Thus, 
as was previously seen to be the case for the better soils when the 
productiveness of the additional capital decreased, it would again 
be the transformation of surplus-profit into ground-rent, i.e., the 
intervention of property in land, which would raise the price of 
production, instead of the differential rent merely being the 
result of the difference between the individual and the general 
price of production. It would prevent, in the case of soil A, the 
coincidence of both prices because it would interfere with the 
regulation of the price of production by the average price of pro- 
duction on A; it would thus maintain a higher price of production 
than necessary and thereby create rent. Even if grain were freely 
imported from abroad, the same result could be brought about 
or perpetuated by compelling farmers to use soil capable of com- 
peting in grain cultivation without yielding rent, at the price 
of production regulated from abroad, for other purposes, e.g., 
pasturage, so that only rent-bearing soils would be used for grain 
cultivation, i.e., only soils whose individual average price of 
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production per quarter were below that determined from abroad. 
On the whole, it is to be assumed that in the given case, the price 
of production ^ill fall, but not to the level of its average; it will 
be higher than the average, but below the price of production 
of the worst cultivated soil A, so that the competition from new 
soil A is limited. 

2) When the productiveness of additional capitals is decreasing. 

Let us assume that soil A — 1 requires £4 to produce the addi- 
tional quarter, whereas soil A produces it for £8^/4, i.e., more 
cheaply, but still £’/4 more dearly than the quarter produced 
by its first investment of capital. In this case, the total price of 
the two quarters produced upon A would =£6V4; thus the average 
price per quarter =£3’/s. The price of production would rise, but 
only by £’/g, whereas it would rise by another £Vg, or to £3%, if 
the additional capital were invested in new land which produced 
at £3^/4, and it would thus bring about a proportional increase 
in all other differential rents. 

The price of production of £3’/0 per quarter for A would thus 
be equalised to its average price of production with an increased 
investment of capital, and would be the regulating price; thus, 
it would not yield any rent, since it would not produce any sur- 
plus-profit. 

However, if this quarter, produced by the second investment 
of capital, were sold for £3%, soil A would now yield a rent of £%, 
and indeed, on all acres of A in which no additional investment 
of capital had taken place and which thus would still produce at 
£3 per quarter. Sd long as any uncultivated fields of A remain, 
the price could rise only temporarily to £3’/4. Competition 
from new fields of A would hold the price of production at £3 
until all land of type A, whose favourable location enables it to 
produce a quarter at less than £3V4, would be exhausted. This is 
then what we would assume, although the landlord, so long as an 
acre of land yields rent, will not let a tenant farmer have another 
acre rent-free. 

It would again depend to what extent a second investment of 
capital in the available soil A had become general, whether the 
price of production is eaualised at the average price or whether the 
individual price of production of the second investment of capital 
becomes regulating at £3’/4. The latter occurs only when the land- 
owner has sufficient time until demand is satisfied to fix as rent 
the surplus-profit derived at the price of £3^/4 per qr. 
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Concerning decreasing productiveness of the soil with succes- 
sive investments of capital, see Liebig.* We have observed that 
the successive decrease in surplus-productiveness of invested capi- 
tal invariably increases the rent per acre, so long* as the price of 
production remains constant, and that this may occur even with 
a falling price of production. 

But, in general, the following is to be noted. 

From the standpoint of the capitalist mode of production, a 
relative increase in the price of products always takes place when 
these products cannot be secured unless an expenditure or payment 
not previously made is incurred. For by the replacement of capi- 
tal consumed in production we mean only the replacement of 
values represented by certain means of production. Natural ele- 
ments entering as agents into production, and which cost nothing, 
no matter what role they play in production, do not enter as com- 
ponents of capital, but as a free gift of Nature to capital, that is, 
as a free gift of Nature’s productive power to labour, which, how- 
ever, appea'‘S as the productiveness of capital, as all other produc- 
tivity under the capitalist mode of production. Therefore, if such 
a natural power, which originally costs nothing, takes part in 
production, it does not enter into the determination of price, 
so long as the product which it helpe<i to produce suffices to meet 
the demand. Out if in the course of development, a larger output 
is demanded than that which can be supplied with the help of 
this natural power, i.e., if this additional output must be created 
without the help of this natural power, or by assisting it with 
human labour-power, then a new additional element enters into 
capital. A relatively larger investment of capital is thus required 
in order to secure the same output. All other circumstances remain- 
ing the same, a rise in the price of production takes place. 


(From a note-book “begun in mid-February 1876.” [F. E.]) 
Differential rent and rent as mere interest on capital incorpo- 
rated in the soil. 

The so-called permanent improvements — which change the physi- 
cal, and, in part, also the chemical conditions of the soil by 
means of operations requiring an expenditure of capital, and 
which may be regarded as an incorporation of capital in the soil — 
nearly all amount to giving a particular piece of land in a certain 

* Liebig, Die Chetnle in ihrer Anwendung auf Agrieultur und Phytiolo- 
gie, Braunschweig, 1862. — Ed. 
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limited locality such properties as are naturally possessed by some 
other piece of land elsewhere, sometimes quite near by. One piece 
of land is naturally level, another has to be levelled; one possesses 
natural drainage, another requires artificial drainage; one is 
endowed by Nature with a deep layer of top soil, another needs 
artificial deepening; one clay soil is naturally mixed with the prop- 
er amount of sand, another has to be treated to obtain this pro- 
portion; one meadow is naturally irrigated or covered with layers 
of silt, another requires labour to obtain this condition, or, in the 
language of bourgeois economics, it requires capital. 

It is indeed a truly amusing theory, whereby here, in the case 
of one piece of land whose comparative advantages have been 
acquired, rent is interest, whereas in the case of another piece of 
land which possesses these advantages naturally, it is not inter- 
est. (In fact, this is so distorted in practice that since rent really 
coincides in the one case with interest, it is falsely also called 
interest in the other cases, where this is positively not the case.) 
However, land yields rent after capital is invested not because 
capital is invested, but because the invested capital makes this 
land more productive than it formerly was. Assuming that all 
the land of a given country requires this investment of capital, 
every piece of land which has not received it must first pass 
through this stage, and the rent (interest yielded in the given 
case) borne by land already provided with investment of capital 
constitutes differential rent just as though it naturally possessed 
this advantage and the other land had first to acquire it artifi- 
cially. 

This rent too, which may be resolved into interest, becomes 
pure differential rent as soon as the invested capital is amor- 
tised. Otherwise, one and the same capital would have to exist 
twice as capital. 


A most amusing phenomenon is that all opponents of Ricardo 
who oppose the idea that value determination is based exclusive- 
ly on labour rather than regarding differential rent as arising 
from differences in soil, point out that here Nature rather than 
labour determines value; but at the same time they credit this 
determination to the location of the land, or — and to an even 
greater extent— the interest on capital put into the land during 
its cultivation. The same labour produces the same value in a 
product created during a given period of time; but the magnitude 
or quantum of this product, and consequently also the portion of 
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value associated with some aliquot part of this product, depends 
for a given quantity of labour solely upon the quantum of product, 
and the latter, in turn, depends upon the productivity of the 
given quantum of labour rather than the absolute magnitude of this 
quantum. It is immaterial whether this productivity is due to 
Nature or to society. Only in the case when the productivity it- 
self costs labour, and consequently capital, does it increase the 
price of production by a new element — which Nature by itself 
does not do. 



CHAPTER XLV 

ABSOLUTE GROUND-RENT 

In the analysis of differential rent we proceeded from the as- 
sumption that the worst soil does not pay any ground-rent; or, to 
put it more generally, only such land pays ground-rent whose 
product has an individual price of production below the price of 
production regulating the market, so that in this manner a sur- 
plus-profit arises which is transformed into rent. It is to be noted, 
to begin with, that the law of differential rent as such is entirely 
independent of the correctness or incorrectness of this assumption. 

Let us call the general price of production, by which the market 
is regulated, P. Then, P coincides with the individual price of pro- 
duction of the output of the worst soil A; i.e., its price pays for 
the constant and variable capital consumed in production plus 
the average profit (--profit of enterprise plus interest). 

The rent in this* case is equal to zero. The individual price of 
production of the next better soil B is=P', and P>P'; that is, 
P pays for more than the actual price of production of the product 
of soil B. Let us now assume that P — P'— d; d, the excess of P 
over P', is therefore the surplus-profit which the farmer of soil 
type B realises. This d is transformed into rent, which must be 
paid to the landlord. Let P" be the actual price of production of 
the third lype of soil C, and P — P"=2d; then this 2d is convert- 
ed into rent; similarly, let P'" be the individual price of produc- 
tion of the fourth type of soil D, and P— P'"=3d, which is trans- 
formed into ground-rent, etc. Now let us assume the premise for 
soil A, that rent=0 and therefore the price of its product— P-fO, 
is erroneous. Assume rather that it, too, yields rent— r. In that 
case, two different conclusions follow. 

First. The price of the product of soil A would not be regulated 
by the price of production on the latter, but would include an ex- 
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cess above this price, i.e., would be=P+r. Because assuming the 
capitalist mode of production to be functioning normally, that is, 
assuming that the excess r which the farmer pays to the landlord 
represents neither a deduction from wages nor from the average 
profit of capital, the farmer can only pay it by selling the product 
above its price of production, thus, yielding him surplus-profit 
if he did not have to turn over this excess to the landlord in 
the form of rent. The regulating market-price of the total out- 
put on the market deriv^ from all soils would then not be the 
price of production which capital generally yields in all spheres 
of production, i.e., a price equal to costs plus average profit, but 
rather the price of production plus the rent, P-fr, and not P 
For the price of the product of soil A represents generally the 
limit of the regulating general market-price, i.e., the price at 
which the total product can be supplied, and to that extent it 
regulates the price of this total product. 

But secondly: Although the general price of agricultural prod- 
ucts would In this case be significantly modified, the law of 
differencial rent wc>i]d nevertheless 'n no way lose its force For 
if the price of the product of soi' A, and thereby the general 
market-price = P-l-r, the price for soils B, C, D, etc., would like- 
wise -P-fr. But since P— P' d for soil B, then (P-f r)— (P'i-r) 
would likewise=d, and P— P"=(P |-r)— (P"-f r)=2d for soil 
C; and finally P-P"' = (P-f r)-(P"'-f-r) -3d for soil D, etc. 
Thus the differential rent would be the same as before and would 
be regulated by the same law, although the rent would include 
an element independent of this law and would show a general 
increase together with the price of the agricultural product. It 
follows, then, that no matter what the case may be as regards the 
rent of the least fertile soils, the law of differential rent is not only 
independent of it, but that the only manner of grasping differen- 
tial rent in keeping with its character is to let the rent on soil A=0. 
Whether this actually =0 or>0 is immaterial so far as the 
differential rent is concerned, and, in fact, does not come into 
consideration. 

The law of differential rent, then, is independent of the results 
of the following study. 

If we were now to inquire more deeply into the basis of the as- 
sumption that the product of the worst soil A does not yield any 
rent, the answer would of necessity be as follows: If the market- 
price of the agricultural product, say grain, attains that level 
where an additional investment of capital in soil A results in the 
usual price of production, i.e., the usual average profit on the 
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capital is yielded, then this condition suffices for investing the 
additional capital in soil A. In other words, this condition is 
sufficient for the capitalist to invest new capital yielding the usual 
profit and to' employ it in the normal manner. 

It should be noted here that in this case, too, the market-price 
must be higher than the price of production of A. For as soon as 
the additional supply is created, it is evident that the relation be- 
tween supply abd demand becomes altered. Formerly the supply 
was insufficient. Now it is sufficient. Hence the price must fall. 
In order to fall, it must have been higher than the price of produc- 
tion of A. But due to the fact that soil A newly taken under cul- 
tivation is less fertile, the price does not fall again as low as when 
the price of production of soil B regulated the market. The price 
of production of A constitutes the limit, not for the temporary 
but for the relatively permanent rise of the market-price. On the 
other hand, if the new soil taken under cultivation is more fertile 
than the hitherto regulating soil A, and yet only suffices to meet 
the increased demand, then the market-price remains unchanged. 
The investigation of the question whether the poorest type of 
soil yields rent, however, coincides in this case too with our 
present inquiry, for here too the assumption that soil A 
does not yield any rent would be explained by the fact that 
the market-price is sufficient for the capitalist farmer to 
exactly cover, with this price, the invest^ capital plus the 
average profit; in brief, it would be explained by the fact 
that the market-price yields him the price of production of his 
commodities. 

.\t any rate, the capitalist farmer can cultivate soil A under 
these conditions, inasmuch as he, as capitalist, has such power of 
decision. The prerequisite for the normal expansion of capital in 
soil A is now present. But from the premise that the capitalist 
farmer can now invest capital in soil A under average conditions 
for the expansion of capital, even if he did not have to pay any 
rent, it nowise follows that this land, belonging to category A, is 
now at the disposal of the farmer without further ado. The fact 
that the tenant farmer could realise the usual profit on his capital 
did he not have to pay any rent, is by no means a basis for the 
landlord to lend his land gratis to the farmer and to become so 
philanthropic as to grant eridit gratuit for the sake of a business 
friendship. Such an assumption would mean the abstraction of 
landed property, the elimination of landownership, and it is 
precisely the existence of the latter that constitutes a limitation 
to the investment of capital and the free expansion of capital 
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in the land. This limitation does not at all disappear before the 
simple reflection of the farmer that the level of grain prices would 
enable him to realise the usual profit from the investment of his 
capital in the exploitation of soil A did he not have to^ay any rent; 
m other words, if he could proceed in effect as though landed prop- 
erty did not exist. But differential rent presupposes the existence 
of a monopoly in landownership, landed property as a limitation 
to capital, for without it surplus-profit would not be transformed 
into ground-rent nor fall to the share of the landlord instead of the 
farmer. And landed property as a limitation continues to exist 
even when rent in the form of differential rent disappears, i.e., 
on soil A. If we consider the cases in a country with capitalist 
production, where the investment of capital in the land can take 
place without payment of rent, we shall find that they are all 
based on a de facto abolition of landed property, if not also the 
legal abolition; this, however, can only take place under very 
specific circumstances which are by their very nature acci- 
dental. 

First. When the landlord is himself a capitalist, or the capital- 
ist is himself a landlord. In this case he may himself manage his 
land as soon as market-price has risen sufficiently to enable him 
to get, from what is now soil A, the price of production, that is. 
replacement of capital plus average profit. But why? Because 
fur him landed property does not constitute an obstacle to the in- 
vestment of capital. Ho can treat his land simply as an element 
of Nature and therefore be guided solely by considerations of 
expansion of his capital, by capitalist considerations. Such cases 
occur in practice, but only as exceptions. Just as capitalist cultiva- 
tion of the soil pre.supposes the separation of functioning capital 
from landed property, so does it as a rule exclude self-manage- 
ment of landed property. It is immediately evident that this case 
IS a purely accidental one. If the increased demand for grain re- 
quires the cultivation of a larger area of soil type A than is in the 
hands of self-managing proprietors, in other words, if a part of 
It must be rented to be at all cultivated, then this hypothetical 
lifting of the limitation created by landed property to the invest- 
ment of capital at once collapses. It is an absurd contradiction 
to start out with the differentiation under the capitalist mode of 
production between capital and land, farmers and landlords, and 
then to turn round and assume that landlords, as a rule, manage 
their own land wherever and whenever capital would not draw rent 
from the cultivation of the soil if landed property were not separate 
and distinct from it. (See the passage by Adam Smith concerning 
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mining rent, quoted below.*) This abolition of landed property 
is fortuitous. It may or may not occur. 

Secondly'. In the total area of a leasehold there may be certain 
portions which do not yield any rent at the existing level of mar- 
ket-prices, so that they are in fact loaned gratis; but the landlord 
does not look upon it in that light, because he sees the total rent- 
al of the leased land, not the specific rent of the individual com- 
ponent plots. Ilf this case, as regavds the rentless component plots 
of the leasehold, landed property as a limitation to the invest- 
ment of capital is eliminated for the capitalist farmer; and this, 
indeed, by contract with the landlord himself. But he does not 
pay rent for these plots merely because he pays rent for the land 
associated with them. A combination is here presupposed whereby 
poorer soil A does not have to be resorted to as a distinctly new 
field of production in order to produce the deficit supply, but 
rather whereby it merely constitutes an inseparable part of the bet- 
ter land. But the case to be investigated is precisely that in which 
certain pieces of land of soil type A must be independently 
managed, i.e., for the conditions generally prevailing under the 
capitalist mode of production, they must be independently leased. 

Thirdly: A farmer may invest additional capital in the same 
leasehold even if the additional product secured in this manner 
yields him only the price of production at the prevailing market- 
prices, i.e., provides him with the usual profit but does not enable 
him to pay any additional rent. He thus pays ground-rent with 
one portion of the capital invested in the land, hut not with the 
other. How little ^this assumption helps to solve the problem, how- 
ever, is seen from the following: If the market-price (and the fer- 
tility of the soil) enables him to obtain an additional yield with 
his additional capital, which, as in the case of the old capital, 
yields a surplus-profit in addition to the price of production, he 
is able to pocket this surplus-profit so long as his lease does not 
expire. But why? Because the limitation placed by landed prop- 
erty on the investment of his capital in land has been eliminated 
for the duration of the lease. But the simple fact that additional 
soil of poorer quality must be independently cleared and inde- 
pendently leased in order for him to secure this surplus-profit 
proves irrefutably that the investment of additional capital in 
the old soil no longer suffices to produce the required increased 
supply. One assumption excludes the other. It is true that now 
one might say: The rent on the worst soil A is itself differential 
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rent— whether the comparison is made with respect to the land 
cultivated by the owner himself (this occurs, however, as a purely 
chance exception) or with respect to the additional investment 
of capital in the old leaseholds which do not yie'ld any rent. 
However, this would be 1) a differential rent which does not arise 
from the difference in fertility of the various categories of soil, 
and which therefore would not presuppose that soil A does not 
yield any rent and its produce sells i^t the price of production; 
and 2) the circumstance whether additional investments of capi- 
tal in the same leasehold yield rent or not is just as irrelevant to 
the (luestiou as to whether the new soil of class A to be taken un- 
der cultivation pays rent or not, as it is irrelevant to, say, the 
establishment of a new and independent manufacturing business 
whether another manufacturer in the same line invests a portion 
of his capital in interest-bearing paper because he cannot use 
all of it in his business, or whether he makes certain improve- 
ments which do not yield him the full profit, but neverthele.ss do 
yield more 'ha^ interest. This is of secondary importance to him. 
The additional new establishments, on the other hand, iuu.Ht 
yield the average profit and are org.inised in the hope of obtain- 
ing this average profit. It is true, to be sure, that the addituiudl 
investments of capita' in the old leaseholds and the additional 
cultivation of new land of soil type A mutually restrict one 
another. The limit, up to which additional cdpital may be invested 
in the same leasehold under less favourable conditions of produ<- 
tion, is determined by the competing new investments in soil 
A; on the other hand, the rent which this category of soil can 
yield is limited by the competing additional investments of capi- 
tal in the old leaseholds. 

But all this dubious subterfuge does not solve the problem, 
which, simply stated, is this: Assume the market-price of gram 
(which in this inquiry stands for products of the soil in general) 
to be sufficient to permit taking portions of soil A under cultiva- 
tion and that the capital invested in these new fields could return the 
price of production, i.e., replace capital plus average profit 
Thus assume that conditions exist fur the normal expansion of 
capital on soil A. Is this sufficient? Can this capital then really 
be invested? Or must the market-price rise to the point where 
even the worst soil A yields rent? In other words, does the landown- 
er’s monopoly hinder the investment of capital which would not 
be the case from the purely capitalist standpoint in the absence 
of this monopoly? It follows from the way in which the question 
itself is posed that if, e.g., additional capitals are invested in the 
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old leaseholds, yielding the average profit at the given market- 
price, hut no rent, this circumstance in no way answers the ques- 
tion whether capital may now really be invested in soil A, which 
also yields the average profits but no rent. But this is precisely 
the question before us. The fact that additional investments 
of capital not yielding any rent do not satisfy the demand is 
proved by the necessity of taking new land of soil type A under 
cultivation. Just two alternatives are possible if the additional 
cultivation of soil A takes place only in so far as it yields rent, 
that is, yields more than the price of production. Either the mar- 
ket-price must be such that even the last additional investments 
of capital in the old leaseholds yield surplus-profit, whether 
pocketed by the farmer or by the landlord. This rise in price and 
this surplus-profit from the last additional investments of capi- 
tal would then result from the fact that soil A cannot be culti- 
vated without yielding rent. For if the price of production were 
sufficient for cultivation to take place, merely yielding average 
profit, the price would not have risen so high, and competition 
from new plots would have been felt as soon as they just yielded 
this price of production. Competing with the additional invest- 
ments in old leaseholds not yielding any rent would then be in- 
vestments in soil A, which likewise do not yield any rent.— Or, 
the last investments in the old leaseholds do not yield any rent, 
but nevertheless the market-price has risen sufficiently to make 
it possible for soil A to be taken under cultivation and to yield 
rent. In this case, the additional investment of capital not yield- 
ing any rent was only possible because soil A cannot be cultivat- 
ed until the market-price permits it to pay rent. Without this 
condition, its cultivation would have already begun at a lower 
price level; and those later investments of capital in the old 
leaseholds, which require the high market-price in order to yield 
the usual profit without rent, could not have taken place. At the 
high market-price, it is true, they yield only the average profit. At 
a lower market-price, which would have become the regulating price 
of production from the time soil A came under cultivation, they 
would thus not have yielded this average profit, i.e., the invest- 
ments would thus not have taken place at all under such condi- 
tions. In this way, the rent from soil A would indeed constitute 
differential rent compared with the investments in the old 
leaseholds not yielding any rent. But that such differential rent is 
formed on the land areas of A is but a consequence of the fact that 
the latter are not at all available to cultivation, unless they yield 
rent; i.e., that tbd necessity for this rent exists, which, in itself. 
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is not determined by any differences in soil types, and which con- 
stitutes the barrier to possible investment of additional capitals 
in the old leaseholds. In either case, the rent from soil A would 
not be simply a consequence of the rise in grain prices, but, con- 
versely, the fact that the worst soil must yield rent in order to 
make its cultivation at all possible, would be the cause for the 
rise in the grain price to the point where this condition may be 
fulfilled. 

Differential rent has the peculiarity that landed property here 
merely intercepts the surplus-profit which would otherwise flow 
into the pocket of the farmer, and which the latter may actually 
pocket under certain circumstances during the period of his lease. 
Landed property is here merely the cause for transferring a por- 
tion of the commodity-price which arises without the property 
having anything to do with it (indeed, in consequence of the fact 
that the price of production which regulates the market-price is 
determined by competition) and which resolves itself into surplus- 
profit — the C9U5»> for transferring this portion of the price from 
one person to another, from the capitalist to the landlord. But 
landed property is not the cause which creates this portion of the 
price, or the rise in price upon which this portion of the price is 
premised. On the other hand, if the worst soil A cannot he cultivat- 
ed— although its cultivation would yield the price of production 
—until it produces something in excess of the price of production, 
rent, then landed property is the creative cause of this rise in 
price. Landed property itself has created rent. This fact is not 
altered, if, as in the second case mentioned, the rent now paid 
on soil A constitutes differential rent compared with the last 
additional investment of capital in old leaseholds, which pay only 
the price of production. For the circumstance that soil A cannot 
be cultivated until the regulating market-price has risen high 
enough to permit rent to be yielded from soil A— only this cir- 
cumstance is the basis here for the fact that the market-price 
rises to a point which enables the last investments in the old 
leaseholds to yield, indeed, only their price of production, but 
a price of production which, at the same time, yields rent on soil 
A. The fact that the latter has to pay rent at all is, in this case, 
the cause for the differential rent between soil A and the last 
investments in the old leaseholds. 

When stating, in general, that soil A does not pay any rent— 
assuming the price of grain is regulated by the price of produc- 
tion— we mean rent in the categorical sense of the word. If the 
farmer pays “lease money ” which constitutes a deduction from the 
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normal wages of his labourers, or from his own normal average 
profit, he does not pay rent, i.e., an independent component of 
the price of his commodities dbtinct from wages and profit. We 
have already indicated that this continually takes place in prac- 
tice. In so far as the wages of the agricultural labourers in a given 
country are, in general, depressed below the normal average level 
of wages, so that a deduction from wages, a part of the wages, 
as a general ru*le enters into rent, this does not constitute an ex- 
ceptional case for the farmer cultivating the worst soil. In the 
same price of production which makes cultivation of the worst 
soil possible these low wages already form a constituent element, 
and the sale of the product at the price of production does not 
therefore enable the farmer cultivating this soil to pay any rent. 
The landlord can also lease his land to some labourer, who may 
be satisfied to pay to the former in the form of rent, all or the larg- 
est part of that which he realises in the selling price over and 
above the wages. In all these cases, however, no real rent is paid 
in spite of the fact that lease money is paid. But wherever condi- 
tions correspond to those under the capitalist mode of production, 
rent and lease money must coincide. Yet it is precisely this nor- 
mal condition which must be analysed here. 

Since even the cases considered above— where, under the cap- 
italist mode of production, investments of capital in the land 
may actually take place without yielding rent — do not contrib- 
ute to the solution of our problem, so much less does reference 
to colonial conditions. The criterion establishing a colony as a 
colony — we are referring here only to true agricultural colonies— 
is not merely the prevailing vast area of fertile land in a natural 
state. It is rather the circumstance that this land has not been ap- 
propriated, has not been subjected to private ownership. Herein 
lies the enormous difference, as regards the land, between old 
countries and colonies: the legal or actual non-existence of landed 
property, as Wakefield’* correctly remarks, and as Mirabeau p'ere, 
the physiocrat, and other elder economists, had discovered long 
before him. It is quite immaterial here whether the colonists sim- 
ply appropriate the land, or whether they actually pay to the state, 
in the form of a nominal land price, a fee for a valid legal title 
to the land. It is also immaterial that the colonists already set- 
tled there may be the legal owners of the land. In fact, landed prop- 
erty constitutes no limitation here to the investment of capital — 

** Wakefield, finf land and America, London, 1833. Compare also Dat 
Kapltal, Bach LlCap. XXV (English ediUon: Ch. XXXIII.— £d.|. 
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and also of labour without capital; the appropriation of some of 
the land by the colonists already established there does not pre- 
vent the new-comers from employing their capital or their la- 
bour upon new land. Therefore, when it is necessary to investigate 
the influence of landed property upon the prices of products of 
the land and upon rent — in those cases where landed property re- 
stricts land as an investment sphere of capital — it is highly absurd 
to speak of free bourgeois colonies where, in agriculture, neither 
the capitalist mode of production exists, nor the form of landed 
property corresponding to it — which, in fact, does not exist at all. 
Ripardo, e.g., does so in his chapter on ground-rent. In the 
preface he states that he intends to investigate the effect of the 
appropriation of land upon the value of the products of the soil, 
and directly thereafter he takes the colonies as an illustration, 
whereby he assumes that the land exists in a relatively elementary 
form and that its exploitation is not limited by the monopoly of 
landed property. 

The mere f^gal ownership of land does not create any ground- 
rent for the owner. But it does, indeed, give him the power to with- 
draw his land from exploitation urtil economic conditions permit 
him to utilise it in such a manner as to yield him a surplus, be it 
used for actual agri''ultural or other production purposes, such as 
buildings, etc. He cannot increase or decrease the absolute magni- 
tude of this sphere, but he can change the quantity of land 
placed on the market. Hence, as Fourier already observed, it is a 
characteristic fact that in all civilised countries a comparatively 
appreciable portion of land always remains uncultivated. 

Thus, assuming the demand requires that new land be taken 
under cultivation, whose soil, let us say, is less fertile than that 
hitherto cultivated — will the landlord lease it for nothing, just 
because the market-price of the product of the land has risen 
sufficiently to return to the farmer the price of production, and 
thereby the usual profit, on his investment in this land? By no means. 
The investment of capital must yield him rent. He does not lease 
his land until he can be paid lease money for it. Therefore, the 
market-price must rise to a point above the price of production, 
i.e., to P-fr, so that rent can be paid to the landlord. Since ac- 
cording to our assumption, landed property does not yield any- 
thing until it is leased, is economically valueless until then, a 
small rise in the market-price above the price of production suffices 
to bring the new land of poorest quality on the market. 

The following question now arises: Does it follow from the fact 
that the worst soil yields ground-rent which cannot be derived 
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from any difference in fertility that the price of the product of the 
land is necessarily a monopoly price in the usual sense, or a price 
into which the rent enters like a tax, with the sole distinction that 
the landlord iWies the tax instead of the state? It goes without 
saying that this tax has its specific economic limits. It is limited 
by additional investments of capital in the old leaseholds, by 
competition from^ products of the land coming from abroad — 
assuming their import is unrestricted— by competition among the 
landlords themselves, and finally by the needs of the consumers 
and their ability to pay. But this is not the question here. The 
point is whether the rent paid on the worst soil enters into the 
price of the products of this soil — which price regulates the gener- 
al market-price according to our assumption — in the same way 
as a tax placed on a commodity enters into its price, i.e., as an 
element that is independent of the value of the commodity. 

This, by no means, necessarily follows, and the contention that 
it does has been made only because the distinction between the 
value of commodities and their price of production has heretofore 
not been understood. We have seen that the price of production of 
a commodity is not at all identical with its value, although the 
prices of production of commodities, considered in their totality, 
are regulated only by their total value, and although the move- 
ment of production prices of various kinds of commodities, all 
other circumstances being equal, is determined exclusively by 
the movement of their values. It has been shown that the price of 
production of a commodity may lie above or below its value, and 
coincides with its' value only by way of exception. Hence, the fact 
that products of the land are sold above their price of production 
does not at all prove that they are sold above their value; just as 
the fact that products of industry, on the average, are sold at their 
price of production does not prove that they are sold at their value. 
It is possible for agricultural products to be sold above their price 
of production and below their value, while, on the other hand, 
many industrial products yield the price of production only be- 
cause they are sold above their value. 

The relation of the price of production of a commodity to its 
value is determined solely by the ratio of the variable part of the 
capital with which tbe commodity is produced to its constant 
part, or by the organic composition of the capital producing it. If 
the composition of the capital in a given sphere of production is 
lower than that of the average social capital, i.e., if its variable 
portion, which is used for wages, is larger in its relation to the con- 
stant portion, used for the material conditions of labour, than is 
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the case in the average social capital, then the value of its product 
must lie above the price of production. In other words, because 
such capital employs more living labour, it produces more sur- 
plus-value, and therefore more profit, assuming equal exploita- 
tion of labour, than an equally large aliquot portion of the social 
average capital. The value of its product, therefore, is above the 
price of production, since this price of production is equal to cap- 
ital replacement plus average profit, and the average profit is 
lower than the profit produced in this commodity. The surplus- 
value produced by the average social capital is less than the sur- 
pli^-vaiue produced by a capital of this lower composition. The 
opposite is the case when the capital invested in a certain sphere 
of production is of a higher composition than the social average 
capital. The value of commodities produced by it lies below their 
price of production, which is generally the case with products of 
the most developed industries. 

If the capital in a certain sphere of production is of a lower com- 
position ^LaL the average social capital, then this is, in the first 
place, merely another way of saying that the productivity of the 
social labour in this particular sphere of production is below the 
average; for the level of productivity attained is manifested in 
the relative preponderance of constant over variable capital, or 
in the continual decrease — for the given capital — of the portion 
used for wages. On the other hand, if the capital in a certain 
sphere of production is of a higher composition, then this reflects 
a development of productiveness that is above the average. 

Leaving aside actual works of art, whose consideration by their 
very nature is excluded from our discussion, it is self-evident, more- 
over, that different spheres of production require different pro- 
portions of constant and variable capital in accordance with their 
specific technical features, and that living labour must play a 
bigger role in some, and smaller in others. For instance, in the ex- 
tractive industries, which must be clearly distinguished from agri- 
culture, raw material as an element of constant capital is wholly 
absent, and even auxiliary material rarely plays an important role. 
In the mining industry, however, the other part of constant capi- 
tal, i.e., fixed capital, plays an important role. Nevertheless, here 
too, progress may be measured by the relative increase of constant 
capital in relation to variable capital. 

If the composition of capital in agriculture proper is lower than 
that of the average social capital, then, pnma facie, this expresses 
the fact that in countries with developed production agriculture 
has not progressed to the same extent as the processing industries. 
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Such a fact could be explained— aside from all other circum- 
stances, including in part decisive economic ones— by the earlier 
and more rapid development of the mechanical sciences, and 
in particular their application compared with the later and in part 
quite recent development of chemistry, geology and physiology, 
and again, in particular, their application to agriculture. Inci- 
dentally, it is an indubitable and long-kno\vn fact’* that the prog- 
ress of agriculture itself is constantly expressed by a relative growth 
of constant capital as compared with variable capital. Whether 
the composition of agricultural capital is lower than that of the 
average social capital in a specific country where capitalist produc- 
tion prevails, for instance England, is a question which can only 
be decided statistically, and for our purposes it is superQuous to 
go into it in detail. In any case, it is theoretically established that 
the value of agricultural products can be higher than their price of 
production only on this assumption. In other words, a capital of 
a certain size in agriculture produces more surplus-value, or what 
amounts to the same, sets in motion and commands more surplus- 
labour (and with it employs more living labour generally) than a 
capital of the same size of average social composition. 

This assumption, then, suffices for that form of rent which we 
are analysing here, and which can obtain only so long as this as- 
sumption holds good. Wherever this assumption no longer holds, 
the corresponding form of rent likewise no longer holds. 

However, the mere existence of an excess in the value of agri- 
cultural products over their price of production would not in 
itself suffice to explain the existence of a grouud-rent which is 
independent of differences in fertility of various soil types and in 
successive investments of capital on the same land— a rent, in 
short, which is to be clearly distinguished in concept from differ- 
ential rent and which we may therefore call absolute rent. Quite a 
number of manufactured products are characterised by the fact 
that their value is higher than their price of production, without 
thereby yielding any excess above the average profit, or a surplus- 
profit, which could be converted into rent. Conversely, the exist- 
ence and concept of price of production and general rate of profit, 
which it implies, rest upon the fact that individual commodities 
are not sold at their value. Prices of production arise from an 

•• See Dombasle [Annalei agiieoUs de RoolUe, ou Melanges d agrlcMure, 
d'eeenomie rurale et de leglelallon agrteole, Paris, 1824“37 .— bo. 1 ana 
R, Jones [An Beeay an the DUtrtbution of Wealth, and on Ou Sources 
of Taxation, Part I, Rent, London, 1831, p. 227.— ^d.). 
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equalisation of the values of commodities. After replacing the 
respective capital-values used up in the various spheres of produc- 
tion, this distributes the entire surplus-value, net in proportion 
to the amount produced in the individual spheres of production 
and thus incorporated in their commodities, but in proportion to 
the magnitude of advanced capitals. Only in this manner do average 
profit and price of production arise, whose characteristic element 
the former is. It is the perpetual tendency of capitals to bring 
about through competition this equalisation in the distribution of 
surplus-value produced by the total capital, and lo overcome all 
obs?acles to this equalisation. Hence it is their tendency to tol- 
erate only such surplus-profits as arise, under all circumstances, 
not from the difference between the values and prices of production 
of commodities but rather from the difference between the gener- 
al price of production governing the market and the individual 
prices of production differing from it, surplus-profits which obtain 
within a certain sphere of production, therefore, and not between 
two different spheres, and thus do not affe''t the general prices of 
production of the various spheres i e., the general rate of profit, 
but rather presuppose the transformation of values into prices 
of production and a general rate of profit This supposition rests, 
however, as previou.dy discussed, upon the constantly changing 
proportional distribution of the total social capital among the var- 
ious spheres of production, upon the perpetual inflow and outflow 
of capitals, upon their transferability from one sphere to anoth''r 
in short, upon their free movement between the various spheres 
of production, which represent so many available fields of invest- 
ment for the independent components of the total social capital. 
The premise m this case is that no barrier, or just an accidental 
and temporary barrier, interferes with the competition of capitals 
—for instance, in a sphere of production, in which the commodity- 
values are higher than the prices of production, or where the sur- 
plus-value produced exceeds the average profit— to reduce the value 
to the price of production <.nd thereby proportionally distrib- 
ute the exce.ss surplus-value of this sphere of production among 
all spheres exploited by capital. But if the reverse occurs, if cap- 
ital meets an alien force whicn it can but partially, or not at all, 
overcome, and which limit'-' its investment in certain spheres, admit- 
ting it only under conditions which wholly or partly exclude that 
general equalisation of surplus-value to an average profit, then it 
is evident that the excess of the value of commodities in such 
spheres of production over their price of production would give 
rise to a surplus-profit, which could be converted into rent and as 
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such made independent with respect to profit. Such an alien force 
and barrier are presented by landed property, when confronting 
capital in its endeavour to invest in land; such a force is the land- 
lord vis-ii-vis the capitalist. 

Landed property is here the barrier which does not permit any 
new investment of capital in hitherto uncultivated or unrented 
land without levying a tax, or in other words, without demanding 
a rent, although the land to be newly brought under cultivation 
may belong to a category which does not yield any differential 
rent and which, were it not for landed property, could have been 
cultivated even at a small increase in market-price, so that the 
regulating market-price would have netted to the cultivator of this 
worst soil solely his price of production. But owing to the barrier 
raised by landed property, the market-price must rise to a level 
at which the land can yield a surplus over the price of production, 
i.e., yield a rent. However, since the value of the commodities 
produced by agricultural capital is higher than their price of pro- 
duction, according to our assumption, this rent (save for one case 
which we shall discuss forthwith) forms the excess of value over 
the price of production, or a part of it. Whether the rent equals 
the entire difference between the value and price of production, or 
only a greater or lesser part of it, will depend wholly on the rela- 
tion between supply and demand and on the area of land newly 
taken under cultivation. So long as the rent does not equal the ex- 
cess of the value of agricultural products over their price of produc- 
tion, a portion of this excess will always enter into the general 
equalisation and proportional distribution of all surplus-value 
among the various individual capitals. As soon as the rent does 
equal the excess of the value over the price of production, this 
entire portion of surplus-value over and above the average profit 
will be withdrawn from this equalisation. But whether this abso- 
lute rent equab the whole excess of value over the price of pro- 
duction, or just a part of it, the agricultural products will always 
be sold at a monopoly price, not because their price exceeds their 
value, but because it equab their value, or because their price is 
lower than their value but higher than their price of production. 
Their monopoly would consbt in the fact that, unlike other prod- 
ucts of industry whose value b higher than the general price cf 
production, they are not levelled out to the price of production. 
Since one portion of the value, as well as of price of production, 
b an actually given constant, namely the cost-price, representing 
the capital=k used up in production, their difference consists in 
the other, the variable portion, the surplus-value, which equab 
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p, the profit, in the price of production, i.e., equals the total sur- 
plus-value calculated on the social capital and on every individu- 
al capital as an aliquot part of the social capital; hut which in the 
value of commodities equals the actual surplus-value created by 
this particular capital, and forms an integral part of the commodity- 
values produced by this capital. If the value of commodities is 
higher than their price of production, then the price of produc- 
tion=k-fp, and the value-=k-i-p-f d, so that p-f d=the surplus- 
value contained therein. The difference between the value and the 
price of production, therefore,” d, the excess of surplus-value 
created by this capital over the surplus-value allocated to it 
through the general rate of profit. It follows from this that the 
price of agricultural products may lie higher than their price of 
production, without reaching their value. It follows, furthermore, 
that a permanent increase in the price of agricultural products may 
take place up to a certain point, before their price reaches their 
value. It follows likewise that the excess in the value of agricultural 
products over th^ir price of production can become a determining 
element of their general market-price solely as a consequence of 
the monopoly in landed propertj It follows, finally, that in this 
case the increase in the price of the product is not the cause of rent, 
but rather that ren is the cause of the increase in the price of the 
product. If the price of the product from a unit area of the worst 
soil- Prr, then all differential rents will rise by corresponding 
multiples of r, since the assumption is that P+r becomes the regu- 
lating market-price. 

If the average composition of the non- agricultural social cap- 
ital were — 85c -1-1 5v, and the rate of surplus-value =100%, then 
the price of production would = 115. If the composition of the agri- 
cultural capital were -75c-i 25v and the rate of surplus-value 
were the same, then the value of the agricultural product and the 
regulating market-price would=125. If the agricultural and the 
non-agncultural product should be equalised to the same average 
price (we assume for the sake of brevity the total capital in both 
lines of production to be equal), then the total surplus-value would 
-40, or 20%, on the 200 of capital. The product of the one as 
well as the other would be sold at 120. In an equalisation into 
prices of production, the average market-prices of the non-agricul- 
tural product would thus lie above, and those of the agricultural 
product below, their value. If the agricultural products were sold 
at their full value, they would be higher by 5, and the industrial 
products lower by 5, than they are in the equalisation. If market 
conditions do not permit the sale of the agricultural products at 
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their full value, to the full surplus above the price of production, 
then the effect lies between the two extremes; the industrial prod- 
ucts are sold somewhat above their value, and the agricultural 
products somewhat above their price of production. 

Although landed property may drive the price of agricultural 
produce above its price of production, it does not depend on this, 
but rather on the^eneral state of the market, to what degree mar- 
ket-price exceeds the price of production and approaches the value, 
and to what extent therefore the surplus-value created in agricul- 
ture over and above the given average profit shall either be trans- 
formed into rent or enter into the general equalisation of the surplus- 
value to average profit. At any rate this absolute rent arising out 
of the excess of value over the price of production is but a portion 
of the agricultural surplus-value, a conversion of this surplus- 
value into rent, its being filched by the landlord; just as the differ- 
ential rent arises out of the conversion of surplus-profit into rent, 
its being filched by the landlord under a generally regulating price 
of production. These two forms of rent are the only normal ones. 
Apart from them the rent can be based only upon an actual mo- 
nopoly price, which is determined neither by price of production 
nor by value of commodities, but by the buyers' needs and ability 
to pay. Its analysis belongs under the theory of competition, where 
the actual movement of market-prices is considered. 

If all the land suitable for agriculture in a certain country were 
leased — assuming the capitalist mode of production and normal 
conditions to be general— there would not be any land not paying 
rent; but there might be some capitals, certain parts of capitals 
invested in land, that might not yield any rent. For as soon as 
the land has been rented, landed property ceases to act as an abso- 
lute barrier against the investment of necessary capital. Still, it 
continues to act as a relative barrier even after that, in so far as 
the reversion to the landlord of the capital incorporated in the 
land circumscribes the activity of the tenant within very definite 
limits. Only in this case all rent would be transformed into differen- 
tial rent, although this would not be a differential rent determined 
by any difference in soil fertility, but rather by the difference 
between the surplus-profits arising from the last investments of 
capital in a particular soil type and the rent paid for the lease of 
the worst quality land. Landed property acts as an absolute barrier 
only to the extent that the landlord exacts a tribute for making 
land at all accessible to the investment of capital. When such access 
has been gained, he can no longer set any absolute limits to the size 
of any investment of capital in a given plot of land. In general. 
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housing construction meets a barrier in the ownership by a third 
party of the land upon which the houses are to be built. But, once 
this land has been leased for the purpose of housing construction, 
it depends upon the tenant whether he will build a large or a small 
bouse. 

If the average composition of agricultural capital were equal 
to, or higher than, that of the average social capital, then absolute 
rent — again in the sense ju.st described— would disappear; i e., 
rent which differs equally from differential rent as well as that 
ba.sed upon an actual monopoly price. The value of agricultural 
produce, then, would not lie above its price of production, and 
the agricultural capital would not set any more labour in motion, 
and therefore would also not realise any more surplus-labour than 
the non-agricultural capital. The same would take place, were 
the composition of agricultural capital to become equal to that 
of the average social capital with the progress of civilisation. 

It seems to be a contradiction, at first glance, to assume that, 
on the one har'd, the composition of agricultural capital ri‘-es. m 
other words, that its constant component increases with re<ipect 
to its variable, and, on the other h.-* ad, that the price of the agri- 
cultural product should rise high enough to permit rent <o be 
yielded by new and ’worse soil than that previously cultivated, a 
rent which in this ca.se could originate only from an excess of 
market-price over the value and price of production, in short, a rent 
derived solely from a monopoly price of the product. 

It is necessary to make a distinction here. 

In the first place, it was noted in considering the manner in 
which rate of profit is formed, that capitals, which have the same 
composition technologically speaking, i.e., which set equiva 
lent amounts of labour in motion relative to machinery and raw 
materials, may nonetheless have different compositions owing 
to different values of the constant portions of these capitals. The 
raw materials or machinery may be dearer in one case than in an- 
other. For the same quantity of labour to be set in motion (and this 
would be required, according lo our assumption, to work up the 
same mass of raw materials), a larger capital would have to be 
advanced in the one case than in the other, since the same amount 
of labour cannot be set in motion with, say, a capital of 100 if the 
cost of raw material, which must be covered out of the 100, is 40 
in one case and 20 in another. But it would become immediateh 
evident that these two capitals are of the sa'me technical compo- 
sition, as soon as the price of the dearer raw material fell to the 
level of the cheaper one. The value ratio between constant and 
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variable capital would have become the same in that case, although 
no change had taken place in the technical proportions between 
the living labour and the mass and nature of the conditions of 
labour employed by this capital. On the other hand, a capital of 
lower organic composition could assume the appearance of being 
in the same class with one of a higher organic composition, mere- 
ly from a rise in the value of its constant portions, solely from the 
viewpoint of its value-composition. Suppose one capital = 60c -f 
-f 4 O 7 . because it employs much machinery and raw material com- 
pared to living labour-power, and another capital=40c+60y, 
because it employs much living labour (60%), little machinery 
(e.g., 10%) and compared to labour-power less and cheaper raw 
material (e.g., 30%). Then a simple rise in the value of raw and 
auxiliary materials from 30 to 80 could equalise the composition, 
so that now the second capital would consist of 80 raw material 
and 60 labour-power for 10 in machines, or 90c+60v, which, in 
percentages, would also=60c+40v, with no change having 
taken place in the technical composition. In other words, capitals 
of equal organic composition may be of different value-composi- 
tion, and capitals with identical percentages of value-composi- 
tion may show varying degrees of organic composition and thus 
express different stages in the development of the social productivi- 
ty of labour. The mere circumstance, then, that agricultural capi- 
tal might be on the general level of value-composition, would 
not prove that the social productivity of labour is equally high 
developed in it. It would merely show that its own product, which 
again forms a part of its conditions of production, is dearer, or 
that auxiliary materials, such as fertiliser, which used to be clo.so 
by, must now be brought from afar, etc. 

But aside from this, the peculiar nature of agriculture must be 
taken into account. 

Suppose labour-saving machinery, chemical aids, etc., are more 
extensively used in agriculture, and that therefore constant capi- 
tal increases technically, not merely in value, but also in mass, 
as compared with the mass of employed labour-power, then in agri- 
culture (as in mining) it is not only a matter of the social, hut also 
of the natural, productivity of labour which depends un the natural 
conditions of labour. It is possible for the increase of social 
productivity in agriculture to barely compensate, or not even 
compensate, for the decrease in natural power — this compensa- 
tion will nevertheless be effective only for a short time — so that 
despite technical development there, no cheapening of the product 
occurs, but only a still greater increase in price is averted. It is also 
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possible that the absolute mass of products decreases with rising 
grain prices, while the relative surplus-product increases^ namely, 
in the case of a relative increase in constant capital which consists 
chiefly of machinery or animals requiring only replacement of 
wear and tear, and with a corresponding decrease in variable capi- 
tal which is expended in wages requiring constant replacement in 
full out of the product. 

Moreover, it is also possible that with progress in agriculture 
only a moderate rise in market-price above the average is neces- 
sary, in order to cultivate and draw a rent from poorer soil, which 
would have required a greater rise in market-price if technical 
aids were less developed. 

The fact that in larger-scale cattle-raising, for example, t'le mass 
of employed labour-power is very small compared with constant 
capital as represented in cattle itself, could be taken to refute the 
assertion that more labour-power, on a percentage basis, is set in 
motion by agricultural capital than by the average social capital 
outside of agriculture. But it should be noted here that wt* have 
taken as determining for rent analysis that portion of agricultur- 
al capital which produces the principal plant foodstuffs pi viding 
the chief means of subsistence among civilised nation. . Adam 
Smith— and this is on a of his merits— has already doaii. ii->tratod 
that a quite different determination of prices is to be ob.served 
in cattle-raising, and, for that matter, generally for capitals in- 
vested in land which are not engaged in raising the principal 
means of subsistence, e.g., grain. Namely in that case the price is 
determined in .such a way that the price of the product of the land — 
which is used for cattle-raising, say as an artificial pasture, but 
which could just as easily have been transformed into cornfields 
of a certain quality — must rise high enough to produce the same 
rent as on arable land of the same quality. In other words, the rent 
of cornfields becomes a determining element in the price of cattle, 
and for this reason Ramsay has justly remarked that the price of 
cattle is in this manner artificially raised by the rent, by the eco- 
nomic expression of landed property, in short, through landed 
property. * 

“By the extension of cultivation the unimproved wilds become 
insufficient to supply the demand for butcher’s meat. A great 
part of the cultivated lands must be employed in rearing and fat- 
tening cattle, of which the price, therefore, must be sufficient to 

• G. Ramsay, An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, Edinburgh, 1836, 
pp. 278-79.-£d. 
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pay, not only the labour necessary for tending them, but the rent 
which the landlord and the profit which the farmer could have 
drawn from such land, employed in tillage. The cattle bred upon 
the most uncultivated moors, when brought to the same market, 
are, in proportion to their weight or goodness, sold at the same price 
as those which arf reared upon the most improved land. The pro- 
prietors of those moors profit by it, and raise the rent of their land 
in proportion to the price of their cattle." (Adam Smith, Book I, 
Ch. XI, Part 1.) In this case, likewise, as distinct from grain-rent, 
the differential rent is in favour of the worst soil. 

Absolute rent explains some phenomena, which, at first sight, 
seem to make merely a monopoly price responsible for the rent. 
To go on with Adam Smith's example, take the owner of some Nor- 
wegian forest, for instance, which exists independent of human ac- 
tivity, i.e., it is not a product of silviculture. If the proprietor of 
this forest receives a rent from a capitalist who has the timber 
felled, perhaps in consequence of a demand from England, or if 
this owner has the timber felled himself acting in the capacity of 
capitalist, then a greater or smaller amount of rent will accrue to 
him in timber, apart from the profit on invested capital. This 
appears to be a pure monopoly charge derived from a pure product 
of Nature. But, as a matter of fact, the capital here consists al- 
most exclusively of a variable component expended in labour, and 
thus sets more surplus-labour in motion than another capital of the 
same size. The value of the timber, then, contains a greater sur- 
plus of unpaid labour, or of surplus-value, than that of a product 
of a capital of a higher organic composition. For this reason the 
average profit can be derived from this timber, and a considerable 
surplus in the form of rent can fall to the stiare of the owner of the 
forest. Conversely, it may be assumed that, owing to the ease with 
which timber-felling may be extended, in other words, its produc- 
tion rapidly increased, the demand must rise very considerably 
for the price of timber to equal its Value, and thereby for the en- 
tire surplus of unpaid labour (over and above that portion which 
falls to the capitalist as average profit) to accrue to the owner in 
the form of rent. 

We have assumed that the land newly brought under culti- 
vation is of still inferior quality than the worst previously 
cultivated. If it is better, it yields a differential rent. But here we 
are anal 3 r 8 ing precisely the case wherein rent does not appear as a 
differential rent. .There are only two cases possible: The newly 
cultivated soil is either inferior to, or just as good as the previously 
cultivated soil. If inferior, then the matter has already been 
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analysed. It remains onlv to analyse the case in which it is just as 
good. 

As already developed in our analysis of differential rent, the 
progress of cultivation may just as well bring equally good, or 
even better soils under the plough as worse soil. 

First. Because in differential rent (or any rent in general, since 
even in the case of non-differential rent the question always 
arises whether, on the one hand, the soil fertility in general, and, 
on the other hand, its location, admit of its cultivation at the reg- 
ulating market-price so as to yield a profit and rent) two condi- 
tions work in opposing directions, now cancelling one another, 
now alternately exerting the determining influence. The rise in 
market-price — provided the cost-price of cultivation has not 
fallen, i.e., no technical progress has given a new impetus to fur- 
ther cultivation— may bring under cultivation more fertile soil 
formerly excluded from competition by virtue of its location. Or 
it may so enbanre the advantage of the location of the inferior soil 
that its lesse*- fertility is counterbalanced by it. Or, without any 
rise in market-price voe location may bring better soils into com- 
petition through improvement in useans of communication, as 
can be observed on a large scale in the prairie States of North Amer- 
ica. In countries of o- ler civilisation the same also takes place 
constantly if not to the same extent as in the colonies, where, as 
Wakefield correctly observes, location is decisive.* To sum up, 
then, the contradictory influences of location and fertility, and 
the variableness of the location factor, which is continually coun- 
terbalanced and perpetually passes through progressive changes 
tending towards equalisation, alternately carry equally good, better 
or worse land areas into new competition with the older ones 
under cultivation. 

Secondly. With the development of natural science and agrono- 
my the soil fertility is also changed by changing the means 
through which the soil constituents may be rendered immediately 
serviceable. In this way, light soil types in France and in the east- 
ern counties of England, which were regarded as inferior at one 
time, have recently risen to first place. (See Passy.**) On the other 
hand, soil considered inferior not for bad chemical composition 
but for certain mechanical and physical obstacles that hindered 


• (E. Wakefield 1 England and AmerUa. A Comparison of the Social 
and Political State of both Nations, Vol. It London, 1833, pp. 214-15. ad, 

•• H. Passy, Rente du sol. In: Dictionnaire de 1 iconomie politique. 
Tome II, Paris, 1854, p. 515.— Ed. 
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its cultivation, is converted into good land as soon as means to 
overcome these obstacles have been discovered. 

Thirdly. In all ancient civilisations, old historical and tradi- 
tional relations, for instance, in the form of state-owned lands, 
communal lands, etc., have purely arbitrarily withheld from cul- 
tivation large tracts of land, which only return to it little by lit- 
tle. The succe^ion in which they are brought under cultivation 
depends neither upon their good quality nor siting, but upon whol- 
ly external circumstances. In tracing the history of English commu- 
nal lands turned successively into private property through the 
Enclosure Bills and brought under the plough, nothing would 
be more ridiculous than the fantastic idea that a modem agricul- 
tural chemist, such as Liebig, had indicated the selection of land 
in this succession, designating certain fields for cultivation owing 
to chemical properties and excluding others. What was more 
decisive in this case was the opportunity which makes the thief; 
the more or less plausible legalistic subterfuges of the big landlords 
to justify their appropriation. 

Fourthly. Apart from the fact that the stage of development 
reached at any time by the population and capital increase sets 
certain limits, even though elastic, to the extension of cultivation, 
and apart from chance effects which temporarily influence the 
market-price— such as a series of good or bad seasons — the ex- 
tension of agriculture over a larger area depends on the over-all 
state of the capital market and business conditions in a country. 
In periods of stringency it will not suffice for uncultivated soil to 
yield the tenant an average profit— no matter whether he pays 
any rent or not— in order that additional capital be invested in 
agriculture. In other periods when there is a plethora of capital, 
it will pour into agriculture even without a rise in market-price 
if only other normal conditions are present. Better soil than hith- 
erto cultivated would in fact be excluded from competition solely 
on the basis of unfavourable location, or if hitherto insurmount- 
able obstacles to its employment existed, or through chance. For 
this reason we should only concern ourselves with soils which are 
just as good as those last cultivated. However, there still exists 
the difference in cost of clearing for cultivation between the new 
soil and the one last cultivated. And it depends upon the level of 
market-prices and credit conditions whether this will be undertak- 
en or not. As soon as this soil then actually enters into competi- 
tion, the market-price will fall once more to its former level, 
assuming other conditions to he equal, and the new soil will then 
yield the same rent as the corresponding old soil. The assumption 
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that it does not yield any rent is proved by its advocates by assum- 
ing precisely what they are called upon to prove, namely that the 
last soil did not yield any rent. One might prove, in the same 
manner that houses which were the last built do not yield any rent 
for the building outside of house-rent proper, even though they 
are leased. In fact, however, they do yield rent even before yield- 
ing any house-rent, when they frequently remain vacant for a long 
period. Just as successive investments of capital in a certain 
piece of land may bring a proportional surplus and thereby the 
same rent as the first investment, so fields of the same quality as 
those last cultivated may bring the same proceeds for the same 
cost. Otherwise it would be altogether inexplicable how fields of 
the same quality are ever brought successively under cultivation; 
it seems that either it would be necessary to take all together, or 
rather not a single one of them, in order not to bring all the remain- 
ing ones into competition. The landlord is always ready to draw 
a rent, i.e., to receive something for nothing. But capital requires 
certain conditions to fulfil his wish. Competition between pieces 
of land does not, therefore, depend upon the landlord desiring 
them to compete, nut upon the (*>pital existing which seeks to 
compete with other capitals in the new fields. 

To the extent that the agricultural rent proper is purely a mo- 
nopoly price, the latter can only be small, just as the absolute 
rent can only be small here under normal conditions whatever 
the excess of the product’s value over its price of production. The 
essence of absolute rent, therefore, consists in this: Given the same 
rate of surplus-value, or degree of labour exploitation, equally 
large capitals in various spheres of production produce different 
amounts of surplus- value, in accordance with their varying aver 
age composition. In industry these various masses of surplus-value 
are equalised into an average profit and distributed uniformly 
among the individual capitals as aliquot parts of the social cap- 
ital. Landed property hinders such an equalisation among capi- 
tals invested in land, whenever production requires land for 
either agriculture or extraction of raw materials, and takes hold of 
a portion of the surplus-value, which would otherwise take part in 
equalising to the general rate of profit. The rent, then, forms a 
portion of the value, or, more specifically, surplus-value, of com- 
modities, and instead of falling into the lap of the capitalists, who 
have extracted it from their labourers, it falls to the share of the 
landlords, who extract it from the capitalists. It is hereby assumed 
that the agricultural capital sets more labour in motion than 
an equally large portion of non-agricultural capital. How far the 
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discrepancy goes, or whether it exists at all, depends upon the 
relative development of agriculture as compared with industry It 
is in the nature of the case that this difference must decrease with 
the progress of agriculture, unless the proportionate decrease of 
variable as compared with constant capital is still greater in 
the case of industrial than in the case of agricultural capital. 

This absolute rent plays an even more important role in the ex- 
tractive industry proper, where one element of constant capital, 
raw material, is wholly lacking and where, excluding those lines 
in which capital consisting of machinery and other fixed capital 
is very considerable, by far the lowest composition of capital pre- 
vails. Precisely here, where the rent appears entirely attributable 
to a monopoly price, unusually favourable market conditions arc 
necessary for commodities to be sold at their value, or for rent to 
equal the entire excess of a commodity’s surplus-value over its 
price of production. This applies, for instance, to rent from fish- 
eries, stone quarries, natural forests, etc.^^ 


” Ricardo deals with this very superficLally. See the passage directed 
against Adam Smith concerning forest rent in .Norway, at the very beginning 
01 Chapter II, in Principles. 




CHAPTER XLVI 

BUILDING SITE RENT. RENT IN MIMMi. 

PRICE OF LAND 

Wherever rent oxii^ts at all, differential rent appears at all times, 
and is governed by the same law*^, a.'' agncnltural differential 
rent. Wherever natural force.s ran be L‘onopoh‘'ed and guarantee 
a surplus-profit to the industrial capitalist using them, be it 
waterfa>'.' '■ich mines, waters teeming with lish, or a favourably 
located building site, there the pi rson who by virtue of title to 
a portion of the globe has becore the proprietor of these natural 
objects will wrest this surplno-profit from functioning capital 
in the form of rent. Adam Smith has .set forth, as concerns land 
for building purposes, that the basis of its rent, like that of all 
non-agricultural land, is regulated by agricultural rent proper 
(Hook 1, Ch. XI, 2 and 3). This rent is distinguished, in the first 
place, by the preponderant influence exerted here by location upon 
differential rent (very significant, e.g., in vineyards and building 
sites in large cities); .secondly, by the palpable and complete pas- 
siveness of the owner, whose sole activity consi.sts (especially in 
mines) in exploiting the progress of social development, toward 
which he contributes nothing and for which he risks nothing, unlike 
the industrial capitalist; and finally by the prevalence of monopoly 
prices in many cases, particularly through the most shameless 
exploitation of poverty (for poverty is more lucrative for house- 
rent than the mines of Potosi ever were for Spain^®), and the mon- 
strous power wielded by landed property, when united hand in 
hand with industrial capital, enables it to be used against labour- 
ers engaged in their wage struggle as a means of practically expell- 
ing them from the earth as a dwelling-place. One part of society 

*• Laing {National Distress', its Causes and Remedies, London, 1844. 
— £d.), Newman [Lectures on Political Economy, London, 1857. — Ed.]. 

*• Crowlington Strike. Engels, Lags der arbettenden Klasse in England, 
S. 307. 
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thus exacts tribute from another for the permission to inhabit the 
earth, as landed property in general assigns the landlord the privi- 
lege of exploiting the terrestrial body, the bowels of the earth, the 
air, and thereby the maintenance and development of life. Not only 
the population increase and with it the growing demand for 
shelter, but also the development of fixed capital, which is either 
incorporated in lajid, or takes root in it and is based upon it, such 
as all industrial buildings, railways, warehouses, factory buildings, 
docks, etc., necessarily increase the building rent. A confusion 
of house-rent, in so far as it constitutes interest and amortisation 
on capital invested in a house, and rent for the mere land, is not 
possible in this case, even with all the goodwill of a person like 
Carey, particularly when landlord and building speculator are dif- 
ferent persons, as is true in England. Two elements should be con- 
sidered here: on the one hand, the exploitation of the earth for the 
purpose of reproduction or extraction; on the other hand, the spare 
required as an element of all production and all human activity 
And property in land demands its tribute in both senses. The de- 
mand for building sites raises the value of land as space and foun- 
dation, while thereby the demand for elements of the terrestrial 
body serving as building material grows simultaneously.**’ 

That it is the ground-rent, and not the house, which forms the 
actual object of building speculation in rapidly growing cities, 
especially where construction is carried on as an industry, e.g., 
in London, has already been illustrated in Book II, Chapter XII,* 
in the testimony of a big building speculator in London, Edward 
Capps, given before the Select Committee on Bank Acts of 1857. 
He stated there. No. 5435: “I think a man who wishes to rise in 
the world can hardly expect to rise by following out a fair trade 
... it is necessary for him to add speculative building to it, and that 
must he done not on a small scale; ... for the builder makes very 
little profit out of the buildings themselves; he makes the princi- 
pal part of the profit out of the improved ground-rents. Perhaps 
he takes a piece of ground, and agrees to give £300 a year for it; 
by laying it out with care, and putting certain descriptions of build- 
ings upon it, he may succeed in making £400 or £450 a year out 
of it, and his profit would be the increased ground-rent of £100 
or £150 a year, rather than the profit of the buildings which ..., 

** "The paving of the streets of London has enabled the owners of some 
barren rocks on the coast of Gotland to draw a rent from what never afford- 
ed any before. " Adam Smith lA n Injury into ihe Nature and Cauus of the 
Wealth of Nationt], Book I, Chapter XI, 2. 

* English edition: Vol. II, pp. 233-34.— £d. 
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in many instances, he scarcely looks at at all.” And parentheti- 
cally it should not be foigotten that after the lapse of the lease, 
generally at the end of 99 years, the land with all its buildings and 
its ground-rent — usually increased in the interim twice or three 
times, reverts from the building speculator or his legal successor 
to the original last landlord. 

Mining rent proper is determined in the same way as agricul- 
tural rent. “There are some mines, of which the produce is barely 
sufficient to pay the labour and replace, together with its ordinary 
profits, the stock employed in working them. They afford <50018 
profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rent to the land- 
lord. They can be wrought advantageously by nobody but the 
landlord, who, being himself the undertaker of the work, gets 
the ordinary profit of the capital which he employs in it. Many 
coalmines in Scotland are wrought in this manner, and can be 
wrought in no other. The landlord will allow nobody else to work 
them without paying some rent, and nobody can afford to pay 
any.” (‘I'l^m Smith, Book I, Gh. XI, 2.) 

It must be d'Stinguished, whether the rent springs from a mo- 
nopoly price, because a monopoly price of the product or the land 
exists independently of it, or whether the products are sold at a 
monopoly price, because a rent exists. When we refer to a monopo- 
ly price, we mean in general a price determined only by the pur- 
chasers’ eagerness to buy and ability to pay, independent of the 
price determined by the general price of production, as well as by 
the value of the products. A vineyard producing wine of very ex- 
traordinary quality which can bo produced only in relatively 
small quantities yields a monopoly price. The wine-grower would 
realise a considerable surplus-profit from this monopoly price, 
whose excess over the value of the product would be wholly deter- 
mined by the means and fondness of the discriminating wine- 
drinker. This surplus-profit, which accrues from a monopoly prict, 
IS converted into rent and in this form falls into the lap of the land- 
lord, thanks to his title to this piece of the globe endowed with 
singular properties. Here, then, the monopoly price creates the 
rent. On the other hand, the rent would create a monopoly price 
if grain were sold not merely above its price of production, but 
also above its value, owing to the limits set by landed property 
to the investment of capital in uncultivated land without payment 
of rent. That it is only the title of a number of persons to the pos- 
session of the globe enabling them to appropriate to themselves as 
tribute a portion of the surplus-labour of society and furthermore 
to a constantly increasing extent with the development of produc- 
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tion, is concealed by the fact that the capitalised rent, i.e., pre- 
cisely this capitalised tribute, appears as the price of land, which 
may therefore be sold like any other article of commerce. The buyer, 
therefore, does not feel that his title to the rent is obtained 
gratis, and without the labour, risk, and spirit of enterprise of the 
capitalist, but rather that he has paid for it with an equivalent. To 
the buyer, as preyiously indicated, the rent appears merely as in- 
terest on the capital with which he has purchased the land and 
consequently his title to the rent. In the same way, the slave- 
holder considers a Negro, whom he has purchased, as his property, 
not because the institution of slavery as such entitles him to that 
Negro, but because he has acquired him like any other commodity, 
through sale and purchase. But the title itself is simply trans- 
ferred, and not created by the sale. The title must exist before it can 
be sold, and a series of sales can no more create this title through 
continued repetition than a single sale can. What created it in the 
first place were the production relations. As soon as these have 
reached a point where they must shed their skin, the material 
source of the title, justified economically and historically and aris- 
ing from the process which creates social life, falls by the wayside, 
along with all transactions based upon it. From the standpoint of 
a higher economic form of society, private ownership of the globe 
by single individuals will appear quite as absurd as private owner- 
ship of one man by another. Even a whole society, a nation, or 
even all simultaneously existing societies taken together, are not 
the owners of the globe. They are only its possessors, its usufructu- 
aries, and, like boni patres familias, they must hand it down to 
succeeding generations in an improved condition. 


In the following analysis of the price of land we leave out of con- 
sideration all fluctuations of competition, all land speculation, 
and also small landed property, in which land forms the principal 
instrument of producers and must, therefore, be bought by them 
at any price. 

I. The price of land may rise without the rent rising, namely: 

1) by a mere fall in interest rate, which causes the rent to be 
sold more dearly, and thereby the capitalised rent, or price of 
land, rises; 

2) because the interest on capital incorporated in the land rises. 

II. The price of land may rise, because the rent increases. 

The rent may increase, because the price of the product of the 

land rises, in which case the rate of differential rent always rises. 
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whether the rent on the worst cultivated soil be large, small or 
noO'existent. By rate we mean the ratio of that portion of surplub- 
value converted into rent to the invested capital which produces 
the agricultural product. This differs from the ratio of surplus- 
product to total product, for the total product does not comprise 
the entire invested capital, namely, the fixed capital, which contin- 
ues to exist alongside the product. On the other hand, it covers 
the fact that on soils yielding differential rent an increasing por- 
tion of the product is transformed into an excess of surplus-product. 
The increase in price of agricultural product of the worst soil first 
creates rent and thereby the price of land. 

The rent, however, may also increase without a rise in price of 
the agricultural product. This price may remain constant, or even 
decrease. 

If the price remains constant, the rent can grow only (apart 
from monopoly prices) because, on the one hand, given the same 
amount of capital invested in the old lands, new lands of better 
quality "re cultivated, which merely suffice, however, to cover 
the increased demand, so that the regulating market-price remains 
unchanged. In this case, the pri’e of the old lands does not rise, 
but the price of the newly cultivated lands rises above that of the 
old ones. 

Or, on the other hand, the rent rises because the mass of capital 
exploiting the land increases, assuming that the relative productiv- 
ity and market-price remain the same. Although the rent thus 
remains the same compared with the invested capital, still its 
mass, for instance, may be doubled, because the capital itself has 
doubled. Since no fall in price bas orcuixed, the second investment 
of capital yields a surplus-profit just as well as the first, and it 
likewise is tran.sforraed into rent after the expiration of tbe lease. 
The mass of rent rises here, because the mass of capital producing 
a rent increases. The contention that various successive invest- 
ments of capital in the same piece of land can produce rent only 
in so far as their yield is unequal, so that a differential rent thus 
arises, is reduced to the vonlention that when two capitals of 
£1,000 each are invested in two fields of equal productivity, only 
one of them can produce a rent, although both fields belong to a 
better soil type, which produces differential rent. (The mass of 
rental, the total rent of a country, grows therefore with the mass 
of capital invested, without the price of the individual pieces of 
land, or the rate of rent, or even the mass of rent on individual 
pieces of land, necessarily increasing; the amount of rental grows in 
this case with the extension of cultivation over a wider area. This 
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may even be combined with a decrease in rent on individual hold- 
ings.) Otherwise, this contention would lead to the other, namely, 
that the investment of capital in two different pieces of land 
existing side by side follows different laws than the successive 
investment of capital in the same plot, whereas differential rent is 
derived precisely from the identity of the law in both cases.from the 
increased productiveness of capital invested either in the same field 
or in different fields. The only modification which exists here and 
is overlooked is that successive investments of capital, when ap- 
plied to different pieces of land, meet the barrier of landed property, 
which is not the case with successive investments of capital in the 
same piece of land. This accounts for the opposing tendencies by 
which the.se two different forms of investment curb each other in 
practice. No difference in capital ever appears here. If the composi- 
tion of the capital remains the same, and similarly the rate of sur- 
plus-value, the rate of profit remains unaltered, so that the mass 
of profit is doubled when the capital is doubled. In like manner 
the rate of rent remains the same under the assumed conditions. 
If a capital of £1,000 produces a rent of x, then a capital of £2,000, 
under the assumed conditions, produces a rent of 2x. But calcu- 
lated with reference to the area of land, which has remained unal- 
tered, since, according to our assumption, the doubled capital 
operates in the same field, the level of rent has also risen as a con- 
sequence of its increase in mass. The same acre which yielded a 
rent of £2, now yields £4.** 


** It is one of the merits of Rodbertus whose important >^urk on rent 
iSociale Briefe an von Kirchmann, Dritter Brief: Widerlegung dcr Ricar- 
do’sehen Lehre von der Grundrente und Begriindung einer neuen Renten- 
theorie, Berlin, 1851.— £d.] we shall discuss in Book IV (i.e., Theorien tiber 
den Mehrweri. K. Marx/F. Engels, Werke, Band 26, 2. Teil, S. 7-102, 
139-51.— £d.] to have developed this point. He commits the one error, 
however, of assuming, in the first place, that as regards capital an increase 
in profit is always expressed by an increase in capital, so that the ratio re- 
mains the same when the mass of profit increases. But this is erroneous, 
since the rate of profit may increase, given a changed composition of capital, 
even if the exploitation of labour remains the same, precisely because the 
proportional value of the constant portion of capital compared with its 
variable portion falls. Secondly, he commits the mistake of dealing with 
the ratio of money-rent to a quantitatively definite piece of land, e.g., an 
acre, as though it had been the general premise of classical economics in its 
analysis of the rise or fall of rent. This, again, is erroneous. Classical econom- 
ics always treats the rate of rent, in so far as it considers rent in its natural 
form, with reference to the product, and in so far as it considers rent as 
money-rent, with reference to the advanced capital, because these are in 
fact the rational expressions. 
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The relation of a portion of the surplus-value, of money-rent— 
for money is the independent expression of value— to the land is 
in itself absurd and irrational; for the magnitudes which are here 
measured by one another are incommensurable— a particular 
use-value, a piece of land of so many and so many square feet, on 
the one hand, and value, especially surplus-value, on the other. 
This expresses in fact nothing more than that, under the given con- 
ditions, the ownership of so many square feet of land enables the 
landowner to wrest a certain quantity of unpaid labour, which 
the capital wallowing in these square feet like a hog in potatoes 
has realised. (Written in the manuscript here in brackets, but 
crossed out, is the name “Liebig. ” 1 But prima facie the expression 
is the same as if one desired to speak of the relation of a five- 
pound note to the diameter of the earth. However, the reconcilia- 
tion of irrational forms in which certain economic relations appear 
and assert themselves in practice does not concern the active agents 
of these relations in their everyday life. And since they are accus- 
tomeil t^' move about in such relations, they find nothing strange 
therein. A comnlete contradiction offer*! not the least mystery to 
them. They feel as much at home as a fish in water among mani- 
festations which are separated rom their internal connections and 
absurd when isolated by themselves What Iltgel says with refer- 
em e to certain niatheraatical formulas applies here, that which 
seems irrational to ordinary common sense is rational, and that 
which spem.s rational to it is itself irrational.* 

When considered in connection with the land area itself, a rise 
in the mass of rent is thus expressed in the same way as a rise in 
the rate of rent, and hence the embarrassment experienced when 
the ooiiditioiis winch would explain the one case are lacking in the 
other. 

The price of land, however, may also rise even when the price 
of the agricultural product decreases. 

Ill this case, the differential rent, and with it the price of the bet- 
ter lands, may have risen, ow.ug to further differentiations Or, 
if this IS not the case, th<' price of the agricultural product may 
have fallen by virtue of greater labour productivity but in such a 
manner that the increased production more than counterbalances 
this Let us a.ssuine that one quarter cost 00 shillings. Now, if the 
same acre, with the same capital, should produce two quarters 
instead of one, and the price of one quarter should fall to 40 shil- 

* Hegel, Encyclopdihe der philosophischen \Vi<t’>en‘fchaften in Grundrisse, 
t Ted. Die LosiK. In; Werke, Band 6, Berlin, 1840. S W\ -Fd 
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lings, then two quarters would cost 80 shillings, so that the value 
of the product of the same capital invested in the same acre would 
have risen by one-third, despite the fall in price per quarter by 
one-third. How this is possible without selling the product above 
its price of production or above its value, has been developed in 
the analysis of differential rent. As a matter of fact it is possible 
only in two ways Either bad soil is excluded from competition, 
but the price of the better soil increases with the increase in differ- 
ential rent, i.e., the general improvement affects the various soil 
types differently. Or, the same price of production (and the same 
value, if absolute rent is paid) expresses itself on the worst soil 
through a larger mass of products, when labour productivity bas 
become greater. The product represents the same value as before, 
but the price of its aliquot parts has fallen, while their number 
has increased. This is impossible when the same capital has been 
employed; for in this case the same value always expresses itself 
through any portion of the product. It is possible, however, when 
additional capital has been expended for gypsum, guano, etc., 
in short, for improvements the effects of which extend over several 
years. The stipulation is that the price of an individual quarter 
falls, but not to the same extent as the number of quarters in- 
creases. 

III. These different conditions under which rent may rise, and 
with it the price of land in general, or of particular kinds of land, 
may partly compete, or partly exclude one another, and can only 
act alternately. But it follows from the foregoing that the conse- 
quence of a rise ip the price of land does not necessarily signify 
also a rise in rent, or that a rise in rent, which always brings with 
it a rise in the price of land, is not necessarily contingent upon an 
increase in the agricultural product. 


Rather than tracing to their origin the real natural causes lead- 
ing to an exhaustion of the soil, which, incidentally, were un- 
known to all economists writing on differential rent owing to the 
level of agricultural chemistry in their day, the shallow concep- 
tion was seized upon that any amount of capital cannot be invested 
in a limited area of land; as the Edinburgh Review* for instance, 
argued against Richard Jones that all of England cannot be fed 

** Conceroing the actual fall in the price of land when rent rises, see 
Passy. 

* Tome LIV, August-December 1831, pp. 94-95.— 
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through the cultivation of Soho Square. If this be considered a 
special disadvantage of agriculture, precisely the opposite is true 
It is possible to invest capital here successively with fruitful re- 
sults, because the soil itself serves as an instrument of production, 
which is not the case with a factory, or holds only to a limited 
extent, since it serves only as a foundation, as a place and a space 
providing a basis of operations. It is true that, compared with 
scattered handicrafts, large-scale industry may concentrate much 
production in a small area. Nevertheless a definite amount of 
space is always required at any given level of pr jductivity, and the 
copstruction of tall buildings also aas its practical limitations. 
Beyond this any expansion of production also demands an exten- 
sion of land area. The iixed capital invested in machinery, elc., 
does not improve through use, but on the contrary, wears out. New 
inventions may indeed permit some improvement in this respect, 
but with any given development in producti^'e power, machines 
will always deteriorate. If productivity is rapidly developed, all 
of the old rr.'ichinery must be replaced by the more advantageous; 
in other words, it is lost. The soil, however, if properly treated, 
improves all the time. The adva.itage of the soil, permitting 
succe.ssive investments of capital to bring gains without loss of 
previous investmep»s, implies the possibility of differences in 
yield from these successive investineuls of capital. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

GENESIS OF CAPITALIST GROUND-RENT 
I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

We must clarify in our minds wherein lies the real difficulty in 
analysing ground-rent from the viewpoint of modern economics, 
as the theoretical expression of the capitalist mode of production. 
Even many of the more modern writers have not as yet grasped 
this, as evidenced hy each renewed attempt to “newly" explain 
ground-rent. The novelty almost invariably consists in a relapse 
into long out-of-date views. The difficulty is not to explain the 
surplus-product produced by agricultural capital and its corre- 
sponding surplus-value in general. This question is solved in the 
analysis of the surplus-value produced by all productive capital, 
in whatever sphere it may be invested. The difficulty consists 
rather in showing the source of the excess of surplus-value paid 
the landlord by capital invested in land in the form of rent, after 
equalisation of the surplus-value to the average profit among the 
various capitals, after the various capitals have shared in the total 
surplus-value produced by the social capital in all spheres of 
production in proportion to their relative size; in other words, 
the source subsequent to this equalisation and the apparently 
already completed distribution of all surplus-value which, in 
general, is to be distributed. Quite apart from the practical mo- 
tives. which prodded modern economists as spoke.smcn of industrial 
capital against landed property to investigate this question — 
motives which we shall point out more clearly in the chapter on 
history of ground-rent— the question was of paramount interest 
to them as theorists. To admit that the appearance of rent for 
capital invested in agriculture is due to some particular effect 
produced by the sphere of investment itself, due to singular quali- 
ties of the earth’s erhst itself, is tantamount to giving up the 
conception of value as such, thus tantamount to abandoning all 
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attempts at a scientific understanding of this field. Even the sim- 
ple observation that rent is paid out of the price of agricultural 
produce— which takes place even where rent is paid in kind if 
the farmer is to recover his price of production— showed the ab- 
surdity of attempting to explain the excess of this price over the 
ordinary price of production; in other words, to explain the rela- 
tive dearness of agricultural products on the basis of the excess of 
natural productivity of agricultural production over the produc- 
tivity of other lines of production. For the reverse is true: the 
more productive labour is, the cheaper is every aliquot part uf 
its product, because so much greater is the mass of use-values 
incorporating the same quantity of labour, i.e., the same value. 

The whole difficulty in analysing rent, therefore, consists in 
explaining the excess of agricultural profit over the average profit, 
not the surplus-value, but the excess of surplus-value characteris- 
tic of this sphere of production; in other words, not the “net prod- 
uct”, but the excess of this net product over the net product of 
other branches of industry. The average profit itself is a product 
formed under verv definite historical production relations by the 
movement of social processes, a t roduct which, as we have seen, 
requires very complex adjustment. To be able to speak at all of a 
surplus over the average profit, this average profit itself mu.st al- 
ready be established as a standard and as a regulator of produc- 
tion in general as is the case under capitalist production. For 
this reason there can be no talk of rent in the modern sense, a rent 
consisting of a surplus over the average profit, i.e., over and 
above the proportional share of each individual capital in the 
surplus-value produced by the total social capital, in social for- 
mations where it is not capital which performs the function of 
enforcing ail surplus-labour and appropriating directly all sur- 
plus-value. And where therefore capital has not yet completely, 
or only sporadically, brought social labour under its control. 
It reflects naivete, e.g., of a person like Passy (see below), when 
he speaks of rent in primitive society as a surplus over profit* — 
a historically defined social form of surplus-value, but which, 
according to Passy, might almost as well exist without any society. 

For the older economists, who in general merely begin analys- 
ing the capitalist mode of production, still undeveloped in their 
day, the analysis of rent offers either no difficulty at all, or only 
a difficulty of a completely different kind. Petty, Canlillon. and 

* Passy, Rente du »ol. In: Dictionnaire de l’4conomic politique, Tome 
II. Pans, 1854, p. 511.— 
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in general those writers who are closer to feudal times, assume 
ground-rent to he the normal form of surplus-value in general,* 
whereas profit to them is still amorphously combined with wages, 
or at best appears to be a portion of surplus-value extorted by 
the capitalist from the landlord. These writers thus take as their 
point of departure a situation where, in the first place, the agri- 
cultural population still constitutes the overwhelming majority 
of the nation, ^and, secondly, the landlord still appears as the 
person appropriating at first hand the surplus-labour of the direct 
producers by virtue of his monopoly of landed property, where 
landed property, therefore, still appears as the main condition 
of production. For these writers the question could not yet be 
posed, which, inversely, seeks to investigate from the viewpoint 
of capitalist production how landed property manages to wrest 
back again from capital a portion of the surplus-value produced 
by it (that is, filched by it from the direct producers) and already 
appropriated directly. 

The physiocrats are troubled by difficulties of another nature. 
As the actually first systematic spokesmen of capital, they attempt 
to analyse the nature of surplus-value in general. For them, this 
analysis coincides with the analysis of rent, the only form of sur- 
plus-value which they recognise. Therefore, they consider rent- 
yielding, or agricultural, capital to be the only capital producing 
surplus-value, and the agricultural labour set in motion by it, the 
only labour producing surplus-value, which from a capitalist 
viewpoint is quite properly considered the only productive labour. 
They are quite right in considering the creation of surplus-value 
as decisive. Apart from other merits to be set forth in Book IV, 
they deserve credit primarily for going back from merchant's 
capital, which functions solely in the sphere of circulation, to 
productive capital, in opposition to the mercantile system, which, 
with its crude realism, constitutes the actual vulgar economy of 
that period, pushing into the background in favour of its own 
practical interests the beginnings of scientific analysis made by 
Petty and bis successors. In this critique of the mercantile system, 
incidentally, only its conceptions of capital and surplus-value 
are dealt with. It has already been indicated previously that the 
monetary system correctly proclaims production for the world - 
market and the transformation of the output into commodities, 

• (Petty) A Treatise of Taxes and Contributions, London, 16G7, 
pp. 23-24; (Richard. Cantillon] Essat sur la nature du commerce en gineral, 
Amsterdam, 1756.— '£d. 
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and thus into money, as the prerequisite and condition of capi- 
talist production. In this system’s further development into the 
mercantile system, it is no longer the transformation of commod- 
ity-value into money, but the creation of surplus-value which is 
decisive— but from the meaningless viewpoint of the circulation 
sphere and, at the same time, in such manner that this surplus- 
value is represented as surplus money, as the balance of trade sur- 
plus. At the same time, however, the characteristic feature of 
the interested merchants and manufacturers of that period, which 
is in keeping with the stage of capitalist development represented 
by them, is that the transformation of feudal agricultural societies 
into industrial ones and the corresponding industrial struggle of 
nations on the world-market depends on an accelerated develop- 
ment of capital, which is not to be arrived at along the so-called 
natural path, but rather by means of coercive measures. It makes 
a tremendous difference whether natioual capital is gradually 
and slowly transformed into industrial capital, or whether this 
developiP'jii* is accelerated by means of a tax which they impose 
through protective duties mainly upon landowners, middle and 
small peasants, and handicraftsiuen, by way of accelerated ex- 
propriation of the independent direct producers, and through the 
violently accelerated accumulation and concentration of capital, 
in short by moans of the accelerated establishment of conditions 
of capitalist production. It simultaneously makes an enormous 
difference in the capitalist and industrial exploitation of the 
natural national productive power. Hence the national character 
of the mercantile system is not merely a phrase on the lips 
of its spokesmen. Under the pretext of concern solely for the 
wealth of the nation and the resources of the state, they, in fact, 
pronounce the interests of the capitalist class and the amassing 
of riches in general to be the ultimate aim of the state, and thus 
proclaim bourgeois society in place of the old divine state. But 
at the same time they are consciously aware that the develop- 
ment of the interests of capital and of the capitalist class, of cap- 
italist production, forms the foundation of national power and 
national ascendancy in modern society. 

The physiocrats, furthermore, are correct in stating that in fact 
all production of surplus-value, and thus all development of 
capital, has for its natural basis the productiveness of agricul- 
tural labour. If man were not capable of producing in one 
working-day more means of subsistence, which signifies in the 
strictest sense more agricultural products than every labourer needs 
for his own reproduction, if the daily expenditure of his entire 
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labour-power sufficed merely to produce the means of subsistence 
indispensable for his own individual requirements, then one could 
not speak at all either of surplus-product or surplus-value. An 
agricultural labour productivity exceeding the individual require- 
ments of the labourer is the basis of all societies, and is above all 
the basis of capitalist production, which disengages a constantly 
increasing portion of society from the production of basic food- 
stuffs and transforms them into "free heads,” as Steuart* has it, 
making them available for exploitation in other spheres. 

But what can be said of more recent writers on economics, such 
as Daire, Passy, etc., who parrot the most primitive conceptions 
concerning the natural conditions of surplus-labour and thereby 
surplus-value in general, in the twilight of classical economy, 
indeed on its very death-bed, and who imagine that they are thus 
propounding something new and striking on ground-rent** long 
after this ground-rent has been investigated as a special form and 
become a specific portion of surplus-value? It is particularly char- 
acteristic of vulgar economy that it echoes what was new, origi- 
nal, profound and justified during a specific outgrown stage of 
development, in a period when it has turned platitudinous, 
stale, and false. It thus confesses its complete ignorance of the 
problems which concerned classical economy. It confounds them 
with questions that could only have been posed on a lower level 
of development of bourgeois society. The same bolds true of 
its incessant and self-complacent rumination of the physiocratic 
phrases concerning free trade. These phrases have long since 
lost all theoretical interest, no matter how much they may en- 
gage the practical attention of this or that state. 

In natural economy proper, when no part of the agricultural 
product, or but a very insignificant portion, enters into the process 
of circulation, and then only a relatively small portion of that 
part of the product which represents the landlord’s revenue, as, 
e.g., in many Roman latifundia, or upon the villas of Charle- 
magne, or more or less during the entire Middle Ages (see Vin^ard, 
Histoire du travail), the product and surplus-product of the large 
estates consists by no means purely of products of agricultural 
labour. It encompasses equally well the products of industrial 
labour. Domestic handicrafts and manufacturing labour, as sec- 

• J. Steuart, iln/iiTUIrF into the PrtneipUe of Political Economy, Vol. It 
Dublin, 1770, p. 396.— Ed. ,, ^ 

•• Daire, Introduction. In: Pkyetoerate, 1. Teil, Paris, 1846; 

Rente du eol. In: Dictionnaire de I'wonomie politique. Tome II, Paris, 1854, 
p. 5ii. -Ed. 
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ondary occupations of agriculture, which forms the basis, are the 
prerequisite of that mode of production upon which natural econ- 
omy rests — in European antiquity and the Middle Ages as well 
as in the present-day Indian community, in which the traditional 
organisation has not yet been destroyed. The capitalist mode of 
production completely abolishes this relationship; a process which 
may be studied on a large scale particularly in England during 
the last third of the 18th century. Thinkers like Hcrrenschwand, 
who had grown up in more or less semi-feudal societies, still 
consider, e.g., as late as the close of the 18th century, this sepa- 
raj^ion of manufacture from agriculture as a foolhardy social 
adventure, as an unthinkably risky mode of existence. And even 
in the agricultural economies of antiquity showing the greatest 
analogy to capitalist agriculture, namely Carthage and Rome, 
the similarity to a plantation economy is greater than to a form 
corresponding to the really capitalist mode of exploitation.*** 
A formal analogy, which, simultaneously, however, turns out 
to be completely illusory in all essential points to a person fa- 
miliar with the capitalist mode of production, who does not, 
like Herr Mommsen,** discover a capitalist mode of production 
in every monetary economy, is not to be found at all in conti- 
nental Italy during antiquity, but at best only in Sicily, since 
this island served Home as an agricultural tributary so ihat its 
agriculture was aimed chiefly at export. Farmers in the modem 
sense existed there. 

An erroneous conception of the nature of rent is based upon *he 
fact that rent in kind, partly as tithes to the church and partly as 
a curiosity perpetuated by long-establisbed contracts, has been 
dragged over into modem times from the natural economy of the 
Middle Ages, completely in contradiction to the conditions of the 
capitalist mode of production. It thereby creates the impression 


**” Adam Smith emphasises how, 'U his time (and this applies also to 
the plantations in tropical and subtropical countries in our own day), rent 
and profit were not yet divorced from one another (Smith, An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Aberdeen, London, 
1848, p. AA.—Ed. ], for the landlord was simultaneously a capitalist, just as 
Cato, for instance, was on his jstates. But this separation is precisely the 
prerequisite for the capitalist mode of production, to whose conception the 
oams of slavery moreover stands in direct contradiction. 

*■ Herr Mommsen, in his “Roman History,” by no means uses the term 
capitalist in the sense employed by modem economics and modem society, 
but rather in the manner of popular conception, such as still continues to 
thrive, though not in England or America, but nevertheless on the Euro- 
pean continent, as an ancient tradition reflecting bygone conditions. 
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that rent does not arise from the price of the agricultural product, 
but from its mass, thus not from social conditions, but from the 
earth. We have previously shown that although surplus-value is 
manifested in a surplus-product the converse does not hold that a 
surplus-product, representing a mere increase in the mass of prod- 
uct, constitutes surplus-value. It may represent a minus quantity 
in value. Otherwise the cotton industry of 1860, compared with 
that of 1840, would show an enormous surplus-value, whereas on 
the contrary the price of the yarn has fallen. Rent may increase 
enormously as a result of a succession of crop failures, because the 
price of grain rises, although this surplus-value appears as an ab- 
solutely decreasing mass of dearer wheat. Conversely, the rent may 
fall in consequence of a succession of bountiful years, because the 
price falls, although the reduced rent appears as a greater mass of 
cheaper wheat. As regards rent in kind, it should be noted now 
that, in the first place, it is a mere tradition carried over from 
an obsolete mode of production and managing to prolong its 
existence as a survival. Its contradiction to the capitalist mode 
of production is shown by its disappearance of itself from pri- 
vate contracts, and its being forcibly shaken off as an anachro- 
nism, wherever legislation was able to inteivene as in the case 
of church tithes in England. Secondly, however, where rent in 
kind persisted on the basis of capitalist production, it was no 
more, and could be no more, than an expression of money-rent 
in medieval garb. Wheat, for instance, is quoted at 40 shillings 
per quarter. Qpe portion of this wheat must replace the wages 
contained therein, and must be sold to become available for 
renewed expenditure. Another portion must be sold to pay its 
proportionate share of taxes. Seed and even a portion of fertilis- 
er enter as commodities into the process of reproduction, wherever 
the capitalist mode of production and with it division of social 
labour are developed, i.e., they must be purchased for replace- 
ment purposes; and therefore another portion of this quarter must 
be sold to obtain money for this. In so far as they need not be 
bought as actual commodities, but are taken out of the product 
itself in kind, in order to enter into its reproduction anew as 
conditions of production — as occurs not only in agriculture, but 
in many other lines of production producing constant capital — 
they figure in the books as money of account and are deducted as 
elements of the cost-price. The wear and tear of machinery, and 
of fixed capital in general, must be made good in money. And 
finally comes profit, which is calculated on this sum, expressed 
as costs either in actual money or in money of account. This 
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profit is represented by a definite portion of the gross product, 
which is determined by its price. And the excess portion which 
then remains forms rent. If the rent in kind stipulated hy con- 
tract is greater than this remainder determined by the price, then 
it does not constitute rent, but a deduction from profit. Owing 
to this possibility alone, rent in kind is an obsolete form, in so 
far as it does not reflect the price of the product, but may be 
greater or smaller than the real rent, and thus may comprise 
not only a deduction from profit, but also from those elements 
required for capital replacement. In fact, this rent in kind, so 
far as it is rent not merely in name but also in essence, is exclu- 
sivlgly determined by the excess of the price of the product over 
its price of production. Only it presupposes that this variable 
is a constant magnitude. But it is such a comforting reflection that 
the product in kind should suffice, first, to maintain the labourer 
secondly, to leave the capitalist tenant farmer more food than he 
needs, and finally, that the remainder should constitute the nat- 
ural rent. Quite like a manufacturer producing 200,000 yards of 
cotton goods. These yards of goods not only suffice to clothe his 
labourers; to clothe his wife, all his offspring and him.self abun- 
dantly; but also leave over enough cotton for sale, in addition to 
paying an enormous rent in terms of cotton goods. It is all so 
simple! Deduct the price of production from 200,000 yards of 
cotton goods, and a surplus of cotton goods must remain for rent. 
But it is indeed a naive conception to deduct the price of pro- 
duction of, say, £10,000 from 200,000 yards of cotton goods, with- 
out knowing the selling price, to deduct money from cotton goods, 
to deduct an exchange-value from a use-value as such, and thus 
to determine the surplus of yards of cotton goods over pounds 
sterling. It is worse than squaring the circle, which is at least 
based upon the conception that there is a limit at which straight 
lines and curves imperceptibly flow together. But such is the 
prescription of M. Passy. Deduct money from cotton goods, 
before the cotton goods have been converted into money, either in 
one’s mind or in reality! What remains is the rent, which, however, 
is to be grasped naturaliter (see, for instance, Karl Arnd*) 
and not by deviltries of sophistry. The entire restoration of rent 
in kind is finally reduced to this foolishness, the deduction of 
the price of production from so many and so many bushels of wheat, 
and the subtraction of a sum of money from a cubic measure. 


• K. Ared, Die naturgemaue Volksipirtuhaft, gegen&ber dem Monopolien- 
geiste uiid dem Communismue, Hanau, 1845, S. 461-62. — 
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II. LABOUR RENT 

If we consider ground-rent in its simplest form, that of labour 
rent, where the direct producer, using instruments of labour (plough, 
cattle, etc.) which actually or legally belong to him, cultivates 
soil actually owned by him during part of the week, and works 
during the remaining days upon the estate of the feudal lord with- 
out any compensation from the feudal lord, the situation here is 
still quite clear, for in this case rent and surplus-value are identi- 
cal. Rent, not profit, is the form here through which unpaid 
surplus-labour expresses itself. To what extent the labourer (a self- 
sustaining serf) can secure in this case a surplus above his indis- 
pensable necessities of life, i.e., a surplus above that which we 
would call wages under the capitalist mode of production, de- 
pends, other circumstances remaining unchanged, upon the pro- 
portion in which his labour-time is divided into labour-time for 
himself and enforced labour-time for his feudal lord. This sur- 
plus above the indispensable requirements of life, the germ of 
what appears as profit under the capitalist mode of production, 
is therefore wholly determined by the amount of ground-rent, 
which in this case is not only directly unpaid surplus-labour, 
but also appears as such. It is unpaid surplus-labour for the 
“owner” of the means of production, which here coincide with 
the land, and so far as they differ from it, are mere accessories 
to it. That the product of the serf must here suffice to reproduce 
his conditions of labour, in addition to his subsistence, is a cir- 
cumstance which remains the same under all modes of produc- 
tion. For it is not the result of their specific form, but a natural 
requisite of all continuous and reproductive labour in general, 
of any continuing production, which is always simultaneously 
reproduction, i.e., including reproduction of its own operating 
conditions. It is furthermore evident that in all forms in which 
the direct labourer remains the “possessor” of the means of pro- 
duction and labour conditions necessary for the production of 
his own means of subsistence, the property relationship must 
simultaneously appear as a direct relation of lordship and ser- 
vitude, so that the direct producer is not free; a lack of freedom 
which may be reduced from serfdom with enforced labour to a 
mere tributary relationship. The direct producer, according to 
our assumption, is to be found here in possession of his own means 
of production, the necessary material labour conditions required 
for the realisation of his labour and the production of his means 
of subsistence. He conducts his agricultural activity and the rural 
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borne industries connected with it independently. This independ- 
ence is not undermined by the circumstance that the small 
peasants may form among themselves a more or less natural 
production community, as they do in India, since it is here merely 
a question of independence from the nominal lord of the manor. 
Under such conditions the surplus-labour for the nominal owner 
of the land can only be extorted from them by other than eco- 
nomic pressure, whatever the form assumed may be.** This differs 
from slave or plantation economy in that the slave works under 
alien conditions of production and not independently. Thus, 
conditions of personal dependence are requisite, a lack of personal 
ifreedom, no matter to what extent, and being tied to the soil 
as its accessory, bondage in the true sense of the word. Should 
the direct producers not he confronted by a private landowner, 
but rather, as in Asia, under direct subordination to a state which 
stands over them as their landlord and simultaneously as sover- 
eign, then rent and taxes coincide, or rather, there exists no tax 
which differs from this form of ground-rent. Under such circum- 
stances, there need exist no stronger political or economic pres- 
sure than that common to all c^ubjection to that state. The state 
is then the supreme lord. Sovereignty here consists in the owner- 
ship of land concentrated on a national scale. But, on the other 
hand, no private ownership of land exists, although there is both 
private and common possession and use of land. 

The specific economic form, in which unpaid surplus-labour is 
pumped out of direct producers, determines the relationship of 
rulers and ruled, as it grows directly out of production itself and, 
in turn, reacts upon it as a determining element. Upon this, how- 
ever, is founded the entire formation of the economic community 
which grows up out of the production relations themselves, thereby 
simultaneously its specific political form. It is always the direct 
relationship of the owners of the conditions of production to the 
direct producers — a relation always naturally corresponding to 
a definite stage in the development of the methods of labour and 
thereby its social productivity — which reveals the innermost 
secret, the hidden basis of the entire social structure, and with it 
the political form of the relation of sovereignty and dependence, 
in short, the corresponding specific form of the state. This does not 

** Following the conquest of a country, the immediate aim of a conquer- 
or was also to convert its people to his own use. Cf. Linguet [Theorie des 
loix civlUs, ou Principes fm^mentaux de la societe. Tomes I-Ht, Londrea, 
1767. — Ed.]. See also Moser [OmabrSklache GftclUehte, 1. Theil, Berlin 
und Stettin, S. 178.— £d.]. 


26* 
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prevent the same economic basis — the same from the standpoint 
of its main conditions — due to innumerable different empirical 
circumstances, natural environment, racial relations, external 
historical influences, etc., from showing infinite variations and 
gradations in appearance, which can be ascertained only by anal- 
ysis of the empirically given circumstances. 

So much is evident with respect to labour rent, the simplest and 
most primitive form of rent: Rent is here the primeval form of 
surplus-labour and coincides with it. But this identity of sur- 
plus-value with unpaid labour of others need not be analysed here, 
because it still exists in its visible, palpable form, since the labour 
of the direct producer for himself is still separated in space and 
time from his labour for the landlord, and the latter appears 
directly in the brutal form of enforced labour for a third person. 
In the same way the “attribute ” possessed by the soil to produce 
rent is here reduced to a tangibly open secret, for the disposition to 
furnish rent here also includes human labour-power bound to the 
soil, and the property relation which compels the owner of labour- 
power to drive it on and activate it beyond such measure as is 
required to satisfy his own indispensable needs. Rent consists 
directly in the appropriation of this surplus expenditure of labour- 
power by the landlord; for the direct producer pays him no addi- 
tional rent. Here, where surplus-value and rent are not only 
identical but where surplus-value has the tangible form of sur- 
plus-labour, the natural conditions or limits of rent, being those 
of surplus-value in general, are plainly clear. The direct producer 
must 1) possess enough labour-power, and 2) the natural conditions 
of his labour, above all the soil cultivated by him, must be pro- 
ductive enough, in a word, the natural productivity of his labour 
must be big enough to give him the possibility of retaining some 
surplus-labour over and above that required for the satisfaction 
of his own indispensable needs. It is not this possibility which 
creates the rent, but rather compulsion which turns this possi- 
bility into reality. But the possibility itself is conditioned by 
subjective and objective natural circumstances. And here too lies 
nothing at all mysterious. Should labour-power be minute, and 
the natural conditions of labour scanty, then the surplus-labour 
is small, but in such a case so are the wants of the producers on 
the one hand and the relative number of exploiters of surplus- 
labour on the other, and finally so is the surplus-product, whereby 
this barely jMoductive surplus-labour is realised for those few 
exploiting landowners. 

Finally, labour rent in itself implies that, aU other circumstances 
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remaining equal, it will depend wholly upon the felative amount 
of surplus-labour, or enforced labour, to what extent the direct 
producer shall be enabled to improve his own condition, to acquire 
wealth, to produce an excess over and above his indispmisable 
means of subsistence, or, if we wish to anticipate the capitalist 
mode of expression, whether he shall be able to produce a profit 
for himself, and how much of a profit, i.e., an excess over his 
wages which have been produced by himself. Rent here is the nor- 
mal, all-absorbing, so to say legitimate form of surplus-labour, 
and far from being excess over profit, which means in this case 
being above any other excess over wages, it is rather that the 
amount of such profit, and even its very existence, depends, other 
circumstances being equal, upon the amount of rent, i.e., the 
enforced surplus-labour to be surrendered to the landowners. 

Since the direct producer is not the owner, but only a possessor, 
and since all his surplus-labour de jure actually belongs to the 
landlord, some historians have expressed astonishment that it 
should b< all possible for those subject to enforced labour, or 
serfs, to acquire any independent property, or relatively speaking, 
wealth, under suchcircumstance:-. However, it is evident that tra- 
dition must play a dominant role in the primitive and undevel- 
oped circumstances on which these social production relations 
and the corresponding mode of production are based. It is fur- 
thermore clear that here as always it is in the interest of the ruling 
section of society to sanction the existing order as law and to 
legally establish its limits given through usage and tradition. 
Apart from all else, this, by the way, comes about of itself as 
soon as the constant reproduction of the basis of the existing 
order and its fundamental relations assumes a regulated and 
orderly form in the course of time. And such regulation and ordm 
are themselves indispensable elements of any mode of produc- 
tion, if it is to assume social stability and indepmidence from 
mere chance and arbitrariness. These are precisely the form of 
its social stability and therefore its relative freedom from mere 
arbitrariness and mere chance. Under backward conditions of 
the production process as well as the corresponding social rela- 
tions, it achieves this form by mere repetition of Uieir very re- 
production. If this has continued on for some time, it entrenches 
itself as custom and tradition and is finally sanctioned as an 
explicit law. However, since the form of this surplns-labonr, 
enforced labour, is based upon the imperfect devdopment <rf 
all social productive powers and the crudeness of the methods 
of labour itself, it will naturally absorb a relatively much 
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smaller portion of the direct producer 'e total labour than under 
develop^ modes of production, particularly the capitalist mode 
of production. Take it, for instance, that the enforced labour 
for the landlord originally amounted to two days per week. These 
two days of enforced labour per week are thereby ued, are a con- 
stant magnitude, legally regulated by prescriptive or written law. 
But the productivity of the remaining days of the week, which are 
at the disposal of the direct producer himself, is a variable mag- 
nitude, wnidi must develop in the course of his experience, just 
as the new wants he acquires, and just as the expansion of the 
market for his product and the increasing assurance with which 
he disposes of this portion of his labour-power will spur him on to 
a greater exertion of his labour-power, whereby it diould not be 
forgotten that the employment of his labour-power is by no 
means cmifined to agrii^ture, but includes rural home industry. 
The possibility is here presented for definite economic develop- 
ment taking place, depending, of course, upon favourable cir- 
cumstances, inborn racial characteristics, etc. 

m. RENT IN KIND 

The transformation of labour ront into rent in kind changes 
nothing from the economic standpoint in the nature of ground- 
rent. The latter consists, in the forms considered here, in that rent 
is the Side prevailing and normal form of surplus-value, or sur- 
plus-labour. This is further expressed in the fact that it is the only 
sundus-labonr, ‘or the only surplus-product, which the direct pro- 
ducer, who is in potmstlon of Uie labour conditions needed for his 
own reproduction, must give up to the owner of the land , which in 
this situation is Ae all-embracing condition of labour. And , fur- 
thermore, that land is the only condition of labour which con- 
fronts the direct producer as alien property, independent of him, 
and personified by the landlord. To whatever extent rent in kind 
is the prevailing and dominant form of ground-rent, it is further- 
more always more or less accompanied by survivals of the earlier 
form, i.e., of rent paid directly in labour, corv6e-labour, no matter 
wh^her the landlord be a private person or the state. Rent in 
kind presupposes a higher stage of civilisation for the direct 
producw, i.e., a higher level of development of his labour and of 
society in general. And it is distinct from the preceding form in 
that surplus-labour needs no longer be performed in its natural 
form, thus no lopger under the direct supervision and compulsion 
of the landlord or his representatives: the direct producer is driven 





rather by force of circumstances than by direct coercion, throng 
legal enactment rather than the whip, to perform it on his own 
responsibility. Surplus-production, in the sense of production 
beyond the indispensable needs of Uie direct producer, and within 
the field of production actually belonging to him, up<m the land 
exploited by himself instead of, as earlier, upon the nearby lord's 
estate beyond his own land, has already become a self-understood 
rule here. In this relation the direct producer more or less disposes 
of his entire labour-time, although, as previously, a part of this 
labour-time, at first practically the entire surplus portion of it, 
belongs to the landlord without compensation; except that the 
landlord no longer directly receives this surplus-labour in its 
natural form, but rather in the products’ natural form in which 
it is realised. The burdensome, and according to the way in which 
enforced labour is regulated, more or less disturbing interruption 
by work for the landlord (see Buch I, Kap. VllI, 2)* ( “Manufac- 
turer and Boyard”) stops wherever rent in kind appears in pure 
form, c: Sl least it is rMuced to a few short intervads during the 
year, when a ( (•ntinualion of some corvee-labour side by side 
with rent in kind takes place The labour of the producer for 
himself and his labour for the landlord are no longer palpably 
separated by tim* and space. This rent in kind, in its pure form, 
while it may drag fragments along into more highly developed 
modes of production and production relations, still presupposes 
for its existence a natural economy, i.e., that the conditions 
of the economy are either wholly or for the overwhelming part 
produce<l by the economy itself, directly replaced and reproduced 
out of its gross product. It furthermore presupposes the combina- 
tion of rural home industry with agriculture. 'The surplus-product, 
which forms the rent, is the product of this combined agricultural 
and industrial family labour, no matter whether rent in kind 
contains more or less of the industrial product, as is often the 
case in the Middle Ages, or whether it is paid only in the form 
of actual products of the land. In this form of rent it is by no 
means necessary for rent in kind, which represents the surplus- 
labour, to fully exhaust the entire surplus-labour of the rural 
family. Compared with labour rent, the producer rather has more 
room for action to gain time for surplus-labour whose product 
shall belong to himself, as well as the product of his labour which 
satisfies his indispensable needs. Similarly, this form will give 


* English edition: Ch. X, 2. — Ed. 
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rise to greater difTerences in the economic position of the individ- 
ual direct producers. At least the possibility for such a differen- 
tiation exists, and the possibility for the direct producer to have 
in turn acquired the means to exploit other labourers directly. 
This, however, does not concern us here, since we are dealing 
with mt in kind in its pure form; just as in general we cannot 
enter into the endless variety of combinations wherein the vari- 
ous forms of rent may be united, adulterated and amalgamated. 
The form of rent in kind, by being bound to a definite type of 
product and production itself and through its indispensable com- 
bination of agriculture and domestic industry, through its almost 
complete seirsufficiency whereby the peasant family supports 
itself throu^ its independence from the market and the movement 
of production and history of that section of society lying outside 
of its sphere, in short owing to the character of natural economy 
in general, this form is quite adapted to furnishing the basis 
for stationary social conditions as we .see, e.g.. in Asia. Here, 
as in the earlier form of labour rent, ground-rent is the normal 
form of surplus-value, and thus of surplus-labour, i.e., of the 
entire excess labour which the direct producer mu.st perform 
gratis, hence actually under compulsion although this compul- 
sion no longer confronts him in the old brutal form- for the bene- 
fit of the owner of his essential condition of labour, the land. 
The profit, if by erroneously anticipating we may thus call that 
portion of the direct producer’s labour excess over his necessary 
labour, which he retains for himself, has so little to do with deter- 
mining rent in'kind, that this profit, on the contrary, grows up 
behind the back of rent and finds its natural limit in the '-ire 
of rent in kind. The latter may assume dimensions which seriou''ly 
imperil reproduction of the conditions of labour, the mean'^ of 
production themselves, rendering the expansion of production 
more or less impossible and reducing the direct producers to the 
physical minimum of means of subsistence. This is particularly 
the case, when this form is met with and exploited by a con(|uer- 
ing commercial nation, e.g., the English in India. 

IV. MONEY- RKNT 

By money-rent— as distinct from industrial and commercial 
ground-rent based upon the capitalist mode of production, which 
is but an excess over average profit — we here mean the ground- 
rent which arises from a mere change in form of rent in kind, just 
as the latter in turn is but a modification of labour rent. The direct 
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producer here turns over instead of the product, its price to the 
landlord (who may be either the state or a private individual). 
An excess of products in their natural form no longer suffices; 
it must be converted from its natural form into money-form. 
Although the direct producer still continues to produce at least 
the greater part of his means of subsistence himself, a certain por- 
tion of this product must now be converted into commodities, 
must be produced as commodities. The character of the entire 
mode of production is thus more or less changed. It loses its in- 
dependence, its detachment from social connection. The ratio 
of cost of production, which now comprises greater or lesser ex- 
penditures of money, becomes decisive; at any rate, the excess 
of that portion of gross product to be converted into money over 
that portion which must serve, on the one hand, as means of 
reproduction again, and, on the other, as means of direct sub- 
sistence, assumes a determining role. However, the basis of this 
type of rent, although approaching its dissolution, remains the 
same ao tL«t of rent in kind, which constitutes its point of de- 
parture. The diiect producer as before is still possessor of the 
land, either through inheritance or some other traditional right, 
and must perform for his lord, as owner of his most essential 
condition of proiuction, excess corvee-labour, that is, unpaid 
labour for which no equivalent is returned, in the form of a 
surplus-product transformed into money. Ownership of the 
conditions of labour as distinct from land, such as agricultural 
implements and other goods and chattels, is transformed into the 
property of the direct producer even under the earlier forms of 
rent, first in fact, and then also legally, and even more so is this 
the precondition for the form of money-rent. The transformation of 
rent in kind into money-rent, taking place first sporadically and 
then on a more or less national scale, presupposes a considerable 
development of commerce, of urban industry, of commodity- 
production in general, and thereby of money circulation. It 
furthermore assumes a market-price for products, and that they 
be sold at prices roughly approximating their values, which 
need not at all be the case under earlier forms. In Eastern Europe 
we may still partly obse'we this transformation taking place 
under our very eyes. How unfeasible it can be without a certain 
development of social labour productivity is proved by various 
unsuccessful attempts to carry it through under the Roman Em- 
pire, and by relapses into rent in kind after seeking to convert 
at least the state tax portion of this rent into money-rent. 
The same transitional difficulties are evidenced, e.g., in pre- 
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revolutionary France, when money-rent was combined with and 
adulterated by, survivals of its earlier forms. 

Money-rent, as a transmuted form of rent in kind, and in anti- 
thesis to it, is, nevertheless, the final form, and simultaneously the 
form of dissolution of the type of ground-rent which we have 
heretofore considered, namely ground -rent as the normal form of 
surplus-value and of the unpaid surplus-labour to be performed 
for the owner of the conditions of production. In its pure form, 
this rent, like labour rent and rent in kind, represents no excess 
over profit. It absorbs the profit, as it is understood. In so far 
as profit arises beside it practically as a separate portion of excess 
labour, money-rent like rent in its earlier forms still constitutes 
the normal limit of such embryonic profit, which can only develop in 
relation to the possibilities of exploitation, be it of one’s own 
excess labour or that of another, which remains after the perform- 
ance of the surplus-labour represented by money-rent. Should 
any profit actually arise along with this rent, then this profit 
does not constitute the limit of rent, but rather conversely, the 
rent is the limit of the profit. However, as already indicated, 
money-rent is simultaneously the form of dissolution of the 
ground-rent considered thus far, coinciding prima facie with 
surplus-value and surplus-labour, i.e., ground-rent as the normal 
and dominant form of surplus-value. 

In its further development money-rent must lead — aside from 
all intermediate forms, e.g., the small peasant tenant farmer — 
either to the transformation of land into peasants’ freehold, or 
tu the form corresponding to the capitalist mode of production, 
that is, to rent paid by the capitalist tenant farmer. 

With money-rent prevailing, the traditional and customary 
legal relationship between landlord and subjects who possess and 
cultivate a part of the land, is necessarily turned into a pure 
money relationship fixed contractually in accordance with the 
rules of positive law. The possessor engaged in cultivation thus 
becomes virtually a mere tenant. ’This transformation serves on 
the one hand, provided other general production relations per- 
mit, to expropriate more and more the old peasant possessors 
and to substitute capitalist tenants in their stead. On the other 
hand, it leads to the former possessor buying himself free from 
his rent obligation and to his transformation into an independent 
peasant with complete owneidiip of the land he tills. The trans- 
formation of rent in kind into money-rent is furthermore not 
only inevitably -accompanied, but even anticipated, by the for- 
mation of a class of propertyless day-labourers, who hire them- 
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selves out for money. During their genesis, yrhen this new class 
appears but sporadically, the custom necessarily develops among 
the more prosperous peasants subject to rent payments of exploit- 
ing agricultural wage-labourers for their own account, much as 
in feudal times, when the more well-to-do peasant serfs them- 
selves also held serfs. In this way, they gradually acquire the 
possibility of accumulating a certain amount of wealth and 
themselves becoming transformed into future capitalists. The old 
self-employed possessors of land themselves thus give rise to 
a nursery school for capitalist tenants, whose development is 
conditioned by the general development of capitalist production 
beyond the bounds of the country-side. This class shoots up very 
rapidly when particularly favourable circumstances come to its 
aid, as in England in the 16th century, where the then progres- 
sive depreciation of money enriched them under the customary 
long leases at the expense of the landlords. 

Furthermore: as soon as rent assumes the form of money-rent, 
and theiehy the relationship between rent-paying peasant and 
landlord becomes a relationship fixed by contract— a develop- 
ment which is only possible generally when the world-market, 
commerce and manufacture have reached a certain relatively 
high level — the leasing of land to capitalists inevitably also 
makes its appearance. The latter hitherto stood beyond the rural 
limits and now carry over to the country-side and agriculture the 
capital acquired in the cities and with it the capitalist mode of 
operation developed — i.e., creating a product as a mere com- 
modity and solely as a means of appropriating surplus-value. This 
form can become the general rule only in those countries which 
dominate the world-market in the period of transition from the 
feudal to the capitalist mode of production. When the capitalist 
tenant farmer steps in between landlord and actual tiller of the 
soil, all relations which arose out of the old rural mode of produc- 
tion are tom asunder. The farmer becomes the actual commander 
of these agricultural labourers and the actual exploiter of their 
surplus-labour, whereas the landlord maintains a direct relation- 
ship, and indeed simply a money and contractual relationship, 
solely with this capitalist tenant. Thus, the nature of rent is also 
transformed, not merely in fact and by chance, as occurred in 
part even under earlier forms, but normally, in its recognised and 
prevailing form. From the normal form of surplus-value and 
surplus-labour, it descends to a mere excess of this surplus-labour 
over that portion of it appropriated by the exploiting capit^- 
ist in the form of profit; just as the total surplus-labour, profit 
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and excess over profit, is extracted directly by him, collected in 
the form of the total surplus-product, and turned into ca^. It is 
only the excess portion of this surplus-value which is extracted by 
him from the agricultural labourer by direct exploitation, by 
means of his capital, which he turns over to the landlord as rent. 
How much or how little he turns over to the latter depends, on the 
average, upon the limits set by the average profit which is realised, 
by capital in tne non-agricultural spheres of production, and by 
the prices of non-agricultural production regulated by this average 
profit. From a normal form of surplus-value and surplus-labour, 
rent has now become transformed into an excess over that portion 
of the surplus-labour claimed in advance by capital as its legiti- 
mate and normal share, and characteristic of this particular sphere 
of production, the agricultural sphere of production. Profit, in- 
stead of rent, has now become the normal form of surplus-value 
and rent still exists solely as a form, not of surplus-value in gen- 
eral, but of one of its offshoots, surplus-profit, which assumes an 
independent form under particular circumstances. It is not neces- 
sary to elaborate the manner in which a gradual transformation in 
the mode of production itself corresponds to this transformation. 
This already follows from the fact that it is normal for the capi- 
talist tenant farmer to produce agricultural products as commodi- 
ties, and that, while formerly o^y the excess over his means of 
subsistence was converted into commodities, now but a relatively 
insignificant part of these commodities is directly used by him as 
means of subsistence. It is no longer the land, but rather capital, 
which has now 'brought even agricultural labour under its direct 
sway and productiveness. 

The average profit and the price of production regulated thereby 
are formed outside of relations in the country-side and within the 
sphere of urban trade and manufacture. The profit of the rent- 
paying peasant does not enter into it as an equalising factor, for 
his relation to the landlord is not a capitalist one. In so far as ho 
makes profit, i.e., realises an excess above his necessary means 
of subsistence, either by his own labour or through exploiting 
other people's labour, it is done behind the back of the normal 
relationship, and other circumstances being equal, the size of 
this profit does not determine rent, but on the contrary, it i.s 
determined by the rent as its limit. The high rate of profit in the 
Middle Ages is not entirely due to the low composition of capital, 
in which the variable component invested in wages predomi- 
nates. It is due to swindling on the land, the appropriation of a 
portion of the landlord’s rent and of the income of his vassals. 
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If the country-side exploits the town politically in the Middle 
Ages, wherever feudalism has not been broken down by excep- 
tion^ urban development —as in Italy, the town, on the other 
hand, exploits the land economically everywhere and without 
exception, through its monopoly prices, its system of taxation, 
its guild organisation, its direct commercial fraud ulence and 

its usury. . 

One might imagine that the mere appearance of the capitalist 

farmer in agricultural production would prove that the price of 
agricultural products, which from time immemorial have paid 
rant in one form or another, must be higher, at least at the time 
of this appearance, than the prices of production of manufacture 
whether it be because the price of such agricultural products has 
reached a monopoly price level, or has risen as high as the value 
of the agricultural products, and their value actually is above the 
price of production regulated by the average profit. For were this 
not so, the capitalist farmer could not at all realise, at the exist- 
ing prices of agricultural produce, first the average profit out of 
the price of thejo products, and then pay out of the same price 
an excess above this profit in ‘he form of rent. One might con- 
clude from this that the general rate of profit, which guides the 
caoitalist farmer'-ihis contractwith the landlord, has been formed 
without including rent, and, therefore, as soon as it assume-^ 
a regulating role in agricultural production, it finds this exce^ 
at hind and pays it to the landlord. It is m this traditional man- 
ner that, for instance, Herr Rodbertus explains the matter. 
Rut " 

First. This appearance of capital as an independent and leading 
force in agriculture does not take place 

but eradually and in particular lines of production. It encompasses 
at fim, not Agriculture proper, but such branches of ^ 

cattle-breeding, especially sheep-raising, whose 
wool, offers at the early stages a constant excess of market pric^ 
over price of production during th^e rise of industry, an 
not level out until later. Thus in England during the 16th J^tury^ 
Secondly. Since this capitalist production ^PP^" 
sporadically, the assumption cannot be disputed 
tends only to such land categories as are able, through their 


• J. Rodbertus. SoeiaU BrUfe 

Ugung der RUardo'scfun Lehre I Teil, 

neuen RenienUuorle. See also K. Marx, Theorie 
1957, pp. 3-106, 142-54.— 
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particular fertility, or their exceptionally favourable location, to 
generally pay a differential rent. 

Thirdly. Let us even assume that at the time this mode of pro- 
duction .appeared— and this indeed presupposes an increasing pre- 
ponderance of urban demand — the prices of agricultural products 
were higher than the price of production, as was doubtless the case 
in England dui^ing the last third of the 17th century. Nevertheless, 
as soon as this mode of production has somewhat extricated itself 
from the mere subordination of agriculture to capital, and as soon 
as agricultural improvement and the reduction of production 
costs, which necessarily accompany its development, have taken 
place, the balance will be restored by a reaction, a fall in the price 
of agricultural produce, as happened in England in the first half 
of the 18th century. 

Rent, thus, as an excess over the average profit cannot be ex- 
plained in this traditional way. Whatever may be the existing 
historical circumstances at the time rent first appears, once it has 
struck root it cannot exist except under the modem conditions 
earlier described. 

Finally, it should be noted in the transformation of rent in kind 
into money-rent that along with it capitalised rent, or the price of 
land, and thus its alienability and alienation become essential fac- 
tors, and that thereby not only can the former peasant subject 
to payment of rent be transformed into an independent peasant 
proprietor, but also urban and other moneyed people can buy real 
estate in order to lease it either to peasants or capitalists and thus 
enjoy rent as a'form of interest on their capital so invested; that, 
therefore, this circumstance likewise facilitates the transforma- 
tion of the former mode of exploitation, the relation between 
owner and actual cultivator of the land, and of rent itself 

V. METAYAGE AND PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP 
OF LAND PARCELS 

We have now arrived at the end of our elaboration of ground- 
rent. 

In all these forms of ground-rent, whether labour rent, rent in 
kind, or money-rent (as merely a changed form of rent in kind), 
the one paying rent is always supposed to be the actual cultivator 
and possessor of the land, whose unpaid surplus-labour passes 
directly into the hands of the landlord. Even in the last form, 
money-rent in so. far as it is **pure, *’ i.e., merely a changed form of 
rent in kind — this is not only possible, but actually takes place. 
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As a transitory form from the original form of rent to capitalist 
rent, we may consider the metayer system, or share-cropping, un- 
der which the manager (farmer) furnishes labour (his own or an- 
other’s), and also a portion of working capital, and the landlord 
fumi^es, aside from land, another portion of working capital 
(e.g., cattle), and the product is divid^ between tenant and land- 
loid in definite proportions which vary from country to country. 
On the one hand, the farmer hero lacks sufficient capital required 
for complete capitalist management. On the other hand, the share 
here appropriated by the landlord does not bear the pure form of 
rent. It may actually include interest on the capital advanced by 
him and an excess rent. It may also absorb practically the entire 
surplus-labour of the farmer, or leave him a greater or smaller 
portion of this surplus-labour. But, essentially, rent no longer 
appears here as the normal form of surplus-value in general. On 
the one hand, the sharecropper, whether he employs his own 
or another’s labour, is to lay claim to a portion of the product 
not in his capacity as labourer, but as possessor of part of the 
instruments of labour, as his own capitalist. On the other hand, 
the landlord claims his share not exclusively on the basis of his 
landownership, but also as lender of capital.**^ 

A survival of the old communal ownership of land, which had 
endured after the transition to independent peasant farming, e.g., 
in Poland and Rumania, served there as a subterfuge for effecting 
a transition to the lower forms of ground-rent. A portion of the 
land belongs to the individual peasant and is tilled independ- 
ently by him. Another portion is tilled in common and creates 
a surplus-product, which serves partly to cover community ex- 
penses, partly as a reserve in cases of crop failure, etc. These 
last two parts of the surplus-product, and ultimately the entire 
surplus-product including the land upon which it has been grown, 
are more and more usurped by state officials and private indi- 
viduals, and thus the originally free peasant proprietors, whose 
obligation to till this land in common is maintained, are trans- 
formed into vassals subject cither to corv6e-labour or rent in kind, 
while the usurpers of common land are transformed into owners, 
not only of the usurped common lands, but even the very lands 
of the peasants themselves. 


*** Cf. Buret \Coura d' iconomie politlgue, Bruxelles, 1842. — 1, Foeque- 
ville [L'ancien regime et la revolution, Paris, 1856. — Ed. 1, Sismondi 
[Nouoeaux prlnclpet d’ ieonomte politique. — Seconde Edition, Tome I, Pans, 
1827.-£d. f. 
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We need not further investigate slave economy proper (which 
likewise passes through a metamorphosis from the patriarchal 
system mainly for home use to the plantation system for the 
world-market) nor the management of estates under which the 
landlords themselves are independent cultivators, possessing ail 
instruments of production, and exploiting the labour of free or 
unfree bondsmen, who are paid either in kind or money. Landlord 
and owner of the instruments of production, and thus the direct 
exploiter of labourers included among these elements of produc- 
tion, are in this case one and the same person. Rent and profit 
likewise coincide then, there occurring no separation of the 
different forms of surplus-value. The entire surplus-labour of the 
labourers, which is manifested here in the surplus-product, is 
extracted from them directly by the owner of all instruments of 
production, to which belong the land and, under the original 
form of slavery, the immediate producers themselves. V^ere 
the capitalist outlook prevails, as on American plantations, this 
entire surplus-value is regarded as profit; where neither the capi- 
talist mode of production itself exists, nor the corresponding 
outlook has been transferred from capitalist countries, it appears 
as rent. At any rate, this form presents no difficulties. The in- 
come of the landlord, whatever it may be called, the available 
surplus-product appropriated by him, is here the normal and 
prevailing form, whereby the entire unpaid surplus-labour is 
directly appropriated, and landed property forms the basis of 
such appropriation. 

Further, proprietorship of land parcels. The peasant here is 
simultaneously the free owner of his land, which appears as his 
principal instrument of production, the indispensable field of em- 
ployment for his labour and his capital. No lease money is paid 
under this form. Rent, therefore, does not appear as a separate 
form of surplus-value, although in countries in which otherwise 
the capitalist mode of production is developed, il appears as a 
surplus-profit compared with other lines of production; but as 
surplus-profit which, like all proceeds of his labour in general, 
accrues to the peasant. 

This form of landed property presupposes, as in the earlier older 
forms, that the rural population greatly predominates numerically 
over the town population, so that, even if the capitalist mode of 
production otherwise prevails, it is but relatively little developed , 
and thus also in the other lines of production the concentration of 
capital is restricted to narrow limits and a fragmentation of capi- 
tal predominates. In the nature of things, the greater portion of 
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agricultural produce must be consumed as direct means of subsist- 
ence by the producere themselves, the peasants, and only the 
excess above that will find its way as Commodities inJJ^JrbaJ 
commerce. No matter how the average market-price of agricultural 
products may here be regulated, differential rCnt. an »cess po- 
tion of commodity-prices from superior or more favourably located 
land, must evidently exist here much as under the capitalist 
mode of production. This differential rent exists, even where 
this form appears under social conditions, under which no general 
market-price has as yet been developed; it appears then in the 
excess surplus-product. Only then it flows into the pockets of 
the peasant whose labour is realised under more favourable 
natural conditions. The assumption here is generally to be made 
that no absolute rent exists, i.e., that the worst soil does not 
pay any rent — precisely under this form where the price of land 
enters as a factor in the peasant’s actual cost of production 
whether because in the course of this form’s further de- 
velopment either the price of land has been computed at a 
certain money value, in dividing up an inheritance, or, during 
the constant change in ownership of an entire estate, or of its 
component parts, the land been bought by the cultivator 
himself, largely by raising money on mortgage; and, therefore, 
w’here the price of land, representing nothing more than capi- 
talised rent, is a factor assumed in advance, and where rent thus 


seems to exist independently of any differentiation in fertility 
and location of the land. For, absolute rent presupposes either 
realised excess in product value above its price of production, or a 
monopoly price exceeding the value of the product. But since agri- 
culture here is carried on largely as cultivation for direct subsist- 
ence, and the land exists as an indispensable field of employment 
for the labour and capital of the majority of the population, the 
regulating market-price of the product will reach its value only 
under extraordinary circumstances. But this value will, gener- 
ally, be higher than its price of production owing to the preponder- 
ant element of living labour, although this excess of value over 
price of production will in turn be limited by the low composition 
even of non-agricultural capital in countries with an economy com- 
posed predominantly of land parcels. For the peasant owning a 
parcel, the limit of exploitation is not set by the average profit of 
capital, in so far as he is a small capitalist; nor, on the other hand, 
by the necessity of rent, in so far as he is a landowner. The abso- 
lute limit for him as a small capitalist is no more than the wages 
he pays to himself, after deducting his actual costs. So long as the 
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price of the product covers these wages, he will cultivate his land, 
and often at wages down to a physical minimum. As for his ca- 
pacity as land proprietor, the barrier of ownership is eliminated 
for him, since it can make itself felt only vis-k-vis a capital (in- 
cluding labour) separated from landownerriiip, by erecting an 
obstacle to the investment of capital. It is true, to be sure, that 
interest on the price of land — which generally has to be paid 
to still another individual, the mortgage creditor — is a barrier. 
But this interest can be paid precisely out of that portion of 
surplus-labour which would constitute profit under capitalist 
conditions. The rent anticipated in the price of land and in the in- 
terest paid for it can therefore be nothing but a portion of the 
peasant's capitalised surplus-labour over and above the labour 
indispensable for his subsistence, without this surplus-labour 
being realised in a part of the commodity-value equal to the en- 
tire average profit, and still less in an excess above the surplus- 
labour reiiised in the average profit, i.e., in a surplus-profit. 
The rent may be a deduction from the average profit, or even 
the only portion of it which is realised. For the peasant parcel 
holder to cultivate his land, or to buy land for cultivation, it is 
therefore not necessary, as under the normal capitalist mode of 
production, that the market-price of the agricultural products rise 
hig^ enou^ to afford him the average profit, and still less a fixed 
excess above this average profit in the form of rent. It is not 
necessary, therefore, that the market-price rise, either up to the 
value or the price of production of his product. This is one of the 
reasons why grain prices are lower in countries with predominant 
small peasant land proprietorship than in countries with a capi- 
talist mode of production. One portion of the surplus-labour of 
the peasants, who work under the least favourable conditions, is 
bestowed gratis upon society and does not at all enter into the 
regulation of price of production or into the creation of value 
in general. This lower price is consequently a result of the 
producers' poverty and by no means of their labour productivity. 

This form of free self-managing peasant proprietorship of land 
parcels as the prevailing, normal form constitutes, on the one 
hand, the economic foundation of society during the best periods 
of classical antiquity, and on the other hand, it is found among 
modern nations as one of the forms arising from the dissolution 
of feudal landownership. Thus, the yeomanry in England, the 
peasantry in Sweden, the French and West German peasants. 
We do not include colonies here, since the independent peasant 
there devdops under different conditions. 
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The free ownership of the self-managing peasant is evidently the 
most normal form of landed property for small-scale operation, 
i.e., for a mode of production, in which possession of the land is 
a prerequisite for die labourer’s ownerdiip of the product of his 
own labour, and in which the cultivator, be he free owner or vas- 
sal, always must produce his own means of subsistence independ- 
ently, as an isolated labourer with his family. Ownership of the 
land is as necessary for full development of tLis mode of produc- 
tion as ownership of tools is for free development of handicraft 
production. Here is the basis for the development of personal 
independence. It is a necessary transitional stage for Uie develop- 
ment of agriculture itself. The causes which bring about its down- 
fall show its limitations. These are: Destruction of rural domestic 
industry, which forms its normal supplement as a result of the 
development of large-scale industry; a gradual impoverishment 
and e^austion of the soil subjected to this cultivation; usur- 
pation by big landowners of the common lands, which constitute 
the second supplement of the management of land parcds every- 
where and which alone enable it to raise cattle; competition, 
either of the plantation S3rstem or large-scale capitalist agricul- 
ture. Improvements in agriculture, which on the one hand cause 
a fall in agricultural prices and, on the other, require greater 
outlays and more extensive material conditions of production, 
also contribute towards this, as in England during the first half 
of the 18 th century. 

Proprietorship of land parcels by its very nature excludes the 
development of social productive forces of labour, social forms of 
labour, social concentration of capital, large-scale cattle-raising, 
and the progressive application of science. 

Usury and a taxation system must impoverish it everywhere. 
The expenditure of capital in the price of the land withdraws 
this capital from cultivation. An incite fragmentation of means 
of production, and isolation of the producers themselves. Mon- 
strous waste of human energy. Progressive deterioration of condi- 
tions of production and increased prices of means of production — 
an inevitable law of proprietorship of parcels. Calamity of season- 
al abundance for this mode of production.*^ 

One of the specific evils of small-scale agriculture where it is 
combined with free landownership arises from the cultivator's 


** Sea the speech from the throne of the King of France in Tooke. (New- 
march, A HUtoru of Prices, and of the State of the Circulation, during the 
nine years 1848-66, Vol. VI, London, 1857, pp. 29-30.— Ed. ] 
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investing capital in the parchase land. (The same applies also 
to the transitory form, in which the big landowner invests capital, 
first, to buy land, and second, to manage it as his own tenant 
farmer.) Owing to the changeable nature which the land here 
assumes as a mere commodity, the changes of ownership increase,** 
so that the land, from the peasant's viewpoint, enters anew as 
an investment of capital with each successive generation and 
division of estates, i.e., it becomes land purchas^ by him. The 
price of land here forms a weighty element of the individual 
unproductive costs of production or cost-price of the product 
for the individual producer. 

The price of land is nothing but capitalised and therefore antic- 
ipated rent. If capitalist methods are employed by agriculture, so 
that the landlord receives only rent, and the farmer pays nothing 
for land except this annual rent, then it is evident that the capital 
invested by the landowner himself in purchasing the land consti- 
tutes indeed an interest-bearing investment of capital for him, but 
has absolutely nothing to do with capital invested in agriculture 
itself. It forms neither a part of the fixed, nor of the circulating, 
capital employed here*^; it merely secures for the buyer a claim 
to receive annual rent, but has absolutely nothing to do with the 
production of the rent itself. The buyer of land just pays his capi- 
tal out to the one who sells the land, and the seller in return relin- 
quishes his ownership of the land. Thus this capital no longer 
exists as the capital of the purchaser; he no longer has it; therefore 
it does not belong to the capital which he can invest in any way in 
the land itself. 'Whether he bought the land dear or cheap, or 
whether he received it for nothing, alters nothing in the capital 
invested by the farmer in his establishment, and changes nothing 
in the rent, but merely alters the question whether it appears to 
him- as interest or not, or as higher or lower interest respectively. 

** See Mouaier \De I’ agriculture en France, Paris, 1846. — Ed. ) and Rubi- 
ebon I Du mMOiitame de la aocleie en franee el en ^nffeteire, Paris. 1837. — Ed.\. 

** Dr. H. Maron {Extenelo oder Intensiv?) [no further information given 
about this pamphlet] starts from the false assumption of the adversaries he 
opposes. He assumes that capital invested in the purchase of land is "in- 
vestment capital,” and then engages in a controversy about the respective 
definitions of investment capital and working capital, that is, fixed and 
circulating capital. His wholly amateuiish conceptions of capital in ^neral, 
which may he excused incidentally in one who is not an economist in view 
of the state of German political economy, conceal from him that this capital 
is neither investment nor working capital, any more than the capital which 
someone invests at the Stock Exchange in purchasing stocks or ^vemment 
securities, and iriiich, for him, represents a personal investment of capital, 
b "invested” in any branch of production. 
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Take, for instance, the slave economy. The price paid for a slave 
is nothing but the anticipated and capitalised surplus-value or 
profit to bo wrung out of the slave. But the capital paid for the 
purchase of a slave does not belong to the capital by means of 
which profit, surplus-labour, is extracted from him. On the con- 
trary. It is capital which the slave-holder has parted with, it is a 
deduction from the capital which he has available for actual 
production. It has ceased to exist for him, just as capital invested 
in purchasing land has ceased to exist for agriculture. The best 
proof of this is that it does not reappear for the slave-holder or 
the landowner except when he, in turn, sells bis slaves or land. 
But then the same situation prevails for the buyer. The fact 
that he has bought the slave does not enable him to exploit the 
slave without further ado. He is only able to do so when he 
invests some additional capital in the slave economy itself. 

The same capital does not exist twice, once in the hands of the 
seller, and a second time in the bands of the buyer of the land. It 
passes from the hands of the buyer to those of the seller, and there 
the matter end.s. The buyer now no longer has capital, but in its 
stead a piece of land. The circumstance that the rent produced by 
a real investment of capital in this land is calculated by the new 
landowner as interest on capital which he has not invested in the 
land, but given away to acquire the land, does not in the least 
alter the economic nature of the land factor, any more than the 
circumstance that someone has paid £1.000 for 3% consols has 
anything to do with the capital out of whose revenue the interest 
on the national debt is paid. 

In fact, the money expended in purchasing land, like that in 
purchasing government bonds, is merely capital in itself, just as 
any value sum is capital in itself, potential capital, on the basis 
of the capitalist mode of production. What is paid for land, like 
that for government bonds or any other purchased commodity, is a 
sum of money. This is capital in itself, because it can be converted 
into capital . It depends upon the use put to it by the seller whether 
the money obtained by him is really transformed into capital or 
not. For the buyer, it can never again function as such, no more 
than any other money which he has definitely paid out. It figures 
in his accounts as interest-bearing capital, because he considers 
the income, received as rent from the land or as interest on state 
indebtedness, as interest on the money which the purchase of the 
claim to this revenue has cost him. He can only realise it as capital 
through resale. But then another, the new buyer, enters the same 
relationship maintained by the former, and the money thus 
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expended cannot be transformed into actual capital for the expend- 
er through any change of hands. 

In the case of small landed property the illusion is fostered still 
more that land itself possesses value and thus enters as capital 
into the price of production of the product, much as machines or 
raw materials. But we have seen that rent, and therefore capital- 
ised rent, the price of land, can enter aa a determining factor into 
the price of agricultural products in only two cases. First, when as 
a consequence of the composition of agricultural capital — a capi- 
tal which has nothing to do with the capital invested in purchasing 
land — the value of the products of the soil is higher than their 
price of production, and market conditions enable the landlord to 
realise this difference. Second, when there is a monopoly price. 
And both are least of all the case under the management of land 
parcels and small landownership because precisely here produc- 
tion to a large extent satisfies the producers* own wants and is 
carried on independently of regulation hy the average rate of 
profit. Even where cultivation of land parcels is conducted upon 
leased land, the lease money comprises, far more so than under 
any other conditions, a portion of the profit and even a deduction 
from wages; this money is then only a nominal rent, not rent 
as an independent category as opposed to wages and profit. 

The expenditure of money-capital for the purchase of land, then, 
is not an investment of agricultural capital. It is a decrease pro 
tanto in the capital which small peasants can employ in their own 
sphere of production. It reduces pro tanto the size of their means 
of production and thereby narrows the economic basis of reproduc- 
tion. It subjects the small peasant to the money-lender, since 
credit proper occurs but rarely in this sphere in general. It is a 
hindrance to agriculture, even where such purchase takes place 
in the case of large estates. It contradicts in fact the capitalist 
mode of production, which is on the whole indifferent to whether 
the landowner is in debt, no matter whether he has inherited or 
purchased his estate. The nature of management of the leased 
estate itself is not altered whether the landowner pockets the 
rent himself or whether he must pay it out to the holder of his 
mortgage. 

We have seen that, in the case of a given ground-rent, the price 
of land is regulated by the interest rate. If the rate is low, then the 
price of land is high, and vice versa. Normally, then, a high price 
of land and a low interest rate should go hand in hand, so that if 
the peasant paid a high price for the land in consequence of a low 
interest rate, the same low rate of interest should also secure his 
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worki ng capital for him on easy credit terms. But in reality, things 
turn out differently when peasant proprietorship of land parcels 
is the prevailing form. In the first place, the general laws of credit 
are not adapted to the farmer, since these laws presuppose a capi- 
talist as the producer. Secondly, where proprietor^ip of land 
parcels predominates — we are not referring to colonies here— and 
the small peasant constitutes the backbone of the nation, the for- 
mation of capital, i.e., social reproduction, is relatively weak, 
and still weaker is the formation of loanable money-capital, in 
the sense previously elaborated. This presupposes the concen- 
tration and existence of a class of idle rich capitalists (Massie).* 
Thirdly, here where the ownership of the land is a necessary 
condition for the existence of most producers, and an indispen- 
sable field of investment for their capital, the price of land is 
raised independently of the interest rate, and often in inverse 
ratio to it, through the preponderance of the demand for landed 
property over its supply. Land sold in parcels brings a far higher 
price in ji'''h a case than when sold in large tracts, because here 
the number of small buyers is large and that of large buyers is small 
(Bandes Noires,** Rubichon; Newman***). For all these reasons, 
the price of land rises here with a relatively high rate of interest. 
The relatively low interest, which the peasant derives here from 
the outlay of capital for the purchase of land (Mounier), corre- 
sponds here, on the other side, to the high usurious interest rate 
which he himself has to pay to his mortgage creditors. The Irish 
system bears out the same thing, only in another form. 

The price of land, this element foreign to production in itself, 
may therefore rise here to such a point that it makes production 
impossible (Dombasle). 

The fact that the price of land plays such a role, that purchase 
and sale, the circulation of land as a commodity, develops to this 
degree, is practically a result of the development of the capital- 
ist mode of production in so far as a commodity is here the gen- 
eral form of all products and ail instruments of production. On 
the other hand, this development takes place only where the capi- 
talist mode of production has a limited development and docs not 
unfold all of its peculiarities, because this rests precisely upon the 
fact that agriculture is no longer, or not yet, subject to the 

* [Massie] An Essay on the Governing Causes of the Natural Rale of In- 
terest, London, 1750, pp. 23-24. — Ed. 

** Associations of profiteers .— joaoi 

••• Newman, Lectures on Political Economy, London, 1851, pp. loO-ol. 
—Ed. 
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capitalist mode of production, but rather to one handed down from 
extinct forms of society. The disadvantages of the capitalist 
mode of production, with its dependence of the producer upon 
the money-price of his product, coincide here therefore with the 
disadvantages occasioned by the imperfect development of the 
capitalist mode of production. The peasant turns merchant and 
industrialist wiithout the conditions enabling him to produce 
his products as commodities. 

The conflict between the price of land as an element in the pro- 
ducers* cost-price and no element in the price of production (even 
though the rent enters as a determining factor into the price of the 
agricultural product, the capitalised rent, which is advanced for 
20 years or more, by no means enters as a determinant) is but one 
of the forms manifesting the general contradiction between pri- 
vate landownership and a rational agriculture, the normal social 
utilisation of the soil. But on the other hand, private landowner- 
ship, and thereby expropriation of the direct producers from the 
land — private landownership by the one, which implies lack of 
ownership by others— is the basis of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. 

Here, in small-scale agriculture, the price of land, a form and 
result of private landownership, appears as a barrier to produc- 
tion itself. In large-scale agriculture, and large estates operating 
on a capitalist basis, ownership likewise acts as a barrier, because 
it limits the tenant farmer in his productive investment of capital, 
which in the final analysis benefits not him, but the landlord. 
In both forms,* exploitation and squandering of the vitality 
of the soil (apart from making exploitation dependent upon 
the accidental and unequal circumstances of individual producers 
rather than the attained level of social development) takes the 
place of conscious rational cultivation of the soil as eternal com- 
munal property, an inalienable condition for the existence and 
reproduction of a chain of successive generations of the human 
race. In the case of small property, this results from the lack of 
means and knowledge of applying the social labour productivity. 
In the case of large property, it results from the exploitation of 
such means for the most rapid enrichment of farmer and proprie- 
tor. In the case of both through dependence on the market-price. 

All critique of small landed property resolves itself in the final 
analysis into a criticism of private ownership as a barrier and 
hindrance to agriculture. And similarly all counter-criticism of 
large landed property. In either case, of course, we leave aside 
all secondary political considerations. This barrier and hindrance. 
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which are erected hy all private landed property vis-^-vis agri- 
cultural production and the rational cultivation, maintenance 
and improvement of the soil itself, develop on both sides merely 
in different forms, and in wrangling over the specific forms of 
this evil its ultimate cause is forgotten. 

Small landed property presupposes that the overwhelming 
majority of the population is rural, and that not social, but iso- 
late labour pr^ominates; and that, therefore, under such con- 
ditions wealth and development of reproduction, both of its 
material and spiritual prerequisites, are out of the question, 
aad thereby also the prerequisites for rational cultivation. On 
the other hand, large landed property reduces the agricultural 
population to a constantly falling minimum, and confronts it 
with a constantly growing industrial population crowded together 
in laige cities. It thereby creates conditions which cause an ir- 
reparable break in the coherence of social interchange prescribed 
by the natural laws of life. As a result, the vitality of the soil 
is squandered, and this prodigality is carried by commerce far 
beyond the borders of a particular state (Liebig).* 

While small landed property creates a class of barbarians stand- 
ing halfway outside of society, a class combining all the crud^ 
ness of primitive iorms of society with the anguish and misery of 
civilised countries, large landed property undermines labour- 
power in the last region, where its prime energy seeks refuge and 
stores up its strength as a reserve fund for the regeneration of the 
vital force of nations — on the land itself. Large-scale industry 
and large-scale mechanised agriculture work together. If origi- 
nally distinguished hy the fact that the former lays waste and de- 
stroys principally labour-power, hence the natural force of human 
beings, whereas the latter more directly exhausts the natural 
vitality of the soil, they join hands in the further course of devel- 
opment in that the industrial system in the country-side al^ 
enervates the labourers, and industry and commerce on their 
part supply agriculture with the means for exhausting the soil. 


• Liebig, Die Chemie in threr Anwendung auj Agrieuttur und Physiologie, 
Braunschweig, 1862.— JFd. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

THE TRINITY FORMULA 

l« 

Capital— profit (profit of enterprise plus interest), land— 
ground-rent, labour— wages, this is the trinity formula which 
comprises all the secrets of the social production process. 

Furthermore, since as previously* demonstrated interest 
appears as the specific characteristic product of capital and profit 
of enterprise on the contrary appears as wages independent of 
capital, the above trinity formula reduces itself more specifi- 
cally to the following: 

Capital— interest, land— ground-rent, labour— wages, where 
profit, the specific characteristic form of surplus-value belonging 
to the capitalist mode of production, is fortunately eliminated. 

On closer exaibination of this economic trinity, we find the 
following: 

First, the alleged sources of the annually available wealth 
belong to widely dissimilar spheres and are not at all analogous 
with one another. They have about the same relation to each 
other as lawyer's fees, red beets and music. 

Capital, land, labour! However, capital is not a thing, but 
rather a definite social production relation, belonging to a defi- 
nite historical formation of society, which is manifested in a 
thing and lends this thing a specific social character. Capital is 
not the sum of the material and produced means of production. 
Capital is rather the means of production transformed into capi- 
tal, which in themselves are no more capital than gold or silver 


** The following three fragments were found in different parts of the 
manuscript for jPart VI.— F. E. 

* Present edition:' Ch. XXIII.— Ed. 
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in itself is money. It is the means of production monopolised 
by a certain section of society, confronting living labour-power 
as products and working conditions rendered independent of 
this very labour-power, which are personified through this anti- 
thesis in capital. It is not merely the products of labourers turned 
into independent powers, products as rulers and buyers of their 
producers, but rather also the social forces and the future ... 
(? illegible]* form of this labour, which confront the labourers 
as properties of their products. Here, then, we have a definite 
and, at first glance, very mystical, social form, of one of the 
factors in a historically produced social production process. 

And now alongside of this we have the land, inorganic nature 
as such, rudis indigestaque moleSf** in all its primeval wildness. 
Value is labour. Therefore surplus-value cannot be earth. Absolute 
fertility of the soil effects nothing more than the following: 
a certain quantity of labour produces a certain product — in 
accordance with the natural fertility of the soil. The difference 
in soil fertility causes the same quantities of labour and capital, 
hence the same value, to be manifested in different quantities of 
agricultural products; that is, causes these products to have 
diffe^nt individual values. The equalisation of these individual 
values into market-values is responsible for the fact that the 
“advantages of fertile over inferior soil ... are transferred from 
the cultivator or consumer to the landlord”. (Ricardo, Prin- 
ciples, London, 1821, p. 62.) 

And finally, as third party in this union, a mere ghost -- 
“the” Labour, which is no more than an abstraction and taken 
by itself does not exist at all, or, if we take ... [illegible]***, 
the productive activity of human beings in general, by which 
they promote the interchange with Nature, divested not only 
of every social form and well-defined character, but even in its 
bare natural existence, independent of society, removed from 
all societies, and as an expression and confirmation of life which 
the still non-social man in general has in common with the one 
who is in any way social. 


• A later collation with the niunuscript showed that the text reaik as 
follows: “die Gesellschaftlichen Kiifte und Zusammenhangende Form dieser 
Arbeit " (the social forces of their labour and socialised form of this labour). 

•• Ovid, MetamorphouM, Book I, 7.— Ed. ..... 

••• As has been established by later reading of the manusuipt, it reads 
here: “wenn wir das Gemeinte nehmen" (if we take that which is behind 
it).-Ed. 
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II 

Capital — interest; landed* property, private ownership of the 
Earth, and, to he sure, modem and correspimding to the capital- 
ist mode of production — rent; wage-lahour — wages. The connec- 
tion between the sources of revenue is supposed to he represented 
in this form. Wage-lahour and landed property, like capital, are 
historically determined social forms; one of labour, the other of 
monopolised terrestrial globe, and indeed both forms correspond- 
ing to capital and belonging to the same economic formation of 
society. 

The first striking thing about this formula is that side by side 
with capital, with this form of an element of production belong- 
ing to a defiinite mode of production, to a definite historical 
form of social process of production, side by side with an element 
of production amalgamated with and represented by a definite 
social form are indiscriminately placed: the land on the one 
hand and labour on the other, two elements of the real labour 
process, which in this material form are common to all modes 
of production, which are the material elements of every process 
of production and have nothing to do with its social form. 

Secondly. In the formula: capital — interest, land— ground-runt, 
labour — wages, capital, land and labour appear respectively 
as sources of interest (instead of profit), ground-rent and wages, 
as their products, or fruits; the former are the basis, the latter 
the consequence, the former are the cause, the latter the effect; 
and indeed, in such a manner that each individual source is relat- 
ed to its product as to that which is ejected and produced by it. 
All the proceeds, interest (instead of profit), rent, and wages, 
are three components of the value of the products, i.e., generally 
speaking, components of value or expressed in money, certain 
money components, price components. The formula: capital — 
interest is now indeed the most meaningless formula of capital, 
but still one of its formulas. But how should land create value, 
i.e., a socially defined quantity of labour, and moreover that 
particular portion of the value of its own products which forms 
the rent? Land, e.g., takes part as an agent of production in creat- 
ing a use-value, a material product, wheat. But it has nothing to 
do with the production of the value of wheat. In so far as value is 
represented by wheat, the latter is merely considered as a definite 
quantity of materialised social labour, regardless of the particu- 
Ur substance in which this labour is manifested or of the particu- 
lar use-value of this substance. This nowise contradicts that 
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1) othor circuiDStAncos b6Ui|( o^urI, tho choaimoss or doRniess of 
wheat depends upon the prodnctivity of the soil. The productiv- 
ity of agricultural labour is dej^ndent on natural conditions, 
and the same quantity of labour is represented by more or fewer 
products, use-values, in accordance with such productivity. How 
large the quantity of labour represented in one bushel of wheat 
depends upon the number of bushels yielded by the same quantity 
of labour. It depends, in this case, upon the soil productivity in 
what quantities of product the value shall be manifested. But this 
value is given, independent of this distribution. Value is repre- 
sented in use-value; and use-value is a prerequisite for the creation 
of value; but it is folly to create an antithesis by placing a use- 
value, like land, on one side and on the other side value, and 
a particular portion of value at that. 2) ... [here the manuscript 
breaks offL 


111 

Vulgar economy actually does no more than interpret, system- 
atise and defend in doctrinaire fashion the conceptions of the 
agents of bourgeois production who are entrapped in bourgeois 
production relations. It should not astonish us, then, that vul- 
gar economy feels particularly at home in the estranged outward 
appearances of economic relations in which these prima facie 
absurd and perfect contradictions appear and that these relations 
seem the more self-evident the more their internal relationships 
are concealed from it, although they are understandable to the 
popular mind. But all science would be superfluous if the outward 
appearance and the essence of things directly coincided. Thus, 
vulgar economy has not the slightest suspicion that the trinity 
which it takes as its point of departure, namely, land — rent, 
capital— interest, labour— wages or the price of labour, are 
prima facie three impossible combinations. First we have the 
use-value land, which has no value, and the exchange-value 
rent: so that a social relation conceived as a thing is made pro- 
portional to Nature, i.e., two incommensurable magnitude are 
supposed to stand in a given ratio to one another. Then capital — 
interest. If capital is conceived as a certain sum of values repre- 
sented independently by money, then it is prima facie nonsense 
to say that a certain value should he worth more than it is worth. 
It is precisely in the form: capital— interest that all intermediate 
links are eliminated, and capital is reduced to its most general 
formula, which therefore in itself is also inexplicahle and absurd. 
The vulgar economist prefers the formula capital — interest^ 
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with its occult quality of making a value unequal to itself, to 
the formula capital — profit, precisely for the reason that this 
already more nearly approaches actual capitalist relations. 
Then again, driven hy the disturbing thought that 4 is not 5 and 
that 1(M taler cannot possibly be 110 taler, he flees from capital 
as value to the material substance of capital; to its use>value as 
a condition of production of labour, to machinery, raw materials, 
etc. Thus, he is able once more to substitute in place of the first 
incomprehensible relation, whereby 4=5, a wholly incommen- 
surable one between a use-value, a thing on one side, and a defi- 
nite social production relation, surplus-value, on the other, as 
in the case of landed property. As soon as the vulgar economist 
arrives at this incommensurable relation, everything becomes 
clear to him, and he no longer feels the need for further thought. 
For be has arrived precisely at the “rational” in bourgeois con- 
ception. Finally, labour — wages^ or price of labour, is an expres- 
sion, as shown in Book I,* which prima facie contradicts the 
conception of value as well as of price — the latter generally being 
but a definite expression of value. And “price of labour” is just 
as irrational as a yellow logarithm. But here the vulgar economist 
is all the more satisfied, because he has gained the profound 
insight of the bourgeois, namely, that he pays money for labour, 
and since precisely the contradiction between the formula and 
the conception of value relieves him from all obligation to under- 
stand the latter. 


We** have seen that the capitalist process of production is a 
historically determined form of the social process of production 
in general. The latter is as much a production process of material 
conditions of human life as a process taking place under specific 
historical and economic production relations, producing and 
reproducing these production relations themselves, and thereby 
alro the bearers of this process, their material conditions of 
existence and their mutual relations, i.e., their particular socio- 
economic form. For the aggregate of these relations, in which 
the agents of this production stand with respect to Nature and 
to one another, and in which they produce, is precisely society, 
considered from the standpoint of its economic structure. Like 
all its predecessors, the capitalist process of production proceeds 

* English edition: Vol. I, pp. 535-42.— £d. 

** Beginning of Chapter XLVlII according to the manuscript,— F. E. 
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under definite material conditions, which are, however, simulta- 
neously the bearers of definite social relations entered into by 
individuals in the process of reproducing their life. Those con- 
ditions, like these relations, are on the one hand prerequisites, 
on the other hand results and creations of the capitalist process 
of production; they are produced and reproduced by it. We saw 
also that capital— and the capitalist is merely capital personi- 
fied and functions in the process of production solely as the agent 
of capital— in its corresponding social process of production, 
pumps a definite quantity of surplus-labour out of the direct 
producers, or labourers; capital obtains this surplus-labour 
without an equivalent, and in essence it always remains forced 
labour — no matter how much it may seem to result from free 
contractual agreement. This surplus-labour appears as surplus- 
value, and this surplus-value exists as a surplus-product. Sur- 
plus-labour in general, as labour performed over and above 
the given requirements, must always remain. In the capitalist 
as well sf the slave system, etc., it merely assumes an antag- 
onistic form and is supplemented by complete idleness of a stra- 
tum of society. A de^ite quantity of surplus-labour is required 
as insurance against accidents, and by the necessary and progres- 
sive expansion of tbe process of reproduction in keeping with the 
development of the needs and the growth of population, which is 
called accumulation from the viewpoint of the capitalist. It is 
one of the civilising aspects of capital that it enforces this surplus- 
labour in a manner and under conditions which are more advan- 
tageous to the development of the productive forces, social rela- 
tions, and the creation of the elements for a new and higher 
form than under the preceding forms of slavery, serfdom, etc. 
Thus it gives rise to a stage, on the one hand, in which coercion 
and monopolisation of social development (including its material 
and intellectual advantages) by one portion of society at the 
expense of the other are eliminated; on the other hand, it creates 
the material means and embryonic conditions, making it possible 
in a higher form of society to combine this surplus-labour with a 
greater reduction of time devoted to material labour in general. 
For, depending on the development of labour productivity, 
surplus-labour may be large in a small total working-day, and 
relatively small in a large total working-day. If the necessary 
iabour-time=3 and the 8urplus-labour=3, then the total working- 
day =6 and the rate of surplus-labour=100%. If the neceswry 
labours 9 and the 8urplus-labour=3, then the total working- 
days 12 and the rate of surplus-labour onlys33*/g%. In that 
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case, it depends upon the labour productivity how much use- 
value shall be produced in a definite time, hence also in a definite 
surplus labour-time. The actual wealth of society, and the possi- 
bility of constantly expanding its reproduction process, therefore, 
do not depend upon the duration of surplus-labour, but upon its 
productivity and the more or less copious conditions of production 
under which i( is performed. In fact, the realm of freedom actually 
begins only where labour which is determined by necessity and 
mundane considerations ceases; thus in the very nature of things 
it lies beyond the sphere of actual material production. Just as 
the savage must wrestle with Nature to satisfy his wants, to 
maintain and reproduce life, so must civilised man, and he must 
do so in all social formations and under all possible modes of 
production. With his development this realm of physical necessity 
expands as a result of his wants; but, at the same time, the forces 
of production which satisfy these wants also increase. FVeedom 
in this field can only consist in socialised man, the associated 
producers, rationally regulating their interchange with Nature, 
bringing it under their common control, instead of being ruled 
by it as by the blind forces of Nature; and achieving this with the 
least expenditure of energy and under conditions most favourable 
to, and worthy of, their human nature. But it nonetheless still 
remains a realm of necessity. Beyond it begins that development 
of human energy which is an end in itself, the true realm of free- 
dom, which, however, can blossom forth only with this realm 
of necessity as its basis. The shortening of the working-day is 
its basic prerequisite. 

In a capitalist society, this surplus-value, or this surplus- 
product (leaving aside chance fluctuations in its distribution and 
considering only its regulating law, its standardising limits), 
is divided among capitalists as dividends proportionate to the 
share of the social capital each holds. In this form surplus-value 
appears as average profit which falls to the share of capital, an 
average profit which in turn divides into profit of enterprise and 
interest, and which under these two categories may fall into 
the laps of different kinds of capitalists. This appropriation and 
distribution of surplus-value, or surplus-product, on the part of 
capital, however, has its barrier in landed property. Just as thf> 
operating capitalist pumps surplus-labour, and thereby surplus- 
value and surplus-product in the form of profit, out of the la- 
bourer, so the landlord in turn pumps a portion of this surplus- 
value, or surplus-product, out of the capitalist in the form of 
rent in accordance with the laws already elaborated. 
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Hence, when speaking here of profit as that portion of surplus- 
value falling to the share of capital, we mean average profit 
(equal to profit of enterprise plus interest) which is already 
limited by the deduction of rent from the aggregate profit (iden- 
tical in mass with aggregate surplus-value); the deduction of 
rent is assumed. Profit of capital (profit of enterprise plus in- 
terest) and ground-rent are thus no more than particular compo- 
nents of surplus-value, categories by which surplus-value is 
differentiated depending on whether it falls to the share of capital 
or landed property, headings which in no whit however alter its 
nature. Added together, these form the sum of social surplus- 
value. Capital pumps the surplus-labour, which is represented 
by surplus-value and surplus-product, directly out of the labour- 
ers. Thus, in this sense, it may be regarded as the producer of 
surplus-value. Landed property has nothing to do with the actual 
process of production. Its role is confined to transferring a portion 
of the piu'luced surplus-value from the pockets of capital to its 
own. However, the landlord plays a role In the capitalist process 
of production not merely throcgh the pressure he exerts upon 
capital, nor merely because large landed property is a prerequi- 
site and condition of capitalist production since it is a prerequi- 
site and condition of the expropriation of the labourer from the 
means of production, but particularly because he appears as the 
personification of one of the most essential condition.^ of pro- 
duction. 

Finally, the labourer in the capacity of owner and seller of 
his individual labour-power recei\es a portion of the product 
under the label of wages, in which that portion of his labour 
appears which we call necessary labour, i.e., that required for 
the maintenance and reproduction of this labour-power, be the 
con itions of this maintenance and reproduction scanty or boun- 
tiful, favourable or unfavourable. 

Whatever may be the disparity of these relations in other 
respects, they all have this in common: Capital yields a profit 
year after year to the capitalist, land a ground-rent to the land- 
lord, and labour-power, under normal conditions and so long 
as it remains useful labour-power, a wage to the labourer. These 
three portions of total value annually produced, and the cor- 
responding portions of the annually created total product (leav- 
ing aside for the present any consideration of accumulation), 
may be annually consumed by their respective owners, without 
exhausting the source of their reproduction. They are like the 
annually consumable fruits of a perennial tree, or rather three 
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trees; they form the annual incomes of three classes, capitalist, 
landovmer and labourer, revenues distributed by the functioning 
capitalist in his capacity as direct extorter of surplus-labour 
and employer of labour in general. Thus, capital appears to the 
capitalist, land to the landlord, and labour-power, or rather 
labour itself, to the labourer (since he actually sells labour- 
power only as it is manifested, and since the price of labour- 
power, as previously shown, inevitably appears as the price of 
labour under the capitalist mode of production), as three different 
sources of their specific revenues, namely, profit, ground-rent 
and wages. They are really so in the sense that capital is a peren- 
nial pumping-machine of surplus-labour for the capitalist, land 
a perennial magnet for the landlord, attracting a portion of the 
surplus-value pumped out by capital, and finally, labour the 
constantly self-renewing condition and ever self-renewing means 
of acquiring under the title of wages a portion of the value cre- 
ated by the labourer and thus a part of the social product meas- 
ured by this portion of value, i.e., the necessities of life. They are 
so, furthermore, ih the sense that capital fixes a portion of the 
value and thereby of the product of the annual labour in the 
form of profit; landed property fixes another portion in the form 
of rent; and wage-labour fixes a third portion in the form of wagc.s, 
and precisely by this transformation converts them into revenues 
of the capitalist, landowner, and labourer, without, however, 
creating the substance itself which is transformed into those 
various categories. The distribution rather presupposes the exist- 
ence of this substance, namely, the total value of the annual 
product, which is nothing but materialised social labour. Neverthe- 
less, it is not in this form that the matter appears to the agents 
of production, the bearers of the various functions in the produc- 
tion process, but rather in a distorted form. Why this takes place 
will be developed in the further course of our analysis. Capital 
landed property and labour appear to those agents of production 
as three different, independent sources, from which as such 
there arise three different components of the annually produced 
value— and thereby the product in which it exists; thus, from 
which there arise not merely the different forms of this value 
as revenues falling to the share of particular factors in the social 
process of production, but from which this value itself arises, 
and thereby the substance of these forms of revenue. 

[Here one folio sheet of the manuscript is missing. I 

... Differential rent is bound up with the relative soil fertility, 
in other words, with properties arising from the soil as such. 
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But, m the firet place, in so far as it is based upon the different 

If f Soil types u iS 

but the determination just mentioned; secondly, in so far as it 

IS based upon the regulating general market-value, which differs 
from these individual values, it is a social law carried through 
by naeans of competition, which has to do neither with the soil 
nor the different degrees of its fertility. 

It might seem as if a rational relation were expressed at least 
in labour wages. ’ But this is no more the case thau with 
“land— -ground-rent. ” In so far es labour is value-creating, and 
is manifested in the value of commodities, it has nothing to do 
with the distribution of this value among various categories. In 
so far as it has the specifically social character of wage-labour, 
it is not value-creating. It has already been shown in general 
that wages of labour, or price of labour, is but an irrational 
expression for the value, or price of labour-power; aud the specific 
social conditions, under which this labour-power is sold, have 
nothing to do with labour as „ general agent in production. 
Labour is also materialised in that valve component of a commod- 
ity which as wages forms tl..* price of labour-power, it creates 
this portion ju.st as much as the other portions of the product; 
but it is materiuxLsed in this portion no more and no differently 
than in the portions formmg rent or profit. And, iu general, 
when we establish labour as value-creating, we do not consider it 
in its concrete form as a condition of production, but in its social 
delimitation which differs from that of wage-labour. 


Even the expression “capital — profit” is incorrect here If 
capital is viewed in the only relation in which it produces Fur- 
plus-valuo, namely, its relation to the labourer whereby it extorts 
surplus-labour by compulsion exerted upon labour-power, i.e., 
the wage-labourer, then this surplus-value comprises, outside of 
profit (profit of enterprise plus interest), also rent, in short, the 
entire undivided surplus-value. Here, on the other hand, as a 
source of revenue, it is placed only in relation to that portion 
falling to the share of the capitalist. This is not the surplus- 
value which it extracts generally but only that portion which^ it 
extracts for the capitalist. Still more does all connection vanish 
no sooner the formula is transformed into “capital — interest. 

If we at first considered the disparity of the above three sources, 
we now note that their products, their offshoots, or revenues, on 
the other hand, all belong to the same sphere, that of value. 
However, this is compensated for (this relation not only between 
incommensurable magnitudes, but also between wholly unli e. 
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mutually unrelated, and non-comparable things) in that capital, 
like land and labour, is simply considered as a material sub- 
stance, that is, simply as a produced means of production, and 
thus is abstracted both as a relation to the labourer and as 
value. 

Thirdly, if understood in this way, the formula, capital— in- 
terest (profit), land— rent, labour— wages, presents a uniform 
and symmetrical incongruity. In fact, since wage-labour does not 
appear as a socially determined form of labour, but rather all 
labour appears by its nature as wage-labour (thus appearing to 
those in the grip of capitalist production relations), the definite 
specific social forms assumed by the material conditions of 
labour— the produced means of production and the land— with 
respect to wage-labour (just as they, in turn, conversely presup- 
pose wage-labour), directly coincide with the material existence 
of these conditions of labour or with the form possessed by them 
generally in the actual labour-process, independent of its concrete 
historically determined social form, or indeed independent of 
any social form. The changed form of the conditions of labour, 
i e., alienated from labour and confronting it independently, 
whereby the produc>ed means of production an* thu.s 'transformed 
into capital, and the land into monopolised land, or landed 
property— this form belonging to a definite histt)rical period 
thereby coincides with the existence and funriion of the produced 
means of production and of the land in the process of production 
in general. These means of production are in Ihemcolves capital 
by nature; capital is merely an “economic appellation” for those 
means of production; and so, in itself land is by nature the earth 
monopolised by a certain number of landowners. Just as products 
confront the producer as an independent force in capital and 
capitalists — who actually are but the personification of capital - 
so land becomes personified in the landlord and likewLse gets 
on its hind legs to demand, as an independent force, its share 
of the product created with its help. Thus, not the land receives 
its due portion of the product for the restoration and improvement 
of its productivity, but instead the landlord takes a share of 
this product to chaffer away or squander. It is clear that capital 
presupposes labour as wage-labour. But it is just as clear that if 
labour as wage-labour is taken as the point of departure, so that 
the identity of labour in general with wage-labour appears to 
be self-evident, then capital and monopolised land must also 
appear as the natural form of the conditions of labour in relation 
to labour in general. To be capital, then, appears as the natural 
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form of the means of labour and thereby as the purely real cbar- 
ac ter arising from their function in the I a hour- process in general. 
Capital and produfed means of production thus become identical 
term.';. Similarly, land and land monopolised through private 
ownership become identical. The means of labour as such, which 
aie by nature capital, thus become the source of profit, much 
as the land as such becomes the source of rent. 

Labour as ^uch, in its simple capacity as purposive productive 
activity, relates to the means of production, not in their social 
.iotermioate form, but rather in their concrete substance, as 
material and means of labour; the latter likewise are distin- 
guished from one another merely materially, as use-values, i.e., the 
lain! as unproduced, the others as produced, means of labour. 
If, then, labour coincides with wage-labour, so does the partic- 
ular social form in which the conditions of labour confront 
labour coincide with their material existence. The means of 
labour ‘ ' ^ueb are then capital, and the land as such is landed 
propfity. The 1 rmal independen- e of *hese conditions of labour 
in relation to labour, the uniq>M; form of this independence with 
respect to wage-labour, is then a property inseparable from them 
as things, a.s material conditions of production, an inherent, 
immanent, intrinsic, character of them as elements of production, 
iheir definite social character in the process of capitalist produc- 
tion bearing the stump of a definite historical epoch is a natural, 
and intrinsic substantive character belonging to them, as it were, 
from timo immeniorial, as elements of the production process, 
riieref oe, the respective part plajed by the earth as the original 
field of activity of labour, as the realm of forces of Nature, as 
the pro-exisling arsenal of all objects of labour, and the other 
respective part playetl by the produced means of production (in- 
struments, raw materials, etc.) in the general process of produc- 
tion, must seem to bo expres.sed in the respective shares claimed 
by them as capital and landed property, i.e., which fall to the 
share of thoir social representatives in the form of profit (interest) 
and rent, like to the labourer- the part his labour plays in the 
pnness of production is cxpressetl in wages. Rent, profit and 
wages thus seem to grow out of the role placed by the land, 
prodmeil means of production, and labour in the simple labour- 
pi ocoss, even wlieu wo consider this labour-process as one carried 
on merely between man and Nature, leaving aside any historical 
determination. It is merely the same thing again, in another 
form, when it is argued; the product in which a wage-labourer s 
labour for liimself is manifesU»*l, his proceeds or revenue, is 
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simply wages, the portion of value (and thereby the social product 
measured by this value) which his wages represent. Thus, if 
wage-labour coincides with labour generally, then so do wages 
with the produce of labour, and the value portion representing 
wages with the value created by labour generally. But in this 
way the other portions of value, profit and rent also appear 
independent with respect to wages, and must arise from sources 
of their own, which are specifically different and independent 
of labour; they must arise from the participating elements of 
production, to the share of whose owners they fall; i.e., profit 
arises from the means of production, the material elements of 
capital, and rent arises from the land, or Nature, as represented 
by the landlord (Roscher).* ** 

Landed property, capital and wage-labour are thus transformed 
from sources of revenue — in the sense that capital attracts to 
the capitalist, in the form of profit, a portion of the surplus- 
value extracted by him from labour, that monopoly in land 
attracts for the landlord another portion in the form of rent; 
and that labour grants the labourer the remaining portion of 
value in the form of wages— from sources by means of which one 
portion of value is transformed into the form of profit, another 
into the form of rent, and a third into the form of wages — into 
actual sources from which these value portions and respective 
portions of the product in which they exist, or for which they are 
exchangeable, arise themselves, and from which, therefore, in 
the final analysis, the value of the product itself arises.^ 

In the case of the simplest categories of the capitalist mode of 
production, and even of commodity-production, in the case of 
commodities and money, we have already pointed out the mystify- 
ing character that transforms the social relations, for which 
the material elements of wealth serve as bearers in production, 
into properties of these things themselves (commodities) and 
still more pronouncedly transforms the production relation itself 
into a thing (money). All forms of society, in so far as they reach 


* Roscher, System der Volkswlrtsehaft, Band I, Die Grundlagen der 
N aiionalokonomie, Stuttgart und Augsburg, 1858.— £d. 

** Wages, proHt, and rent are the three original sources of all revenue, 
aa well as of all exchangeable value (A. Smith) [An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Aberdeen, London, 1848, S. 43. — Ed. ] 
—It is thus that the oauses of material production are at the same time the 
sources of the original revennes which exist. (Storch [Cours d'eeonomle 
politique, St.-Petersbourg, 1815.— £d.], I, p. 259.— £fd.) 
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the stage of commodity-production and money circulation, take 
part in this perversion. But under the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion and in the case of capital, which forms its dominant category, 
its determining production relation, this enchanted and per- 
verted world develops still more. If one considers capital, to begin 
with, in the actual process of production as a means of extracting 
surplus-labour, thou this relationship is still very simple, and 
the actual connection impresses itself upon the bearers of this 
process, the capitalists themselves, and remains in their conscious- 
ness. The violent struggle over the limits of the working-day 
demonstrates this strikingly. But even within this non-mediated 
sphere, the sphere of direct action between labour and capital, 
matters do not rest in this simplicity. With the development 
of relative surplus-value in the actual specifically capitalist 
mode of production, whereby the pr.jducti\e powers of social 
labour are developed, these productive powers and the social 
interrela* ions of labour in the direct labour-process seem trans- 
ferred from labour to capital. Capital thus becomes a very mystic 


being since all of labour’s socl’’. productive forces appear to be 
due to capital, rather than laoour as such, and seem to issue 
from the womb of capital it.self. Then the pro'O'S of circulation 
iuler\enes, with its changes of <ub.slance and form, on which 
all parts of capital, even agricultural capital, devolve to the 
same degree that the specifically capitalist mode of pioduction 
develops. This is a sphere where the relations under which value 
is originally produced are pushed completely into the back- 
ground. In the direct process of production the capitalist already 
acts simultaneously as producer of commodities and manager of 
commodity-production. Hence this process of production appears 
to him by no means simply as a process of producing surplus- 
value. But whatever may be the surplus-value extorted by cap- 
ital in the actual production process and appearing in commodi- 
ties the value and surplus-value contained in the commodities 
must first be realised in the circulation process. And both the 
restitution of the values advanced in production and, particularly, 
the surplus-value contained in the commo.lities seem not merely 
to be roaliswl in the circulation, but actually to arise from it; 
an appearance which is especially reinforced by two circum- 
stances- first, the profit made in selling depends on cheating, 
deceit, inside knowledge, skill and a thou.sand 
opportunities; and then by the circumstance that added here 
to labour-time is a second determining element-time of circu- 
lation This acts, in fact, only as a negative barrier against the 
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formalion of value and surplus-value, but it has the appearance 
of being as definite a basis as labour itself and of introducing 
a determining element that is independent of labour and result- 
ing from the nature of capital. In Book II we naturally had to 
present this sphere of circulation merely with reference to the 
form determinations which it created and to demonstrate the 
further development of the structure of capital taking place in 
this sphere. But in reality this sphere is the sphere of compe- 
tition, which, considered in each individual case, is dominated 
by chance; where, then, the inner law, which prevails in these 
accidents and regulates them, is only visible when these accidents 
are grouped together in large numbers, where it remains, there- 
fore, invisible and unintelligible to the individual agents in 
production. But furthermore: the actual process of production, 
as a unity of the direct production process and the circulation 
process, gives rise to new formations, in which the vein of internal 
connections is increasingly lost, the production relations are 
rendered independent of one another, and the component values 
become ossifi^ into forms independent of one another. 

The conversion of surplus-value into profit, as we have seen, 
is determined as much by the process of circulation as by the 
process of production. Surplus-value, in the form of profit, is no 
longer related back to that portion of capital invested in labour 
from which it arises, but to the total capital. The rale of profit 
is r^;ulaled by laws of its own, which permit, or even require, 
it to change while the rate of .surplus-value remains unaltered. 
All this obscures more and more the true nature of surplu.s-vnlue 
and thus the actual mechanism of capital. Still more is this 
achieved through the transformation of profit into average profit 
and of values into prices of production, into the regulating aver- 
ages of market-prices. A complicated social process intervenes 
here, the equalisation process of capitals, which divorces the 
relative average prices of the commodities from their values, 
as well as the average profits in the various spheres of produo 
tion (quite aside from the individual investments of capital in 
each particular sphere of production) from the actual exploita- 
tion of labour by the particular capitals. Not only docs it appear 
so, hut it is true in fact that the average price of commodities 
differs from their value, thus from the labour realised in them, 
and the average profit of a particular capital differs from the 
surplus-value which this capital has extracted from the labourers 
employed by it. The value of commodities appears, directly, 
solely in the influence of fluctuating productivity of labour 
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Upon the rise and fall of the prices of production, upon their 
movement and not upon their ultimate limits. Profit seems to 
be determined on y secondarily by direct exploitation of labour, 
in so far as the latter permits the capitalist to realise a profit 
deviating from the average profit at the regulating market- 
prices, which apparently prevail independent of ^uch exploi- 
tation. Normal average profits them'-elves s»’en' immanent in 
capital and independent of exploitation; abnoiuuil exploit iti.m. 
or even average exploitation under favourable, excepti. ml 
conditions, seems to determine only the deviations from awrige 
profit, not this profit itself. The division of profit into profit 
of enterprise and interest (not to mention the interventon < t 
commercial profit and profit Irf'm uionoy-dealing, whuh are 
founded upon circulation and appear to arise completely from ,t. 
and not from the process cif prod'nliou itself) < onsuiuuiaf es llie 
individualisation of the form of -iiiplus \aliie, the ossifx ation ( f 
Its form d. opposed to its substan'e, jts e«sence. One { iriiori < f 
profit, as oppo.s( 1 to the other, *^1 oarat»^ itself entirely li uu the 
relationship of capital as smh ad appears as ending oot out of 
the function of exploiting Aage Irth.nu bat ou* tf the \ na 
labour of the ce-utalist himself In (uri*ia''t then to 


then seems to be indepen<lent both of the laboiuor’s v*age lam o 
and the capitalist’s own labour, and tii ari-.e fma vapitai it*- 
own independent soune. If capital onqinalt> appeared >i the 
surface of circulation as a fetishism of capital, as i \alii“ i> it 
ing value, so it now appears again in the form f inten^’ 
bearing capital, as in its most estranged and Jiara. tiT. m 
form. Wherefore al.so the formula capital interest, as tli' tt|i ' 
to land — rent and laLu.ir \sages, is much more coiis-'mit 
than capital — profit, since in profit there still remains a loiclltv 
lion of its origin, xvhich i.s not only extinguished in inierist 
but is also placet! in a form thoroughly antitheti. <il to 'h.' 


• rigin. 

Finally, capital as an independent soukc of • urplus-vdlue m 
joined by landed property, which acts a-* a barrier to a\er.igc 
profit and transfers a portion of surplus-x alue to a class 'hat 
neither works itself, nor directly exploits lab' ur. ru'C can find 
morally edifying rationalisations, as in tlie wme 'f ir.teresi- 
hearing capital, e.g., risk and sacrifue rf lending capital to 
others. Since here a part of the surplus-value seeni'^ to be ''ouud 
ip directly with a natural element, the land, rather ihaii wi'li 
social relations, the form of mutual estrangement and o'^sifuatiou 
of the various parts of ‘-urplus-valuo i.s loniplcted, the inner 
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connection completely disrupted, and it? source entirely buried, 
precisely because the relations of production, which are bound 
to the various material elements of the production process, have 
been rendered mutually independent. 

In capital— profit, or still better capital — interest, land — 
rent, labour-- wages, in this economic trinity represented as the 
connection betVveen the component parts of value and wealth 
in general and its sources, we have the complete mystification of 
the capitalist mode of production, the conversion of social rela- 
tions into things, the direct coalescence of the material produc- 
tion relations with their historical and social determination. It 
is an enchanted, perverted, topsy-turvy world, in which Mon-sieur 
le Capital and Madame la Terre do their ghost -walking as social 
characters and at the same time directly as mere things. It is 
the great merit of cla.ssical economy to have destroyed this false 
appearance and illusion, this mutual independence and ossiC- 
tafion of the various social elements of wealth, this personifica- 
tion of things and conversion of production relations into entities, 
this religion of everyday life. It did so by reducing interest to 
a portion of profit, and rent to the surplus above average profit, 
so that both of them converge in surplus-value; and by repre.sent- 
ing the process of circulation as a mere metamorphosis of forms, 
and finally reducing value and surplus-value of commodities to 
labour in the direct production process. Nevertheless even the 
best spokesmen of classical economy remain more or less in the 
grip of the world of illusion which their criticism had dissolved, 
aa cannot be otherwise from a bourgeois standpoint, and thus 
they all fall more or less into inconsistencies, half-truths and 
unsolved contradictions. On the other hand, it is just as natural 
for the actual agents of production to feel completely at home 
in these estranged and irrational forms of capital — interest, 
land — rent, labour — wages, since these are precisely the forms 
of illusion in which they move about and find their daily occu- 
pation. It is therefore just as natural that vulgar economy, 
which is no more than a didactic, more or less dogmatic, trans- 
lation of everyday conceptions of the actual agents of production, 
and which arranges them in a certain rational order, should see 
precisely in this trinity, which is devoid of all inner connection, 
the natural and indubitable lofty basis for its shallow pompous- 
ness. This formula simultaneously corresponds to the interests 
of the ruling classes by proclaiming the physical necessity 
and eternal justification of their sources of revenue and elevating 
them to a dogma. 
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In our description of how production relations are converted 
into entities and rendered independent in relation to the agents 
of production, we leave aside the manner in which the interre- 
lations, due to the world-market, its conjunctures, movements 
of market-prices, periods of credit, industrial and commercial 
cycles, alternations of prosperity and crisis, appear to them as 
overwhelming natural laws that irresistibly enforce their will over 
them, and confront them as blind necevssity. Wc leave thi'* aside 
because the actual movement of competition belongs beyond 
♦'ur scope, an<i wo need present only the inner organisation of 
the capitalist mode of production, in its ideal average, as it 
were. 

In preceding forms of society this economic mjstiFrotion 
arose principally with respect to money and interest-bearing 
capital. In the nature of things it is excluded, in the fii.st place, 
where production for the use-value, for immediate personal 
requircuiei.ts, predominates; and. secondly, where slavery or 
serfdom form t'.e broad foundation of social production, as in 
antiquity and during the Midd'.o Ages. Here, the domination of 
the producers by the conditions of pro<iuc*ion is conceal * h 1 by 
the relations of ' ominion and servitude, which appear ani ar 
evident as the direct motive power of the process of product imi. 
In early communal societies in which primitive communism 
prevailed, and even in the ancient communal towns, it was this 
communal society itself with its conditions which appeared as 
the basis of production, and its reproduction appeared ns its 
ultimate purpose. Even in the medieval guild system neither 
capital nor labour appear untrammelled, but their relations an* 
rather defined by the corporate rules, and by the same associ- 
ated relations, and corresponding conceptions of profe.s3ional 
duty, craftsmanship, etc. Only when the capitalist mode of 
production* — 

• The manuscript breaks off here. — hd. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

CONCERNING THE ANALYSIS 
OF THE PROCESS OF PRODUCTION 

For fho purposes of the following analysis we may leave out 
of consideration the distinction between price of production and 
value, since this distinction disappears altogether when, as here, 
the value of the total annual product of labour is considered, 
i.e., the product of the total social capital. 

Profit (profit of enterprise plus interest) and rent are nothing 
but peculiar forms assumed by particular parts of the surplus- 
value of commodities. The magnitude of surplus-value is the 
limit of the total size of the parts into which it may be divided. 
Average profit plus rent are, therefore, equal to the surplus-value. 
It is possible for part of the surplus-labour, and thus surplus- 
value, contained in the commodities, not to take part directly 
in the equalisation of an average profit, so that part of the com- 
modity-value is not expressed at all in its price. Hut first, this is 
balanced either by the fact that the rate of profit increases, 
when the commodities sold below their value form an element of 
the constant capital, or by profit and rent being represented by 
a larger product, when commodities sold below their value enter 
into the portion of value consumed as revenue in the form of 
articles for individual consumption. Secondly, this is eliminated 
in the average movement. At any rate, even if a portion of sur- 
plus-value not expressed in the price of the commodity is lost 
for the price formation, the sum of average profit plus rent in 
its normal form can never be larger than the total surplu.s-valtie, 
although it may be smaller. Its normal form presupposes wages 
Corresponding to the value of labour-power. Even monopoly 
rent, in .so far as it is not a deduction from wages, i.e., does not 
constitute a special category, must always indirectly be a part 
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of the surplus-value. If it ,s not part of the price excess above 
the price of production of the commodity itself, o^ which it is 
a constituent part (as in differential rent), or an excess portion 
of the surplus-value of the commodity itself, of which it is a 
constituent part, above that portion of its own surplus-value 
measured by the average profit (as in absolute rent), it is at least 
part of the surplus-value of other commodities, i.e., of commod- 
ities which are exchanged for this commodity having a monopoly 
price. The sum of average profit nlus ground-rent can never be 
gcoater than the magnitude of which they are components and 
which exists before this divi.sioii. *t is therefore immaterial for 


our discussion whether the entire surplus-value of the commod- 
ities, i.e., all the surplus-labour contained iu the commodities, 
is realised in their price or not. The surplusdabour is not entirelj 
realised if only for the reason that due u> a continual change in 
the amount of labour socially necessary to produce a certain 
commodliy resulting from the t< ustant change in the prodnc- 
tivenc.ssof labo-it, .some commodine.s arc always produced under 
abnormal conditions and must, therefore, be <«old beiow their 


individual value. At any rate, profit (das rent f'lual the total 
realised surplus-vJiiue (surplus-labour), and for puipo'-s of thi- 
discussion the realised surpius-value may be equated to all 
surplus-value; for profit and rent are reali^ed suipltjs-value, or, 
generally speaking, the surplus-value whi<-h passes into the 
prices of commodities, thus in practice all the surplus-valuo 
forming a constituent part of this price. 

On the other hand, wages, which form the third specific furm 
of revenue, are always equal to the variable component part of 
capital, i.e., the componeuL part which is laid out in purchasing 
living labour-power, paying labourers rather than in means of 
labour. (The labour which is paid in the expenditure of revenue 
IS itself paid in wages, profit, "r rent, and therefore does not 
form any value portion of commodities by which it is paid, 
lienee it is not considered in the analysis of commo<lity-va hie 
and of the component parts into which it is divided.) It is the 
inaterialLsation of that portion of the total working ° ® 

labourer in which the value of variable capital and thus the price 
of labour is reproduced; that portion 

which the labourer reproduces the value of hi^^n «bour-powcr. 
or the price of his labour. The total working-day o ' ^ 

IS divided into two parts. One portion m * 

amount of labour necessary to *’®P^?‘^'^®®,*'X® ^ , labour the 

means of subsistence; the paid portion of hi 
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portion necessary for his own maintenance and reproduction. 
The entire remaining portion of the working-day, the entire excess 
quantity of labour performed above the value of the labour re- 
alised in his wages, is surplus-labour, unpaid labour, represented 
in the surplus-value of his total commodity-production (and 
thus in an exce^ quantity of commodities), surplus-value which 
in turn is divided into differently named parts, into profit (profit 
of enterprise plus interest) and rent. 

The entire value portion of commodities, then, in which the 
total labour of the labourers added during one day, or one year, 
is realised, the total value of the annual product, created by this 
labour, is divided into the value of wages, into profit and into 
rent. For this total labour is divided into necessary labour, by 
which the labourer creates that value portion of the product 
with which he is himself paid, that is, his wages, and into unpaid 
surplus-labour, by which he creates that value portion of the 
product which represents surplus-value and which is later divided 
into profit and rent. Aside from this labour, the labourer performs 
no labour, and aside from the total value of the product, which 
assumes the forms of wages, profit and rent, he creates no value. 
The value of the annual product, in which the new' labour added 
by the labourer during the year is incorporated, is equal to the 
wage, or the value of the variable capital plus the surplus-value, 
which in turn is divided into profit and rent. 

The entire value portion of the annual product, then, which 
the labourer creates in the course of the year, is expressed in the 
annual value sum of the three revenues, the value of wages, 
profit, and rent. Evidently, therefore, the value of the constant 
portion of capital is not reproduced in the annually created value 
of product, for the wages are only equal to the value of the varia- 
ble portion of capital advanced in production, and rent and profit 
are only equal to the surplus-value, the excess of value produced 
above the total value of advanced capital, which equals the value 
of the constant capital plus the value of the variable capital. 

It is completely irrelevant to the problem to be solved here 
that a portion of the surplus-value converted into the form of 
profit and rent is not consumed as revenue, but is accumulated. 
That portion which is saved up as an accumulation fund serves 
to create new, additional capital, but not to replace the old capi- 
tal, be it the component part of old capital laid out for labour- 
power or for means of labour. We may therefore assume here, 
for the sake of simplicity, that the revenue passes wholly into 
individual consumption. The difficulty is two-fold. On the one 
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hand the value of the annual product, in which the revenup^, 
wages, profit and rent, are consumed, contains a portion of value 
equal to the portion of value of constant capital used up in it. 
It contains this portion of value in addition to that portion which 
resolves itself into wages and that which resolves itself into 
profit and rent. Its value is Ihereforo =wages f-profit+rent | C 
(its constant portion of value). How <'an an annually produced 
value, which only— wages -t-profit-J- rent, buy a product the value 
of which = (wages (-profit front) fC? How can the annually 
produced value huy a product which has a higher value than its 
own? 

On the other hand, if we leave aside that portion of constant 
capital which did not pass over into the product, and which 
therefore continues to exist, although with reduced value, as 
before the annual production of coinnu'dities; in other words, 
temporarily leaving out of consideration the employed, but not 
consum.xi, fixed capital, then the constant portion of advanced 
capital is seen have b«-en wholl,' transh-rred to the new product 
in the form of raw and auxiliary materials, whereas a part of the 
means <if labour has been wholly cousumed and another part only 
partially, and th’ j only a part of its value has ln-en consuimd 
in production. Thi.s entire portion of constant capital consumed 
in production must be replaced in kind. A.ssuming all other 
circumstances, particularly the productive power of labour, to 
remain unchanged, this portion requires the same amount of 
labour for its replacement as before, i.e., it must be replaced by 
an equivalent value. If not, thin reproduction itself cannot 
take place on the former scale. But who is obliged to perform 
this labour, and who does perform it? 

As to the first difficulty: Who is obliged to pay for the constant 
portion of value contained in the product, aud with what? — It 
IS as.sumed that the value of constant capital consumed in pro- 
duction reappears as a part of the value of the product. This docs 
not contradict the assumptions of the .•second difficulty. For it 
has already been demonstrated in Book 1 (Kap. V)* (“The Labour- 
Process and the Process oI Producing Surplus-Value”) how the 
old value remains simultaneously preserved in the product 
through the mere addition of new labour, although this does not 
reproduce the old value and does no more than add to it. creates 
merely additional value; but that this results from labour, not 
in so far as it is value-creating, i.e., labour in general, but in 


English edition: Ch. VII. — Ed. 
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its function as definite productive labour. Therefore, no addi- 
tional labour was necessary to preserve the value of the constant 
portion in the product in which the revenue, i.e., the entire 
value created during the year, is expended. But to be sure, new 
additional labour is required to replace the value and use-value 
of constant capital consumed during the preceding year, without 
the replacement of which no reproduction at all is possible. 

All newly added labour is represented in the value newly creat- 
ed during the year, and this in turn is divided into the three 
revenues: wages, profit and rent.— Thus, on the one hand, no 
excess social labour remains for the replacement of the consumed 
constant capital, which must be replaced partially in kind and 
according to its value, and partially merely according to its value 
(for pure wear and tear on fixed capital). On the other hand, 
the value annually created by labour, divided into wages, profit 
and rent, and to be expended in this form, appears not to suffice 
to pay for, or buy, the constant portion of capital, which must be 
contained, outside their owm value, in the annual product. 

It is seen that the problem presented here has already been 
solved in the consideration of reproduction of the total social 
capital— Book II, Part III. We return to it here, in the first 
place, because surplus-value had not been developed there in 
its revenue forms: profit (profit of enterprise plus interest) and 
rent, and could not, therefore, be treated in these forms; and 
then, also because precisely in the form of wages, profit and 
rent there is«contained an incredible blunder in analysis, which 
pervade.s all political economy since Adam Smith. 

We divided all capital there into two big classes: Class I, 
producing means of production, and Class II, producing articles 
of individual consumption. The fact that certain products may 
serve equally well both for personal consumption and as means 
of production (a horse, grain, etc.) does not invalidate the abso- 
lute correctness of this division in any way. It is actually no 
hypothesis, but merely an expression of fact. Take the annual 
product of a country. One portion of the product, whatever its 
ability to serve as means of production, passes over into individual 
consumption. It is the product for which wages, profit and rent 
are expended. This product is the product of a definite depart- 
ment of the social capital. It is possible that this same capital 
may also produce products i^elonging to Class I. In so far as it 
does so, it is not the portion of this capital consumed in the 
products of Class II, products belonging actually to individual 
consumption, which supplies the productively consumed products 
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belonging to Class I. This entire product II, which passes into 
individual consumption, and for which therefore the revenue is 
spent, is the existent form of the capital consumed in it plus 
the produced surplus. It is thus the product of a capital invested 
solely in the production of articles of consumption. And in the 
same way Department I of the annual product, which serves as 
means of reproduction — raw materials and instruments of labour— 
whatever capacity this product may otherwise possess nalura- 
liter to serve as means of consumption, is the product of a capital 
invested solely in the production of means of production. By far 
the greater part of products forming constant capital exists also 
materially in a form in which it cannot pass into individual 
consumption. In so far as this could be done, e.g., in so far as 
a farmer could eat his seed-corn, butcher his draught animals, 
etc., the economic barrier works the same for him as if this portion 
did nut exist in consumable form. 

A" d’ri-ady indicated, we leave out of consideration in both 
classes the ^xed portion of umsta.it capital, which continues 
to exist in kind and, so far " » its value is concern'd, independ- 
ently of the annual product of both classes. 

In Class II, for the products of which wages profit ind ri.o 
are expended, in short, the revenues consumed, the product 
itself consists of three components so far as its value is concerned. 
One component is equal to the value of the constant portion uf 
capital consumed in production; a second component is equal to 
the value of the variable advanced capital laid out in wage*’; 
Hnally, a third component is equal to the produced surplus-value, 
thus- profit -|-rent. The first component of the product of Class 11, 
the value of the constant portion of capital, can be consumed 
neither by the capitalists of Class II, nor by the labourers of 
this class, nor by the landowners. It forms no part of their revenues, 
but must be replaced in kind and must be sold for this to occur. 
On the other hand, the other two components of this product arc 
equal to the value of the revenues created in this class, -wages -|- 
-f profit f-rent. 

In Class 1 the product consists of the same constituents, as 
regards form. But that part which here forms revenue, wages h 
-1- pro fit -f-rent, in short, the variable portion of capital f surplus- 
value, is not consumed here in the natural form of products 
of this Class I, but in products of Class II. The value of the reve- 
nues of Class I must, therefore, be consumed in that portion of 
products of Class II which forms the constant capital of II to bo 
replaced. The portion of the product of Class II which must 
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replace its constant capital is consumed in its natural form by 
t,he labourers, capitalists and landlords of Class I. They spend 
their revenue for this product of If. On the other hand, the prod- 
uct of I, to the extent that it represents a revenue of Class I, 
is productively consumed in its natural form by Class II, whose 
constant capital it replaces in kind. Finally, the used-up constant 
portion of capital of Class I is replaced out of the very products 
of this class, which consist precisely of means of labour, raw and 
auxiliary materials, etc., partly through exchange by capital- 
ists of I among themselves, partly so that some of these capital- 
ists can directly use their own product once more as means of 
production. 

Let us take the previous scheme (Book II, Chapter XX, II) for 
simple reproduction: 

I. 4,000c-rl.000,-j-l,000,=6,000\ ^ 

II. 2,000c+ SOO^-f 500,-3,000/ 

According to this, the producers and landlords of II consume 
5(X)v+5(X),= 1,000 as revenue; 2,0(X)c remains to be replaced. 
This is consumed by the labourers, capitalists and those who 
draw rent from I, whose income— l.OOOv-f-l.fXK),— 2,(XX). The 
consumed product of 11 is consumed as revenue by I, and the 
portion of the revenue of I representing an unconsumable product 
is consumed as constant capital by II. It remains then to account 
for the 4,(X)0c>of I. This is replaced out of the product of I itself, 
which=6,0()0, or rather =6,(X)0— 2, (X)0; for these 2,000 have 
already been converted into constant capital for II. It should be 
noted, of course, that these numbers have been chosen arbitrar- 
ily, and so the relation between the value of the revenues of 1 and 
the value of the constant capital of II appears arbitrary. It is 
evident, however, that so far as the process of reproduction is 
normal and takes place under otherwise equal circumstances, 
i.e., leaving aside the accumulation, the sum of the values of 
wages, profit and rent in Class I must equal the value of the con- 
stant portion of capital of Class II. Otherwise either Class 11 will 
not be able to replace its constant capital, or Class 1 will not be 
able to convert its revenue from unconsumable into consumable 
form. 

Thus, the value of the annual commodity-product, just like 
the value of the commodity-product produced by some particu- 
lar investment of capital, and like the value of any individual 
commodity, resolves itself into two component parts: A, which 
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replaces the value of the advanced constant capital, and B, 
which is represented in the form of revenue— wages, profit and 
rent. The latter component part of value, B, is counterposed to 
the former A, in so far as A, under otherwise equal circumstances: 

1) never assumes the form of revenue and 2) always Dows 
back in the form of capital, and indeed constant capital. The 
other component, B, however, carries within itself, in turn, 
an antithesis. Profit and rent have this in common with wages; 
all three are forms of revenue. Nevertheless they differ essentially 
in that profit and rent represent surplus-value, i.e., unpaid 
labour, whereas wages represent paid labour. The portion of 
the value of the product which represents wages expended thus 
replaces wages, and, under the conditions a.ssumcd by us, where 
reproduction takes place on the same scale and under the same 
conditions, is again reconverted into wages, flows back first as 
variable capital, as a component of the capital that must be 
advanced anew for reproduction. This portion has a two-fold 
fumtion. U exists first in the form of capital and is exchanged 
as such for labour-power. In the Lands of the labourer, it is 
transformed into revenue wi ich he draws out of the sale of his 
labour-power, is converted as revenue into means of subsistence 
and consume* This double process is revealed through the me 
diation of money circulation. The variable capital is advanced 
in money, paid out as wages. This is its first function as capital. 
It is exchanged for laLour-power and transformed into the mani- 
festation of this labour-power, into labour. This is the process 
as regards the capitalist. Secondly, however: with this money 
the labourers buy a part of tL,. commodities produced by them, 
which is measured by this money, and is consumed by them as 
revenue. If we irnagiiU' the circulation of money to be eliminated, 
then a part of the labourer’s product is in tbe hands of the capital- 
ist in the form of available capital. He advances this part as 
capital, gives it to the la>'ourer for new labour-power, while 
the labourer consumes it as revenue directly or indirectly through 
exchange for other commodities. That portion of the value of 
the product, then, which is destined in the course of reproduction 
to be converted into v'ages, into revenue for the labourers, first 
flows back into the hands of the capitalist in the form of capital, 
or more accurately variable capital. It is an es.sential require- 
ment that it should flow back in this form in order for labour 
as wage-labour, the means of production as capital, and the 
process of production itself as a capitalist process, to be contin- 
ually reproduced anew. 
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In order to avoid unnecessary difficulty, one should distinguish 
gross output and net output from gross income and net income. 

The gross output, or gross product, is the total reproduced 
product. With the exception of the employed but not consumed 
portion of fixed capital, the value of the gross output, or gross 
product, equals^ the value of capital advanced and consumed in 
production, that is, constant and variable capital plus surplus- 
value, which resolves itself into profit and rent. Or, if we consider 
the product of the total social capital instead of that of an indi- 
vidual capital, the gross output equals the material elements 
forming the constant and variable capital, plus the material 
elements of the surplus-product in which profit and rent are 
represented. 

The gross income is that portion of value and that portion of 
the gross product measured by it which remains after deducting 
that portion of value and that portion of the product of total 
production measured by it which replaces the constant capital 
advanced and consumed in production. The gross income, then, 
is equal to wages (or the portion of the product destined to again 
become the income of the labourer)-|-profit4'rent. The net in- 
come, on the other hand, is the surplus-value, and thus the sur- 
plus-product, which remains after deducting wages, and which, in 
fact, thus represents the surplus-value realised by capital and to bo 
divided with the landlord, and the surplus-product measured by it. 

Thus, we saw that the value of each individual commodity 
and the value of the total commodity-product of each individual 
capital is divided into two parts: one replaces only constant 
capital, and the other, although a fraction of it flows back as 
variable capital— thus also flows back In the form of capital — 
nevertheless is destined to be wholly transformed into gross 
income, and to assume the form of wages, profit and rent, the sum 
of which makes up the gross income. Furthermore, we saw that 
the same is true of the value of the annual total product of a 
society. A difference between the product of the individual 
capitalist and that of society exists only in so far as: from the 
standpoint of the individual capitalist the net income differs 
from the gross income, for the latter includes the wages, whereas 
the former excludes them. Viewing the income of the whole 
society, national income consists of wages plus profit plus rent, 
thus, of the gross income. But even this is an abstraction to the 
extent that the entire society, on the basis of capitalist produc- 
tion, bases itself on the capitalist standpoint and thereby consid- 
ers only the income resolved into profit and rent as net income. 
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like Say, to thv effect 

that the entire yield,- the entire gross output, resolves itself 
into the net income of the nation or cannot be distinguished 
from it, that this distinction therefore disappears from the na- 
ttonal viewpoint, is but the inevitable and ultimate expression of 
the absurd dogma pervading political economy since Adam 
Smith, that in the final analysis the value of commodities resolves 
itself completely into income, into wages, profit and rent.” 

To comprehend, in the case of each individual capitalist, that 
a portion of his product must bj transformed again into capital 
(even aside from the expansion of reproduction, or accumulation), 
indeed not only into variable capital, which is destined to again 
become in its turn income for the labourers, thus a form of 
revenue, but also into constant capital, which can never be 
transformed into revenue— such discernment is naturally extraor- 
dinarily easy. The simplest observation of the process of production 
shows this clearly. The difficulty first begins as soon as the process 
of production is viewed as a whole. The value of the entire portion 
of the product which is consum^'d as revenue in the form of wages, 
profit and rent (it is entirely luimaterial whether the cunsumpticu 
is individual or productive), indeed, completely resolve-s itself 
under analysis into the sum of values consisting of wages plus 
profit plus rent, that is, into the total value of the three revenues, 
although the value of this portion of the product, just like that 
which does not enter into revenue, contains a value portion— C, 
equal to the value of the constant capital contained in these por- 
tions, and thus prima facie cannot be limited by the value of the 
revenue. This circumstance which, on the one hand, is a practically 
irrefutable fact, on the other hand, an equally undeniable theoreti- 
cal contradiction presents a difficulty which is most easily circum- 


Ricardo makes the following very apt comment on thougbtle&s Say: 
“Of net produce and gross produce, M. Say speaks as follows: ‘The whole 
value produced is the gross produce; th>s value, after deducting from it the 
cost of production, is the net produce.' (Vol. II, p 491.) There can, then, 
he no net produce, because the cost of production, according to M. Say, con- 
sists of rent, wages and profits. On page 508 he says: ‘The value of a product, 
the value of a productive service, the value of the cost of production, are all, 
then, similar values, whenever things are l^ft to their natural course.' Fake 
a whole from a whole, and nothing remains.’’ (Ricardo, Principles, Chapter 
XXII, p. 512, Note. )— By the way we shall see later that Ricardo nowhere 
refuted Smith’s false analysis of commodity- price, its reduction to the sum 
of the values of the revenues. He does not bother with it, and accepts its 
correctness so far in his analysis that he “abstracts" from the constant 

f iortion of the value of commodities. He also falls back into the same way of 
ooking at things from time to time. 
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vented by the assertion that commodity-value contains another 
portion of value, merely appearing to differ, from the standpoint 
of the individual capitalist, from the portion existing in the form 
of revenue. The phrase: that which appears as revenue for one con- 
stitutes capital for another, relieves one of the necessity for any 
further reflecticm. But how, then, the old capital can be replaced 
when the value of the entire product is consumable in the form of 
revenue; and how the value of the product of each individual capi- 
tal can be equal to the value sum of the throe revenues plus C, 
constant capital, whereas the sum of the values of the products 
of all capitals is equal to the value sum of the three revenues plus 
0 — this appears, of course, as an insoluble riddle and must be 
solved by declaring that the analysis is completely incapable of 
unravelling the simple elements of price, and must be content to go 
around in a vicious circle making a spurious advance ad infinitum. 
Thus, that which appears as constant capital may be resolved 
into wages, profit and rent, but the commodity-values in which 
wages, profit and rent appear, are determined in their turn by 
wages, profit and rent, and so forth ad infinitum.^^ 

The fundamentally erroneous dogma to th3 effect that the val- 
ue of commodities in the last analysis may be resolved into wages ^ 
-|- pro fit -f- rent also expresses itself in the proposition that the 
consumer must ultimately pay for the total value of the total prod- 
uct; or also that the money circulation between producers and con- 
sumers must ultimately be equal to the money circulation between 
the producers themselves (Tooke); all these propo‘-itions are as 
false as the axiom upon which they are based. 


** “In every society the price of every commodity finally resolves itself 
into some one or other, or all of those three parts [viz., wages, profits, rent ].... 
A fourth part, it may perhaps be thought, is necessary for replacing the stock 
of the farmer or for compensating the wear and tear of bis labouring cattle, 
and other instruments of husbandry. But it must be considered that the 
price of any instrument of husbandry, such as a labouring horse, is itself made 
up of the same three parts: the rent of the land upon which he is reared, the 
labour of tending ana rearing him, and the profits of the farmer, who ad- 
vances both the rent of his land and the wages of his labour. Though the price 
of the com, therefore, may pay the price as well as the maintenance oi the 
horse, the whole price still resolves itself either immediately or ultimately 
into the same three parts of rent, labour (meaning wans ] and profit. ” (Adam 
Smith.) — We shall show later on how Adam Smith himself feels the incon- 
sistency and insufficiency of this subterfuge, for it is nothing but a subter- 
fuge on his part Jto send us from Pontius to Pilate while nowhere does ho 
indicate the real investment of capital, in which case the price of the 
product resolves itself ultimately into these three parts, without any further 
progmtui. 
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Tho dif Eicultips, which Ipdd to this erroneous and pripiu fctA.ie 
absurd analysis, are briefly these* 

1) The fundamen^tdl relationship of constant and ^'anable capital, 
hence also the nature of surplus-\aluo, and thereby the entire ba- 
sis of the capitalist mode of production, are not understood The 
value of each partial product of capital ear'h irid»v ulual commodity, 
contains a portion of value constant • apitai a portion of 
value variable capital (transformed into wagt^ f r labourer-) 
and a portion of value surplus-value (lU^r ,plit into profit and 
lent) Thus, how is it possible ^or the libourer with his wages, 
the caintdlist with his profit, the landlord Aitti his rent to be 
able to buy commodities, each of which Loutams nut only one of 
these constituent eleineiils, hut all three of them, and how o it 
possible for the ^iim of the values of wages profit and rent, that 
IS, the three source*' of revenue tog( ♦her, to be able to buy the 
commodities which go to make up the total ( onsumptioii of the 
recipier^^ of these incomes— commodities rontainnig an ailditumal 
iOMi>Oiieul of value, nimelv onstart tapilil, outride these 
three components of value'^ If w should the> bu\ a value of four 
with a value of throe^'^^ 


** f*rou Unn exposes In':. mahilit> l > this in the ignorant j u 

fion / cuirier ne pt it pa*» rackete) son prjpre proiuif ^I’le labouppr ^aunot 
lay back his own prod ict), because the intcost wh ch is adJei t ^ the pnx 
V renent {co I pro e) I'l contained in the product But how dots M h ugene 
lorcade te irh hin to know bettor^ “If Proudhon s objection wire correct, 
it would strike not onl\ the profits of capital, but would eliminate the pos 
ibilitv even of industry If the labou’^er is compelled to piy tOO for tith 
artule for which ne hdb received only 80, if hi'^ wage-, can buv Ljck uK 
the value whuh he has put into a product, it could be said that the laboi rrr 
(annol buy back an> thing that wages cannot pav for anvthing In fact, 
tlure IS always something more than the wages of the labourer contained in 
the < o-l price, and always more than the profits of enterprise in the selling 
price, for iii'.tance, the price of raw materials, often paid to foreign coun 
Irie-^ Proudhon has forgotten abc it the i^ontinual growth id national capi 
tal he has forgotten that this growth refers to all labourers, whether in an 
enterprise or in handicrafts (tieiue des deux Mondes 1848, Tome 24, p *^98) 
Here we hive the optimism of bourgeois thoughtlessness in the form of 
^aga( itv that most correspomls to it M Forcadc first believes that the la 
bourer could not live did he .lot receive a higher value than that which he 
produces, whereas conversely the capitalist mode of production could not 
exist were he really to receive all the value which he produces Secondly, 
he corppctlv generalises the difficulty, which Proudhon express^ only from 
a narrow viewpoint The price of commodities contains not only an excess 
over wages, but also over profit, namely, the constant portion of 
c ording to Proudhon's reasoning, then, the capitalist too could not 
the commodities with his profit And how does Forcade solve this nddler 
liy means of a meaningless phrase the growth of capital inus tne con- 
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Wf pri'senled our analysis in Book II, Pari III. 

2 ) Tbo method is not grasped whereby labour, in adding a new 
value, preserves the old value in a new form witboiit producing 
this old value anew. 

.'!) The pattern of the process of reprodm f ion is not understood 
— how it appears not from the standpoint of individual capital, 
but rather from that of the total capital; the difficulty is not un- 
derstood how it is that the product in which wages and surplus- 
value, in short, the entire value produced by all the labour newly 
added during the >ear. is realised, replaces the constant part of 
its value and >et at the same time resolves itself into value limited 
•solely by the revenues; and furthermore how it is that the constant 
capital consumed in production can be replaced in substance and 
value by new capital, although the total sum of newly added 
labour is realised only in wages and surplus value, and is fullv 
represented in the >51110 of the values of both. It is precisely here 
that the main difficulty lies, in the analysis of reproduction and the 
relations of it.s various component parts, both as concerns their 
material character and their value relationships. 

4 ) To these difficulties is added still another, which increase>- 
even more as -'oon as the various component parts of surplus value 
appear in the form of mutually iudepeiident revenues. This diffi 
culty consists in the definite designations of revenue and capital 
interchanging, and altering their position, so that they seem to hf 
merely relative determinations from the point of view of the individ 
ual capitalist and to disappear when the total proce.ss of production 
is viewed as a whole. For instance, the revenue of the laboiirer> 
and capitalists of (’da.ss I, which produci-s con.'-t.mt capital, replace-' 
in value and .substance the constant capital of the capitah-'t-- 
of Class II, which produces articles of coii'-umplion. One ma>, 
therefore, .squeeze out of the dilemma by remonstrating that wh.if 
is revenue for one is capital for another and that these designation-- 
thus have nothing to do with the actual peculiarities of the value 
components of commodities. F”urthermore: commodities which ar<> 


tinuni growth of capital is also s(i,pposf*<t to he substantiated, among ollxr 
things, in ih.nt the analy-is of romniofiity prices, which is inipo-sihli* hir iln- 
political economist as regards a capital of 10f», becorae.s superflueus in ('• 
case of a capital of tO,(KlO What would he said of a chemist, who, on ht ir i 
asked How is it that the product of the soil contains more carlton than tl"' 
soiP would answer: It comes from the continual increase m agricultural pro 
duclion The well-meaning desire to disco\er in the bourgeois world the 
of all possible worlds replaces ih vulgar economy all need for love of irutb 
and inclination for scientific investigation. 
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ultimately destined to form the substantive elements of revenue 
expenditure, that is, articles of consumption, pass through various 
stages during the year, e.g., woollen yarn, cloth. In one stage they 
form a portion of constant capital, in the other they are consumed 
individually, and thus pass wholly into the revenue. One may 
therefore imagine along with Adam Smith that constant capita! is 
but an apparent element of commodity-value, which disappears 
in the total pattern. Thus, a further exchange takes place of vari- 
able capital for revenue. The labourer buys with his wages that 
portion of commodities which form his revenue. In this way he 
;:/imultaneously replaces for the capitalist the money-form of 
variable capital. Finally: one portion of products which form 
constant capital is replaced in kind or through exchange by tho 
producers of constant capital themselves; a proce:iS with which the 
consumers have nothing to do. When this is overlooked the irnpre-- 
sion is created that the revenue of consumers replaces the ( ntin* 
product, i.e., including the constant portion of value. 

5) Aside trom the confusion which the transformation of values 
into prices of pioduction brings about, another arises due to the 
transformation of surplus-value into different, .special, mutually 
independent forms of revenue applying to the various e!on\(-u*'; 
of production, i.c., into profit and rent. It is forgotten that tlu. 
fact that the values of commodities an; the basis, and that the divi- 
sion of these commodity-values into distinct constituent parts, 
and the further development of these constituents of value into 
forms of revenue, their transmutation into relations of various 
owners of different factors of production to these individual co n 
ponents of value, their distribution among these owners accordiuj: 
to definite categories and titles, it.self alters noth.ng in value dcM i- 
iiiination and its law. Just as little is the law of value changed by 
the circumstance that the equalisation of profit, i.e., the distri- 
bution of the total surplus-value among the various capitals, and 
the obstacles which landed proj/erty partially (in absolute rent) 
puts in the way of this equalisation, bring about a divergence 
between the regulating average prices and the individual values of 
commodities. This again affects merely the addition of surplus- 
value to the various commodity-prices, but does not abolish s'lr- 
plus-value itself, nor the total value of conimoditii's as the source 
of these various component parts of price. 

This is the quid pro quo which we shall consider in the next chap- 
ter, and which is inevitably linked with the illusion that value 
arises out of its own component parts. And namely, the various 
component values of the commodity acquire independent forms 
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as revcauo^s, and as such revenues they are related back to the par- 
ticular material elements of production as their sources of origin 
instead of to the value of the commodity as their source. They are 
actuallj related back to those sources— however, not as coinpoueuls 
of value, but rather as revenues, as components ot value 
falling to the share of these particular categories of agents in pro 
duction: the fabourer, the capitalist and the landlord Hut then 
one might fancy that these constituents of value, rather than 
arising out of the diMsion of coinmodit> value, conversely form il 
iii'^ilead only through then combination, which leads to the pietty 
and VICIOUS circle, whereby the value of coiuinodities arises out ol 
the '^um of the values of wages, prolit and rent, and the value ot 
wages, proht and rent, in its turn, is tleteirnnied bv the value ol 
Loiiimociit les. etc 


** rhp iirculating capital iriM^f^sl in irialrnil , riw inatonaK ml 
liTO'^hpJ !>. Itself compo-.«>I ni the necessary prue ot whn h i 

Inruied of the same elements, >,o that, viewing the total goods in one ( oiiii 
tr}, It would mean duplication to count this portion of cirLuIating capitil 
among the elements of the necissary prue (vStorch, (ours d tLorunut 
/ II, p liO) — Hy the e elennnts of tirculating i.ipilil ston n 

means the value ot constant ( apitil ^fixed capital ib rnorelv (irniliting m 
a different form * It is true that the wages of the labourer, like th it porli »m 
of profit of enterprise which lun^^isls of wages, if we < orisidor llum as i pol 
uf the means of subsistence, .ilso lorisi'^t of goods bought it (Uirtnt prii.t 
md whuh likewise comprise wage , intcre^vt r n ( ipilal, ground not n i 
profit of enterprise Phis ob-^ervation merely servts !•) pro\p thil it i 
impos ible to resolve the necesnarv price into il'^ simplest elements (It : 
Note ) — In his Considerations $ur la nature du menu national (Pans, iSji) 
stordi indeed realises in his (oritroversy with ^ay to what absurditv tli* 
erroneous analy^^is of commodilv value h ids -when il risohns valje ml 
mere revenues He rorrectlv point-* out the foUv of such re^.iilts riot fr n i 
the viewpfunt of the individual rapitilisl, but from thit of a nation bij» 
himself gofs no step further in his aiiilv^is of the pru necessaire from tlni 
presented in his Cour:,^ that it is impossible to reMilve it into it-* ai Inal c U 
Tienls, without rcsi*l\ing it into a spurious advince al infinitum It i 
evident that the value of the annual produit is divided partly into t ipiti! 
<md partly into profit'-, and tlut each one of thf'^e [portions of v<ilue « f th 
annual product regularly goes to buv the priuliKts needed bv the nali »ii • 
much to preserve its capital as to renew its c<uisumption find (pp 1 < 

1 r>) .( an it (a seIfemplo\el peasant family) live m it-* barns oi i ibh 

f it its seed and forage, clothe itself with its draught c itlle, dispcm c w.lli 
its agricultural implements^ According to the thesis of M Sav one mu^'l 
answer all these questions in the affirmative (pp 1 ^0, 1 ih) If it admit 
ted that the revenue of a nation is equal to its gross product, i c , il n 
capital has to be deducted from it, then it must also be adimtted that a natn i 
ran spend the entire value of its annual product unproductively without nn 
pairing its future income in the least (147). The products which constitute 
the capital of a nation are not consumable" (p 150) 
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Considering reproduction in its normal state, onlj i pirt of 
newly added labour is employed for production, and thus for re 
placement of constant capital, precisely that part \;hich replaces 
the constant capital used up m the production of article® of con- 
sumption, of material elements of revenue This '«• balanced b\ 
the fact that this constant portion of Class If eosis no additional 
labour But, now, this constant capital (Ic^oking uphn the fotel 
process of reproduction, in which then the above nien‘if red si 
isation of Classes 1 and 11 is included), not r'^pcesmting a prod'u* 
of newly added labour, although this product could not he , n ited 
without It— this constant capital, in the proce^, of reproduction, 
considered from the standpoint of "uhstance, is expced to certim 
accidents and dangers which coiilcl decimate it (Fiirthc rnn 'e 
however considered from the point of view of wine is well it 
may be depreciated through a thingc m the prc*diictiv. ue^*. of 
labour, but this refers only to the indivuiinl capitali-t ) \cc<r<l 
ingly, a ’''rtion of the proht, thr*r« fore of surplus valm ir,d do, 
by also -surplus oroducl in which ^as cc ^cems value) i nl , newly 
added labour is represented, -scc cs as m insunncr fund \nd it 
matters not whether this insuri ice fund is man igtd h\ ir tmc^ 
companies as a senarate hi. Mne.>-s « r in, t Thi ’s I'n >|i i'' 

revenue which is neither con-umed is such nor •■fivis ti , t , 
as a fund for ao< umiilat ion Whether it actuillv i\es ss ^mti, 
or covers mtrelj a loss in reproduc tioii depends upt ri thnn<e 
This IS also the only portion of surplus value and *■ toI is i <* > 1 a t 
and thus of surplus labour, which would t ontinue to t xi t in de 
of that portion serving for iccumulation, md hence cxpin n u 
of the process of reproduction, even after the aboldic^n of the* c t| i 
talist mode of production This, of cour e, presuppose® that the 
I'ortion regulaiU consumed by direct producers does not repinn 
limited to its present minimum \part from surplus labour for 
those who on account of age are not \et 'ir no longer able to fake 
part in production, all labour to support those who do not work 
would cease H we think ha k to the beginnings of societv we hnd 
no produced means of production, heme no constant cipitil the 
value of which could pass into thc‘ product and which, in repio 
duction on the same scale would have to bo replaced in kind > ut 
of the product and to a degree inoisuroil by its value Hut Nature 
there directly provides the means of subsistence, which need nc>t 
first be produced Nature thereb\ also gives to the savage who has 
but few wants to satisfy tho time, not to use the is -yet non- 
existent means of production in new production, but to transform, 
alongside the labour required to appropriate naturally existing 
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means of production, other products of Nature into moans of 
production: bows, stone knives, boats, etc. This process among sav- 
ages. considered merely from the substantive Side, corresponds to 
the reconversion of surplus-labour into new capital. In the process 
of accumulation, the conversion of such products of excess labour 
into capital pbtains continually; and the circumstance that all 
new capital arises out of profit, rent, or other forms of revenue, i.e,, 
out of surplus-labour, leads to the mistaken idea that all value of 
commodities arises from some revenue. This reconversion of profit 
into capital shows rather upon closer analysis that, conversely, 
the additional labour— which is always represented in the form 
of revenue— does not serve for the maintenance, or reproduction 
respectively, of the old capital value, but for the creation of new 
excess capital so far as it is not consumed as revenue. 

The whole difficulty arises from the fact that all newly added 
labour, in so far as the value created by it is not resolved into 
wages, appears as profit— interpreted here as a form of surplus-value 
in general— i.e., as a value which costs the capitalist nothing and 
which, of course, therefore does not have to replace for him any- 
thing advanced, any capital whatever. This value thus exists in 
the form of available additional wealth, in short, from the view- 
point of the individual capitalist, in the form of his revenue. But 
this newly created value can just as well be consumed productively 
as individually, equally well as capital or revenue. As a coiusequence 
of its natural form, some of it must be productively consumed. 
It is, therefore, evident that the annually added labour creates 
capital as well as revenue; as becomes evident in the process of 
accumulation. However, the portion of labour-power employed 
in the creation of new capital (thus analogous to that por- 
tion of the working-day employed by a savage, not for acquiring 
subsistence, but to fashion tools with which to acquire his subsist- 
ence) becomes invisible in that the entire product of surplus- 
labour first appears in the form of profit; a designation which in- 
deed has nothing to do with this surplus-product itself, but refers 
merely to the individual relation of the capitalist to the surplu.s- 
value pocketed by him. In fact, the surplus-value created by the 
labourer is divided into revenue and capital; i.e.. into articles of 
consumption and additional means of production. But former con- 
stant capital taken over from the previous year (leaving aside the 
portion impaired and thus pro tanlo destroyed, thus so far as it 
does not have to be reproduced — and such disturbances in the proc- 
ess of reproduction fall under insurance) is not reproduced as 
concerns value by the newly added labour. 
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We see, furthermore, that a portion of the newly added labour 
is continually absorbed in the reproduction and replacement of 
consumed constant capital, although this newly added labour re- 
solves itself solely into revenue, into wages, profit and rent. But 
it is thereby overlooked 1) that one value portion of the product 
of this labour is no product of this new additional labour, but 
rather pre-existing and consumed constant capital; that the por- 
tion of the product in which this part of value appears is thus also 
not transformed into revenue, but replaces the means of produc 
tion of this constant capital in kind; 2) that the portion of value 
•n which this newly added labour actually appears is not con- 
sumed as revenue in kind, but replaces the con^.tant capital in an- 
other sphere, where it is transformed into a natural form, in whi^h 
it may be consumed as revenue, but which in its turn is again not 
entirely a product of newly added labour. 

In so far as reproduction obtains on the same scale, every con 
sumed element of constant capital must be replaced in kind by 
a new I'pv.iimen of the same kind, if not in quantity and form 
then at least 'i effectiveness. If the pr)ductivpnes.s of labour re 
mains the same, then this repLcoment in kind imphci replacing 
the same value which the constant c.apital had in i<s oM form. 
But should the p iductivcness of labour inerea.<5“. «■» Ih it M.i ■‘am. 
material elements may be reproduced with less labour, tbtn • 
smaller portion of the value of the product can completely replace 
the constant part in kind. The exce.ss may then be eiLploved to 
form new additional capital or a larger portion of the product 
may be given the form of articles of consumption, or the surplus 
labour may be reduced. On the otiier hand, should the produe 
t iveness of labour decrease, then a larger portion of the prodiu t mu,*^ t 
be used for the replacement of the former capital, and the .surplus- 
product decreases. 

The reconversion of profit, or generally of any form of surplii.s- 
vaiue, into capital shows —leaving aside the historically defined 
economic form and considering it merely as the simple formation 
of new' means of production — that the situation still prevails where- 
by the labourer performs labour to produce means of production 
beyond the labour for acquinng his immediate means of subsistence. 
Transformation of profit into capital is no more than employ- 
ing a portion of excess labour to form new', additional meaa.s of 
production. That this takes place in the shape of a transformation 
of profit into capital signifies merely that it is the wpitalist 
rather than the labourer who disposes of excess labour. That this 
excess labour must first pass through a stage in which it appears as 
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revenue (whereas, e.g., in the case of a savage it appears as excess 
labour directly destined for the production of means of production) 
means simply that this labour, or its product, is appropriated by 
the non-worker. However, what is actually transformed into cap- 
ital is not profit as such. Transformation of surplu.s-value into 
capital signifies merely that the surplus-value and surplus- product 
are not consumed individually as revenue by the capitali.st. But, 
what is actually so transformed is value, materialised labour, or 
the product in which this value is directly manifested, or for which 
it is exchanged after having been previously transformed into 
inonex. And when the profit is transformed back into capital, this 
definite form of surplus-value, or profit, does not form the source 
of the new capital. The surplus-value is thereby merely changed 
from one form into another. But it is no* this change of foirn which 
turn.s it into capital. It is the commodity and its value which now 
functiiin .is capital. However, that the value of the commodity i.s 
not paid for — and only by this means does it become surplus-value 
— IS (juiti' irrelevant for the materia li.sa lion of labour, the value 
it.‘>elf. 

The misunderstanding is expre.sscd in various forms. For in 
.<'tance. that the couinioditios which compose the constant capital 
also contain elements of wages, profit and rent. Or, on the other 
hand, that what is revenue for the one is capital for another, and 
that therefore these are but subjective relations. Thus the yarn of 
the spinner contains a portion of value representing profit for him. 
.Should the weaver buy the yarn, he realises the profit of the spin- 
ner, but for hfmself this yarn i.s merely a part of his constant capital. 

Asiib* from the previous remarks made concerning the relations 
between revenue and capital, the following is to be noted: That 
which, a.s regards value, passes along with the yarn as a constit- 
uent element into the capital of the weaver, is the value of the 
yarn. In what manner the parts of this value have been resolved 
for the spinner himself into capital and revenue, or, in other words, 
into paid and unpaid labour, is completely irrelevant for the value 
determination of the commodity itself (aside from modification?, 
through the average profit). Back of this still lurks the idea that 
the profit, or surplus-value in general, is an excess above the value 
of the commodity, which can only be made by an extra charge, 
mutual cheating, or gain through selling. When the price of pro- 
duction IS paid, or even the value of the commodity, uie compo- 
nent values of the commodity which appear to the seller in the 
form of revenue are naturally also paid. Monopoly prices, of 
course, are not referred to here. 
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Secondly, it is quito correct to say that the component parts 
of commodities which make up the constant capital, like any 
other commodity-value, may be reduced t6 portions of value which 
resolve themselves for the producers and the owners of the means 
of production into wages, profit and rent. This is merely a capital- 
ist form of expression for the fact that all commodity-value is leit 
the measure of the socially necessary labour cf»nt.imed in a fom- 
modity. But it has already been shown in Book I that this m wist 
prevents the commodity-product of any capual from being spUt 
ipto separate parts, of which one represents exclu'-ively the cori 
slant portion of capital, another the variable portion of capital, 
and a third solely surplus-value. 

Storch expresses the opinion of many others when he .say-, 1 he 
saleable products which make up the national revenue mu i b' 
considered in political economy in two different ways, relative to 
individuals as values, and relative to the nation as goods, for the 
revenue of nation is not appraised, like that of an individual, 
by its value, bat *)y its utility or ly the wants whuh it t in 'at 
isfy. ” {Considerations sur le ret nu national, p 1')) 

In the first place, it is a false ahst'^action to regard <1 eitinii 
whose mode of production is based upon value, and f ,rtt > . n ro 
capitalistically organised, as an aggregate body working nuril> 
for the satisfaction of the national wants. 

Secondly, after the abolition of the capitalist mod** of produc- 
tion, but still retaining social production, the det» nninatu.n (f 
value continues to prevail in the sense that the r‘»gul.ation of l.iLi/ur 
lim^ and the distribution of social 1? hour among the various pm 
duction groups, ultimately the book-keeping enciunpi^'-mg all 
this, become more essential than ever 



CHAPTER L 

ILLUSIONS CREATED BY COMPETITION 

It has been shown that the value of commodities, or the price 
of production regulated by their total value, resolves itself into: 

1) A portion of value replacing constant capital, or represent- 
ing past labour, which was used up in the form of means of pro- 
duction in making the commodity; in a word, the value, or price, 
which these means of production carried into the production 
process of the commodities. We are not referring at all here to 
individual commodities, but to commodity-capital, that is, the 
form in which the product of the capital during a definite period 
of time, s&y a year, manifests itself; the individual commodity 
forms one element of commodity-capital, which, moreover, .so 
far as its value is concerned, resolves itself into the same anal- 
ogous constituents. 

2 ) The portion of value representing variable capital, which 
measures the income of the labourer and is transformed into 
wages for him; i.e., the labourer has reproduced these wages in 
this variable portion of value; in short, the portion of value 
which represents the paid portion of now labour added to the 
above constant portion in the production of the commoditic''^. 

3) Surplus-value, i.e., the portion of value of the produced 
commodities in which the unpaid labour, or surplus-labour, is 
incorporated. This last portion of value, in its turn, assumes 
the independent forms which are at the same time forms of reve 
nue: the forms of profit on capital (interest on capital as such and 
profit of enterprise on capital as functioning capital) and ground- 
rent, which is claimed by the owner of the land participating 
in the production process. The components 2) and 3), that i-'-. 
the portion of value which always assumes the revenue forms of 
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wages (of course only after the latter have first gone through 
the form of variable capital), profit and rent, is distinguish^ 
from the constant component 1) by the fact that in it is embodied 
that entire value in which the new additional labour added to 
the constant part, to the means of production of the commodi- 
ties, is materialised. Now, apart from the constant portion, it is 
correct to say that the value of a commodity, i,e., to the extent 
that it represents newly added labour, continually resolves 
itself into three parts, which constitute three forms of revenue, 
namely, wages, profit and rent,®® the respective magnitudes of 
whose value, that is, the aliquot portions which they constitute 
in the total value, are determined by various specific laws devel- 
oped above. But, it would be a mistake to state the converse, 
namely, that the value of wages, rate of profit and rate of rent 
form independent constituent elements of value, whose synthesis 
gives rise to the value of commodities, apart from the constant 
component; in other words, it ’vculd be a mistake to say that they 
are constituent elements of the value of commodities, or of the 
price of production.®® 

The difference is easily se^n 

Let us assume that the v* uo of the product of a capital of 
500 is equal to 4(X)f^-rt00v -(-150s»=650; let the 150s, turn, be 
divided into 75 profit+75 rent. We will also assume, in order 


** In breaking down the value added to the constant portion of capital 
into wages, profit and grouiid-rent, it goes without saying that these are 
portions of value. One may, indeed, conceive of them as existing in the direct 
product in which this value appears, i.e., in the direct product produced 
oy labourers and capitarlists in some particular sphere of production— for 
instance, yarn produced in the spinning industry. But in fact they do not 
materialise in this product any more or any less than in any other commodi- 
ty, in any other component of the material wealth having the same value. 
And in practice wages are indeed paid in money, that is, in the pure expres- 
sion of value, likewise interest and rent. For the capitalist, the transforma- 
tion of his product into the pure expression of value is indeed very impor- 
tant; in the distribution itself this transformation is already assumed. Wheth- 
er these values are reconverted into the same product, the same commodi- 
ty, out of whose production they arose, whether the labourer buys back a 
part of the product directly produced by himself or buys the product of some 
other labour of a different kind, has nothing to do with the matter itself. 
Herr Rodbertus quite unnecessarily flies into a passion about this. 

®* “It will be sufflcient to remark that the same general rule which reg- 
ulates the value of raw produce and manufactured commodities is applicable 
also to the metals; their value depending not on the rate of profits, nor on 
the rate of wages, nor on the rent paid for mines, but on the total quanUty 
of labour necessary to obtain the metal and to bring it to market. ” (Ricardo, 
Principles, Ch. Ill, p. 77.) 
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to forestall useless difficulties, that this is a capital of average 
composition, so that its price of production and its value coin- 
cide; this coincidence always takes place whenever the product 
of such an individual capital may be considered as the product of 
some portion — corresponding to its magnitude— of the total capital . 

Here wages, measured by variable capital, form 20% of the 
advanced capjtal; surplus-value, calculated on the total capital, 
forms 30%, namely 15% profit and 15% rent. The entire value 
component of the commodity representing the newly added 
labour is equal to lOOv+1 50^=250. Its magnitude does not 
depend upon its division into wages, profit and rent. We see from 
the relation of these parts to each other that labour-power, which 
is paid with 100 in money, say £100, has supplied a quantity of 
labour represented by money to the amount of £250. We see from 
this that the labourer performed IV, times as much surplus- 
labour as he did labour for himself. If the working-day— 10 hours, 
then he worked 4 hours for himself and 6 hours for the capital- 
ist. Therefore, the labour of the labourers paid with £100 is 
expressed in a money-value of £250. Apart from this value of 
£250, there is nothing to divide between labourer and capital- 
ist, between capitalist and landlord. It is the total value newly 
added to the value of the means of production, i.e., 400. The 
specific commodity-value of 250 thus produced and determined 
by the quantity of labour materialised in it constitutes the limit, 
therefore, for the dividends which the labourer, capitalist and 
landlord will be able to draw from this value in the form of 
revenue — wages, profit and rent. 

Let us assume that a capital of the same organic composition, 
that is, the same proportion between employed living labour- 
power and constant capital set in motion, is compel!^ to pay 
£150 instead of £100 for the same labour-power which sets in 
motion the constant capital of 400. And let us further assume 
that profit and rent ^are in the surplus-value in different pro- 
portions. Since we have assumed that the variable capital of 
£150 sets the same quantity of labour in motion as did the vari- 
able capital of £100, the newly produced value would =250, as 
before, and the value of the total product would be 650, also as 
before, but we would then have 400c -I- 150^+100,; these 
100( would divide, say, into 45 profit and 55 rent. The proportion 
in which the newly produced total value would be distributed 
as wages, profit and rent would now be very different; simi- 
larly, the magnitude of the advanced total capital would be 
different, although it only sets the same total quantity of labour 
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in motion. Wages would amount to 27>/„%, profit— 8*/., % . and 
rent— 10% of the advanced capital; thus, the total surplus- 
value would be somewhat over 18%. 

As a result of the increase in wages, the unpaid portion of total 
labour would be different and thereby the surplus-value too. If 
the working-day contained 10 hours, the labourer would have 
worked 6 hours for himself and only 4 hours for the capitalist. 
The proportions of profit and rent would also be different; the 
reduced surplus-value would be divided in a different proportion 
between the capitalist and the landlord. Finally, since' the value 
of the constant capital would have remained the same and the 
value of the advanced variable capital would have risen, the 
reduced surplus-value would express itself in a still more reduced 
rate of gross profit, by which we mean in this case the latio of 
the total surplus-value to the total advanced capital. 

The change in the value of wages, in the rate of profit, and m 
the rate of rent, whatever the effect of the laws regulating the 
prcpoi wa ons of these parts to each other, could onl> move within 
the limits r.'t by the newly produced commodity-value of 25C. 
An exception could only tuxe place if rent should be based on 
a monopoly price. This would nowise alter the law. but merely 
complicate the analysis. For if we consider onlj the produc' 
itself in this case, then only the division of surplus value wou’ ' 
be different. But if we consider its relative value as compared 
with other commodities, then we should find solely this differ- 
ence — that a portion of the surplus-value had been transferrp'^ 
from them to this particular commodity. 

To recapitulate: 


Value of the Product 

New 
Value 1 

K.'tC of 
MirplUb 

First Case: 4(KV-1- 100^ H50g==t)50 

350 

1501 

Second i.asu l.SO, J 100,— (350 | 

250 

1 

66*/,% 


Rate of 
Oros!* ' 
Proht I 

~1 

30 I 


In the first place, tlu surplus-value falls one third of wh^‘ it 
was, i.e., from 150 to 100. The rate of profit falls bj. a little more 
than one-third, i.e., from 30% to 18%, because the reduced 
surplus-value must be calculated on an increased total advanced 
capital. But it by no means falls in the same proportion as the 

rate of surplus-value. The latter falls from-j^^y- to 
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from 150% to 66*/,%, whereas the rate of profit only falls from 
•^■to or from 30% to 18*/ij %. The rate of profit, then, falls 

proportionately more than the mass of surplus-value, but less 
than the rate of surplus-value. We find, furthermore, that value, 
as well as mass of products, remains the same, so long as the 
same quantity, of labour is employed, although the advanced 
capital has increased due to the augmentation of its variable 
component. This increase in advanced capital would indeed be 
very much felt by a capitalist undertaking a new enterprise. But 
considering reproduction as a whole, augmentation of the vari- 
able capital merely means that a larger portion of the value newly 
created by newly added labour is converted into wages, and 
thus, in the first place, into variable capital instead of into 
surplus-value and surplus-product. The value of the product thus 
remains the same, because it is limited on the one hand by the 
value of the constant capital =400, and on the other by the 
number 250, in which the newly added labour is represented. 
Both, however, remain unaltered . This product would, as before, 
represent the same amount of use-value in the same magnitude 
of value, to the extent that it would itself again enter into the 
constant capital; thus, the same mass of elements of constant 
capital would retain the same value. The matter would be different 
if wages were to rise not because the labourer received a larger 
share of his own labour, but if he received a larger portion of 
his own labour because the labour productivity had decreased. 
In this case, th'e total value in which the same labour, paid and 
unpaid, would be incorporated, would remain the same. But 
the mass of products in which this quantity of labour would 
be incorporated would have decreased so that the price of each 
aliquot portion of this product would rise, because each portion 
would contain more labour. The increased wages of 150 would 
not represent any more product than the wages of 100 did before; 
the reduced surplus-value of 100 would represent merely */, the 
former product, i.e., 66*/,% of the mass of use-values formerly 
represented by 100. In this case, the constant capital would 
also become dearer to the extent that this product would enter 
into it. However, this would not be the result of the increase 
in wages, but rather the increase in wages would be a result 
of the increase in the price of commodities and a result of the 
diminidied productivity of the same quantity of labour. It ap- 
pears here as though the increase in wages had made the product 
dearer; however, this increase is not the cause, but rather the 
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result, of a change in the value of the commodities, due to the 
decreased productivity of labour. 

On the other hand, all other circumstances remaining the 
same, i.e., if the same quantity of employed labour is still rep- 
resented by 250, then, if the value of the means of production 
employed should rise or fall, the value of the same quantity of 
products would rise or fall by the same magnitude. 450c-l-100v-l- 
-t-150, gives a product-valuc= 700; but 350c-f lOOv+lSO^ give.*? 
a value for the same quantity of products of only 600, as 
against a former 650. Hence, if the advanced capital, set in motion 
by the same quantity of labour, increases or decreases, then the 
value of the product rises or falls, other circumstances remain- 
ing the same, if the increase or decrease in advanced capital is 
due to a change in the magnitude of the value of the constant 
portion of capital. On the other hand, the value of the product remains 
unchanged if the increase or decrease in advanced capital is caused 
by a change in the magnitude of the value of the variable portion 
of capitdi, assuming the labour productivity remains the same. 
In the case d the constant capital, the increase or decrease in 
its value is not compensat<.<i for by any opposite movement. 
But in the case of the variable capital, assuming the labour 
productivity n nains the same, an increase or decrease in its 
value is compensated for by the opposite movement on the part 
of (he .surplus-value, so that the value of the variable capital 
plus the surplus-value, i.e., the value newly added by labour 
to the means of production and newly incorporated in the prod- 
uct, remains the same. 

But if the increase or decrease in the value of the variable 
capital or wages is due to a rise or fall in the price of commodi- 
ties, i.e., a dccrea.se or increase in the productiveness of the labour 
employed by this investment of capital then the value of the 
product is affectetl. But the rise or fall in wages in this case is 
not a cause, but merely an effect. 

On the other hand, assuming the constant capital in the above 
illustration to remain=4(K)o, if the change from lOOy-l-lSOg to 
ISOy+lOOg, i.e., the increase in variable capital, should be due 
to a decrease in the productiveness of labour, not in this particu- 
lar branch of industry, say, cotton spinning, but perhaps in 
agriculture which provides the labourer’s foodstuffs, i.e., due 
to a rise in the price of these foodstuffs, then the value of the 
product would remain unchanged. The value of 650 would still 
be represented by the same quantity of cotton yam. 

It follows, furthermore, from the above: If the decrease in 
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the expenditure of constant capital is due to economies, etc., 
in lines of production whose products enter into the labourer’s 
consumption, then this, just like the direct increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the employed labour itself, may lead to a decrease 
in wages due to a cheapening of the means of subsistence of the 
labourer, and may lead, therefore, to an increase in the surplus- 
value; so that the rate of profit in this case would grow for two 
reasons, namely, on the one hand, because the value of the con- 
stant capital decreases, and on the other hand, because the sur- 
plus-value increases. In our consideration of the transformation 
of surplus-value into profit, we assumed that wages do not fall, 
but remain constant, because there we had to investigate the 
fluctuations in the rate of profit, independent kd the changes in 
the rate of surplus-value. Moreover, the laws developed there arc 
general ones, and also apply to investments of capital whose 
products do not enter into the labourer's consumption, whereby 
changes in the value of the product, therefore, are without in- 
fluence upon the wages. 


Thus, the separation and resolution of new value annually 
added by new labour to the means of production, or to the constant 
part of capital, into the various forms of revenue, viz., wages, 
profit and rent, do not at all alter the limits of the value itself, 
the total value to be distributed among these various categories; 
any more than a change in the mutual relations of these individ- 
ual parts can change their total, this given magnitude of value. 
The given number 100 always remains the same, whether it is 
divided into 50-f-50, or into 20-1-70-1-10, or into 40-(-30-|-30. 
The portion of the value of the product which is resolved into 
these revenues is determined, just like the constant portion 
of the value of capital, by the value of the commodities, i.e., 
by the quantity of labour incorporated in them in each case. 
Given first, then, is the quantity of value of commodities to be 
divided among wages, profit and rent; in other words, the abso- 
lute limit of ^e sum of the portions of value of these commodi- 
ties. Secondly, as concerns the individual categories themselves, 
their average and relating limits are likewise given. Wages 
form the basis in this limitation. They are regulated on the one 
hand by a natural law; their lower limit is determined by the 
ph 3 rsical minimum of means of subsistence required by the 
labourer for the. conservation of his labour-power and for its 
reproduction; i.e., by a definite quantity of commodities. The 
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value of these commodities is determined by the labour time 
required for their reproduction; and thus by the portion of new 
labour added to the means of production, or by the portion of 
each workinq-day required by the labourer for the production 
and reproduction of an equivalent for the value of these necessary 
means of subsistence, bor instance, if his average daily mean- 
of subsistence have a value —6 hours of average labour, then be 
must work on an average six hours per day for himseir. 1 he actual 
value of his labour-power deviates from tnis uhysical miinuiuii' 
it differs according to climate and level of social developm'^nl; 
it depends not merely upon the physical, but also upon the his- 
torically ilevclopod social nt'C'd^, which become second nature. 
But in every country, at a given time, this regulating avera?-* 
wage IS u given magnitude. The value of all other revenue the-, 
has its limit. It is always equal to the value in which the t' t?' 
working-day (which coincides lu the present case with the average 
working-day, since it comprise.*- the total quantity of laboer set 
in mol ion Lv the total social Copilal^ is incorporate^ minus th<* 
portion of the working-day incorporated in wages. Its limit is 
therefore determined by th • limit of the value in whi'h the 
unpaid labour is expressed, that i', by the q-iinMiv of tti "r 
paid laboer. \ hil" the pnrlior of the workmg-day 
required by the labourer for the roprodjctmn of the value < *■ 
his wage.s finds it*-' ultimate limit in ihe phy'^ical minimum of 
wage., the other porlmo of the workmg-day, in which surplus- 
labour IS mcorpor'i'ei, . ^ ' thu.s the portio'’ of velr.e Tppiosonl- 
ing .surplus-value, find.' i‘s limi‘ in the physical maximum of 
the working- lay, i the total quantity of daily lal>ou' 

time during which the Umourer 'an, in gmeral, be octivi and 
still preserve and repr » ' lus l.ibonr-power. Smee we are here 

coiKCTnod With the diet, butior. of the value which represents 
the total labour newh Ictod per year, the working day may be 
regarded here a.s a lor. ..^nt n.agnitu<ie, anc’ i.s iissuined as smb. 
1)0 loatter bov nioei • ' ' v *ittle ic may devial'’ from its physieul 
inaximuni. The absolute iiniU of tiie purtioe {»i value which foiins 
surplu-i-v al.io, and .hi't resdves itsc'f m <' proTt and ground- 
rent, i*' thus given ft ! delenoined by the exies« of the unpaid 
portion of the worl mr d-n over !*s pai>, port’oii. i.e.. by the 
portion of the value ol tb'’ total product m which this surplus- 
labour exists. If we call Ike surplus-value thus li.r itetl i.nd lai- 
culatecl on the advanced total capital- the profit, as 1 have 
done, then this profit, so far as its absolute magnitude is con- 
cerned, i.s equal to the surplus-value and, thoreiore, its limits 
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are just as much dclennined by law as the latter. On the other 
hand, the level of the rate of profit is likewise a magnitude held 
within certain specific limits determined by the value of commod- 
ities. It is the ratio of the total surplus-value to the total social 
capital advanced in production. If this capital =500 (say millions) 
and the surplus-value=100, then 20% constitutes the absotntt 
limit of the r^e of profit. The distribution of the social profit 
according to this rate among the capitals invested in the various 
spheres of production creates prices of production which deviate 
from the values of commodities and which are the real regulat- 
ing average market-prices. But this deviation abolishes neither 
the determination of prices by values nor the regular limits 
of profit. Instead of the value of a commodity being equal to the 
capital consumed in its production plus the surplus-value con- 
tained in it, its price of production is now equal to the capital, 
c, consumed in its production plus the surplus-value falling to 
its share as a result of the general rate of profit, for instance 
20% on the capital advanced in its production, counting both 
the consumed and the merely employed capital. But this addi- 
tional amount of 20% is itself determined by the surplus-value 
created by the total social capital and its relation to the value 
of this capital; and for this reason it is 20% and not 10 or 100. 
The transformation of values into prices of production, then, 
does not remove the limits on profit, but merely alters its distri- 
bution among the various particular capitals which make up 
the social capital, i.e., it distributes it uniformly among them 
in the proportion in which they form parts of the value of this 
total capital. The market-prices rise above and fall below these 
regulating prices of production, but these fluctuations mutually 
balance each other. If one examines price lists over a mure or 
less long period of time, and if one disregards those ca.ses in 
which the actual value of commodities is altered by a change in 
the productivity of labour, and likewise those cases in which 
the process of production has been disturbed by natural or social 
accidents, one will be surprised, in the first place, by the rela- 
tively narrow limits of the deviations, and, .secondly, by the 
regularity of their mutual compensation. The same domination of 
the r^ulating averages will be found here that Quetelet pointed 
out in the case of social phenomena. If the equalisation of the 
values of commodities into prices of production does not meet 
any obstacles, then the rent resolves itself into differential rent, 
i.e., it is limited to the equalisation of the surplus-profits which 
would be given to some capitalists by the regulating prices of 
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production and which are now appropriated by the landlord. 
Here, then, rent has its definite limit of value in the deviations 
of the individual rates of profit, which are caused by the regula- 
tion of prices of production by the general rale of profit. If landed 
property obstructs equalisation of the values of commodities 
into prices of production, and appropriate^ absolute rent, then 
the latter is limited by the excess of the value of the agricultural 
products over their price of production, i.e., by the excess of 
the surplus-value contained in them over the rate of profit as- 
signed to the capitals by the general rate of profit. This difference, 
then, forms the limit of the rent, which, as before, is but a definite 
portion of the given surplus-value contained in the commodities. 

Finally, if equali<>ation of surplus-value into average profit 
meets with obstacles in the various spheres of production in the 
form of artificial or natural monopolies, and particularly mo- 
nopoly in landed property, so that a monopoly price becomes 
po.ssibif. whiih rises above the price of production and nbo^e 
the value of the commodities affected by such a monopoly, then 
the limits imposed by the v lue of the commodities would not 
thereby be removed. The monopoly price of certain commodities 
would merely transfer a jiortion of the profit of the other commod- 
ity-producers u) the commodities having the monopoly prjfp. 
A local disturbance in the distribution of the surplus-value 
among the various spheres of production would indirectly take 
place, but it would leave the limit of this surplus-value itself 
unaltered. Should the commodity having the monopoly price 
en*cr into the necessary consumption of the labourer, it would 
increase the wage and thereby reduce the surplus-value, assum- 
ing the labourer receives the value of his labour-power as before. 
It could depress wages below the value of labour-power, but 
only to the c-vtent that the former exceed the limit of their physi- 
cal minimum. In this lase the monopoly price would b« paid 
by a deduction from real wages (i.e.. the quantity of use-values 
icccived by the labourer for the same quantity of labour) and 
from the profit of the other capitalists. The limits within which 
the monopoly price would affect the normal regulation of the 
prices of commodities would be firmly fixed and accurately 
calculable. 

Thus just as the division of the newly added value of commodi- 
ties, and, in general, value resolvable into revenue, finds its given 
and regulating limits in the relation between necessary and 
surplus labour, wages and surplus-value, so does the division of 
surplus-value itself into profit and ground-rent find its limits 
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in the laws regulatiog the equalisation of the rate of profit. As 
regards the division into interest and profit of enterprise, the 
average profit itself forms the limit for both taken together. It 
furnishes the given magnitude of value which they may split 
among themselves and which alone can be so divided. The spe- 
cific ratio of this division is here fortuitous, i.e., it is determined 
exclusively by conditions of competition. Whereas in other cases 
the balancing of supply and demand is equivalent to elimination 
of the deviations in market prices from their regulating average 
prices, i.e., elimination of the influence of competition, it 
here the only determinant. But why? Because the same production 
factor, capital, has to divide its share of the surplus-value between 
two owners of the same production factor. But the fact that there 
is no definite, regular limit here for the division of the averagi 
profit does not remove its limit as part of the commodity-value- 
just as the fact that two partners in a certain business dividi- 
their profit unequally due to different externa] circumslance.s 
does not affect the limits of this profit in any way. 

Hence, although the portion of the commodity-value in which 
the new labour added to the value of the means of production i^' 
incorporated is divided into various parts, which in the form i ( 
revenue assume mutually independent forms, this is lU) reason 
for now considering wages, profit and ground-rent as the const it 
uent elements which, in combination or taken all together, nr< 
the source of the regulating price (natural price, prix necessain ■ 
of the commodities themselves; so that it is not the ooratnodily- 
value, after deducting the constant portion of value. v>hi'h 
would be the original unit that divides into these thnje pa-h 
but rather, conversely, the price of each of thes*- three part'- 
would be independently determined, and the price of the comnio l- 
ities would then be formed by adding these three indcpend'.-iit 
magnitudes together. In reality, the commodity-value i.s tli- 
magnitude which precedes the sum of the total values of wage', 
profit and rent, regardless of the relative magnitudes of the latter 
in the above erroneous conception, wages, profit and rent ao- 
three independent magnitudes of value, whose total niagnitiil*' 
produces, limits and determines the magnitude of the commodity 
valut 

In the first place it is evident that if wages, profit and rent 
were to form the price of commodities, this would apply as much 
to the constant portion of the commodity-value as to the othei 
portion, in which variable capital and surplus-value are incor- 
porated. Thus, this constant portion may hero be left entirely 
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out of Consirj oration , since the value of the eonu.ioditics of \vh:eh 
it is *om})osed would likewise resoKe itself into the sura of the 
values of wages, profit and rent. As already noted, this concep- 
(ion, then, denies the very existence of such a constant portion 
of value. 

It IS furthermore evident that value lo.ses ill meaning here. 
<;.ily the conception of price still remains, n the sense that a 
certain amount of money is paid to the owner n labour- power, 
capital and land. But what is money’ Money is not a »hing, 
but. a definite form of value, hence, value is again presupposed. 

> .ot us .sav, then, that a definite amount of gold or silver is paid 
for the.se elements of production, or that it is mentally equated 
>o them. But gold and silver (and the enlightened economist 
.s proud of this discovery) are themselves commodities like ail 
other commodities. The once of gold and silver is therefore 
likewise determined by wages, profit and rent. Hence wo cannot 
determine wages, profit and rent by equating them to a certain 
amount ol gold and silver, for the value of this gold and silver, 
by means of wnich they shoul 1 be evaluated as in their equiv- 
alent, should be first determined precisely by them, independ- 
ently of gold and silver, i.e., independently of the value of 
any commodity, which value is precisely the product of the above 
three factors. Thus, to say that the value of wages, profit and 
rent consists in their being equivalent to a certain quantity of 
gold and silver, would merely be saying that they arc equal 
to a certain quantity of wages, profit and rent. 

Take wages first. For it is aece^' >.iry to make labour the point 
of departure, even in thi.s view' of the matter. How, then, is the 
regulating price of wages determined, the price about which its 
market-prices osrilldte’ 

Let us say that it is determined by the supply and demand of 
labour-power. But what .sort of labour- power demand is this? 
It is a demand in.ide by capital. The demand for labour is there- 
*'<»re tantamount to the .uppiy of c.ipital In order to speak of 
a supply of capital, we should know ibove all what capital is. 
•If what does capital consist? If we take its simplest aspect, it 
consists of money and commodities. But money is merely a 
cornmodity-foriu. Capital, then, consists ,)f .’ommodities. But 
the value of commodities, according to our assumption, is deter- 
mined, in the first instance, hy the price of the labour producing 
the commodities, by wages. Wages are here presupposed and 
are treated as a constituent element of the price of commodi- 
ties. This price then should be determined by the ratio of 
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available labour to capital. The price of the capital itself is equal 
to the price of the commodities of which it is composed. The 
demand by capital for labour is equal to the supply of capital. 
And the supply of capital is equal to the supply of a quantity of 
commodities of given price, and this price is regulated in the 
first place by the price of labour, and the price of labour in turn 
is equal to that ‘portion of the commodity-price constituting the 
variable capital, which is granted to the labourer in exchange 
for his labour; and the price of the commodities constituting 
this variable capital is again determined, in turn, primarily by 
the price of labour; for it is determined by the prices of wages, 
profit and rent. In order to determine wages, we cannot, there- 
fore, presuppose capital, for the value of the capital is itself 
determined in part by wages. 

Moreover, dragging competition into this problem does not 
help at all. Competition makes the market-prices of labour rise 
or fall. But suppose supply and demand of labour are balanced. 
How are wages then determined? By competition. But we have 
just assumed that competition ceases to act as a determinant, 
that its influence is cancelled due to equilibrium between its 
two mutually opposing forces. Indeed, it is precisely the natural 
price of wages that we wish to find, i.e., the price of labour that 
is not regulated by competition, but which, on the contrary, 
regulates the latter. 

Nothing remains but to determine the necessary price of labour 
by the necessary, means of subsistence of the labourer. But these 
means of subsistence are commodities, which have a price. The 
price of labour is therefore determined by the price of the nece.ssary 
means of subsistence and the price of the means of subsistence, 
like that of ail other commodities, is determined primarily by 
the price of labour. Therefore, the price of labour determined 
by the price of the means of subsistence is determined by the 
price of labour. The price of labour is determined by itself. In 
other words, we do not know how the price of labour is deter- 
mined. Labour in this ca.se has a price in general, because it i.s con- 
sidered as a commodity. In order, therefore, to speak of the price 
of labour, we must know what price in general is. But we do not 
learn at all in this way what price in general is. 

Nevertheless, let us assume that the necessary price of labour 
is determined in this agreeable manner. Then how is the average 
profit determined, the profit of every capital under normal con- 
ditions, which constitutes the second element in the price of 
commodities? The average profit must be determined by an 
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average rate of profit; bow is this rate determined? By compe- 
tition among the capitalists'* But the competition already pre- 
supposes the existence of profit. It presupposes various rates 
of profit, and thus various profits— either in the same or in differ- 
ent spheres of production. Competition can influence the rate of 
profit only to the extent that it affects the prices of commodi 
ties Competition can only make the producers within the same 
sphere of production sell their commodities at the ®ame prices, 
and make them sell their commodities n different spheres of 
production at prices which will give them the same profit, the 
same proportional addition to the price of commodities which 
has already been partially determined by wages Hence compe- 
tition can only equalise inequalities in the rate of profit In 
order to equalise unequal rates of profit, profit must exist as 
an element in the price of commodities. Competition does not 
create it. It lowers or raises its level, but does not create the 
level wh'ch is established when equalisation has been achieved 
And ^^hen we ‘peak of a neces‘'iry ra’e of profit, what we wish 
to know IS precisely the rate profit independent of the move 
lueiits of competition, which iii turn regulates competition itself 
The average rate of profit sets in when there is an eqiiilibr' im 
of f(»rccs among the competing capitalists Competition jay 
establish this equiiibriiim but not the rate of profit whu h mikes 
its appearance with this equilibrium SVhi n this equilmnum is 
established, why is the general rate of profit now 10 or .*0 or 
100 Because of competition? \o, on the contrary, (omr.eti 
tion has eliminated the cause-* pr ducing deyiitions from 10 JO 
or 100 o II has brought about a commodity price wheiehy 
every capital yields the sinie profit in proportion to it^ raagni 
tilde 1 he magnitude of this profit itM'lf, however is indepeud 
ent of competition The latter merely rt'duus agsiii and igiin, 
all deviations to this magnitude One person lompites with 
another, ,ind lonipetition compels him to sell his commodities 
at the same prue as tlu o^lur But why is this prue 10 or JO or 

too* 

Thus nothing remains but to declan rite of pnifit, and there 
fore profit, to be in s((ine unaccountable manni r a definite t>xtra 
charge added to the prue of cornmiulities which up to this point 
was determined by w.iges The only thing that competition tells 
us IS that this rate of profit iiiu^t be a given magnitude But 
we knew this before — when wt dealt with gencMl rate of profit 

and “necessary price” of profit 

It is quite unnecessary to wade through this absurd process 
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anew in the case of grouno-ient. One ca. see without doing this 
that, when carried out more or less consistently, it makes profit 
and rent merely appear as definite extra charges added by unac 
countable laws to the price of commodities, a price primarily 
determined by wages. In short, competition has to shoulder 
the responsibility of explaining all the meaningless ideas of the 
economists, whereas it should rather be the economists who 
explain competition. 

Now, disregarding here the illusion of a profit and rent being 
created by circulation, i.e., price components arising through 
sale — and circulation can never give what it did nut first recei\u- 
the matter simply amounts to this: 

Let the price of a commodity determined h> ^ages iOO 
let the rate of profit be 10°(, of wages, and the rent 15*;o of wage*- 
Then the price of the commodity determined hy the sum of ^age". 
profit and rent —125. This additional 25 cannot arise from the 
sale of the commodity. For all who sell one another coininoditie'- 
sell at 125 that which costs 100 in wages; which is itu same i 
if they had all sold at 100. Thus, the operation must heton^id 
ered independently of the circulation process. 

If the three share the commodity itself, which now co-i, 125 - 
and it does not alter matters any if the capitalist first selN at 
125, and then pays 100 t(' the labourer, 10 to hiriself, and 15 
to the landlord — the labourer receive.‘- - 100 of the value anM 
of the product. The capitainL receives if the \diue and o[ 
the product, and li.e U«p ' trd ■’ the capitali‘'l sells at 

125 instead of 100, he the laLouior onl> Vj of tl.e product 

incorporating the latter .i iaboiir. Thus, it would be just tla 
Same a>' if he had giv*.n to the labourer and retained 20 — of 
which 8 ■ftuiild fall to his bare aiid 12 to the landlord. In this 
lase lit would have sold the commodsly at its value, since in 
fact the additions to Ih" price represent increa.ses that are in 
dependent of the value of the eomrooditv. which under the assmiip- 
tion made above is determined by the value of wages. This, 
in a roundabout "way amounts to saying that according to this 
conception the tern. “v>ag<.s, ” here 100, means the value of tlu 
product, 1.0., the sum of rnuiiey in which this definite quantity 
of labour is represented; but that this value in turn differs from 
the real wage and therelore leaves a surplus. But, here the surplus 
IS realised by a nominal addition to the price. Hence, if wages 
were equal to 110 instead of 100. the profit would have to bo - 11 
and the groundnrent lO'/y, so that the price of the commodity 
would l.'lT^/j. This would leave the proportions unaltered. But 
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since the division would ilwa>.. be <d«ain(‘d by "ay of i anminal 
addition of dofinito jn !' (Ullages to wages, the price would '•ise 
and fall with the wages Wages are here first set equal to the 
value of the romniodity, and then tivorced from it again. In 
fact, however, this amounts to saying in a roundabout anu mean- 
ingle.ss way that the value of the rommodity is determined by 
the quantity of labour contained n it, whereas the value of 
wages IS determined by the price of Ihe necessary means of sub- 
istence, and the excess of value >bove *he wage forms oiofit 
'lid rent. 

The '•plitting of the value of commodities after subtracting the 
\alue of the means of production consumed in their creation; 
the splitting of this given quantity of value, determined by the 
quantity of labour incorporated in the produced commodities, 
into three component parts, which assume, as wages, profit and 
rent, independent and mutually unrelated forms of revenue— 
this splitting appears in a perverted form on the surface of capital- 
ist prodij •♦’on, and consequently in the minds of those captivated 
by the latter. 

Let the total value of a c» rtain commodity -300, of which 
200 is the value of the means of production, or elements of con- 
stant capital, c^'iisumed in its production. The; ’eaves 100 lo 
the amount of new value added to the commodity during its 
process of production. This new value of 100 is all that is available 
for division among the three forms of revenue. If we let wages -x, 
profit y and ground-rent - z, then the sura of x j-y t-z will 
always 100 in our case. But to the industrialists, merchants 
and bankers, and to the vulgar "conomists, this appears quite 
different. For them, the value of the commodity, after subtract- 
ing the value of the means of production consumed by it, is not 
given- iOO, this 100 then being divided into x, y and z. But 
rather, the price of the commodity simply consists of the value 
of wages, the value of profit and the value of rent, which magni- 
tudes are determined independently of the value of the commodity 
and of each other, .so that x, y and z are each given and deter- 
mined independently, and only from the sura of these magnitudes, 
which may be smailer or larger than 100, is the magnitude of 
the value of the commodity itself obtained by adding these 
component values together. This (]uid pro quo is inevitable 
because: 

First: The component parts of the value of a commodity, 
appear as independent revenues in relation to one another, and 
as such are related to three very dissimilar production factors. 
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namely labour, capital and land, and therefore they seem to 
arise from the latter. Ownership of labour-power, capital and 
land is the cause for these various component values of commod- 
ities falling to the share of the respective owners, and thus 
transforming themselves into revenue for them. But the value 
does not arise from a transformation into revenue; it must rather 
exist before it can be converted into revenue, before it can assume 
this form. The illusion that the opposite is true is strengthened 
all the more as the determination of the relative magnitudes 
of these three components in relation to one another follows 
different laws, whose connection with, and limitation by, the 
value of the commodities themselves nowise appear on the 
surface. 

Secondly: We have seen that a general rise or fall in wages, 
by causing a movement of the general rate of profit in the 
opposite direction— other circumstances remaining the same — 
change.^ the prices of production of the various commodities, i.e., 
raises some and lowers others, depending on the average com- 
position of capital in the respective spheres of production. Thus, 
experience shows here that in some spheres of production, at any 
rate, the average price of a commodity rises because wages have 
risen, and falls because wages have fallen. But “experience" 
does not show that the value of commodities, which is independ- 
ent of wages, secretly regulates these changes. However, if the 
rise in wages is local, if it only takes place in particular spheres 
of production as a result of special circumstances, then a corre- 
sponding nominal rise in the prices of these commodities may 
occur. This rise in the relative value of one kind of commodity 
in relation to the others, for which wages have remained un- 
changed, is then merely a reaction against the local disturbance 
in the uniform distribution of surplus-value among the various 
sphere.s of production, a means of equalising the particular rates 
of profit into the general rate. “Experience" shows in this case 
that wages again determine the price. Thus, in both of these cases 
experience shows that wages determine the prices of commodi- 
ties. But “experience" does not show the hidden cau.se of this 
interrelation. Furthermore: The average price of labour, i.e., the 
value of labour-power, is determined by the production price of 
the necessary means of subsistence. If the latter rises or falls, 
the former rises or falls accordingly. Thus, experience again 
shows the existence of a connection between wages and the price 
of commodities. But the cause may appear as an effect, and the 
effect as a cause, which is also the case in the movements of 
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market-prices, where a rise of wages above their average corre- 
sponds to the rise of market-prices above the prices of production 
during periods of prosperity, and the subsequent fall of wages 
below their average corresponds to a fall of market-prices below 
the prices of production. To the dependence of prices of produc- 
tion upon the values of commodities prima facie there would 
always have to correspond, apart from the oscillatory move- 
ments of market-prices, the experience that whenever wages 
rise the rate of proHt falls, and vice versa. But we have seen 
that the rate of profit may be determined by movements in the 
value of constant capital, indopcndently of the movements of 
wages; so that wages and rate of profit, instead of moving in 
opposite directions, may move in the same direction, may rise 
or fall together. If the rale of .surplu.s-value were to directly coin- 
cide with the rate of profit, this would not be possible. Similarly 
if wages should ri.se as a result of a rise in the prices of the means 
of subsistence, the rate of profit may remain the .same, or even 
rise, dt!** to greater intensity of labour or prolongation of the 
working-day. All these experiences bear out the illusion created 
by the independent and distorted form of the component values, 
namely, that either wages .lione, or wages and profit together, 
determine the value of commodities. Once such an illusion ap- 
pears with respect to wages, once the price of labour and the value 
created by labour .seem to coincide, the same automatically applies 
to profit and rent. Their prices, i.e., their money-expression, 
must then be regulated independently of labour and of the value 
created by the latter. 

Thirdly: Let us assume that a^'cerding to direct experience the 
values of a commodity, or the prices of production — which 
merely appear to be independent of the values — always coincide 
with the market prices of the commodity rather than merely 
prevailing as the regulating average prices by constant com- 
pensation of the continual lluctuations in market-price. Let us 
assume, furthermore, that reproduction always takes place under 
the same unaltered conditions, i.e., labour productivity remains 
constant in all elements of capital. Finally, let us assume that 
the component value of the ciunmodily-product, which is formed 
in every sphere of production by the addition of a new quantify 
of labour— i.e., a newly produced value— to the value of the 
means of production, always splits into constant proportions of 
wages, profit and rent, so that the wage actually paid always 
directly coincides with the value of labour-power, the profit 
actuallv realised -with the portion of the total surplus-value 
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which falls to the share of every independently functioning 
part of the total capital by virtue of the average rate of profit, 
and the actual rent is always limited by the bounds within which 
ground-rent on this basis is normally confined. In a word, let 
us assume that the division of the socially produced values and 
the regulation of the prices of production takes place on a capital- 
ist basis, but that competition is eliminated. 

Thus, under these assumptions, namely, if the value of commod- 
ities w«'re constant and appeared so, if the component value of 
the t .'iinmodity-product which resolves itself into revenues were 
to remain a constant magnitude and always appeared as such, 
and finally, if this given and constant component value always 
split into constant proportions of wages, profit and rent— even 
under these assumptions, the real movement would necessarily 
appear in distorted form; not as the splitting of a previously 
given magnitude of value into three parts which assume mutually 
independent forms of revenue, but, on the contrary, as the for- 
mation of this magnitude of value from the sum of the independ- 
ent and separately determined, each by itself, constituent 
elements— wages, profit and ground-rent. This illusion would 
necessarily arise, because in the actual movement of individual 
capitals, and the commodities produced by them, not the value 
of commodities would appear to be a precondition of its split- 
ting but, conversely, the components into which it is split function 
as a precondition of the value of the commodities. In the first 
place, we have seen that to every capitalist the cost-price of 
his commodities appears as a given magnitude and continually 
appears as such in the actual price of production. The cost-price, 
however, is equal to the value of the constant capital, the ad- 
vanced means of production, plus the value of labour-power, 
which, however, appears to the agent of production in the irra- 
tional form of the price of labour, so that wages simultaneously 
appear as revenue of the labourer. The average price of labour 
is a given magnitude, because the value of labour-power, like 
that of any other commodity, is determined by the necessary 
labour-time required for its reproduction. But as concerns that 
portion of the value of commodities which is embodied in wages, 
it does not arise from the fact that it assumes this form of wages, 
that the capitalist advances to the labourer his share of his own 
product in the form of wages, but from the fact that the labourer 
produces an equivalent for his wages, i.e., that a portion of his 
daily or annual labour produces the value contained in the price 
of his labour-power. But wages are stipulated by contract, before 
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their corresponding value equivalent has hoen produced Aj an 
element of price, whose magnitude is given before the commodity 
and its value have been produced, as a constituent part of the 
cost-price, wages thereby do not appear as a portion which 
detaches itself in independent form from the total value of the 
commodity, but rather, conversely, as a given magnitude, which 
predetermines this value, i.e., as a creator of price and' value. 
A role similar to that of wages in the cost-price of commodities 
is played by the average profit in their price of production, for 
the price of production is equal to cost-price plus average profit 
on the advanced capital. This aveiage profit figures practically, 
in the mind and calculation of the capitalist himself, as a regulat- 
ing element, not merely in so far as it determines the Iransfei 
of capitals from one sphere of investment into another, but also 
in all sales and contracts which emb*ace a proce.ss of reproduction 
extending over long periods. But so far as it figures in this manner, 
it IP a pre-existent magnitude which is in fact independent of 
the »aiu* jnd surplus-value produced in any particular sphere 
of productiOL, and thus even more so in the case of any individual 
in\e.slment of capital in an^ sphere of production. Rather than 
appearing as a refull of a splitting of \alur, it manifests itself 
much more .^.s j magnitude independent of the value of the pri- 
duc( d commodities, as pre-existing in the process of production 
of Commodities and iLself determining the average price of the 
comniodilies. i.e., as a ..’reator of value. Indeed, the surplus- 
vaUi* , ow >g to the separation of its various portioiLS into mu- 
tually, roniploUly unrelated forms, appears in still more concrete 
form a prerequi''ite for crcatuig commodity-value. A part of 
the a>er,ige profit in the form of interest confronts the function- 
ing oapitali-t indeptmh oily as an a.ssuincd clement in the pro- 
duction of uuininodilies and of their value. No matter how much 


the magnitude of the interest fluctuates, at each moment and for 
ever> capitali.st it is a given magnitude entering into the cost- 
prici* of the c'>itnrifidities produced hy him as individual capital- 
ist, The same role is played by ground-rent in the form of lease 
money fixed Dy contract for the agricultural capitalist, and in 
the form of rent f(»r business premise.® in the case of other entre- 
preneurs Thos'e luirtion- into vh’.ch surplus >alue is split, being 
given as elements of cost-price for tbo individual capitalist, 
appear con\crsely therefore as creators of surplus-value; creators 
of a portion of the price of commodities, ju.st as wages create 
the other. The secret wherefore these products of the splitting 
of commodity-value constantly appear as prerequisites for the 
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formation of value itself is simply this, that the capitalist mode 
of production, like any other, does not merely constantly repro- 
duce the material product, but also the social and economic 
relations, the characteristic economic forms of its creation. Its 
result, therefore, appears just as constantly presupposed by it, 
as its presuppositions appear as its results. And it is tftis continual 
reproduction ot the same relations which the individual capital- 
ist anticipates as self-evident, as an indubitable fact. So long as 
the capitalist mode of production persists as such, a portion of 
the newly added labour continually resolves itself into wages, 
another into profit (interest and profit of enterprise), and a third 
into rent. In contracts between the owners of various agencies 
of production this is always assumed and this assumption is 
correct, however much the relative proportions may fluctuate in 
individual cases. The definite form in which the parts of value 
confront each other is presupposed becau.se it is continually 
reproduced, and it is continually reproduced because it is con- 
tinually presupposed. 

To be .sure, experience and appearance now also demonstrate 
that market-prices, in whose influence the capitalist actually 
sees the only determination of value, are by no means dependent 
upon such anticipation, so far as their magnitude is concerned: 
that they do not correspond to whether the interest or rent wore 
set high or low. But the market-prices are constant only in their 
variation, and their average over longer periods results precisely 
in the respective averages of wages, profit and rent as the con- 
stant magnitudes, and therefore, in the last analysis, tho.se domi- 
nating the market-prices. 

On the other hand, it seems plain on reflection that if wages, 
profit and rent are creators of value since they seem to be presup- 
posed in the production of value, and are assumed by the individ- 
ual capitalist in his cost-price and price of production, then the 
constant portion, whose value enters as given into the production 
of every commodity, is also a creator of value. But the constant 
portion of capital is no more than a sum of commodities and, 
therefore, of commodity-values. Thus we should arri\o at the 
absurd tautology that commodity-value is the creator and cau.s<* 
of commodity-value. 

However, if the capitalist were at ail interested in reflecting 
about this— and his reflections as capitalist are dictated exclu- 
sively by his interests and self-interested motives— experience 
would show hnn that the product which he himself produces 
enters into other spheres of production as a constant portion 
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of capital, and that products of these other production spheres 
enter into his own product as constant portions of capital. Since 
the additional value, so far as his new production is concerned, 
seems to be formed, from his point of view, by the magnitudes 
of wages, profit and rent, then this also holds good for the con- 
stant portion consisting of the products of other capitalists. And 
thus, the price of the constant portion of capital, and thereby the 
total value of the commodities, reduces itself in the final anal- 
ysis, although in a manner which is somewhat unaccountable, to 
a sum of values resulting from the addition of independent crea- 
tors of value— wages, profit and rent— which are regulated accord- 
ing to different laws and arise from different sources. 

Fourthly: Whether the commodities are sold at their values 
or not, and hence the lietcrmination of value itself, is quite 
immaterial for the individual capitalist. It is, from the very 
outset, a process that takes place behind his back and is con 
trolled by the force of circumstances independent of himself, 
becau.e il is not the values, but the divergent prices of production, 
which form tl e regulating average prices in every sphere of 
production. The determination of value as such inter'^sts and has 
a determining effect on the individual capitalist and the caiiital 
in each partici’ar sphere of production only in so far as the 
reduced or increased quantity of labour required to produce 
commodities, as a consequence of a rise or fall in productiveness 
of labour, enables him in one instance to make an extra profit, 
at the prevailing market-prices, and compels him in another to 
raise the price of his commodities, because more wages, more 
constant capital, and thus more interest, fall upon each portion 
of the product, or individual commodity. It interests him only 
in .so far as it raises or lowers the cost of production of commod- 
ities for himself, thus only in so far as it makes his position 
exceptional. 

On the other hand, wages, interest and rent appear to him as 
regulating limits not only of the price at which he can realise 
the profit of enterprise, the portion of profit falling to his share 
as functioning capitalist, but also at which he must generally 
be able to sell his commodities, if continued reproduction is to 
take place. It is quite immaterial to him whether or not he real- 
ises, through sale, the value and surplus-value incorporated in 
his commodities, provided only that he makes the customary, 
or larger, profit of enterprise at given prices, over and above his 
individual cost-price determined by wages, interest and rent. 
Apart from the constant portion of capital wages, interest and 
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rent appear to him, therefore, as the limiting and thereby pro- 
ductive determining elements of the commodity-price. Should he 
succeed, e.g., in depressing wages below the value of labour- 
power, i.e., below its normal level, in obtaining capital at a 
lower interest rate, and in paying less lease money than the 
normal amount for rent, then it is completely irrelevant to him 
whether he sells his product below its value, or even below the 
general price of production, thereby giving away gratis a portion 
of the surplus-labour contained in the commodities. This also 
applies to the constant portion of capital. If an industrialist, 
e.g., can buy his raw material below its price of production, 
then this buffers him against loss, even should he sell it in the 
finished product under its price of production. His profit of 
enterprise may remain the same, or oven increase, if only the 
exce.'^s of the commodity-price over its elements, which must 
be paid, replaced by an equivalent, remains the same or increases. 
But aside from the value of the means of production which enter 
into the production of his commodities as a given price magni- 
tude, it is precisely wages, interest and rent which enter into 
this production as limiting and regulating price magnitudes. 
Consequently they appear to him as the elements determining 
the price of the commodities. Profit of enterpri.se, from this 
standpoint, seems to be either determined by the exce.ss of market- 
prices, dependent upon accidental conditions of competition, 
over the immanent value of commodities determined by the 
above-mentioned elements of price; or, to the extent that this 
profit itself exerts a determining influence upon market-prices, 
it seems itself, in turn, dependent upon the competition between 
buyers and sellers. 

In the competition of individual capitalists among themselves 
as well as in the competition on the world-market, it is the given 
and assumed magnitudes of wages, interest and rent which enter 
into the calculation as constant and regulating magnitudes; con- 
stant not in the senso of being unalterable magnitudes, but in 
the sense that they are given in each individual case and con- 
stitute the constant limit for the continually fluctuating market- 
prices. For instance, in competition on the world-market it is 
solely a question of whether commodities can be sold advan- 
tageously with existing wages, interest and rent at, or below, 
existing general market-prices, i.e., realising a corresponding 
profit of enterprise. If wages and the price of land are low in one 
country, while interest on capital is high, because the capitalist 
mode of production has not been developed generally, whereas 
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in anolh«"r ((>untr> vagf'.. and th< j rioc of land are nominally 
high, while interest on capital is low, then the capitalist employs 
more labour and land in the one country, and in the other rela- 
tively more cap'tal. These factors enter into calculation as deter- 
mining elements in so far as competition between these two 
capitalists IS possible. Ifere, then experience shows thcoretually, 
and the self-interested calculation of the capitalist shows practi- 
cally, that the price® of commodities are determined by wages 
interest and rent, bj the price of labtmr, lapiial and lami, and 
that these (dements of price are indec,l iho regulating const it 
uent fa» tors of price 

Of course, there .ilwav® remains an element here which is not 
assumed, but whirh results from the market price of commodities, 
namelj, tin* excess alnne the coat-price fortmnl by the addition 
ol the aforcmenlioned element®: wage , interest and rent. Tins 
fourth eleniei t seems to be delcrmin.nl tiv competitior in each 
individual case, an 1 in the average case by the avenge profit, 
which n it’ turn is regulated hv this same compiditioii, oiil> 


oNir longer p nodi. 

tijthhj' On lh<‘ basi of t' • capitalist m de of pioduf lion, it 
l)(*corfll’s S() piiub rt xi’iilter of ct u •-(' le spl't op iHt \ »bie it 


w'hicli iiewU fed liliuir is repie unite 1. in^o 'ht forr.i i w 
nue, of wages, prolil and giouiid nut, that Ibe method is appK *d 
(leaving a‘-i*e eaditr stages of fn ni which we 

illustrations iii oiu siodv cf ground-rent) even where ibe precori- 
ilition- f ;r these f-Tin'- of revenue are missing Iliat i- d’ -s 


'"'ile-uintd tiy anaUigv under these forms of revenue 

When ail in(tf pe..dent labouni — lot us take a small fai 
siiK e .ill thr^e foiuis of iiveiiut majr ln’ic be applied —wort in 
himself and sch'' bis m, product, he is first consiuennl as hi- 
own employer (capitalist), who make.® use .if himself as a labourer, 
and second a® hi® xwi lanJior.!. who nukes use of himself as hi. 
own tenant To himself as wag"-worker he pa>s wages to h. indent 
as capitalist he gives the pr.ift, and to himself as landlord he 
paNS rent. Assuming tlie capitalist mode of production and the 
relations corresponding to .t to be th“ general basis 
this subsumption is cornet, ii. ®u far as it is not ‘hanks to ms 
labour, but to his ownership of uuai.s of pr.Klu(.tion - which ha e 
assumed here the general form of c.apital that h( is in a poM ion 
to appropriate his own surplus labour And furthermore, o t c 
extern that he produces his product 
depends upon its price (and even if not. tin® price 
the quantity of ^urplu® labour which ho can realise depends ml 
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on its own magnitude, but on the general rate of profit; and 
likewise any eventual excess above the amount of surplus-value 
determined by the general rate of profit is, in turn, not deter- 
mined by the quantity of labour performed by him, but can be 
appropriated by him only because he is owner of the land. Since 
such a form of production not corresponding to the capitalist 
mode of production may thus be subsumed under its forms of 
revenue and to a certain extent not incorrectly — the illusion is 
all the more strengthened that capitalist relations are the natural 
relations of every mode of production. 

Of course, if wages are reduced to their general basis, namely, 
to that portion of the product of the producer’s own labour which 
passes over into the individual consumption of the labourer; if 
we relieve this portion of its capitalist limitations and extend 
it to that volume of consumption which is permitted, on the one 
hand, by the existing productivity of society (that is, the social 
productivity of his own individual labour as actually social), 
and which, on the other hand, the full development of the indi- 
viduality requires; if, furthermore, we reduce the surplus-labour 
and surplus-product to that measure which is required under 
prevailing conditions of production of society, on the one side 
to create an insurance and reserve fund, and on the other to 
constantly expand reproduction to the extent dictated by social 
needs; finally, if we include in No. 1 the neces.‘?ary labour, and 
in No. 2 the surplus-labour, the quantity of labour which must 
always be perfojmed by the able-bodied in behalf of the immature 
or incapacitated members of society, i.e., if we .strip both wages 
and surplUs-value, both necessary and surplus labour, of their 
specifically capitalist character, then certainly there remain not 
these forms, but merely their rudiments, which are common to 
all social modes of production. 

Moreover, this method of subsumption was also characteristic 
of previous dominant modes of production, e.g., feudalism. 
Production relations which nowise corresponded to it, standing 
entirely beyond it, were subsumed under feudal relations, e.g., 
in England, the tenures in common socage (as distinct from 
tenures on knight’s service), which comprised merely monetary 
obligations and were feudal in name only. 



CHAPTER LI 

DISTRIBUTION RELATIONS 
AND PRODUCTION RELATIONS 

The new value added by the annua! newly added labour— and 
thus also that portion of the annual product in which this value 
is rep'vN '.iled and which may be drawn out of the total output and 
separated fror it — is thus spli! into three parts, which assume 
three different forms of n vet' ,e, into forms which express one 
portion of this value as belonginjj or falling to the share of the 
owner of labou’ power, another portion to the oAiur of capita], 
and a third portion to the owner oi landed property. These, 
then, are relations, or forms of distribution, for they express 
the relations under which the newly produced total value is 
distributed among the owmers of the various production factors. 

From the cominon viewpoint these distribution relations 
appear as natural relations, as elatiiins arising directly from 
the nature of ail social production, from the law's of human 
production in general. It cannot, indeed, he denied that pre- 
capitalist .societies disclose other modes of distribution, but the 
latter arc interpreted as undeveloped, unperfected and disguised, 
not reduced to their pure'^t expre.ssion and their highest form and 
differently shaded modes of the natural distribution relations. 

The only correct aspect ol this conception is; Assuming some 
form of social production to exist (e g . primitive Indian com- 
munities, or the more ingeniously de\ eloped communism of 
the Peruvians), a distinction can always be made between that 
portion of labour whose product is directly consumed individ- 
ually bv the producers and their faniilie.s and — aside frt>m the 
part which is productively consumed — that portion of labour 
which IS invariably surplus-labour, whose product serves con- 
stantly to satisfy the general social needs, no matter how this 
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surplus-product may be divided, and no matter who may function 
as representative of these social needs. Thus, the identity of 
the various modes of distribution amounts merely to this; they 
are identical if we abstract from their differences and specific 
forms and keep in mind only their unity as distinct from their 
dissimilarity. 

A more advaWed, more critical mind, however, admits the 
historically developed character of distribution relations, but 
nevertheless clin(;s all the more tenaciously to the unchanging 
character of production relations themselves, arising from human 
nature and thus independent of all historical development. 

On the other hand, scientific analysis of the capitalist modi, 
of production demonstrates the contrary, that it is a mode t)f 
production of a special kind, W'ith specific historical feature. . 
that, like any other specific mode of production, it presuppose." 
a given level of the social productive forces and their forms of 
development as its historical precondition: a precondition which 
is itself the historical result and product of a preceding process, 
and from which the new mode of production proceeds as its 
given basis; that the production relations corresponding to this 
specific, historically determined mode of production— relations 
which human beings enter into during the process of social life, 
in the creation of their social life— possess a specific, hi.storical 
and transitory character; and, finally, that the distrihuiion 
relations essentially coincident with these production relatioio 
are their opposite side, so that both share the same historicali;, 
transitory character. 

In the study of distribution relations, the initial point of depai 
ture is the alleged fact that the annual product is apportion). d 
among wages, profit and rent. But if so expressed, it Ls a mis- 
statement. The product is apportioned on one side \o capita!, 
on the other to revenue. One (*f these revenues, wages, never 
itself assumes the form of revenue, revenue of the labourer, 
until after it has first confronted this labourer in the form o' 
capital. The confrontation of produced conditions of labour anJ 
oi the products of labour generally, as capital, with the direct 
producers implies from the outset a definite social character t f 
the material conditions of labour in relation to the labourer.-, 
and thereby a definite relationship into which they enter witli 
the owners of the means of production and among themselves 

*** J. Stuart Mill, Some Unsettled Questions in Political Economy , Lon- 
don, 1844. 
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'luring production itself. The tran-sformatiun of the.- o. ^di- 
tions of labour into capital implies la turn the xaropriatior) f 
tho direct producers froin the land, and thus a deilnile ’orm of 
landed property. 

If one portion of tlie product were not transformed Ir.io cdpiial, 

• he other would not as.surae the forms of wages, profit and rent. 

On the other hand, if tho capitalist mode of production prei^up- 
poscs this definite social form of the conditions of production, so 
Iocs it reproduce it continually, [t produces out mereiv *^1)6 
.natonal products, but reproduces continually the ptouucuon 
elations in which the former are produced, and thereby aiso 'tie 
'orrespoudiiig distribution relations. 

It may be said, of course, that capital itself (and landed pr.ii^er- 
ly which it includes as its antithesis) already presupposes a di'tn- 
oution: the expropriation of the labourer from the conditions ot 
labour, the concentration of these conditions in the hands o> a 
minority of individuals, the exclusive ownership of laud by other 
individual., in short, all the relations which have been de^ciibod 
in the part dr Wing with primitive accumulation (Buch I, Kap. 
XXIV)*. But this distributin'! differs altogether from what is 
indcrstood by distribution relations when the latter are endowed 
with a historic?' character in contradistinction to production 
relations. What is meant thereby are the various titles to ’hat 
portion of the product which goes into individual consumption, 
The aforementioned distribution relations, on the contrary, arc 
the basis of special social functions performed within the pro- 
duction relations by certain of their agents, as opposed to the 
direct producers. They imbue the .onditions of production them- 
selves and their representatives with a specific social quality. 
They determine the entire character and the entire movement 
of production. 

Capitalist production is distinguished from the outset by two 
characteristic features. 

First. It produces its products as commodities. The fact that 
it produces commodities does not differentiate it from other modes 
')f production; but rather the fact that being a commodity is the 
lominant and determining characteristic of its products. This im- 
plies, first and toremost, that the labourer himself comes forward 
merely as a seller of commodities, and thus as a free wage-labourer, 
30 that labour appears in general as wage-labour. In view of what 
has already been said, it is superfluous to demonstrate anew that 


English eiiition: Part VIII. — 
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the relation between capital and wage-labour determines the 
entire character of the mode of production. The principal agents 
of this mode of production itself, the capitalist and the wage- 
labourer, are as such merely embodiments, personifications of 
capital and w'age-labour; definite social characteristics stamped 
upon individuals by the process of social production; the prod- 
ucts of these definite social production relations. 

The characteristic 1) of the product as a commodity, and 2) of 
the commodity as a product of capital, already implies all circula- 
tion relations, i.e., a definite social process through which the 
products must pass and in which they assume definite social 
characteristics; it likewise implies definite relations of the pro- 
duction agents, by which the value-expansion of their product 
and its reconversion, either into means of subsistence or into 
means of production, are determined. But even apart from this, 
the entire determination of value and the regulation of the total 
production by value results from the above two characteri.stics of 
the product as a commodity, or of the commodity as a capital- 
istically produced commodity. In this entirely specific form of 
value, labour prevails on the one hand solely as social labour; 
on the other hand, the distribution of this social labour and the 
mutual supplementing and interchanging of its products, the 
subordination under, and introduction into, the social mecha- 
nism, are left to the accidental and mutually nullifying motives 
of individual capitalists. Since these latter confront one another 
only as commodity-owners, and everyone .seeks to sell his com- 
modity as dearly as possible (apparently even guided in the 
regulation of production itself solely by his own free will), the 
inner law enforces itself only through their competition, their 
mutual pressure upon each other, whereby the deviations are 
mutually cancelled. Only as an inner law, vis-a-vis the individual 
agents, as a blind law of Nature, does the law of value exert its 
influence here and maintain the .social equilibrium of production 
amidst its accidental fluctuations. 

Furthermore, already implicit in the commodity, and even more 
so in the commodity as a product of capital, is the materialisation 
of the social features of production and the personification of the 
material foundations of production, which characterise the entire 
capitalist mode of production. 

The second distinctive feature of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion is the production of surplus-value as the direct aim and 
determining motive of production. Capital produces e.ssentially capi- 
tal, and does so only to the extent that it produces surplus-value. 
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We have seen in our discussion of relative surplus-value, and fur- 
ther in considering the transformation of surplus-value into profit, 
how a mode of production peculiar to the capitalist period is 
founded hereon — a special form of development of the social 
productive powers of labour, but confronting the labourer as 
powers of capital rendered independent, and standing in direct 
opposition therefore to the labourer’s own development. Pro- 
duction for value and surplus-value implies, as has been shown 
in the course of our analysis, the constantly operating tendency 
to reduce the labour-time necessary for the production of a com- 
fnodity, i.e., its value, below the actually prevailing social aver- 
age. The pressure to reduce cost-price to its minimum becomes 
the strongest lever for raising the social productiveness of labour, 
which, however, appears here only as a continual increase in the 
productiveness of capital. 

The authority assumed by the capitalist as the personification 
of capital in the direct process of production, the social function 
performed by him in his capacity as manager and ruler of pro- 
duction, is essentially different from the authority exercised on 
the basis of production by mrAos of slaves, serfs, etc. 

Whereas, on the basis of capitalist production, the mass of direct 
producers is confi-jnted by the social character of their production 
in the form of strictly regulating authority and a social mechanism 
of the labour-process organised as a complete hierarchy— this 
authority reaching its bearers, however, only as the personification 
of the conditions of labour in contrast to labour, and not as politi- 
cal or theocratic rulers as under earlier modes of production — 
among the bearers of this authority, the capitalists themselves, 
who confront one another only as commodity-owners, there reigns 
complete anarchy within which the social interrelations of 
production assert themselves only as an overwhelming natural law 
in relation to individual free will. 

Only because labour pre-existi in the form of wage-labour, and 
the means of production in the form of capital — i.e., solely because 
of this specific social form of these essential production factors-— 
does a part of the value (product) appear as surplus-value and this 
surplus-value as profit (rent), as the gain of the capitalist, as addi- 
tional available wealth belonging to bim. But only because this 
surplus-value thus appears as his profit do the additional means 
of production, which are intended for the expansion of reproduc- 
tion, and which constitute a part of this profit, present themselves 
as new additional capital, and the expansion of the process of 
reproduction in general as a process of capitalist accumulation. 
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Although the form of labour as wage-*labour is decisive for the 
form of the entire process and the specific mode of production it- 
self, it is not wage-labour which determines value. In the determi- 
nation of value, it is a question of social labour-time in general, 
the quantity of labour which society generally has at its disposal, 
and whose relative absorption by the various products determines, 
as it were, their respective social importance. The definite form 
in which the social labour-time prevails as decisive in the determi- 
nation of the value of commodities is of course connected with 
the form of labour as wage-labour and with the corresponding 
form of the means of production as capital, in so far as solely 
on this basis does commodity-production become the general 
form of production. 

Let us moreover consider the so-called distribution relations 
themselves. The wage presupposes wage-labour, and profit— cap- 
ital. These definite forms of distribution thus presuppose definite 
social characteristics of production conditions, and definite social 
relations of production agents. The specific distribution relations 
are thus merely the expression of the specific historical production 
relations. 

And now let us consider profit. This specific form of surplus-val- 
ue is the precondition for the fact that the new creation of means 
of production takes place in the form of capitalist production: 
thus, a relation dominating reproduction, although it seems to the 
individual capitalist as if he could in reality consume his entire 
profit as revenue. However, he thereby meets barriers even in the 
form of insurance and reserve funds laws of competition, etc., 
which hamper him and pruNe to him in practice that profit is not a 
mere distribution category of the individually consumable prod- 
uct. The entire process of capitalist production is furthermore 
regulated by the prices of the products. But the regulating prices 
of production are themselves in turn regulated by the equalisa- 
tion of the rate of profit and its corresponding distribution of 
capital among the various social spheres of production. Profit, 
then, appears here as the main factor, not of the distribution of 
products, but of their production itself, as a factor in the dis- 
tribution of capitals and labour itself among the various spheres 
of production. The division of profit into profit of enterprise 
and interest appears as the distribution of the same revenue. 
But it arises, to begin with, from the development of capital 
as a self-expanding value, a creator of surplus-value, i.e., from 
this specific social form of the prevailing process of production. 
It evolves credit and credit institutions out of itself, and thereby 
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the form of production. As interest, etc., the ostensible distri- 
bution forms enter into the price as determining production 
factors. 

Ground-rent might seem to bo a mere form of distribution, be- 
cause landed property as such does not perform any, or at least any 
normal, function in the process of production itself. But the cir- 
cumstance that 1) rent is limited to the excess above the average 
profit, and that 2) the landlord is reduced from the manager and 
master of the process of production and of the entire process of 
social life to the position of mere lessor of land, usurer in land 
and mere collector of rent, is a specific historical result of the 
capitalist mode of production. The fact that the earth received 
the form of landed property is a historical precondition for this. 
The fact that landed property assumes forms which permit the 
capitalist mode of operation in agriculture is a product of Mie 
specific character of this mode of production. The income of the 
landlord may be called rent, even under other forms of societv. 
But it iiif'is essentially from rent as it appears in this mode of 
production. 

The so-called distribution relations, then, correspond to and 
arise from historically determined specific social forms of the 
process of produ'^tion and mutual relations entered into by men 
in the reproduction process of human life. The historical character 
of these distribution relations is the historical character of pro- 
duction relations, of which they express merely one aspect. Cap- 
italist distribution differs from those forms of distribution which 
arise from other modes of production, and every form of distri- 
bution disappears with the specific form of production from which 
it is descended and to which it corresponds. 

The view which regards only distribution relations as histor- 
ical, but not production relations, is, on the one hand, solely the 
view of the initial, but still handicapped, criticism of bourgeois 
economy. On the other hand, it rests on the confusion and iden- 
tification of the process of social production with the simple 
labour-process, such as might even be performed by an abnor- 
mally isolated human being without any social assistance. To 
the extent that the labour-process is solely a process between 
man and Nature, its simple elements remain common to all so- 
cial forms of development. But each specific historical form of 
this process further develops its material foundations and 
forms. Whenever a certain stage of maturity has been reached, 
the specific historical form is discarded and makes way for a 
higher one. The moment of arrival of such a crisis is disclosed 
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by the depth and breadth attained by the contradictions and 
antagonisms between the distribution relations, and thus the 
specific historical form of their corresponding production rela- 
tions, on the one hand, and the productive forces, the production 
powers and the development of their agencies, on the other hand, 
A conflict then ensues between the material development of produc- 
tion and its so<^ial form.” 

See the work on Competition and Co-operation (1832?). 




CHAPTER UI 
CLASSES 

The owners merely of labour-power, owners of capital, and land- 
owners, whose respective sources of income are wages, profit and 
ground-rent, in other words, wage-labourers, capitalists and land- 
owners constitute then three big classes of modern society based 
upon the capitalist mode of production. 

In England, modem society is indisputably most highly and 
classically develoi^d in economic structure. Nevertheless, even 
here the stratific>ition of classes does not appear m its pure form. 
Middle and intermediate stiata even here obliterate lines of de- 
marcation everywhere (although incomparably less in rural dis- 
tricts than in the cities). However, this is immaterial for our 
analysis. We have seen that the continual tendency and law of 
development of the capitalist mode of production is more and 
more to divorce the means of pruJuction from labour, and more 
and more to concentrate the scattered means of production into large 
groups, thereby transforming labour into wage-labour and the 
means of production into capital. And to this tendency, on the 
other hand, corresponds the independent separation of landed 
property from capital and labour or the transformation of all 
landed property into the form of landed property corresponding 
to the capitalist mode of production. 


*• F. List remarks correct! j'. “The prevalence of a self-sufCcient economy 
on large estates demonstrates solely tne lack of civili^tion, means of com- 
munication, domestic trades and wealthy cities. It is to be encountered, 
therefore, throughout Russia, Poland, Huiigary and Mecklenburg. For- 
merly, it was also prevalent in England; with the advance of trades and 
commerce, however, this was replaced by the breaking up into middle 
esUtes and the leasing of land." {Die Ackerverfassung, die Zwergwirtschaft 
und du Autwanderung, 1842, p. 10.) 
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The first question to be answered is this: What constitutes a 
class?— and the reply to this follows naturally from the reply to 
another question, namely: What makes wage-labourers, capital- 
ists and landlords constitute the three great social classes? 

At first glance— the identity of revenues and sources of revenue. 
There are three great social groups whose members, the individuals 
forming them, livd on wages, profit and ground-rent respectively, 
on the realisation of their labour-power, their capital, and their 
landed property. 

However, from this standpoint, physicians and officials, e.g., 
would also constitute two classes, for they belong to two distinct 
social groups, the members of each of these groups receiving 
their revenue from one and the same source. The same would also 
be true of the infinite fragmentation of interest and rank into 
which the division of social labour splits labourers as well as 
capitalists and landlords— the latter, e.g., into owners of vine- 
yards, farm owners, owners of forests, mine owners and owners 
of fisheries. 


[Here the manuscript breaks off.l 
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The third book of Capital is receiving many and various inter- 
pretations ever since it has been subject to public judgement. 
It was not to be otherwise expected. Jn publishing it, what I 
was rh»»Qv concerned with was to produce as authentic a text 
as possible, to demonstrate the new results obtained by Marx 
in Marx’s own words as far as possible, to intervene myself only 
where absolutely unavoidable, and even then to leave the reader 
in no doubt as to who was talking to him. This has been depre- 
cated. It has been said that I should have converted the material 
available to me into a systematically written book, en faire an 
livre, as the French say; in other word.?, sacrifice the authenticity 
of the text to the reader's convenience. But this was not how I 
conceived my task. 1 lacked all justification for such a revision, 
a man like Marx bas the right to be heard himself, to pass on his 
scientific discoveries to posterity in the full genuineness of his 
own presentation. Moreover, I had no desire thus to infringe - 
as it must seem to me — upon the legacy of so pre-eminent a man; 
it would have meant to me a breach of faith. And third, it would 
have been quite useless. For the people who cannot or do not 
want to read, who, even in Volume I, took more trouble to un 
derstand it wrongly tha.i was necessary to understand it cor- 
rectly — for such people it is altogether useless to put oneself out 
in any way. But for those who are interested in a real understand- 
ing, the original text itself was precLsely the most important 
thing; for them my recasting would have had at most the value 
of a commentary, and, what is more, a commentary on some- 
thing unpublished and inaccessible. The original text would have 
had to be referred to at the first controversy, and at the second 
and third its publication in extenso would have become quite 
unavoidable. 
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Such controversies are a matter of course in a work that contains 
so much that is new. and in a hastily sketched and partly in- 
complete first draft to boot. And here my intervention, of course, 
can be of use: to eliminate difficulties in understanding, to bring 
more to the fore important aspects whose significance is not 
strikingly enough evident in the text, and to make some impor- 
tant additions to the text written in 1865 to fit the state of affairs 
in 1895. Indeed, there are already two points which seem to me 
to require a brief discussion. 
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LAW OF VALUE AND RATE OF PROFIT 

It WdS to be expected that the solution of the apparent con- 
tradiction between these two factors would lead to debates just 
as much after the publication of Marx’s text a-, before it. Some 
were jirepared for a complete miracle and find themselves disap- 
pointed because they see a simple, rational, prosaically-sober 
■solution of the contradiction instead of the hocus-pocus tney 
had expected. Most joyfully disappointed of course is the well- 
known, illustrious Loria. He has at last found the Archimedian 
fiilmim from which even a gnome of his calibre can lift the sol- 
idly built gigantic Marxian structure into the air and oxplode it. 
What! he declaims indignantly. Is that supposed to be a solu- 
tion? That is pure mystification! When the economists speak 
of valvie, ..i<ey mean value that is actually established in exchange. 
"No economist with any trace of sense has ever concerned himself 
or will ever want to concern hi.nself with a value wtiich commod- 
ities do not sell for and never can sell for (ne possono vendersi 
mat}.... In asser ng that the value fur which commodities rtever 
sell is proportional to the labour they contain, what does Marx 
do except repeat in an inverted form the thesis of the orthodox 
economists, that the value for which commodities sell is not 
proportional to the labour expended on them?... Matters are not 
helped by Marx’s saying that despite the divergency of individ- 
ual prices from individual values the total price of ail commod- 
ities always coincides with their total value, or the amount of 
labour contained in the totality of the commodities. For inasmuch 
as value is nothing more than the exchange ratio between one 
commodity and another, the very concept of a total value is an 
absurdity, nonsense ... a contradictio in ad/ecto....” At the very 
beginning of the book, he argues, Marx says that exchange can 
equate two commodities only by virtue of a similar and equally 
large element contained in them, namely, the equal amount of 
labour. And now he most colemnly repudiates himself by asserting 
that commodities exchange with one another in a totally differ- 
ent ratio than that of the amount of labour contained in them. 
“Was there ever such an utter reductio ad absurdum, such 
complete theoretical bankruptcy? Was ever scientific suicide 
committed with greater pomp and more solemnity! \Nuova 
Antologia, Feb. 1, 1895, pp. 477-78, 479.) 
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We see our Loria is more than happy. Wasn’t he right in treat- 
ing Marx as one of his own, as an ordinary charlatan? There you 
see it— Marx sneers at his public just like Loria; he lives on 
mystifications just like the most insignificant Italian professor 
of economics. But, whereas Dulcamara* can afford that because 
he knows his trade, the clumsy Northerner, Marx, commits noth- 
ing but ineptitudes, writes nonsense and absurdities, so that there 
is finally nothing left for him but solemn suicide. 

Let us save for later the statement that commodities have never 
been sold, nor can ever be sold, at the values determined by la- 
bour. Let us deal here merely with Mr. Loria ’s assurance that 
“value is nothing more than the exchange ratio between one com- 
modity and another,” and that therefore “the very concept of 
a total value of commodities is an absurdity, nonsense ... a con- 
tradictio in adfecto. ” The ratio in which two commodities are 
exchanged for each other, their value, is therefore .something 
purely accidental, stuck on to the commodities from the outside, 
which can be one thing today and something else tomorrow. 
Whether a metric hundredweight of wheat is exchanged for a 
gramme or a kilogramme of gold does not in the least depend 
upon conditions inherent in that wheat or gold, but upon circum- 
stances totally foreign to both. For olherwi.se these conditions 
would also have to assert themselves in the exchange, dominate 
the latter on the whole, and also have an independent exi.stonce 
apart from exchange, so that one could speak of a total value 
of commodities. -That is nonsense, says the illustrious Loria. 
No matter in what ratio two commodities may be exchanged for 
each other, that is their value— and that's all there is to it. Hence 
value is identical with price, and every commodity has as many 
values as the prices it can get. And price is determined by supply 
and demand; and anyone asking any more questions is a fool to 
expect an answer. 

But there is a little hitch to the matter. In the normal state, 
supply and demand balance. Therefore, let us divide all the com- 
modities in the world into two halves, the supply group and the 
equally large demand group. Let us assume that each reprc.sents 
a price of 1,000,000 million marks, francs, pounds sterling, or 
what you will. According to elementary arithmetic that makes 
a price or value of 2,000,000 million. Nonsense, absurd, says 
Mr. Loria. The two groups together may represent a price of 
2,000,000 million. But it is otherwise with value. If we say 


* Charlatan in L'EUstr d' Amort, comic opera by Donizetti. — Eif. 
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price: 1,000+ 1,000 - = 2,000. But if we say value; 1,000 *-l 000 - 0 
At least in this case, where the totality of commodilics is involved 
For here the commodities of each of the two groups are worth 
1,000,000 million only because each of the two can and will give 
this sum for the commodities of the other. But if we unite the 
totality of the commodities of both groups in the hands of a third 
person 9 the first has no value in his hand any longer, nor the 
second, and the third certainly not— in the end no one has any- 
thing. And again we marvel at the superiority with which our 
southern Cagliostro has manhandled the concept of value in such 
a fashion that not the slightest trace of it has been left. This is 
the acme of vulgar economics!^ 

In Braun's Archiv fur soztale Gesetzgebung, Vol. VII, No. 4, 
Werner Sombart gives an outline of the Marxian system which, 
taken all in all, is exrcllont. It is the first time that a German 


* Somewhat later, the same gentleman “well-knovvn through his fame” 
[Heirr*cl Heine, Olaf.—-Ed ] (to use Heine’s phrase) also felt 

htmseif compelled to reply to my ureface to Volume 111— after it was pub- 
lished in Itaiidii in the fir^t numbtr of Rassegna in 1895. The reply is nrinted 
in the Riforma Soriale of Febn^^ rv 25, 1895, After having lavishea upon 
mo the inevitable (and therefore doubly repulsive) adulation, he states that 
he never though of filching for himself Marx’s credit for the materialist 
conception of history. Ho acknowledged it as early as 1883— to wit, quite 
incidentally in a magazine article. But in return ho passes over it in silence 
all the more stubbornly precisely where it i«^ due, that is, in his book on the 
subject, where Marx is mentioned for the first time on page 129, and then 
merely in connection with small landed properly in France. And now he 
bravely declares that Marx is not at all the originator of this theory; if Aris- 
totle bad not already suggested it. Harrington undoubtedly proclaimed 
it as early as 1650, and it had been dcN eloped by a Pleiad of hisloridns, poli- 
ticians, jurists and economists long before Marx. All of which is to be read 
in the French edition of Loria’s book. In short, the perfect plagiarist. After 
1 have made it impossible for him to brag any more with plagiarisms from 
.Marx, he boldly maintains that Marx adorns himself with borrowed plumes 
just as he himself does. From my other attacks, Loria lakes up the one that, 
according to him, .Marx never planned to write a second or indeed a third 
volume of Capital “And now Engels replies triumphantly by throwing the 
second and third volumes at mo ... excellent! And 1 am so pleased with 
these volumes, to which I owe so much intellectual enjoyment, that never 
was a victory so dear to me as today this defeat is — if it really is a defeat. 
But is it actually? Is it really true that Marx wrote, with the intention of 
publication, this mixture of disconnected notes that Engels, with pious 
friendship, has compiled? Is it really permissible to assume that Marx ... 
confided the coronation of his work and his system to these pages? Is it 
indeed certain that Marx would have published that chapter on the average 
rate of profit, in which the solution, promised for so many years, is r^uced 
to the most dismal mystification, to the most vulgar playing with phra^s? 
It is at least pcrmi.s.Mblc to doubt it.... That proves, it 
Marx, after publishing his magnificent (spUndldo) book, did not intend to 
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university professor succeeds on the whole in seeing in Marx’s 
writings what Marx really says, stating that the criticism of the 
Marxian system cannot consist of a refutation — “let the political 
careerist deal with that” — but merely in a further development. 
Sombart, too, deals with our subject, as is to be expected. He 
investigates the importance of value in the Marxian system, 
and arrives at the ^following results: Value is not manifest in 
the exchange relation of capitalistically produced commodities; 
it does not live in the consciousness of the agents of capitalist 
production; it is not an empirical, but a mental, a logical fact; 
the concept of value in its material definiteness in Marx is noth- 
ing but the economic expression for the fact of the social produc- 
tive power of labour as tbe basis of economic existence; in the 
final analysis the law of value dominates economic processes in 
a capitalist economic system, and for this economic system quite 
generally has the following content: the value of commodities 
IS the specific and historical form in which the productive power 
of labour, in the last analysis dominating all economic proc- 
esses, asserts itself as a determining factor. So says Sombart; it 
cannot be said that this conception of the significance of the law 
of value for the capitalist form of production is wrong. But it 
does seem to me to be too broad, and susceptible of a narrower, 
more precise formulation; in my opinion it by no means exhausts 
the entire significance of the law of value for the economic stages 
of society's development dominated by this law. 

There is a likewise excellent article by Conrad Schmidt on the 
third volume of Capital in Braun’s Sozialpolitisches Zentral- 
blatt, February 25, 1895, No. 22. Especially to be emphasised here 
is the proof of how the Marxian derivation of average profit from 
surplus-value for the first time gives an answer to the question 
not even posed by economics up to now: how the magnitude of 
this average rate of profit is determined, and how it comes about 


provide it with a successor, or else wanted to leave the completion of the 
gigantic work to his heirs, outside his own responsibility. ” 

So it is written on p. 267. Heine could not speak any more contemptuous- 
ly of his philistine German public than in the words: “The author finally 
gets used to his public as if it wore a reasonable being. ” What must the il- 
lustrious Loria think his public is? 

In conclusion, another load of praise comes pouring down on my unlucky 
self. In this our Sganarelle puts himself on a par with Balaam, who came 
to curse but whose lips bubbled forth “words of blessing and love” against 
bb will. For the good Balaam was distinguished by the fact that he rode 
npoM an ass that was more intelligent than its master. This time Balaam 
evidently left his ass at home. 
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that it is, say, 10 or 15 per cent and not 50 or 100 per cent. Since 
we know that the surplus-value first appropriated by the in- 
dustrial capitalist is the sole and exclusive source from which 
profit and rent flow, this question solves itself. This passage 
of Schmidt s article might be directly written for economists 
a la Loria, if it were not labour in vain to open the eyes of those 
who do not want to see. 

Schmidt, too, has his formal misgivings regarding the law of 
value. He calls it a scientific hypothesis, set up to explain the actu- 
al exchange process, which proves to be the necessary theoretical 
starting-point, illuminating and indispensable, even in respect of 
the phenomena of competitive prices which seem in absolute con- 
tradiction to it. According to him, without the law of value all 
theoretical insight into the economic machinery of capitalist 
reality ceases. And in a private letter that he permits me to quote, 
Schmidt declares the law of value within the capitalist form of 
production to be a pure, although theoretically necessary, fiction. 
This view, however, is quite incorrect in my opinion. The law 
of value has a far greater and more d*'finite significance for cap- 
italist production than that of a mere hypothesis, not to mention 
a fiction, even though a necessary one. 

Sombart, as v^ell a.s Schmidt — 1 mention the illustrious l.oria 
merely as an amusing vulgar-economic foil— does not make suffi- 
cient allowance for the fact that we arc dealing here net only with 
a purely logical process, but with a historical pr«.'Ce.3i. and its 
explanatory reflection in thought, the logical pursuance of its 
inner connections. 

The decisive pa.ssagc is to be found in Marx, Buch HI, I, 
S. i54*: 

‘The whole difficulty arises from the fact that commodities are 
not exchanged simply as commodities, but as products of capitals, 
which claim participation in the total amount of surplus-value, 
proportional to their magnituJe, or equal if they arc of equal 
magnitude. ” 

To illustrate this difference, it is supposed that the workers are 
in possession of their means of production, that they work on the 
average for equally long periods of time and with equal intensity, 
and exchange their commodities with one another directly. Then, 
in one day, two workers would have added by their labour an equal 
amount of new value to their products, but the product of each 
would have different value, depending on the labour already em- 


Present edition’ p. 175. — 
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bodied iu the means of production. This latter part of the value 
would represent the ruiistaut capital of capitalist economy, while 
that part of the newly added value employed for the worker’s 
means of .sub.^istence would represent the variable capital, and 
the portion of the new value still remaining would represent the 
surplus-value, which m this case would belong to the worker. 
Thus, after deducting the amount to replace the "constant” part 
of value only advanced by them, both workers would get equal 
values; but the ratio of the part representing surplus-value to 
the value of the means of production— which would correspond 
to the capitalist rate of profit — would be different in each case. 
Hut since each of them gets the value of the means of production 
replaced through the exchange, this would be a wholly immaterial 
circumstance. 

"The exchange of commodities at their values, or approximately 
at their values, thus requires a much louder stage than their ex- 
change at their prices of production, which requires a definite 
level of capitalist development.... Apart from the domination 
of prices and price movement by the law of value, it is quite 
appropriate to regard the values of commodities as not only 
theoretically but al.so historically pnus to the prices of production. 
This applies to conditions in which the labourer owns his means 
of production, and this is the condition of the landowning farmer 
living off his own labour and the craftsman, iii the ancient as 
well as in the modern world. This agrees al.so with the view we 
expressed previously, that the evolution of products into com- 
modities arises through exchange between different communities, 
not between the members of the same community. It holds not 
only for this primitive condition, but also fur subsequent con- 
ditions, based on slavery and serfdom, and fur the guild organi- 
sation of handicrafts, so long as the means of production involved 
in each branch of production can be transferred from one sphere 
to another only with difficulty and therefore the various spheres 
of production arc related to one another, within certain limits, 
as foreign countries or communist communities.” (Marx, Buch 111, 
I, S. 15tj ff.*) 

Had Marx had an opportunity to go over the third volume once 
more, he would doubtless have extended this pas.sage consider- 
ably. As it stands it gives only a sketchy outline of what is to bo 
said on the point in question. Let us therefore examine it some- 
what closer. 


* Present edition: p. Ml.— Ed 
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We all know that at the beginnings of society products are con- 
sumed by the producers themselves, and that these producers are 
spontaneously organised in more or less communistic communi- 
ties; that the exchange of the surplus of these products with 
strangers, which ushers in the conversion of products into com- 
modities, is of a later date; that it takes place at first only between 
individual communities of different tribes, but later also prevails 
within the community, and contributes considerably to the latter’s 
dissolution into bigger or smaller family groups. But even after 
this dissolution, the exchanging family heads remain working 
peasants, who produce almost all they require with the aid of their 
families on their own farmsteads, and get only a slight portion of 
the required necessities from the outside in exchange for surplus- 
products of their own. The family is engaged not only in agri- 
culture and livestock-raising; it also works their products up 
into finished articles of consumption; now and then it even does 
its own milling with the hand-mill; it bakes bread, spins, dyes, 
weaves flax and wool, tans leather; builds and repairs wooden 
buildings, inaKes tools and utensils, and not infrequently does 
joinery and blacksmithing; so that the family or family group is 
in the main self-sufficient. 

The little that such a family had to obtain by barter or buy from 
outsiders, even up to the beginning of the 19 th century in Ger- 
many, consisted principally of the objects of handicraft production, 
that is, such things the nature of whose manufacture was by no 
means unknown to the peasant, and which he did not produce 
himself only because he lacked the raw material or because the 
purchased article was much better or very much cheaper. Hence 
the peasant of the Middle Ages knew fairly accurately the labour- 
time required for the manufacture of the articles obtained by 
him in barter. The smith and the cart-wright of the village worked 
under his eyes; likewise the tailor and shoemaker, who in my 
youth still paid their visits to our Rhine peasants, one after 
another, turning the home-made materials into shoes and cloth- 
ing. The peasants, as well as the people from whom they bought, 
were themselves workers; the exchanged articles were each one’s 
own products. What had they expended in making these prod- 
ucts? Labour and labour alone; to replace tools, to produce the 
raw’ material, and to process it they spent nothing but their own 
labour-power; how then could they exchange these products of 
theirs for those of other labouring producers otherwise than in 
the ratio of the labour expended on them? Not only was the 
labour-time spent on these products the only suitable measure for 
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the quantitative determination of the values to be exchanged: 
no other was at all possible. Or is it believed that the peasant and 
the artisan were so stupid as to give up the product of ten hours’ 
labour of one person for that of a single hour's labour of another? 
No other exchange is possible in the whole period of peasant natur- 
al economy than that in which the exchanged quantities of com- 
modities tend to be measured more and more according to the 
amounts of labour Embodied in them. From the moment money 
penetrates into this mode of economy, the tendency towards adap- 
tation to the law of value (in the Marxian formulation, note 
benel) grows more pronounced on the one hand, while on the 
other it is already interrupted by the interference of usurers’ 
capital and fleecing by taxation; the periods for which prices, 
on the average, approach to within a negligible margin of values 
begin to grow longer. 

The same holds good for exchange between peasant products and 
those of the urban artisans. At the beginning this barter takes 
place directly, without the medium of the merchant— on the 
cities’ market days, when the peasant sells and makes his pur- 
chases. Here too, not only does the peasant know the artisan’s 
working conditions, but the latter knows those of the peasant 
as well. For the artisan is himself still a bit of a peasant; he not 
only has a vegetable and fruit garden, hut very often also has 
a small piece of land, one or two cows, pigs, poultry, etc. People 
in the Middle Ages were thus able to check up with considerable 
accuracy on each other’s production costs for raw material, 
auxiliary material, and labour-time— at least in respect of articles 
of daily general use. 

But how, in this barter on the basis of quantity of labour, 
was the latter to be calculated, even if only indirectly and rela- 
tively, for products requiring longer labour, interrupted at irregu- 
lar intervals, and uncertain in yield— e.g., grain or cattle? And 
among people, to boot, who could not calculate? Obviously only 
by means of a lengthy process of zigzag approximation, often 
feeling the way here and there in the dark, and, as is usual, learn- 
ing only through mistakes. But each one’s necessity for covering 
his outlay on the whole always helped to return to the right direc- 
tion; and the small number of kinds of articles in circulation, 
as well as the often century-long stable nature of their production, 
facilitated the attaining of this goal. And that it by no means 
took so long for the relative amount of value of these products 
to be fixed fairly closely is already proved by the fact that cattle, 
the commodity for which this appears to be most difficult because 
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of the long time of production of the individual head, became 
the first rather generally accepted money-commodity! To ac- 
complish this, the value of cattle, its exchange ratio to a large 
number of other commodities, must already have attained a 
relatively unusual stabilisation, acknowledged without contra- 
diction in the territories of many tribes. And the people of that 
time were certainly clever enough— both the cattle-breeders and 
their customers— not to give away the labour-time expended by 
them without an equivalent in barter. On the contrary, the closer 
people are to the primitive state of commodity-production— 
the Russians and Orientals for example— the more time do they 
still waste today, in order to squeeze out, through long tenacious 
bargaining, the full compensation for their labour-time expended 
on a product. 

Starting with this determination of value by labour-time, the 
whole of commodity-production developed, and with it the multi- 
farious relations in which the various aspects of the law of value 
assert themselves, as described in the first part of Volume I of 
Capital; that is, in particular, the conditions under which labour 
alone is value-creating. These *«re conditions which assert them- 
selves without entering the consciousness of the participants and 
can themselves be abstracted from daily practice only through 
laborious theoretical investigation; which act, therefore, like 
natural laws, as Marx proved to follow necessarily from the na- 
ture of commodity-production. The most important and most 
incisive advance was the transition to metallic money, the con- 
sequence of which, however, was that the determination of value 
by labour-time was no longer visible upon the surface of commod- 
ity exchange. From the practical point of view, money became 
the decisive measure of value, all the more as the commodities 
entering trade became more varied, the more they came from 
distant countries, and the less, therefore, the labour-time neces- 
sary for their production could be checked. Money itself usually 
came first from foreign parts, even when precious metals were 
obtained within the count-y, the peasant and artisan were partly 
unable to estimate approximately the labour employed therein, 
and partly their own consciousness of the value-measuring 
property of labour had oeen fairly well dimmed by the habit 
of reckoning with money; in the popular mind money began to 
ret resent absolute value. 

In a word, the Marxian law of value holds generally, as far as 
economic laws are valid at all, for the whole period of simple com- 
modity-production, that is, up to the time when the latter suffers 
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a modification through the appearance of the capitalist form of 
production. Up to that time prices gravitate towards the values 
fixed according to the Marxian law and oscillate around thosi* val- 
ues, so that the more fully simple commodity-production devel- 
ops, the more the average prices over long periods uninterrupted 
by external violent disturbances coincide with values within a 
negligible margin. Thus the Marxian law of value has general eco- 
nomic validity for a period lasting from the beginning of exchange, 
which transforms products into commodities, down to the ITith 
century of the present era. But the exchange of commodities dates 
from a time before all written history, which in Egypt goes back to 
at least 2,500 B. C., and perhaps 5,()00 B. C., and in Babylon to 
4,000 B. C., perhaps 6,000 B. C.; thus the law of value has pre- 
vailed during a period of from five to seven thousand years. And 
now let us admire the thoroughness of Mr. Loria, who calls the 
value generally and directly valid during this period, a value 
at which commodities are never sold nor can ever be sold, and 
with which no economist having a spark of common sense would 
ever occupy himself! 

We have not spoken of the merchant up to now We could save 
the consideration of his intervention for now, when we pass to the 
transformation of simple into capitalist commodity-production. 
The merchant was the revolutionary element in this society where 
everything else was stable — stable, as it were, through inherit- 
ance; where the pea.sant obtained not only hi.« hide of land but 
his status as a freehold proprietor, as a free or enthralled quit-rent 
peasant or serf, 'and the urban artisan his trade and his guild priv- 
ileges by inheritance and almost inalienably, and each of them, 
in addition, his customers, his market, as well as his skill, trained 
from childhood for the inherited craft. Into this world then 
entered the merchant with whom its revolution was to start. But 
not as a conscious revolutionary; on the contrary, as flesh of its 
flesh, bone of its bone. The merchant of the Middle Ages was by 
no means an individualist; he was e.ssentially an associate like 
all his contemporaries. The mark association, grown out of primi- 
tive communism, prevailed in the country-side. Each peasant 
originally had an equal hide, with equal pieces of land of each 
quality, and a corresponding, equal share in the rights of the 
mark. After the mark had become a closed association and 
no new hides were allocated any longer, sub-division of the 
hides occurred through inheritance, etc., with corresponding sub- 
divisions of the common rights in the mark; but the full hide 
remained the unit, so that there were half, quarter and eighth- 
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hides with half, quarter and eighth-rights in the mark. All later 
productive associations, particularly the guilds in the cities 
whose statutes were nothing hut the application of the mark 
constitution to a craft privilege instead of to a restricted area of 
land, followed the pattern of the mark association. The central 
point of the whole organisation was the equal participation of every 
member in the privileges and produce assured to the guild, as is 
strikingly expressed in the 1527 license of the Elberfeld and 
Barmen yarn trade. (Thun: Industrie am Niederrhein, Vol. II, 
p. 164 ff.) The same holds true of the mine guilds, where each 
share participated equally and was also divisible, together with 
rts rights and obligations, like the hide of the mark member. 
And the same holds good in no less degree of the merchant com- 
panies, which initiated overseas trade. The Venetians and the 
Genoese in the harbour of Alexandria or Constantinople, each 
“nation” in its own /orwfaco— dwelling, ion, warehouse, exhibi- 
tion and salesrooms, together wilh central offices— formed com- 
plete trade associations; they were closed to competitors and 
customers; they sold at prices fixed among themselves; their 
commodities had a definite quality guaranteed by public inspec- 
tion and often by a stamp; they deliberated in common on the 
prices to be paid by the natives for their products, etc. Nor did 
the Hanseatic mirchants act otherwise ou the German Bridge 
(Tydske Bryggen) in Bergen, Norway; the same held true of 
their Dutch and English competitors. Woe to the man who sold 
under the price or bought above the price! The boycott that struck 
him meant at that time inevitable ruin, not counting the direct 
penalties imposed by the association upon the guilty. And even 
closer associations were founded for definite purposes, such as 
the Maona of Genoa in the 14th and 15th centuries, for years 
the ruler of the alum mines of Phocaea in Asia Minor, as well 
as of the Island of Chios; furthermore the great Ravensberg Trad- 
ing Company, which dealt with Italy and Spain since the end 
of the 14th century, founding tranches in those countries; the 
German company of the Augsburgers: Fugger, Welser, Vohlin, 
Hochstetter, etc.; that of the Nurnbergers: Hirschvogel and oth- 
ers, which participated with a capital of 66,000 ducats and three 
ships in the 1M5-06 Portuguese expedition to India, making 
a net profit of 150 per cent, according to others, 175 per cent 
(Heyd; Levantehandel, Vol. II, p. 524); and a large number of other 
companies, “Monopolia,” over which Luther waxes so indignant. 

Here for the first time we meet with a profit and a rate of profit. 
The merchant's efforts are deliberately and consciously aimed at 
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making this rate of profit equal for all participants. The Vene- 
tians in the Levant, and the Hanseatics in the North, each paid 
the same prices for his commodities as his neighbour; his trans- 
port charges were the same, he got the same prices for his goods 
and bought return cargo for the same prices as every other mer- 
chant of his “nation.” Thus the rate of profit was equal for all. 
In the b'g trading ^companies the allocation of profit pro rata of 
the paid-in capital share is as much a matter of course as the 
participation in mark rights pro rata of the entitled hide share, 
or as the mining profit pro rata of the mining share. The equal 
rate of profit, which in its fully developed form is one of the final 
results of capitalist production, thus manifests itself here in its 
simplest form as one of the points from which capital started 
historically, as a direct offshoot in fact of the mark association, 
which in turn is a direct offshoot of primitive communism. 

This original rate of profit was necessarily very high. The busi- 
ness was very risky, not only because of widespread piracy; the 
competing nations also permitted themselves all sorts of acts of 
violence when the opportunity arose; finally, sales and marketing 
conditions were based upon licenses granted by foreign princes, 
which were broken or revoked often enough. Hence, the profit 
had to include a high insurance premium. Then turnover was 
slow, the handling of transactions protracted, and in the best 

E eriods, which, admittedly, were seldom of long duration, the 
usiness was a monopoly trade with monopoly profit. The very 
high interest rates prevailing at the time, which always had to 
be lower on the whole than the percentage of usual commercial 
profit, also prove that the rate of profit was on the average very 
high. 

But this high rate of profit, equal for' all participants and 
obtained through joint labour of the community, held only locally 
within the associations, that is, in this case the “nation.” Vene- 
tians, Genoese, Hanseatics, and Dutchmen each had a special 
rate of profit, and at the beginning more or less for each indiv- 
idual market area as well. Equalisation of these different com- 
pany profit rates took place in the opposite way through compe- 
tition. First, the profit rates of the different markets for one and 
the same nation. If Alexandria offered more profit for Venetian 
goods than Cyprus, Constantinople or Trebizond, the Venetians 
would start more capital moving towards Alexandria, with- 
drawing it from trade with the other markets. Then the gradual 
equalisation of profit rates among the different nations, exporting 
the same or similar goods to the same markets, had to follow. 
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and some of these nations were very often squeezed to the wall 
and disappeared from the scene. But this process was being con- 
tinually interrupted by political events, just as all Levantine 
trade collapsed owing to the Mongolian and Turkish invasions; 
the great geographic-commercial discoveries after 1492 only ac- 
celerated this decline and then made it final. 

The sudden expansion of the market area that followed and the 
revolution in communications connected with it, introduced no 
essential change at first in the nature of trade operations. At the 
beginning, co-operative companies also dominated trade with India 
and America. But in the first place, bigger nations stood behind 
Ltiese companies. In trade with America, the whole of great united 
Spain took the place of the Catalonians trading with the Levant; 
alongside it two great countries like England and France; and 
even Holland and Portugal, the smallest, were still at least as 
large and strong as Venice, the greatest and strongest trading 
nation of the preceding period. This gave the travelling merchant, 
the merchant adventurer of the 16th and 17th centuries, a backing 
that made the company, which protected its companions with 
arms also, more and more superfl''ous, and its expenses an outright 
burden. Moreover, the wealth in a single hand grew consider- 
ably faster, so that single merchants soon could invest as large 
sums in an enterprise as formerly an entire company. The trading 
companies, wherever still existent, were usually converted into 
armed corporations, which conquered and monopolistically ex- 
ploited whole newly discovered countries under the protection 
and the sovereignty of the mother country. But the more colonies 
were founded in the new areas, largely by the state, the more 
did company trade recede before that of the individual merchant, 
and the equalisation of the profit rate became therewith more 
and more a matter of competition exclusively. 

Up to now we have become acquainted with a rate of profit only 
for merchant capital. For only merchant and usurers’ capital had 
existed up to that time; industrial capital w'as yet to be developed. 
Production was still predominantly in the hands of workers own- 
ing their own means of production, whose work therefore yielded 
no surplus-value to any capital. If they had to surrender a part of 
the product to third partiei> without compensation, it w'as in the 
form of tribute to feudal lords. Merchant capital, therefore, could 
only make its profit, at least at the beginning, out of the foreign 
buyers of domestic products, or the domestic buyers of forei^ 
products; only toward the end of this period — for Italy, that is, 
with the decline of Levantine trade — w’ere foreign competition 
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and the difficulty of marketing able to compel the handicraft 
producers of export commodities to sell the commodity under 
its value to the exporting merchant. And thus we find here that 
commodities are sold at their values, on the average, in the do- 
mestic retail trade of individual producers with one another, 
but, for the reasons given, not in international trade as a rule. 
Quite the opposite of the present-day world, where the produc- 
tion prices hold good in international and wholesale trade, while 
the formation of prices in urban retail trade is governed by quite 
other rates of profit. So that the meat of an ox, for example, 
experiences today a greater rise in price on its way from the Lon- 
don wholesaler to the individual London consumer than from 
the wholesaler in Chicago, including transport, to the London 
wholesaler. 

The instrument that gradually brought about this revolution in 
price formation was industrial capital. Rudiments of the latter 
had been formed as early as the Middle Ages, in three fields— ship- 
ping, mining and textiles. Shipping on the scale practised by the 
Italian and Hanseatic maritime republics was impossible without 
sailors, i.e., wage-labourers (whose wage relationship may have 
been concealed under association forms with profit-sharing), or 
without oarsmen — wage-labourers or slaves — for the galleys of 
that day. The guilds in the ore mines, originally associated work- 
ers, had already been converted in almost every case into stock 
companies for exploiting the deposits by means of wage-labourers. 
And in the textile industry the merchant had begun to place 
the little master-weaver directly in his service, by supplying 
him with yam and having it made into cloth for his account 
in return for a fixed wage, in short, by himself changing from 
a mete buyer into a so-called contractor. 

Here we have the first beginning of the formation of capitalist 
surplus-value. We can ignore the mining guilds as closed monopoly 
corporations. With regard to the shipowners it is obvious that 
their profit had to be at least as high as the customary one in the 
country, plus an extra increment for insurance, depreciation of 
ships, etc. But how were matters with the textile contractors, 
who first brought commodities, directly manufactured for cap- 
italist account, into the market and into competition with the 
commodities of the same sort made for handicraft account? 

Merchant capital’s rate of profit was at hand to start with. Like- 
wise, it had already been equalised to an approximate average 
rate, at least for the locality in question. Now what could induce the 
merchant to take on the extra business of a contractor? Only one 
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thing: the prospect of greater profit at the same selling price 
as the others. And he had this prospect. By taking the little master 
into his service, he broke through the traditional bonds of pro- 
duction within which the producer sold his finished product and 
nothing else. The merchant capitalist bought the labour-power, 
which still owned its production instruments but no longer the 
raw material. By thus guaranteeing the weaver regular employ- 
ment, he could depress the weaver’s wage to such a degree that 
a part of the labour-time furnished remained unpaid for. The 
contractor thus became an appropriator ot surplus-value over 
and above his commercial profit. Admittedly, he had to employ 
additional capital to buy yarn, etc., and leave it in the weaver’s 
hands until the article for which he formerly had to pay the full 
price only upon purchasing it wa.s Cni.shed. But, in the first place, 
he had already used extra capital m most cases for advances to 
the weaver, who as a rule submitted to the new production con- 
ditions only under the pressure of debt. And secondly, apart 
from th:<t, the calculation took the following form: 

Asi^ume that our merchant operates hi.-' export business with a 
capital of 30,000 ducats, .sequin.‘' pounds sterling or whatever the 
case may be. Of that, say, 10,000 are engaged in the purchase of 
domestic good.';, whereas 20,000 are used in the overseas market. Say 
the capital is turned over once in two years. Annual turnover 
— 15,000. Now our merchant wants to become a contractor, to 
have cloth woven for his own account. How much additional 
capital must he inve.st? Let us assume that the production time 
of the piece of cloth, such as he sells, averages two months, winch 
is certainly very high. Let us further assume that he has to pay 
for everything in cash. Hence he must advance enough capital 
to supply his weavers with yam for two months. Since his turn- 
over is 15.000 a year he buys cloth for 2,500 in two months. Let 
us say that 2,000 of that represents the value of yam, and 500 
weavers’ wages; then our merchant requires an additional capital 
of 2,000. We assume that the surplus-value he appropriates from 
the weaver by the new method totals only 5 per cent of the value 
of the cloth, which constitutes the certainly very modest surplus- 

value rate of 25 per cent. ('1,000c-} 500v-}- 125s;s'=-g^ = 25%; 
p'=- f^ =5%.) Our man then makes an extra profit of 750 on his 

annual turnover of 15,000, and has thus got his additional cap- 
ital back in 2*/, years. 

But in order to accelerate his sales and hence his turnover, thus 
making the same profit with the same capital in a shorter period 
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of time, and hence a greater profit in the same time, he will do- 
nate a small portion of his surplus-value to the buyer— he will 
sell cheaper than his competitors. The latter will also gradually 
be converted into contractors, and then the extra profit for all 
of them will be reduced to the ordinary profit, or even to a lower 
profit on the capital that has been increased fur all of them. The 
equality of the profit rate is re-established, although possibly 
on another level, by a part of the surplus-value made at home 
being turned over to the foreign buyers. 

The next step in the subjugation of industry by capital takes 
place through the introduction of manufacture. This, too, enables 
the manufacturer, who is most often his own export trader in the 
17th and 18th centuries— generally in Germany down to 1850, 
and still today here and there- to produce cheaper than his old- 
fashioned competitor, the handicraftsman. The same process is 
repeated; the surplus-value appropriated by the manufacturing 
capitalist enables him (or the export merchant who shares with 
him) to sell cheaper than his competitors, until the general in- 
troduction of the new mode of production, when equalisation 
again takes place. The already existing mercantile rate of profit, 
even if it is levelled out only locally, remains the Procrustean 
bed in which the excessive industrial surplus-value is lopped 
off without mercy. 

If manufacture sprung ahead by cheapening its products, this is 
even more true of modern industry, which forces the production 
costs of commodities lower and lower through its repeated revolu- 
tions in production, relentlessly eliminating all former modes of 
production. It is large-scale industry, too, that thus finally con- 
quers the domestic market for capital, puts an end to the small- 
scale production and natural economy of the self-sufficient peas- 
ant family, eliminates direct exchange between small producers, 
and places the entire nation in the service of capital. Likewise, 
it equalises the profit rate of the different commercial and in- 
dustrial branches of business into one general rate of profit, and 
finally ensures industry the position of power due to it in this 
equalisation by eliminating most of the obstacles formerly hinder- 
ing the transfer of capital from one branch to another. Thereby 
the conversion of values into production prices is accomplished 
for all exchange as a whole. This conversion therefore proceeds 
according to objective laws, without the consciousness or the 
intent of the participants. Theoretically there is no difficulty 
at all in the fact that competition reduces to the general level 
profits which exceed the general rate, thus again depriving the 
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first industrial appropriator of the surplus-value exceeding the 
average. All the more so in practice, however, for the spheres 
of production with excessive surplus-value, with high variable 
and low constant capital, i.e., with low capital composition, 
are by their very nature the ones that are last and least completely 
subjected to capitalist production, especially agriculture. On the 
other hand, the rise of production prices above commodity-values, 
which is required to raise the below-average surplus-value, con- 
tained in the products of the spheres of high capital composition, 
to the level of the average rate of profit, appears to be extremely 
difficult theoretically, but is soonest and most easily effected in 
{iractice, as we have seen. For when commodities of this class are 
first produced capitalistically and enter capitalist commerce, they 
compete with commodities of the same nature produced by pre- 
capitalist methods and hence dearer. Thus, even if the capitalist 
producer renounces a part of the surplus-value, he can still ob- 
tain the rate of profit prevailing in his locality, which originally 
had no direct connection with surplus-value because it had arisen 
from mcrchani capital lung before there was any capitalist 
production at ail, and therefore b fore aii industrial rate of profit 
was possible. 
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II 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE* 

1. The position of the stock exchange in capitalist production in 
general is clear from Vol. HI, Part 5, especially Chapter.** But 
since 1865, when the book was written, a change has taken place 
which today assigns a considerably increased and constantly grow- 
ing role to the stock exchange, and which, as it develops, tends 
to concentrate all production, industrial as well as agricultural, 
and all commerce, the means of communication as well as the 
functions of exchange, in the bands of stock exchange operators, so 
that the stock exchange becomes the most prominent representa- 
tive of capitalist production itself. 

2. In 1865 the stock exchange was still a secondary element in 
the capitalist system. Government bonds represented the bulk of 
exchange securities, and even their sum-total was still relatively 
small. Besides, there were joint-stock banks, predominant on the 
continent and in America, and just beginning to absorb the aristo- 
cratic private banks in England, but still relatively insignificant 
en masse. Railway shares were still comparatively weak compared 
to the present time. There were still only few directly productive 
establishments in stock company form— and, like the banks, 
most of all in the poorer countries: Germany, Austria, America, 
etc. The “minister's eye’’ was still an unconquered superstition. 

At that time, the stock exchange was still a place where the 
capitalists took away each other’s accumulated capital, and which 
directly concerned the workers only as new proof of the demoral- 
ising general effect of capitalist economy and as confirmation of 
the Calvinist doctrine that predestination (alias chance) decide.s, 
even in this life, ble.««ednes.s and damnation, wealth, i.e., enjoy- 
ment and power, and poverty, i.e., privation and servitude. 

3. Now it is otherwise. Since the crisis of 1866 accumulation has 
proceeded with ever-increasing rapidity, so that in no industrial 
country, least of all in England, could the expansion of production 
keep up with that of accumulation, or the accumulation of the 
individual capitalist be completely utilised in the enlargement 
of his own business; English cotton industry as early as 1845; 

• The MS. is entitled by EngeLs “The Stork Exchange, Supplementary 
Notes to Capital, Volume Three.” — Ed. 

** In the MS., Engels left a blank for the chapter number to be entered. 
Chapter XXVII, “The Role of Credit in Capitalist Production,” apparently 
was intended.— £d. 
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the railway swindles. But with this accumulation the numBcr 
of rentiers, people who were fed up with the regular tension in 
business and therefore wanted merely to amuse themselves or 
to follow a mild pursuit as directors or governors of companies, 
also rose. And third, in order to facilitate the investment of this 
ma.ss floating around as money-capital, new legal forms of limited 
liability companies were established wherever that had not yet 
been done, and the liability of the shareholder, formerly unlim- 
ited, was also reduced!- [more or less) (joint-stock companies 
in Germany, 1890. Subscription 40 per f»‘nt!). 

4. Thereafter, gradual conver.‘-ion of industry into stock com- 
panies. One branch after another .'-offers this fate. First iron, where 
giant plants are now nece.ssary (before that, mines, where not 
already organised on shares). Then the chemical industry, like- 
wise machinery plants. On the continent, the textile industry; 
in England, only in a few areas in Lancashire (Oldham .Spinning 
Mill, Burnley Weaving Mill, etc., tailor co-operatives, hut this 
is only "relimiiiary stage which will again fall into the masters’ 
hantis at the rif'xt cri'-is), breweries (the American ones sold a 
few years ago to English capit.i!, then Guinness. Bass, Allsopp). 
Then the trusts, which create gigantic enterprises under common 
management (such as United Alkali). 1'he ordinary individual 
firm is more and more only a preliminary stage to bring the 
business to the point wlu-rc it is big enough to be “founded.” 

Likewise in trade; Leafs, Parsons, Morleys, Morrison. Dillon — 
all founded. The same in retail stores by now, and not nurely 
under the cloak of co-operation a la “stores.” 

Likewise banks and other credit ' stabli.'-hments even in England. 
A tremendous number of new hunks, all shares delimited E\eu old 
banks like* . ., etc., are converted, with seven private 'sharehold- 
ers, into limited companies. 

5. The same in the field of agriculture. The enormously expand- 
ed banks, especially in Germany under all sorts of bureaucratic 
names, more and more the holders of mortgages; with their shares 
the actual higher owner.'-bip of landed property is tran.'^ferred 
to the stock exchange, and this is even more true when the farm'; 
fall into the creditors’ hands. Here the agricultural revolution 
of prairie cultivation is very impressive; if it continues, the time 
can be foreseen when England’s and France's land w'ill also be 
in the hands c)f the stock exchange. 


• Illegible. It would seem to be “Glyn cv. c.o.”— the name of a bank. 
-Ed. 
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6. Now all foreign investments in the form of shares. To mention 
England alone: American railways, North and South (consult the 
stock exchange list), Goldberger, etc. 

7. Then colonisation. Today this is purely a subsidiary of the 
stock exchange, in whose interests the European powers divided 
Africa a few years ago, and the French conquered Tunis and 
Tonkin. Africa leased directly to companies (Niger, South Africa, 
German South-West and German East Africa), and Mashonaland 
and Natal seized by Rhodes for the stock exchange. 
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able TheHouse of Commons dated 
3 May 1861, c/c.— Ordered, by the 
H. of C., to be Printed, 6 February 
1862.— 88. 

First Report from the Select Com 
mittee of the House of Lords on 
the Sweating System; together with 
the Proceedings of the Commit fcf , 
Minutes of tudenre Ordered, by 
the H. of C., to be Printed, 11 Au 
gust 1888 — 

Public Health Sixth Report of the Med- 
ical Officer of the Pray Council 
With Appendix. 1863, 1 ondoii 

1864 -91, 92, 93. 94, 95. 96 

Report from the Select Committee on 
Rank Acts, together uith the Pro 
ceedings of the Committee, Min 
utes of Eiidence, Appendix and 
Index. Ordered, by the Hou®'* of 
Commons, to bt» Printed, 30 July 
18.57 Part 1 Report of Evidence. 
-413, 417, 418, 119. 420, 422, 423, 
424. 425, 427, 429, 430, 431. 432, 
133, 434, 449, 493, 196, 500, 502, 
509, 510, 512, 519, 521, 523. 524, 
526, 527, 528, 529, 530, 531, 532. 
533, 534. 535. 537, 538. 539. 5'*1, 


542, 543, 547, 548. 549, 551, .5.52. 
553, 555, 556, 557, 559, 560. VjI. 
562. 563, 5G5, 566, 567, 568, :69 
571, 572, 574, 575, 576, 579. m, 
581. 583. 584, 585, 774. 

- Part II Appendix and \udo\ 
521. 551. 

Report from the Select ( ommiitre 
on Bank Acts, together i.ith 
the F Fi ceedings of the Committee, 
Minutis of hiidence, Appendu 
and Index Ordered, by the Hous.' 
of Commons, to be Printed 1 Jij|\ 
18,58 —8, 471. 4 75, i8j, pr. 1 
523, .521 

hirst Rtport rr'^ni th^ Secret ( nt 
mi t tee on Commercial Distress 

uith \tinut<s f'f r. 

Ordered, bv the llou-e of ( iUn 
mons. lobe Printed, 8 June ISIS 
8, Idl, 110 111, 4r, 1! 

468. 17 L 485, 487. 511, 539 
Report frtm the iSftnt (\^mmitt ^ 
of the House of I ord^. Appointed 
to Inquire into the Causes of H e 
Dislre*-^ \^hRh his for some lime 
pie\ailed ameng the conimeiiiil 
classP'', and bow fir it bien 
iffeclcd by the liws for regulatini: 
Iho i‘?bue of bulk notes paydble 
on diin.>nd fogother witli llie 
Minutes of fAidence and an Ap 
pendix. Ordered, by tbe Hoirp 
of C.onuiions, to be Printed, 2S 
July 1818 

»• Reprinted 18.57.- 8, 112, 119. 
420, 524. 526, 527. 552, 55t), :57, 
559, ,»62. 569 

Reports cj the J nsptctors tff Foe to- 
nes, etc —626. 
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A 


Absolute ground-rent 
— its definition — 760, 762 
—its formation — 761-68 
— its essence — 771 
—in the extracting industry— 771 

Accumulation of capital 

— defiiiition — 218, 219, 244, 263, 
266 

— and rise of the productive power 
of Ipt'oL' -219, 248, 249, 250, 
397, 398, 399 

— and relative over-population- - 
218, 222, 224, 245, 249, 250. 
251, 254, 255, 256, 263, 264 

—and concentrati m and central 
isation of capital — 246 
—and primitive accumulation— 
246 

—and a drop in the rate of pmGt 
—250, 256, 259, 262, 265 
—factors stimulating accumula- 
tion — 265 

Accumulation of loan capital 
— is accumulation of claims of 
ownership upon labour— 476 
-signifies the expansion of the 
real process of reproduction— 
477, 478, 484, .487, 488 
—and bankers — 478 
— is inversely proportional to the 
accumulation of industrial cap- 
ital-488, 489, 494, 495 
— discovery of Australian and Ca- 
lifornian gold mines— 501, 502 
— as a form distinct from actual 
accumulation — 501, 502, 503 
— and the crisis— 502 

— its .source — 503, 505, 506 
—special forms of— 506, 507 

Advance 

—its forms— 340, 344, 349 
—its character— 345 


—its movements- 347, 348 
— kinds of advance- 455 
Advanced capital — 30, 32, 33, 35, 
36, 506 

Africa and its division by the Kuio- 
pean powers— 910 
Agriculture 

— change of the value of capital 
in the case of agriculture -114 
—capitalist system works against 
a rational agriculture— 121, 812 
— and manufacture — 333, 334 
—and the process of reproduction 
- 450 

- features of small-peasant .igr, 
culture — 614 

—capitalist natu'e of— 614, 61;* 
617, 618 

—and private property in land- 

er, 618 

—and classes— 618 
—rent works against a ration ii 
agriculture — 619, 620 
— in England — 629, 630 
—in Europe- 671 
— relative over-production in— 67*1 
—natural laws of- 677 
— pre-ca pi ta I ist — 67 7 
—slow and uneven developi..* .it 
in-678, 801, 802 
--organic composition of capital 
in-759, 760, 762, 763. 764. 
766 

— drawbacks of small agriculture 
-807, 808 

America , 

— as a centre of the crises of 1825- 
57—71, 492 

— American census — 76 
— Civil War in A. — 109, 128, 1.J9 
— development of production in 
A.- 119 120 
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— ownership in A. — 385, G19, 803 
804 

— stock companies in A. — 438 
— trade of A. with Asia — 5C5, 566 
—rate of exchange of A. with 
England — 584 

— rate of exchange of England 
with A. — 582, 584 
— land speculation in A.— 669 
— quality of land in A.— 769 
Argentina — 725 
/Itta 

— high rate of proGt in A. — 151 
— pre-capitalistic modes of pro- 
duction in A, — 333, 596 
— combination of small-scale ag- 
riculture and home industry in 
A.— 333 

— capitalist nations as debtors of 
A.— 512 

— export of silver to A. — 551, 565 
— rate of exchange with A.— 559, 
576, 577, 578, 579, 580, 581, 
582, 583, 584 

— private ownership of land has 
been imported by Europeans to 
A.— 616 

Also see: India, China 
Australia — 501, 515, 578, 591 
Average profit — 142, 153, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 167, 169, 172, 173, 
174, 180, 195, 197, 198, 209 

B 

Balance of payments and the trade 
balance— 451, 491, 511, 512, 590 
Bank 

— and loaning capital— 428 
— and loaning money — 428, 429 
— gold reserve and the banking 
reserve— 433, 434, 463, 468, 469 
—and issue of notes — 433 
--•bank capital— 463, 464, 465, 
466, 467, 468 

—bank deposits, their double role 
—469, 470, 471 

— formation of bank assets — 541, 
542, 606 

— the Bank of Amsterdam — 602 
— the Bank of Hamburg — 602 
— English Bank of Credit — 603 
—Credit mobilier — 605 
Also see: Bank of England 


Bank Act of 1844— A3i, 554, 555, 
556, 558, 559, 562 
Bank deposits — 469, 470 
Banking system and its historical 
signiGcance— 607, 608 
Banker-AOG, 506, 540, 541 
Bank-note 

— its deGnition — 404 , 444 
— circulation of bank-notes and 
the industrial cycle— 458, 526, 
527, 528, 529 

— law of the circulation of — 522 
— circulation of notes of the Bank 
of England— 522, 523, 524, 525, 
526, £27 

— number of circulating bank- 
notes and the turnover— 522, 
523, 524, 525, 526 
— issue of bank-notes and metal 
reserve — 525, 526 
— and reserve fund— 528, 529 
— and advance of capital — 538, 
539 

— and circulation of bills — 538, 
539, 540 

Bank of England 

— its securities — 450, 451, 4.54, 
456, 457 

— circulation of its notes— 451, 
454, 456 

— and demand for gold— 451, 452, 
453, 456, 459 

— gold reserve in the Bank of 
England— 452, 453, 454 
— accommodations by — 454, 456, 
458 

— reserve fund of — 472, 473, 474, 
514, 537 

— its rate of interest in 1844-45— 
512, 513 

— inOow and outQow of notes in - 
529 

— the largest capital power in Lon- 
don— 540, 541, 542, 543 
— its proGts for the period from 
1797 to 1817—543, 544 
—and the Bank Act of 1844 
553, 554 

— power of the Bank of England 
over commerce and industry - 
606 

Big landowner 

— and the farmer — 618, 619, 620. 
621, 625, 626, 627 
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— enrichment of the landlord in 
the course of economic devel- 
opment — 619, 620 
— and the Com Laws in England 
—626, 627 

— appropriates part of surplus- 
value — 638 

— vitality of the class of big land- 
lords — 725 

—role of big landlords in capital- 
ist mode of production— 820, 
821 

Bill of exchange 

—its definition — 401 
—discounting bills— 425, 427, 484, 
485 

— discounting bills and borrowing 
capital — 426, 427 
— speculative bill— 429 
—and swindling— 484, 487, 490, 
491 

Buying lulling — 181, 195, 282, 

289, 294, 342, 343 345, 346, 347, 
369, 428, 429 


C 

Ciipltal 

—movement of— 25, 48 
— general formula of — 41 
— magnitude of the total capital- 
value and the magnitude of 
surplus-value — 45, 46, 47 
—technical composition of — 45, 46 
— organic composition of capital 
in industry — 75, 76 
-tie-up of— 110, HI. 113, 114, 
115, 116 

—change of value of capital— 

110 , 111 

— release of capital— 110, 114 
— influence of the change in the 
magnitude of capital on the 
rate of profit — 139, 140, 152, 
153 

—as a social power— 194, 263, 264 
— depreciation of — 236, 249, 252, 
254, 255 

— definition of— 245, 246 
— absolute over-production of— 
251, 252, 254, 255, 256 
—plethora of— 251, 256 
— increasing minimum of capital 
required for the operation of 


an industrial establishment with 
the development of capitalist 
production— 250, 262 
— circuit of— 254, 255 
—exports of capital in productive 
and money-form— 256, 576, 577, 
579, 580, 581 

— merchant’s capital invested in 
the purchase and payment of 
the means of circulation— 287 
— criticism of theory of the origin 
of capital from savings and ab- 
stention of the capitalist— 439 
—social character of capital is pro- 
moted through the development 
of the credit and banking sys- 
tem — 606 

— as the production relation-- 
814, 815 

—as the historically determined 
social form — 815, 816 
—fetishism of— 823, 824, 825, 820 

('apitali^t 

—bis illusion regarding the origin 
of surplus-value and profit— 38, 
41, 42, 44. 47, 138, 139, 21o 
— and production of a commodity 
—41, 879, 880 

— and the working class— 41, 197, 
198, 380 

— and advanced capital -41, 42 
— trustee of bourgeois society who 
pockets the fruits of social pro- 
duction — 266 
—industrial— 370, 371 
— money -capitalist — 370,371, 372, 
373, 374, 375, 510, 511 
—IS not needed for the production 
process— 386, 387 
— personified capital— 824 

Capitalist mode of production 
— as a synthesis of the processes 
of production and circulation — 
26, 41 ^ 826, 827 
—its distinction from the mode 
of production based on slavery 
—30 

— mystification of— 39, 41, 42, 45, 
48, 826, 827, 828, 830, 831, 861. 
866, 867, 868, 869 
— production relations under — 45, 
391, 660, 817, 818, 819, 823, 
824, 825, 826, 827, 828, 830, 
831, 871, 872, 878 
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— and economy of constant capi- 
Ul— 84, 85 

—and development of the pro- 
ductive power of labour — 85, 

257, 258, 259, 266 

— internal contradictions of — 86, 
120, 245, 249, 250, 256, 257, 

258, 263, 264 , 266, 285, 286, 
287. 573, 574 

— squanderer of physical and spi- 
ritual powers of human, beings 
—86, 87, 88 

— and social character of produc- 
tion— 88, 89, 192, 266, 573, 
574 

— as immediately preceding the 
socialist mode of production — 
88. 437 

— and the world-market — 110, 266 
— social control and regulation 
of production are irreconcilable 
with— 119, 120 

— and mass production of com- 
modities — 180, 181, 182 
— classes under capitalist mode 
of production— 195, 865, 866 
—historical premises of— 1%, 594, 
595, 615, 616, 617 
— and the process of accumulation 
—217, 218, 219, 265, 266 
— and relative over-population — 
218, 222, 223, 236 
— production of surplus>value and 
profit as purpose of — 241, 242, 
243, 244, 245, 251, 256, 257, 
877 

— historical character of — 242, 
257. 258, 259. 263, 620, 621, 
814, 815, 880 

— productive forces of the capital- 
ist mode of production — 242, 

249, 257, 263, 440, 884 
—barriers of production under — 

250, 257, 258, 263, 507 

— disproportion of the individual 
branches of production under — 
256 

— relatively limited market under 
—437 

— and agriculture — 616, 617, 650, 
677, 678, 801, 802, 810, 811, 
812 

—and impoverishment of the di- 
rect producers— 618 


—and the reduction of the agri- 
cultural population as compared 
with the non-agriculturai — 637 

— leads to the separation of small 
industry and manufacture from 
agriculture — 819, 820 

—and the price of land— 810, 811, 
812, 813 

— and large landed property — 811, 
812, 813, 820 

— and pre-capitalist production 
relations— 831 

— and reproduction of production 
relations — 871, 872, 879 
Capitalist reproduction 

— replacement of constant capi- 
tal— 835, 836 

—its conditions — 188 
— two departments of the social 
capiUl— 836, 837 
— exchange between two depart- 
ments— 837, 838 

— scheme of simple reproduction 
—838 

— reproduction of capitalist pro- 
duction relations — 839 
— and advanced capital — 838, 839 
— and revenues — 839 
Cartels— i20, 437, 438 
Centralisation of capital — see Con- 
centration 
China 

— pre-capitalist mode of produc- 
tion in C. — 333 

— imports of European and Amer- 
ican goods to C. — 333, 334, 
407, 569 

— English opium trade in C. — 
407, 551, 552, 579 
Circulation 

—seeming derivation of suiplus- 
value from circulation — 39, 43. 
138, 827 

— time of circulation — 43, 71, 80, 
279, 280, 302, 827 
—as a phase of the process of 
reproduction — 279, 289, 826, 

827 

—and the value of commodities — 
279 

Circulating capital 

—and the cost-price — 32, 33, 34 
-money-form of the circulating 
capital — 74, 75 
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— and value of the commodity 
product — 108 

— and development of the produc- 
tive forces of labour — 259 
— loan of — 343, 344 
Classical bourgeois political economy 
— Ricardo on the correlation of 
the prices of production and 
values of commodities — 179, 180 
— Ricardo on the ground-rent' - 
183, G49, 650, 679, 681, 757, 771 
— Ricardo on the influence of for- 
eign trade on the general rate 
of profit — 237, 238 
— Ricardo on the rate of profit- - 
241, 242, 243 

— Newman on the correlation of 
commerce and industry — 279 
— Ricardo and Smith on industrial 
capital — 324 

— Ricardo and Smith on mer- 
chant '^j.pital — 325 

— Tooke on interest, credit and 
money — 370, 371, 401, 402, 442, 
443, 444, 445, 446 
— Smith on manager *s salary — 383 
— Smith on the role of capital in 
money-lending— 470 
— Ricardo’s theory on the value 
of money — 546, 547, 548 
— Smith on ground-rent — 615 767, 
768, 771, 773, 774, 775, 787 

— treats the capitalist mode of 
production as an eternal cate- 
gory— 615 

— Petty on ground-rent— 783, 78': 

— its merits— 830, 831 

— its limitations— 831, 836 

— criticism of Smith’s dogma— 
840, 841, 842 

— Ricardo and Smith’s dogma- - 
840, 841 
Coin — 444 

Colonial system — 328, 332, 333, 591, 
592, 797, 908, 909 
Colonies 

— high rate of profit in— 150, 151, 
237, 238, 239 

—role of the commercial capital 
in— 330, 331 

— profit on capital invested in — 
582, 591 

— lack of private ownership of land 
in colonies — 616, 735, 756, 757 


—differential rent in -650,677,678 
— exports of grain from colonics 
at low prices*-670, 671 
--difference of the modern colo- 
nies from those of ancient times 
—670, 671 

— agricultural — 755, 756 
— seizure and exploitation of col- 
onies by the European powers 
at the end of the 19lh century — 
909. 910 
Also see: India 
Commerce 

— foreign — 237, ?38 
— its size- -325 

— and the development of produc- 
tion— 320, 330, 331, 332, 

335, 336 

—carrying trade— 328 
— role of the revolution of 16tli 
and 17th centuries in — 332 
Commercial capital 

—as a special function of capital 
—267, 269. 270. 272, 288, 463 

— two forms of — 267 

— its movement— 269, 270, 271, 
272, 273, 274 

— as a form of the social divi^iMa 
of labour — 272 

— as a portion of industrial la- 
bour — 274 

— and the process of reproduction 
—274, 275 

— produces neither value nor 
surplus-value — 281, 282 
— as the oldest state of existen-'o 
of capital— 325, 326, 336 

— its development stands in in- 
verse proportion to the general 
economic development of so 
ciety— 327, 328 

— and commercial profit — 329, 330 
and a system of robbery— 331, 
332 

— its role in the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism — 334, 
335 

Also see: Merchant's capital 
Commercial credit 

— foundation of credit system 
479 

— its tools— 479 
— its circuit — 479, 480 
— its limits— 480, 481 
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‘ — leads to an extension of indus- 
trial and comnierciul opera- 
tions — 481 

— grows with increasing volume of 
industrial capital — 481 
— and the reproduction process — 
481, 482, 487, 488 
— promotes the metamorphosis of 
commodities — 482 
— and actual money credit — 484 
— and interest— 512 
— and circulation bills — 521, 522 
Commercial labour — 297-300 
Commercial prices — 306-308 
Commercial profit 
— source of — 281-285 
— definition of — 286, 287, 301 
— and the industrial profit — 286, 
287 

— source of merchant's income — 
290 

— limits determining commercial 
profit-306, 307 
Commodity 

— its origin — 177 
— and money — 181 
— as: the use-value — 184, 635, 636 
— metamorphosis of — 325, 326 
— conversion of agricultural prod' 
ucts into — 636-638 
— as the unity of use-value and 
exchange-value — 646, 647 
Communist mode of production 
— discipline under — 83 
— social control and regulation 
of production are possible only 
under— 120, 188, 819, 820 
— development of agriculture un- 
der— 121 

--and labour productivity— 2C1, 
819 

— development of productive 

forces inevitably leads to the es- 
tablishment of — 264, 439, 776 
— stock capital as a transition 
point to — 437, 438, 440 
— and the co-operative factories 
of the labourers — 440 
— and abolition of landed prop- 
erty— 660, 775, 776 
— and surplus-labour — 819, 820, 
847, 876 

— freedom and necessity under— 
819, 820 


— and shortening of the working- 
day— 820 

— distribution of the social prod- 
uct under — 847, 848, 875,876 
— regulation of labour-time and 
the distribution of social labour 
under — 850, 851 
— wages under— 876 
Community 

— and evolution of products into 
commodities— 177 
—in India— 334, 726, 786, 791, 877 
— in Russia — 725, 726 
— in Poland and Rumania— 803 
— communal society — 831 
— characteristic of-^895 
— the mark — 899, 901 
Competition 

— main law of — 37 
— in the world market— 120 
—and the monopoly— 120, 193, 
437, 438 

— and the capitalist class— 194, 
195, 252,253 

— role of competition in the dis 
tribution of social capital among 
the various spheres of produc- 
tion — 173, 196 
— among labourers — 175 
— competition within branch of 
production and between differ 
cnt branches of production — 173 
— determining market-value — 184, 
193 

— brings out the social character 
of production— 193 
— mechanics of--193, 225, 231, 
253, 254, 255, 256, 264, 265 
— role of competition in the for 
Illation of the average profit and 
rice of production — 195, 196, 
08, 209, 210, 313 
— fall of the rate of profit— 225, 
226, 255, 256 

— and over-production capital 

—252, 253 

— in European grain markets — 
725, 726 
Concentration 

— of means of production— 79, 91, 
265, 266 

—of labourers— 82, 220 
—of capital— 87, 220, 241, 246, 
247, 250, 251, 263, 436, 593 
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— and the centralisation of capi- 
tal— 241, 246, 439 
— of commerce — 295 
— of money-capital — 362 
— of the credit system— 386 
— of the national reservefund — 453 
— of payments— 515 
Constant capital — 29, 52, 80, 84, 
110, 116, 118, 119, 153, 235, 
236, 852 

Also see: Economy of the constant 
capital 

Consumer power 
- of society— 244 
— of labourers — 483 
— of non-productive classes— 491 
Consumption 

—contradiction between produc- 
tion and consumption — 186, 
188, 244, 245, 256, 257 
— productive consumption— 189 
— and competition — 193 
— is not the purpose of capitalist 
production— 244, 256 
—and production — 257 
— and the turnover of merchant's 
capital— 303 
— its limits — 482 
— and cheapening of necessities 
of life— 657 

— volume of labourer’s consump- 
tion under capitalism and under 
socialism — 876 
Contradiction 

— between private landownersliip 
and rational agriculture — 121, 
812 

— between production and con 
sumption — 186, 244, 245, 256, 
257 

—between productive forces and 
production relations— 249, 250, 
257, 263, 264, 884 
— between the social character of 
production and the private form 
of appropriation— 265, 266, 440, 
572, 573 

Co-operative factory — 387, 388, 440 
Corn Laws in England — 108, 327^ 
627, 656, 680, 725 
Cost-price 

— of the commodity — 26, 28, 29, 
30, 32 

—capitalist— 26 


— actual — 26 

— and changes in the value of the 
constant and variable capital — 
29, 30 

— and distinction between fixed 
and circulating capital— 32, 33, 
34, 47 

—and value of commodity— 36, 
37, 163, 164, 165. 168, 170, 171 
—and price of commodity— 37 
—Proudhon’s theory of— 39, 4o 
—component parts of— 44, 45 

- -and the distinction between 

variable and con<>tant capital — 
153 

—and intensification of labour 
232. 233 

Costs of circulation — 282, 288, 289, 
294, 295, 298, 301, 316, 435 
C rMit-banking system — 544, 572, 592 
Creditor 

- and the debtor-state— 464, IGo 
- division of profit between lender 

and borrower — 513 
' redit system 

-and money as a moan'' of 
payment— 369, 4(A) 

— functions of— 402 
— forms of commercial credit — 

403 

-forms of banker’s credit -403, 

404 

— and industrial cycle in Kng- 
land— 406. 407, 408, 409, 410, 
414, 431, 432 

— swindling through credit— 424 
— role of credit in the equalisation 
of the rate of profit— 435 
— and economy in costs of cir- 
culation — 435, 436, 515 
— and the formation of stock 
companies — 436, 437, 438, 439, 
440 

— places social property at dis- 
posal of individual capitalist— 
438, 439 

— and wholesale commerce — 439 
— and centralisation of capitals— 
439 

— and sharpening of contradic- 
tions in capitalist society — 
440, 441 

— dual character of— 441, 605 
606, 607 
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—and the period of prosperity — 
446 

—and the crisis— 458, 490 
— as the social form of wealth — 
572 573 

Currency principle— 418, 452, 
546, 548, 551, 552, 553, 559 

D 

Demand and tupply 
— and the market* value — 178, 179, 
180, 181, 185*192 
— demand for means of produc* 
tion on the part of capitalists — 

188 189 

— and production — 188, 193, 195 
— demand for means of subsistence 
on the part of labourers — 188, 

189 

— productive demand — 189 
— social need for commodities — 
189 

— their inconsistency— 189-191 
— and market-prices — 191 
— their proportion recapitulates 
the relation of use-value to 
exchange- value — 193 
— and the division of the total 
revenue of society — 195 
—and the commodity-capital— 
514-515 

Differential ground-rent 
—its formation — 639-648, 745, 

746, 752, 753 

— and natural forces — 644-646 
— Ricardo on — 649, 650, 679 
— on the worst cultivated soil— 
738-744 

— and rent as interest on capital 
incorporated in the soil — 745, 
746 

—its source — 745, 746 
—its definition— 822 

Differential rent / 

— and natural fertility of soil — 
650, 651-671, 673, 822 
— and the location of land sites — 
650, 651 

—its change depends on the change 
in prices — 6d3-668 
— and the market- value — 660, 661 
—and the rate of rent — 661, 
665-667 

— and the rental — 665*667 


— and the surplus product — 679 

Differential rent II 
— and intensive cultivation — 675, 

676, 680 

— and differential rent I — 676, 

677, 678 

— and the difference in distribu- 
tion of capital among tenants — 
677 

— and the formation of surplus- 
profit— 677-682 

— its distinction from differential 
rent 1-682-684 

— when price of production is 

constant — 685-692, 715, 716 
— when price of production is 

declining— 693-709, 715, 716, 
720 

— when price of production is 

rising— 710-714, 716, 719-721 
— its growth with the develop- 

ment of capitalist agriculture — 
724, 725 

Dlteounllng — 468 

Dlvltlon of labour — 187, 266, 275, 
294, 295. 296, 299, 316, 317, 
635, 636, 637 

E 

Economic law 

— distortion of the economic law 
in the conceptions of the manu- 
facturer, merchant, and bank- 
er— 45, 120-138, 139, 225-226, 
312, 313, 314, 380, 382, 383, 389- 
390 

— under capitalist production, the 
nneral law acts as the prevail- 
ing tendency only— 161, 175, 
189, 234, 235, 238, 880 

Economic critls 

—money panic in 1847 — 125 
— as monetary and forcildty solu- 
tion of contradictions of the 
capitalist mode of production — 
248, 249 

—and the redundant labouring 
population — 263 

— main cause of economic crisis 
is the contradiction between 
the development of productive 
forces and limited consumption 
of working people under capi- 
talism — 2&, 482 
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— breaks out in the sphere of 
wholesale trade and banking— 
304, 305 

— of 1847 in England— 407, 408, 
409, 410, 411, 412, 414, 415, 
416, 417 , 418, 420. 486, 487, 493 
— and superabundance of pro- 
ductive capital — 483, 491 
— and flooding of the market 
with commodities — 487, 491 
—and sudden stoppage of credit — 
490 

—and money crisis— 490, 493, 516 
—of 1857 in the U.S.A.— 492 
— development of crisis into a 
general crisis — 492, 493 
— exports of precious metal in 
time of — 492 

Also see: Induttrial cycle, Over- 
produetion of capital 
Economy 

— of constant capital and the rate 
of profit— 60, 61 . 373 
— of constant capital and the 
increase of labour productiv- 
ity— 78, 80, 81 

—of production conditions— 78, 79 
— of constant capital and the 
social character of labour — 
79, 80 

—as the result of continuous im- 
provements of machinery — 80 
— in the use of constant capital — 
82, 87 

— in moans of production — 83 
— in the nneration and transmis- 
sion of power, and in build- 
ings — 96-101 

— in the utilisation of waste 
products — 101-103 
— in the application of constant 
capital through inventions— 104 
— of payments — 508 
— of means of circulation — 520 
England 

— Corn Laws in E — 626, 627, 
628, 680, 681, 725 
— protective tariff system — 107 
— cotton industry in E.— 107, 
122, 123, 127, 128, 129 
— woollen industry in E. — 121, 
122 123 

— cotton crisis of 1861-65 — 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128 


— position in cotton operatives in 
E.— 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 137 

— settlement laws in E. — 175 
— working day in E. — 215 
— commercial estate — 327, 328 
— foreign trade of E. — 333, 582, 
583 


-accumulation of capital in 1792- 
1815—423, 424 

— monopoly of E. in industry — 
490 


— industrial cycle of E. — 500-501 
—English exports to Ireland since 
1824 until 1863—500 
— England’s balance of trade— 
590, 592 

— usage of land in E.— 618, 619, 
624, 767 

-farm-labourers' wages in E. — 
627, 628, 629, 630 
— grain prices in E. — 657 
— classic land of capitalism in 
agriculture — 677 

—classic land of the capitalist 
mode of production — 677, 885 
— Enclosure Bills — 770 
—classes in E. — 885 
Europe 

—rate of profit in European coun- 
tries is lower than in Asian 


countries — 150, 151 
— movement of gold reserve in 
Europe in the 19th century— 
665-567, 569 

— influence of grain imports from 
Russia, India and America on 
West European agriculture— 
725, 726 

Exchange of commodities 
— at their values — 174, 175, 176, 
177, 188, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901 
— as products of capitals — 175, 


176, 177 

— between communities — 177, 


895 


Exploitation of labour 

— in different spheres of produc- 
tion — 142, 143 

— national differences in the de- 
gree of — 143, 238 
— of the working class by the 
sum total of capital — 197 
— is tbe appropriation of unpaid 
labour— 197, 385 
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— the degree of — 197, 232-235, 
243, 247, 248, 255 
— and the intensificatioa of la- 
bour— 232, 233 

— and the prolooMtioa of the 
working-day — 233 
—in colonies — 238 
— conditions of — 244-251 
— means of — 258 
Also see: Rate of surplus- labour 
Exports of capital — 255, 256, 478, 
575, 576, 580, 581, 590 
Expropriation 

— as the starting-point and pur- 
pose of the capitalist moae of 
production — 220, 250, 439, 616, 
799, 821, 878, 879 
— and the formation of stock 
companies— 440 

F 

Parmer, farming 
— and flax manufacture — 102 
— and capitalist farming — 614, 
617, 750, 798, 799, 800 
—capital incorporated in the land 
of- 619, 620, 621 
— contract period — 619, 621 
—and the rent— 620, 621, 623, 
624 

— and the landowner— 620, 621, 
623. 624, 748-750, 799, 801 
— in Ireland — 625 
— in England— 625-628 
— and the farm-labourers' wages— 
628 

—and the farmer’s surplus- profit 
—674, 675, 676, 677, 706, 

752, 755 
-in Sicily — 787 

— and agricultural labourers— 796 
— price of agricultural products — 
801 

PetiAism 

— of interest-bearing capital — 388- 
397 

—of interest — 392 
— of profit — 392 
—commercial — 516 
—of capital— 823-826 
Peudallm 

— characteristic of the feudal mode 
of production — 325-326, 330, 
332, 334 


—and the feudal lord— 326, 330, 
596, 790 

— transition from the feudal mode 
of production to the capitalist 
mode of production— 332, 334- 
336 

—and usury— 595, 596 
— and landed property — 615-616 
— and non-economic compulsion — 
787 

— relations between country-side 
and town under feudalism — 
800, 801 

Financia I aristocracy — 327, 438, 

510, 511, 544 
Fixed capital 

— and the cost- price— 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36 

—wear of— 33, 81, 108, 112, 114, 
227, 265, 781 

—only distinction which im- 
presses itself upon the capitalist 
IS that of fixed and circulating 
capital — 74 

— portion of constant capital — 
77, 80. 119, 213 
— reproduction of — 78 
— and value of the commodity- 
product — 81, 108 
— changes in its value with the 
development of the productiv- 
ity of labour— 259, 260 
— advance of — 343, 344 
— in agriculture — 618 
Foreign trade and capitalist mode 
of production — 237 , 238, 324 
France 

— silk industry in F. — 334 
— and the Panama swindle— 439 
— increase of the rental in F. — 
629 

— improvement of land fertility 
in F.— 769 

—peasant proprietorship of land 
parcels in F. — 806 

G 

General law of capitalist accumula- 
tion— 222 

General or average rate of profit 
— its formation— 154-lM, 174 
—its definition— 157 158, 173, 

367 
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— factors determining the general 
rate of profit— 102, 166^, 108, 
169 

— Its amount and the value of 
the commodities— 166 
— and the degree of labour ex- 
ploitation — 166, 197 
— is revealed as a tendency— 
366 

Also see; Law of the tendency of 
the rate of profit to fall 

Gold 

-as universal money— 317, 318 
demand for— 431, 432, 433, 

457, 459, 460 

—sources of production — 565 
— as the expression of the social 
character of wealth— 573 
Also see: Precious metal 
Gross profit 

- breaks up into interest and 
profit n' I ^terprise— 372, 373, 
374, 375. 576, 377 

- and the national income — 541 
—and interest — 588, 589 

Ground-rent 

- rate of— 242, 776 

- as the surplus over the average 
profit— 243, 783, 800, 801, 802 

- characteristics of ground-rent- 
618, 624, 625, 633, 634 

- its distinction from interest on 
capital incorporated in the 
land— 618, 024 

as the obstacle to a rational 
development of agriculture— 020 

- and the rate of interest — 623 
— and farm- labourers’ wages — 627 

630 

-confusion of surplus-product 
with ground rent --632 
and rent in kind — 634 

- its amount is the result iT 
development of social labour- 
637, 639 

-«ind money rent --637, 797 
8()2 

- -IS a part of surplus value— 038 
-cause of the increase in the 

price of products - 761, 762 

- monopoly ground-rent — 702, 

832, 833 

- -huildiDg site rent — 773-775 

- mining rent 773, 775 


— and the amortisation of capi- 
tal— 774 

— and production relations— 776 
—and the price of land— 776-781 
— and the price of the agricul- 
tural product— 776, 777, 788- 
790, 810 

— growth of its mass — 777 

— its seeming origin from the 
soil— 788 

—rent in kind- 787-789, 794-797 
— labour rent— 790-794 
" and the state as landowner— 791 

— and ownership of land parcels— 
804, 805, 800 


I 

Int lime 

of a capitalist— 75, 76, 820, 
821, 822, 823, 824, 825, 826, 
827, 828, 830 

- of a labourer- -75, 76, 820-831 
as a Tuud for accumulation and 
as a funa for consumption— 
197, 198 

" result of actual accuniuldtion- 
503 

—of a landowmer- 820-831 

-gross-- 840, 841 

“ net— 840, 841 

- Say on the net and gro‘=s in 
come— 841, 842 

I ndenendent peasant — 226, 335, 650, 
676, 799, 804, 806, 875, 895, 
899, 905 

Al>o see: Small landowner 

India 

— as the centre of the crises of 
1825-57-71 

— precapitalist mode of pioduc- 
tion in I.— 216, 332, 333, 33 j, 
726, 787. 791, 877 

peasant in I.— 216, 726 

— Knglish rule in 1.— 332, 333, 
334, 581, 592, 796 

— swindling in Anglo-Indian tiade 

- 408, 409, 411, 420 

— export of capital from England 

to I —551, 576, 577. 578, 

579 

- England does not pay any 
equivalent for imports from 
1. -582 
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Industrial cycle 

— in Britain — 406 , 500, 501 
— in times of prosperity — 446, 
447 488 489 

— and the crisis — 448, 489, 490 
— and the depression — 485, 486, 
487, 489, 490. 494, 495 
— change in the time of cycle 
with the development of in- 
dustry— 489, 490 

Also see: Economic crises. Over- 
production of capital 
Interest 

— its definition — 345-350, 352, 353 
— as the price of capital — 353, 
354 

— and competition — 355, 356, 362, 
363, 370 

— and profit — 358, 359, 360 
— and the average rate of profit — 
360, 511, 512 

— as the fruit of owning capital — 

374, 375, 

— its nature — 376, 377 
— and wage-labourers — 382 
—and the relationship between 
two capitalists— 382 
— its movement — 588 
— usurers’ interest — 595, 596, 597 
— in the Middle Ages— 597, 610, 
611, 612 

Also see: Bate of interest 

Interest-hearing capital 

— its movement — 340, 341, 342 
— its distinction from the com- 
modity-capital— 342, 344, 345, 
346, 347, 348, 349, 350 
— its specific character — 343, 344, 
345, 346, 347, 464 
— as a specific form of money- 
dealing capital— 344, 353, 609 
— and the process of production — 
364 

— and the functioning capital— 
372 

— historically precedes the capital- 
ist mode of production — 376 
— as a property and as a function — 

375, 378, 379, 380 

— its general formula — 391, 392 
— and the development of labour 
productivity — 397, 398 
— its fetishism — 397, 829 


— and usury — 599, 600, 601, 602, 
603 

— and capitalist mode of produc- 
tion — 606, 607 

Also see: Loan capital. Usurer’s 
capital 

Ireland-i02, 119, 126, 127, 525, 
625 

Italy— i9, 335 , 787, 798, 801, 901, 
902, 904 


J 

Japan — 101 


L 

Labour 

— purposive nature of labour — 28 
— social combination of — 79, 80, 
81 

— universal — 104 
— co-operative — 104 
— intensity of— 197 
— tendency for ths rate of labour 
exploitation to rise under capi- 
talism — 239 

— agricultural and inaustrial — 
632, 633 

— necessary and surplus labour of 
all society— 632, 633, 634, 635, 
636 

— natural productivity of agri- 
cultural labour — 632, 766 
— appears as the productiveness 
of capital — 641 

— and the monopolise ble force of 
Nature — 645 

— Nature's productive power of 
labour — 745 
— enforced labour — 793 
— forced character of labour under 
capitalism — 819 

— as the general agent in pro- 
duction — 823 

— la hour- process as process be- 
tween man and Nature — 825 
Also see: Productive power of 
social labour. Exploitation of 
labour 
Labourer 

— and the social character of his 
labour — 84 
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— and the economy in his labour 
conditions — 86, 87 , 88 
— labour conditions of the labourer 
in the factory — 88-96 
— exploitation of— 142, 143, 196, 

197, 232, 233, 235, 238, 243, 
244, 247, 248, 255, 256, 257, 385 

— and the rate of profit — 177, 180 
— living conditions of — 188 
— and the capitalist — 196, 197, 

198, 380 

— commercial worker — 291, 292, 
299, 300 

— Agricultural labourer— 618, 799 
— as the seller of his individual 
labour- power — 82 1 
Labour-power 

— use-value of — 29, 30, 351, 385, 
392 

—change of its value— 114, 115, 
206 

— its absciult increase with the 
development of capitalism -220 
— depression of wages below the 
value of — 235, 25i 
— and the development of pro- 
ductive force of 1 1 hour — 247 
— determination of the value of 
labour-power — 292, 466, 740, 
821, 822, 858 
— as a commodity — 351 
— is potentially capital — 355 
— in the slave system — 466 
— and proGt — 513 
— and rate of interest — 513 
Labour-tnne~63o, 644, 851 
Land 

— and capital incorporated in it — 
618, 619 

— use of land for building pur- 
poses— 621 

— nationalisation of land under 
capitalism— 621, 622, 660 
— value and price — 622, 623, 624, 
633, 647, 669, 779, 780 
—sale and purchase of— 636 
— monopoly of — 645 
—natural fertility of— 650 , 651, 
668, 669, 670, 743. 745, 746, 
769, 780, 781, 812, 813, 815 
— extending cultivated land — 668, 
669 

— its exploitation under capitalist 
mode of production— 811, 812 


— material element of every proc- 
ess of production— 816 
— does not create value — 816, 817 
Landlord, landlordism —see Large 
landed property. Big landowner 
Large landed properly 

— its pre-capitalist forms — 614, 
615, 616, 624 

—under capitalist mode of pro. 
duction — 614, 615, 616, 617, 
618, 619, 620, 621, 622, 810, 

811, 812, 815, 820, 821 

— criticism of Hegel’s views con- 
cerning — 615. 616 
— IS realised economically in the 
form of ground-rent— 618, 619, 
620, 621 

— and the surplus-proCt — 647 
— limitations to the investment of 
capital in the land — 745, 746, 
763 

— does not create rent — 755, 756, 
757 

—lays obstacles to a rational 
agriculture — 812, 813 
— its role in the development of 
capitalist mode of proouction- 

812, 813, 820, 821 

— fetishist character of — 823, 824, 
825 

Law of value — 10-21, 177, 179, 180, 
635, 636, 644, 880, 891, 892, 
893 , 894, 895, 896, 897, 899 
Leasf 

— term of- -619, 620, 675 
— and the interest on capital 
incorporated in the land— 619, 
620 

-share cropping— 671 
—and fixation of rent — 675 
— lease money — 624, 625, 755 
—and wages of the agricultural 
labourers — 627, 628, 755, 756 
— and rent — 755 
Loan, its deGnition— 471 
Loan capital 

— its function in the process of 
circulation — 342, 343 
— as a commodity of a special 
kind— 341, 342, 343, 344, 350, 
353, 354, 355, 366, 367 
— its use-value — 351, 352, 353 
— sources of its origin — 402 
— the mass of the loan capital is 
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different from the mass of 
circulating money — 499, 500 

— fictitious character of the loan 
capital — 508, 509 

— and the crisis— 512, 513 
— and the period of renewed 
activity — 513 

— has a movement diSerent from 
industrial capital — 585, 586 
Also see; Interest-bearing capital 

M 

Machinery 

— reproduction of the value of — 
78. 81. 108, 109, 113, 117, 
264, 265 

— moral depreciation of — 113 
—introduction of new machines 

under capitalism — 113, 262 
—relative over-production of — 119 
— and labour productivity — 260 
Market-value — 178, 179, 180, 181- 
186, 190, 191. 192 
Means of production 
— capitalist as owner of — 41 
—and surplus-value — 45, 46 
— economy in — 83 
—cheapening of— 84 
—as means of exploiting labour— 85 
—as social property — 439 
— as capital — 814, 815, 824, 881 
Medium of circulation 
— and credit — 442 
— and the industrial cycle — 526, 
527 

— and the rate of interest — 529, 
530 

— and foreign trade — 531-533 
Mercantilism — 337, 784, 785 
Merchant’s capital 
—as the independent part of the 
industrial capital— 275, 290, 

291. 308, 310, 324 
— role of merchant’s capital in 
capitalist reproduction — 275, 

291. 310, 324. .325. 326 
— criticism of bourgeois econom- 
ist’s views on the nature of— 
279 

— and the turnover — 275, 287, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 308, 309, 
310, 311 

—and the formation of average 
proGt— 286, 308, 309 


— and the commercial proGt— 
287, 296, 309 

— under pre-capitalist modes of 
production— 310 

— the pure form of merchant’s 
capital in wholesale trade — 288, 

—forms of the merchant’s capi- 
tal— 323 

Also see: Money-dealing capital. 
Commercial capiial 
Money 

— as a means of circulation — 
320, 321, 338, 339, 530, 531 
— conversion of money into capi- 
tal— 338, 339 

— money-market — 366, 367, 368, 
511, 529 

— as a form of capital — 419, 443, 
445, 448 

— as credit-money — 435. 515, 516, 
536 

— as revenue — 442. 445. 448 
— quantity of circulating money — 
445, 446 

— and reproduction process — 446, 
447 

— in a period of crisis — 448 
—as absolute form of value — 
459, 51.5, 516, 863 
— as the universal equivalent — 
515 

—and exchange among various 
component parts of the social 
capital — 530, 531 
—as the expression of the social 
character of wealth— 573 
— as the expression of the social 
character of labour — 607 
Money-capital 

—and the industrial capitalist’s 
commodity-capital — 287, 463 
—and development of industry— 
368 

— its concentration with the de- 
velopment of capitalist mode of 
production — 387-388 
— demand for — 419, 420, 423, 433, 
515 

—and value of commodity-capital 
and productive capital — 421 
Money-dealing capital 
— as an individualised part of 
industrial capital — ^315, 316, 317 
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— its metamorphosis — 315, 316 
— its movement — 315, 316, 317 
— its oriffin — 317, 318, 319, 320, 
321, 322 

— and formation of a board — 319, 
320, 321, 329, 330 
— and commercial capital — 321, 
322 

— profit of — 322 
Also see: Merchant’s capital 
Money-market — 366, 367, 511 
Monopoly 

•-in industry — 194, 196, 199, 225, 
238, 306, 313, 437, 438 
— of landed property — 615, 616, 
617, 624, 634, 638, 751, 753, 
757, 762, 763, 773, 784, 860-861 

N 

Natural economy — 786, 795, 796 
O 

Organic structure of capital 

— technical structure is the basis 
of— 45, 46, 145, 765 
— its definition — 14:>, 146, 154, 
753, 762, 763 

— and the rate of profit — 155 
— capital of higher composition — 
164, 759 

— capital of lower composition — 
164, 759 

— capital of average composition 
—164, 759 

— and the development of the 
productivity of labour — 213, 
214, 216 

—in the extractive industry — 759 
— in the mining industry— 759 
— in agriculture — 760, 764, 765, 
766, 767 

— in industry — 765, 766 
Over-production of capital 
— relative — 186, 256, 257 
— is over-production of common i- 
ties^~251, 256, 257 
— absolute — 251, 252, 255 
— is over-accumulation of capital 
—251 

— depreciation of capital— 252, 
254. 255 

— and the function of money as 
a medium of payment— 254 


— and relative over-production — 
219, 254, 255, 256 
— is over-production of the means 
of production— 255, 257 
— credit system as the mam lever 
of— 440 

Also see: Economic crisis. Industri- 
al cycle 

1 » 

Panama swindle — 439 
Peasant proprietorship of land par- 
cels— 803, 804 806, 807, 808, 809, 
810, 811, 812, 813 
Also see: Small landed property 
Petty-bourgeois political economy— 
— Proudhon on loan-capital — 345, 
346, 347 

— Proudhon on the perpetuation 
of commodity-production with- 
out money— M7, 608 
Physiocrats 

— their teaching — 604, 756, 757. 
784, 785, 786 

— Turgot on ground-rent and us 
terest— 622 
Population 

— growth of the working popula 
tion— 219, 249 

—growth of population and pov- 
erty— 219 

— excessive population — 219, 245. 
249 

— and productive power of la- 
bour— 219, 224, 241, 266 
—reduction of the agricultural 
population with the development 
of capitalism — 637 
— and means of existence — 671 
— and the development of agri 
culture — 769, 770 
Precious metal 

— movement of — 320, 321, 564, 
565, 567, 568, 569, 570 
— determination of its reserve 
fund — 566, 567, 568 
— magnitude of a hoard of a 
country— 568 

— export and import of — 569, 570, 
571, 585 

— amount of precious metals under 
the credit system — 571, 572, 
605 
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— as expression of the social char- 
acter of wealth--573 
Also see: Goid^ Silver 

Price 

— and the cost-pricc— 38 
— monopoly price — 167, 757, 762, 
765, 767, 771, 775, 832, 833, 
850, 861 

— average market-price — 190, 191 
— its definition — 353, 354 
— market-price — 190, 191, 355 
— causes effecting the increase in 
prices — 587 

— and the rate of interest— 586, 
587, 588 

Price of land 

— and the monopoly price — 775, 
810 

— and the price of the agricultural 
product — 777, 779, 810 
—its definition — 808, 809 
— its role in the case of small- 
scale agriculture— 807, 808, 809, 
812 

—and the rate of interest— 800, 
801 

—and the form of private land- 
ownership— 813 

Price of product 

— its definition — 157, 158, 165, 
284, 285 

— as the converted form of value 
—159, 160, 163, 164, 173, 174, 
179, 194, 196, 838, 839 
— and the cost-price— 165 
— conditions affecting changes of 
its amount — 165, 206, 207, 208 
— and the value of commodities — 
173, 177, 207, 208, 209, 640. 
641, 755, 757 

— centre of cavitation of market- 
prices — 1/9 

— its definition by bourgeois econ- 
omists — 198 

— effects of wage fluctuations on 
prices of production— 200, 201, 
202, 203 

—and the value of agricultural 
product — 760, 762, 763, 764, 
765 

—and the price of agricultural 
products — 764, 765 
Also see: Law of value 


Private landed property — see Large 
landed property 
Private property 

— and the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction —266, 436, 605 
—and communism— 775, 776 
Product 

— and demand — 656, 657 
— value of the annual product — 
821, 822, 838, 839, 844, 845, 
852, 853, 866, 867 
—gross product— 836 
Also see: Surplus- value 
Productive forces — 242, 249, 250, 
257, 263, 440, 884 

Productive power of social labour 
— as the productive power of cap- 
ital — 45, 784 

—and saving of constant capital— 
77, 78, 80, 81, 82 
— and the rate of profit — 85, 86, 
262, 263, 264 

— and the production of machines— 
108. 260. 261 

— and the increase of the organic 
composition of capital — 162, 213 
214, 217, 249, 758, 759 
— degree of its development— 163 
—and value of the commodity— 
170, 171, 190, 191, 260, 261, 
264, 265, 641, 642 
— its significance for capitalist so- 
ciety— 197, 198 

— and profit — 197, 198, 199, 230, 
231, 237. 238 

—law of the tendency of the rate 
of profit to fall — 214, 215, 216 
— and accumulation — 218, 219, 220 
— and wages— 220, 856 
— and population — 223, 224, 248, 
249, 250. 266 

— price of the individual com- 
modity— 226, 227, 230, 231 264 
— and expansion of production — 
247 

— and employment of labour-pow- 
er— 247 

— and the mass of use values — 248, 
265 

— and capital — 248, 249 
—growth of the productive power 
of social labour and the capi- 
talist mode of production— 259 
260, 261, 262, 263, 264 
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— and the disproportion in its de- 
velopment — 259 

— and circulating capital — 260 
— and Gxed capital — 260 
— its increase — 260 
— and the communist mode of 
production — 261, 819, 820, 821 
— and the relative decrease of the 
number of wa^e-workers — 263 
— and competition — 264, 265 
— and the wear and tear of fixed 
capital — 265 

— and the material elements of 
capital — 265 

— Nature's productive power of 
labour — 745 

— and the wealth of society — 819 
Production relations 

— capitalist— 45, 84, 85, 391, 660- 
661, 814, 815, 817, 8l8, 875 
— contradiction between tbe pro- 
ductive f«.ice9 and — 249, 250, 

257 . 258, 263, 440. 884 
— in the slave system— 776, 831, 
881 

—in communist society— 776 
—correspondence ot tbe produc- 
tion relations to the character 
of productive forces— 793 
— under the exploiting modes of 
production — 793 
— reproduction of — 793 
Profit 

— its definition — 35, 36, 37, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48 
— Torrens’s theory of — 38, 39 
— Ramsay’s theory of — 39 
— Malthus’s theory of — 39 
— and surplus-value — 47, 49, 166, 
168. ^73, 174, 180 
— and the prolongation of tbe 
working-day — 77 

— average profit — 142, 153, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 167, <69, 171, 
173, 174, 180, 195, 197, 210. 211 
—and capital — 152, 153, 169 
— source of — 167, 168, 169, 211 
— capitalists’ conception of the 
origin of— 167, 169, 211, 230, 
23f 

— bourgeois political economy on 
—168, 214 

— industrial — 283, 296 
— money-dealers’ — 322 


— in the stock company — 436 
— as the appropriation of nation- 
al labour — 541 

—average profit at the regulator 
of capitalist production— 783 
— limits of proDt — 860, 861 
Also see: Surplus-value 
Profit of enterprise 

— and the rate of interest— 372, 
373, 374 

— and the interest— 373, 378, 

380, 381 

— as tbe capitalist conceives it-- 
380, 381, 382, 383, 388 
— and the wages of management — 
387, 388, 389 
Protective tariffs — 437 

R 

Rate of exchange 

—barometer for the international 
movement of money metals - 
320, 574, 575, 576 
—and crisis— 568, 569 
—of England with Asia — 576, 377. 
584 

—and export of capital— 576, 577, 
580, 581, 582, 583, 584 
— and the interest rate— 580, 581, 
589, 590, 591 

— and conditions which determine 
its changes — 592, 593 
Rate of interest 

— and the average rate of profit — 
359, 360, 362, 364, 365 
— and the industrial cycle— 360- 
372 

— its tendency to fall— 361 
— average rate of interest— 363-365 
— its volume — 364-368 
— market rate of interest — 366 
—in 1847—421 
—in 1856—422 

—and the rate of profit— 422, 423, 
424 

Rate of profit 

—definition of— 42, 43, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 113 

— and the rate of surplus-value- 
43. 47. 48. 50, 51, 68, 69, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 166, 212 
— and tbe rate of interest — 356, 
357, 362 
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— its lueasuretnenl — 46 
— and differences between fixed 
and circulating capital — 47, 
151, 152 

— value of money — 50 
— and tbe turnover of variable cap- 
ital — 50 

— and labour productUvity — 50, 
51. 81 

— and variable capital — 52, 53, 
55, 147, 148 

—and the turnover— 70, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 76 

— find tbe time of production— 70, 
71 

—and tbe time of circulation— 71 
— and the constant working-day — 
77, 78 

— and the prolongation of the 
working-day — 77 

— and the value of constant capi- 
tal— 80 

—and quality of raw materials— 
82 

— and the adulteration of elements 
of production — 83 

— and economy in labourer's liv- 
ing conditions — 86 

—and fluctuations in the price 
of raw materials — 105, 106, 107, 
108, 111, 113 
— and foreign trade — 107 
—and the organic stricture of 
capital— 142, 143, 144, 145, 
147, 148, 146, 150, 151, 152. 153 
—comparison of national rates of 
profit— 143, 150, 215, 216 
— and tbe value of advanced cap- 
iUl— 197 

— its calculation by the elements 
of the price of and individual 
commodity — 227, 228, 229 

— stimulus of capitalist produc 
tion-241, 242, 258, 259 
— and its reduction — 246 
— and formation of new capital- 
ist enterprises— 258 
— Ricardo on — 259 
— as the starting-point of the 
historical development of cap- 
ital— 901, 902, 903 
Rate of surplus-value 
— definition of — 42, 49, 234 
— and surplus-value— 43 


— and the rate of profit— 43, 47, 
48, 49-50, 68, 69, 138, 139, 
140. 212 

Also see: Exploitation of labour 
Raw materials 

— quality of raw materials and 
tbe rate of profit — 82 
—component part of the constant 
capital— lOo, 112 
— influence of tbe price of raw 
materials on the rate of profit 
—106, 108, 112, 138 
— and the value of tbe product — 
108, 112 

— and the productive power of 
social labour — 108 
— component part of the circulat- 
ing capital — 108, 109 
influence of changes in prices of 
raw materials on tbe process of 
reproduction — 106, 117-121 
—available supplies of — 112 
Relative over-population — 219, 222, 
224, 245-249, 250, 251, 255, 256, 
263, 265, 629 
Reserve fund — 469 
Russia 

-foreign trade of R.— 127, 334, 
726 

— development of tbe capitalist 
mode of production in R. — 334 
—circulation of banknotes in R. 
—524 

—peasantry in R. — 726 
' S 

Securities 

— title of ownership — 477 
—component parts of— 463, 464 
— in tbe period of crisis — 467 
— depreciation of — 467 
— title to future production — 468 
— their quotation on tbe stock 
exchange — 477 

— and the development of capital- 
ist production — 477, 478 
Also see: Stock 

Silver— 311 , 320, 551, 552, 558, 565, 
566, 567, 578, 592 
Also see: Precious metal 
Slavery, slave economy 

— and the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction— 30, 340 
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— and the conversion of products 
into commodities — 177, 325 
—role of commerce in the devel- 
opment of the slave economy — 
331 

—work of supervision— 384, 385 
— and the usurer’s capital — 593, 
594. 595 

— spoliation of the soil by the 
slave-owners in the United 
States— 619 

— and landed property— 634 
— production relations in — 776, 
831, 881 

— and the slave’s labour condi- 
tions— 790-791 
— system of — 804 
—price of slaves — 809 
— antagonistic form of surplus-la- 
hour in the slave system — 819 
Small landed property 

— form cl lauded property for 
small-scale opera* 'on — 614, 807 
— causes of decay of small-scale 
landed property — 807 
— and the development of pro- 
ductive power of labour — 807 
— and price of land — 808, 810, 811, 
812 

— illusions created by — 810 
— expropriation of the small land 
ed property as the basis of the 
capitalist mode of production — 
812 

— and exploitation of land — 812, 
813 

Also see: Peatant proprietorship 
oj land parcels 

Small landowner— 799, 802, 803, 
804, 805, 806 

Small producer, small production — 
176, 177 , 216, 333, 334, 335, 614, 
690, 790, 791 , 792, 793, 794, 795,796, 
798-799, 807 , 810-811, 894, 8% 
Socialism — see Communist mode of 
production 

Socialist reoolution — 264, 440, 776 
Society 

— its wealth — 355, 440, 573, 820 
— its economic and political struc- 
ture— 791-792, 818 
State 

— and import and export of pre- 
cious metal— 320 


— as owner of the surplus-product 
in pre-capitalist societies— 330 
—national debt— 395, 396, 464, 
465, 526 

—government bonds— 403, 408, 
457, 458, 467, 476, 477, 502, 
809 

—and differential rent— 661 
— as a landowner — 791 
Stock 

— and gambling on the stock ex- 
change — 439 

— and contradiction between the 
social character of production 
and individual appropriation— 
439 

— as a title of ownership, a fictiti- 
ous capital — 466, 467 
— circulation and market-value of 
—467, 468 

— preferred and deferred stocks — 
470 

Sti rk capital 

—and the general rate of profit — 
240 

—as capital of associated individ 
uals— 436 

—contradiction of— 436, 437, 438 
—as a mere phase of transition 
to a new form of production — 
437, 438, 440 
Stock company 

— and falling of the general rate 
of profit— 262, 437 
— and the separation of the capital 
function from the capital owner- 
ship in the process of reproduc- 
tion— 386, 387, 436, 437 
— the separation of wages of 
management from profits of 
enterprise — 387, 388, 436 
— profit in stock companies— 388, 
436, 437 

— and competition — 437, 438 
— as the next high stage in devel- 
opment of capitalist produc- 
tion— 437 , 909 
— parasitic nature of — 438 
— organisation of — 438 
— United Alkai Trust — 438, 909 
—development of stock company 
during the second half of the 
19th century— 909 
Stock exchange — 439, 510, 909 
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Surplus- labour 

—and the cost-price— 44 
— mwth of the mass of surplus- 
labour with the development of 
production— 219 
—its natural basis — 632 
— ground-rent as the product of 
unpaid surplus-laitour — 634, 

790, 791. 792, 793 

— forms of surplus-lahour — 790, 

791, 792-793 

— source of profit — 690 
—limits of— 792 

—as a non-historical category— 
819 


—compulsory character of sur- 
plus-labour under capitalism — 

— and necessary labour — 821, 833, 
834 

— and the general rate of profit — 
875-876 


Surplus-profit 

— its formation — 197, 199, 641- 
648, 649, 726-732 
— tor waterfalls — 641-648 
— transformation of surplus-profit 
into rent — 645-648, 726-737, 
763-764 

— in industry — 761 

Surplus- value 

—formation of— 34, 35 
— its source — 34, 149 
— as the transmuted form of pro- 
fit— 35. 36. 37 

— its seeming origin from sale — 
37-38, 39. 44, 138, 827 
—Proudhon on the origin of— 39 
— and the time of circulation — 
43, 279, 280, 827 
— and the profit — 49 
— and the wages — 51, 52 
— and the lennh of the working- 
day— 51, 52 

— and the turnover of capital — 70 
— its seeming origin from total 
capital— IM, 167 
—relative surplus-value— 219 
— limit of surplus-value is the 
physical maximum of the work- 
ing-day— 243, 860, 861 
—factors determining surplus-val- 
ue-247 


— conditions for its existence — 
634-635 

—its division in capitalist so- 
ciety — 820 

—its forms— 832, 833, 834, 840, 
841, 846-848, 852-853 
-historical development of— 903- 
905 

Also see: Profit 
T 

Tendency of rate of profit to fall, law 

of 

— as the result of the development 
of the productivity of labour — 
213, 214, 216, 217, 220, 258 
— and the rising of the organic 
composition of the capital— 213- 

218, 239 

— and bourgeois political economy 
—214, 224, 225 

— as the law of capitalist produc- 
tion — 214 

—and growth of absolute manii- 
tude of the surplfis-value — 218, 
219-221, 223-225, 248 
— and relative over-production — 

219, 222, 224, 236 

— and the increasing intensity of 
exploitation— 232, 233, 239 
— and technical progress — 233, 234 
— factors due to which the law acts 
as a tendency— 234, 235, 238 
— and depression of wages below 
the value of labour-power— 235 
— and counteracting agencies — 
232-240, 249 

— and cheapening of elements of 
constant capital — 235-236 
— and foreign trade — 237-239 
— and Uie productive labour — 239 
— and stock capital— 240 
—and the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction — 2i2 

— and the competitive struggle— 
253-254, 255-256 
Time of production — 70, 302 
Town 

— role of commerce in the devel- 
opment of towns— 332 
— and country-side — 799-800, 801 
Turnover 

— and the rate of profit — 50, 70- 
76, 152, 228, 229 
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— and surplus-value — 70 
— o( merchant’s capital and mer- 
cantile prices— 275-278, 302, 

311, 312, 314 

—of industrial capital— 276, 302, 
303, 308, 309, 312 
— rate of turnover and the amount 
of merchant's capital — 278 
— and the commercial proCt — 313, 
314 

U 


U ie- value 

- of machinery — 80 
— and the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction — 195, 574 
— of commodity — 279 
— of money serving as capital — 
339, 343, 350, 351, 354, 392 
— as the bearer of exchange- value 
— 646, 647 
Usurer's capital 

—historical fcrru preceding the 
capitalist mode c: production — 
593-594 

—its development is bound up 
with the development of mer- 
chant’s capital — 5:-3 
— developed to its highest point 
in ancient Rome— 593 
— in pre-capitalist formations- 

594, 595-596 

—and capitalist mode of produc- 
tion— 595, 596, 597, 610, 611 
— exploits a given mode of pro- 
duction without altering it — 

595, 596, 597, 610 

— its influence on pre-capitalist 
modes of production — 596, 597 
— and the generating of capital — 
597 

— and the functions of money as 
a means of payment — 599 
— opposi tion to — 600-603 
— and preconditions for the devel- 
opment of industrial capital — 
610 

Also see; Interest -bearing capital 
Usury sea Usurer's capital 


V 


Value of commodity 

— and the cost-price— 26 
—its definition— 42, 86, 140, 141, 
150. 862-865, 881-882 


— and the average rate of profit — 
1 53 

— and the price of production — 
177, 861, 893-906 
—conditions determining the sale 
of commodities at their value — 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 188 
—and market-value— 178, 179, 

660-661, 867-868 

—individual value— 178, 182, 183, 
184 

— average value— 184 
— and the commodity-price — 193, 
870, 871 

- its social character— 66^ 

— and the monopoly price— 861 
— regulates the production— 880 
— Loria on — 891, 892 
— Somhart on — 894 
—Schmidt on— 894, 895 
Variable capital — 30, 32, 52, 53, 
114, 115, 116, 145, 146, 147, 
171, 530, 531, 852 

\ Agar bourgeois political economy 
— Malthus on the regulation of 
the cost of production by de- 
mand and supply— 191 
—criticism of the methodology 
of vulgar economists— 231, 786, 
817-818, 827 

— vulgar economists confuse trad- 
ing capital and industrial cap- 
iUl— 267 

— ^ay on the correlation of com- 
merce and production— 279 
— vulgar economists on mercan- 
tile profit, commodity-capital 
and money capital — 323, 324 

— Roscher on commodity-capital 
—324 

— Bosanquet on interest— 371 
— vulgar economists on profit — 
8-10, 388 

— vulgar economists on capital — 
393 

- Currency Principle’* school — 
417, 418, 419, 451, 547, 549- 
552, 554, 563-564 

- -Overstone’s confusion over cap- 

ital— 419, 420, 421, 429-434 
— Fullarton on capital— 448, 449, 
450, 451, 452, 453, 457, 458, 
459, 462 
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—criticism of the theory of ab- 
stinence — 508 

— vulgar economists on the crises 
of over-production — 553 
— John Stuart Mill on the Bank 
Act of 1844 — 555-556 
— John Stuart Mill’s theory of 
money — 555-556 
— little-shilling school — 560 
— Carey on the capitalist mode of 
prod action — 622 
— Rodbertus on rent — 778 
— criticism of Malthus's theory 
of diminishing returns — 659, 
671 


W 


yVages 

— as the converted form of value 
and the price of labour- power — 
30. 44, 114, 465, 466, 817, 818, 
819, 858-860, 870-871 
— and the rate of profit — 51, 52, 
56, 57, 64, 65, 105, 179, 180, 

200, 513, 854 

— and introduction of the ten- 
hour working-day — 107 
—and prices of production — 200, 

201, 202, 203, 204 

— and labour, productivity — 220, 
856 

— depression of wages below the 
value of labour-power — 235, 254 
— and the requirements of the la- 
bourers — 245 

— of commercial labourer — 297, 
298 

— and the supply and demand of 
labour-power — 355, 863-864 
— for skilled labour — 386 
— and ground-rent — 624-625 


— of farm-labourers — 627, 628, 

629, 631, 632 

— and labour — 814, 815, 822, 823 
— as the basis of the limitation of 
revenues — 858 
— limits of — 858 
— and competition — 863, 864 
— basis of wages common to all 
modes of production — 881 
Wars and usury — 598 
Waste^ its usage — 79, 80, 101, 103 
Wealth of society 

— its antagonistic character under 
capitalism — 355, 440 
— its social nature — 440, 573 
— and labour productivity — 819, 
820 

World-market 

— basis of capitalist production — 
110 

— competition in — 120 
— creation of — 266, 333 
— struggle for supremacy in — 336, 
490 

Working-day 

— its length and the rate of profit 
— 51, M, 65, 740-741 
— its prolongation — 113, 233 
— and the exploitation of labour 
—197, 216 

— necessity of shortening the work- 
ing-day — 820 

— struggle over the limits of — 827 
— division of the working-day into 
necessary labour and surplus la- 
bour — 833-834 

— physical maximum of — 859 
Work of management and supervision 
— its necessity — 383-385 
— Mommsen on — 684 
— Aristotle on — 384, 385 
— its origin — 385, 386 
— and wages — 385, 386 
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